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Chicago, 



Illinois. 



PKCIAL Bttcntlon glTon tbe collection of 8oldl«r'B 
clAimsfor 

BOUNTY, BACK PAY, PENSIONS, Ac, 

My former connection with the army enables me to 
prosecute claimB umlerttamb'M^^ty and with promptness. 

Full Instiactions and approved blanks Inrnished to 
those who wish CO act as ai^ents, through me or otherwise, 
on reasonable terms. All letters asking for inf>«rmation, 
containing return stamp, will receiTe immediate atten- 
tlon. AU kinds of CoUcetlons atten«d t«« 

MADISON BOOK BINDERY. 

B. W. BVCROW 

Blamk Hook Mannfiactiirer & Hook Binder. 



PORTER'S BLOCK 



MADISON, WIS. 



ACCOUNT Books of cTcry description made to order 
of superior paper and werkmanship at moderate 
prices, and warranted to giye satisfaction in every par- 
ticular. 

All Kinds of Binding and RnlUifr 

Bxecnted to order, and in the best manner. 

OLD BOOKS BB-BOUNB IN GOOD STYLE. 

The Subscriber, having hod a long experience in the 
business, feels assured that he can give entire satisfaction 
oi all who may &vor hla with their patronage, both in 
pros* and workmanship. 

Orders respectfully solicited. 

B, W. SUCKOW. 

CRAIG MICROSCOfE! 

THIS is the cest and cheapest Microscope 
in the world for general use. It requires 
no focal at^nstment, majmifies about lUO di- 
ameters or 10,000 times, and is so simple that 
a child can use it. It will be sent by mail, 
postage paid, on the receipt of $2 25. or with 
six beautiful mounted ol^ects for 93, or with 
84o)»|«ctsfor$5. Address 

HENRT OBAIG, 
180, Centre street. New York. 
JtSt^A liberal discount to Uie trade. 

G. T. WINSLOW, 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN 

Millinery Goods, Bonnets, Bats, 
Caps and Beaddresses, 

In POBiTEE'S BLOCK. North comer Capitol Park. 
Madison, Wis., Sept. 20, 1863. 




M. KOHNER 

MERCHANT TAILOR 

AXD DEALER IN 

Beady-Made Clothing, Cloths, 

BATS a CAPS, TBUNKS, CARPET BAGS dc. 
Three doors below the Capital House, Main Street, 

Madiion, Widewuin, 
A Large Stock of Gents' Furnishing Goods on hand. 



WAKBIiBTS A VI1.A8. 

ATTORNEYS AT LAW. 

OEPICE m UNITED STATES BLOCK, 

MaDISON WISCONSIN. 

BOUNTIES and PENSIONS for Soldiers and their &ml 
lies promptly collected. 



K. MAXKLST. 



CHA8. T. WAKKLT. 



WM. F. TILlf- 



LAKE SIDE 
IVursery and Seed Crarden ! 

MADlBONt - - ITISCOZrSIV. 

THIS new establishment is now opcu to Dealers, agents 
and the retail trade for the fsll of 1803. It contains 
an unrivalled collection of choice Apples, one and two 
years old, including over 100,000 Crwm Grafted, grown 
(UMtinct. APPLE STOCKS, the present year's grewth. 

CURRANTS— in great variety— Red, white and 
Black, one and two years, in large quantities. Also a 
general assortment of Fruit and Ornanienial 

Trees, Shrubs, Tines, '&c. 

The especial attention of the Trade, those wishing to 
plant lar^Aly, r nd those living ressote from Nurseries, is 
called to this Stock as superior for their WAUts. 

A LABGE PALL TRADE IS EXPECTED. 
The best of refe.ences given. Send for circular Price 
List and Catalogue. Packing done in the best manner. 
Address 

J. C. PliUMB. 
JyG3tf Madison, Wis. 



OF THE 

Madlsen Mutnal Insurance Cot 

FOR THE TEAR ENDING 
D£G£11B£K 31^ \. D. i86*A. 

Made to the Governor of the State of Wisconsin, as ro- 
quized by the provisions of chapter 103, of the Oeaeral 
Laws of 1858. 



Total amount of accumulations 

ASSETS. 

Unimpaired premium notes of 
policy holders $281,000 07 

Cash on hand and due from pol- 
icy holders and agents for 
cash premitims 40,464 60 

Office ftirnlture and fixtures 1,000 00 

Whole No. policies issued 

Am't of outstanding ilsks thereon... 

Number of policies issued in 1862 

Am*t of outstanding risks thereon 

Am't premium notes thereon 

Am't cash premiums thereof, less oommis- 
sions to agents t 

Am't interest received 

Total am't losses reported during 1862...... 

Total am't losses paid diuing 1862, 89 in 
number 

Am't claimed for loss, resisted as fraudulent 

Losses adjusted and due 

Losses adjusted and not due 

Losses una4}usted 

All other claims against the company 

Am't paid for advertising and postage 

Am't paid for printing 

Am't paid for policy sUmps 

Am't paid Ulzesto Com'r Internal Revenue 

Expenses paid, including all compensation 
to Officers and Dirsctore, stationery, ex- 
tra clerk hire, fuel, lights, and other in- 
cidental expenses 



$327,464 G7 



327,464 67 

22.061 

$15,962,000 00 

7,706 

$6,069,818 00 

108,323 03 

45,727 80 

972 18 

$17,744 16 

21,413 or 

2,000 00 
none, 
none. 
292 85 
97 50 
1,763 06 
040 50 
600 00 
OS 12 



7,290 98 
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The Kew Tear and Some of ite BuggeetLons. 

The world has passed another milestone on 
the great highway of life, and to-day is strid- 
ing forward, as oyer, into the realms of the 
Unknown. The Past is forsTer gone, bat its 
eyents have found ineffaceable record. Will it 
not be wisdom in us to turn to that record — 
particularly to that portion of it which has 
been made since the opening of the year just 
departcd^and so inform and strengthen our- 
seWes for the duties and priyileges of the Fu- 
ture? 

THl INDIVIDUAL SOUL. 

This holy of holies — the soul's innermost — 
who shall yenture to inyade the sanctity of its 
precincts ? Not we ; for we haye learned that 
the soul is its own better high priest. But will 
it minister there as it ought ? Ah ! that is a 
question which eyery pure and noble human 
soul, and eyery superior intelligence of the 
Upper World asks and repeats eyermore. Nay, 
it is a question in which the Great Father him- 
self is more interested than in all else that 
pertains to this planet. Why? Because upon 
it hangs the present and future happiness of 
each indiyidual, the welfare of communities 
and nations, the progress of the race. 

Reader, dare to be honest with yourself this 
day, and so prove your kinship with the good 
and true of all ages. Light anew the lamp of 
conscience and let its intensest rays search out 
the most obscure places of the heart. If with- 
in the temple dedicated by God to Truth, Jus- 
tice and the highest Parity, the base represent- 
atives of Fraud and Taint have been allowed, 
drive them forth in the might of summoned 
grace and of heroic aspirations, and then place 



God's Angel at the door, with sword of fire ! 
The life of man is full of glorious possibili- 
ties ; but the period allotted for their falfill- 
ment is brief at the longest A single year is 
so quickly gone, and yet it is no small fhiction 
of the whole. Oh, think of what growth yon 
are to make in order to the fullness of intel- 
lectual, moral and social stature which should 
be yours ere the coming of the end. The way 
is open to you — the bright and shining way, 
that leads to the atlainment of a beautiful and 
noble selfhood, such as shall be rejoiced in by 
man and approved by God. 
soonTY. 
We are each our brother's keeper, and no 
circumstance of life can absolve us from obli- 
gation to our neighbor. Has the past been as 
rich in good will and charitable deeds as it 
should have been ? A man's benevolence is 
the measure of his life. If narrow and selfish, 
it is inevitable that he be a miserable dwarf, 
spiritually and socially. If broad and gener- 
ous, seeking the good of others and deriving 
his happiness therefrom, it is just as inevitable 
that he develop into a great and noble man- 
hood. 

The soul is a sacred entity, and he who by 
willful neglect or misdirection stints or cripples 
it, commits a most fearful crime, not only 
against the sonl itself, but also against society 
and against God. There are a thousand ways 
in which it is possible to contribute to the ele- 
vation, progress and happiness of those about 
us, and so help to make society what it was 
designed to be — a beautiful and harmonious 
association of individuals, each aiming at the 
greatest good of the whole. Let us see if we 
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may not make the coming year more fruitful 
of social improvement than the past. The cir- 
cumstances are likely to try us more severely 
than ever before ; may none be found wanting. 

THl OOUNTBY. 

Our country ! What is not comprehended 
in those two words ? The all there is of home, 
of kindred, of institutions, of nationality, of 
present and future glory is embraced — things 
all the more dear, just now, for that they are in 
peril of being lost. 

We had become a sordid people, unworthy 
the sublime sacrifices of our immortal sires, 
and another half century of rapid growth and 
unexampled prosperity would, probably, haye 
ruined us as a nation forever. Even now, ere 
the dose of the first century of our national 
existence, there is too much ground to fear 
that the virtue of the people is less than equal 
to the crisis through which the Republic is 
passing. 

It is now almost two years since the red 
hand of Treason was lifted to smite down the 
beneficent and glorious government of our 
fathers — a government so beneficent and so 
glorious that all peoples and kindreds have re- 
joiced in its light and flocked to its standard — 
and yet the nation is to-day virtually under 
the power of a degrading and wickedly disloy- 
al sentiment, the very antipode of that lofty 
and pure patriotism which alone can save us 
from utter ruin. And to make the case stil| 
more desperate, the fires of dissension have 
been lighted upon our Northern altars by base, 
unscrupulous partisan leaders, to whom the 
gratification of party ambition and the aggran- 
disement of self are of paramount worth. It 
is these fires that must first be put out before 
we may hope to extinguish the lurid fires of 
the Southern Rebellion. 

It makes no difference whether God deals 
with us in special or in general providences ; 
nothing can be truer than that we are doomed 
as a nation unless there be virtue enough in 
the people of the free North to hold their lead- 
ers to a strict account, even to the compelling 
a subordination of every other interest to the 
one great end — ^the vindication of the authority 



of the Government audits firmer establishment 
upon those pure and noble principles on which 
it was originally based. And if there be not 
patriotism enough in the land to ensure this, 
then must it be true that we are unworthy of 
our rich inheritance, and equally inevitable 
that it should pass away from us. But it is 
not alone the Government we love that would 
be lost with that passing away. With it would 
go the hope of millions in other lands, who 
are looking to-day with a trembling and an 
agony of anxiousness to see the final result of 
this grand ** experiment." If we fail, it is not 
we alone ; Freedom and Humanity will fail 
with us, and eternity can never fully repair 
the injury inflicted upon the struggling race. 
We are to-day fighting the world's greatest bat- 
tle ; let us not be mean enough to think we can 
settle it upon the narrow and contemptible 
ground of temporary expedient. 

We have given freely of our substance, and 
of the blood of our dearest kiifdred to make 
sure the grand result ; so let us continue to 
give, though demanding of the Government 
and exacting of our military leaders that our 
sacrifices be not in vain. 

President and people have learned a lesson 
from the sad mistakes of the past year : God 
grant that they fall not into even greater er- 
rors in the months to come. 

THE RACK. 

But there is a grander word than patriotism, 
and yet akin. It is philanthropy. Not that 
poor and soulless scntiroentalism which too oft- 
en wears the name and so brings a reproach 
upon the genuine love of man as man, but that 
pure, unselfish sentiment of the all-embracing 
soul which ignores the narrow boundary lines 
of nations, and labors for the whole human 
race. Christ was the grandest and sublimest 
representative of this sentiment the world ever 
saw. His vast out-reaching love knew neither 
circumstances of birth, nor of religious creed, 
nor of country, nor of race. lie was brother 
to every human soul, and his life's work was 
for the equal blessing and saving of all. 

The race is full of needs, material, social, 
spiritual. Let us bear this in mind ; remem- 
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boring, alflo, that narrow limitations cramp 
and bedirarf the powers of the soul. Let us, 
in the future, more than we ha^e been wont, 
emulate this sublime rirtue of the great Ex- 
emplar and 80 lift ourselyes up upon the higher 
plane upon which he stood. 



The Great International EzMbitlon. 

so. IV. 
ORE AT BRITAIN, CONTINUKD. 

The OoaU on exhibition were numerous and 
highly interesting, as illnstratiye of the vast 
resources of the kingdom. The most import- 
ant coal fields were well represented — the Mid- 
land and Welch beet — ^those of Durham and 
Northumberland, of Lancashire and Cheshire 
next. But there were likewise fine samples 
from the Yorkshire, the Scotch and the Irish 
mines. 

Hunt gives the following as the number of 
collieries and rate of production : 

No. Tons of coal 
CoUierleB. raised 1860. 



ScofthLnd, 127 

Ihirliaiii and Nortliiimb«rland, ...142 

LancMhire and Cheshire 824 

Yorkahire, ^. « -387 

Staffordshire, 668 

MoDBMmthshlre, 79 ) 

South Wales^. 299 J 



South wales.. 

J>erb3r8hlre, he 

Gloucestershire, .. 
Bomersetshtre,.... 



»7| 



10,900,600 
18,244,708 
12,100*500 
9,284,000 
7,648,800 

6,264,813 

6,216,000 

5,608,400 



It thus appears that the total number of col- 
lieries in the United Kingdom is 8,009 ; the 
whole number of tons of coal raised being 
74,042,698. Of this enormous quantity, much 
the greater part — nearly all — ^is consumed at 
home ; still, the total of the exports is consider- 
able, amounting for that year (1860) to 6,788,- 
060 tons. 

But the foregoing table but partially repre- 
sents the great number of varieties whioh, 
conaidered in detail, enter into the commerce 
of the country ; seventy diiferent denominations 
being imported into London alone. These, 
however, may be included under four general 
heads, to-wit:— 1, Caking ooal; 2, Splint, or 
hard ooal ; 8, Cherry, or soft coal ; and 4, Can- 
nel, or parrot ooal. 

Caking ooal derives its name Arom its pro- 
perty of fusing or running together when 



heated, so as to form one mass, unless broken 
up. It breaks into small irregular fragments. 
The coals of Newcastle, whose extensive fields 
we had the pleasure of surveying during our 
northward tour in England, are of this class. 
Caking coal is also derived from many other 
localities. 

Splint coal was shown in large blocks, rep- 
resentative of the Glasgow and other fields. 
It is more like stone in its hardness, and is 
quarried with more difl5cuUy than the softer 
varieties. It does not kindle easily, owing to 
the absence of the inflammable gases wliich 
characterize other coals, but when lighted af- 
fords a clear, lasting fire of strong heat. The 
Anthracite coals of Wales properly belong to 
this class. Gniscedwyn Co. exhibited a fine 
block from their mines at Hendreladin, weigh- 
ing 38 cwt. 

The Cherry or soft coals are an abundant 
and beautiful variety. Velvety and shining in 
hue and lustre, easily broken, readily kindled 
and yielding a bright light, with a residuum 
of white ashes, they are everywhere popular 
for domestic use. The Staffordshire coals are 
chiefly of this class. 

Cannel is supposed to be a corruption of 
candle, and to have been applied to the variety 
of coal known by that name on account of the 
readiness with which it kindles and the bright- 
ness of its burning. It has a waxy lustre and 
resinous fracture, and the best quality leaves 
but little ash, which is white and light. Some 
varieties of Cannel coal take a good polish and 
can be worked ihto various articles for orna- 
mental use. Jet is nothing else than an ex- 
treme variety of this coal. 

The quantity and quality of illuminating 
gas derivable firom Cannel oo4l exceeds that of 
any other, and it is accordingly very exten- 
sively used for this purpose. 

Such are some of the coals of the United 
Kingdom. Though the area of their fields is 
not more than half as large as that of our own, 
as determined by surveys already made, their 
resources are nevertheless immense, and they 
exert a mighty influence on the industry of 
the country. Indeed, without them, England 
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could never have been a great and powerful 
nation, sueh as she is to-day. 

THB HIKING OF COAL. 

In this country where many of our best coal 
fields are accessible by lateral or horizontal 
working — the coal being often drawn out from 
its bed directly by teams, without any labor of 
hoisting and pumping, we have but little idea 
of the business of mining in Great Britain, 
where facilities of this sort are very exception- 
al — a great majority of the mines requiring 
perpendicular shafLs many hundreds of feet 
deep, and a ceaseless working of the most pow- 
erful engines to keep them ventilated and free 
from water. 

It is there that mining is done at the peril 
and almost certain sacrifice of the miner — that 
families dwell in the night of the mines from 
generation to generation — that pallor and 
wretchedness and disease mark their thousands 
of victims — that often hundreds, by one fear- 
ful explosion, or in-flooding of waters, are, in 
a moment, destroyed. 

Science has done much for the race of Eng- 
lish miners, however, within the past few years 
and it is still doing more and more to amelior- 
ate their condition. During our travels we 
had the opportunity several times to descend 
into the mines, and can testify from what we 
have seen. In many of them the system of 
ventilation is excellent, the means of exhaust- 
ing the water, which would otherwise render 
them entirely unworkable, quite adequate, and 
the safety-lamps such as to secure almost per- 
fect immunity from danger. 

MECHANICAL AND CHEMICAL PRODUCTS OF COAL. 

The Aberdare Steam Fuel Co. and others had 
on exhibition specimens of what was called 
'' Puri ed Block Fuel." It is manufactured 
from the small particles of coal, heated with 
coal pitch, or other bituminous substance, over 
a furnace, and then compressed by hydraulic 
machinery in iron moulds. By this means it 
acquires a density even superior to that of 
many coals, and a form which greatly increas- 
es the facility of transportation and handling. 

<* Mineral Black Paint" has been prepared 



Arom coal for several years, and of late it has 
given origin to a large number of the beautiM 
colors used in the printing of oalioo. 

BRITISH PBAT AND ITS FRXPABATIONS. 

The peat bogs of Ireland are as famous as 
the Green Isle itself, and we early sought 
among the coals for samples of this interesting 
product of nature. We were not disappointed; 
not only Ireland but several English localities 
being represented. 

The supply of this half-formed eoal is quite 
inexhaustible, and manufacturers of iron, of 
gas, of blacking, of phosphorous, &o., are 
turning it to good account. 

Several specimens of prepared peat were on 
exhibition. When wet, the peat is moulded by 
machinery ; it is then dried by artificial heat, 
and finally subjected to the carboniiing pro- 
cess, by means of which a hard charcoal is 
produced, said to stand a greater blast than 
ordinary wood charcoal, and to be, on other 
accounts, more valuable. 

But much the larger portion of peat con- 
sumed is used in its crude state as fuel, and on 
this account, it naturally suggests the vast 
bogs which furnish it, together with the innu- 
merable shanties and the wretched groups of 
half naked, dirty, starving children, where 
and in the midst of which, we have often seen 
it smouldering. What could poor, distressed, 
poverty stricken Ireland do without it ? 

BRITISH IRON AND OTHER MBTALS. 

The specimens of Iron ore were numerous 
and varied, representing the Red Hematite, of 
Wolverstone and White Haven; the Brown 
Hematite from Cornwall, South Wales, Devon- 
shire, and numerous other localities ; Spathose 
Ore from the Brandon Hills, and other locali- 
ties; the Argillaceous Carbonates and Clay Iron- 
stones Arom the coal measures generally ; Car- 
bonates of the Protoxide of Iron, from Cleve- 
land; Hydrated Oxides, from Staffordshire, 
Oxfordshire, Lincolnshire, &o. ; and the Blaok 
Band Ironstone, from Scotland, and South 
Wales. 

Many of these ores are of superior quality, 
and the mines whence they are derived are 
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SMBkiBgly inezhaufliible. Some of the Brown 
Hematites m$ke the best steel manufactured in 
Burope. 

Tke Manufaetur§d Iron constituted one of the 
most interesting branches of this class of the 
Exhibition ; particularly when considered in 
connection with the history of iron manjifac- 
ture. According to the Report of the Keeper 
of the Mining Records, &c., the quantity of 
pig iron produced in 1750 did not exceed 80,- 
000 tons. In 18G0 there were 582 furnaces in 
blast, yielding 3,820,752 tons of pig iron. 

In the Department of Manufactured Iron, 
many remarkable examples were ' shown — ^a 
"double-throw" crank-shaft of 1,850 horse 
power, intended for Her Majesty's Steam ram, 
Northumberland, being a most wonderful pro- 
duct of the forge. Its weight as it came from 
the hammer was 24 ton.«', 10 cwt., 3 qrs. and 
10 tbs. — the largest double crank- shaft ever 
made. 

Several armor plates were likewise shown, of 
great dimensions. But the most notable thing 
in the way of hammered iron — next after the 
crank-shaft referred to — was a plate 5J inches 
thick, (5 feet wide, and 30 feet long ! 

The exhibitions of Steel were also highly in- 
teresting. An improved process, illustrated 
by W. Hawksworth & Co., exhibitors, for mak- 
ing various shaped tubes, is worthy of notice. 
It is as follows : 

"We take a pfeco of properly prepared steel, from six 
incbea to a foot lone, by from twoto ■iz inchea diameter, 
throngh which a hole of a certain size Is drilled, and aft- 
erwards by a series of drawings through a wordle and 
orer a mandril rboth of peculiar construction), the met- 
al is elongated and highly polished at the same time, and 
reduced to the given shape and size, internal and exter- 
nal. Should the tube be desired for a gun or rifle barrel, 
it is afterwards passed through elliptical rolls and the 
desired cone given ; then placed in a matrix and the man- 
dril drawn through to straighten the bore and bring it to 
the proper size. One macmne, worked by five men, will 
throw out six hundred barrels per week. The process is 
simple, expeditious and cheap. Cast steel barrels made 
under it can be sold at but little over the cost price of the 
present ordinary Iron ones ; and the principle is, more- 
over, applicable to all ductile metals." 

COPPSB OBES AND MANUFACTURED COPPER 

Were present in variety and quantity, the 
former from the Cornwall district, Wales, Dev- 
onshire, Lancashire, Yorkshire, Cumberland, 
Scotland and Ireland ; the latter chiefly ftbm 
the Mona Smelting Works in Anglesea, and 
from Swansea. 



The ores embraced the more valnable com- 
mercial varieties, such as Copper Pyrites, Yel- 
low Copper Ore, Grey Copper Ore, Malachite, 
(green carbonate of copper), and Red Oxide of 
Copper. The quantity of Copper produced in 
Great Britain is very much less than sufficient 
to supply the demand. In 18^30 the value of 
the produce of the English mines was about 
eight and a half millions of dollars, derived 
from the sale of 15,068 tons of copper. 

In 1801, England imported 74,163 tons: in 
the same year exporting 14,805 tons in bricks 
and pigs, and 2,359 tons of sheet copper. 

The specimens of copper smelting were 
marked : 

♦* Calcined Ore — copper ore after the extrac- 
tion of the sulphur. 

Coarse Metal — obtained by the 2d procei*s of 
smelting, producing about 40 per cent. 

Calcined Coarse Metal — 3d process, for the 
extraction of sulphur from the coarse metal. 

Metal * JiryefC — 4th process, producing about 
05 per cent, of copper. 

Close Refute — 5th process, producing 70 per 
cent. 

Spongy Regule — Cth process, producing about 
80 per cent. 

Blister Copper — 7th process, yielding about 
95 per cent, of copper. 

Select Ingot Copper — fine metal as prepared 
for market. 

Tough Ingot Copper — ^ready for market. 

Tough Cake Copper — hammered out by hand 
in illustration of the malleability of this cop- 
per. 

Tough Bar Copper — as specially prepared for 
the manufacture of wire." 

PRODUCTS OF LEAD MINES OF GREAT BBITAIN. 

The ordinary commercial ores were well rep- 
resented. They were chiefly the sulphides, 
consisting of lead 85.13 and sulphur 18.02 per 
cent. In connection with the ores from Car- 
diganshire were some tools and a pig of lead, 
discovered near the close of the last century, 
and bearing undoubted evidence of having 
belonged to the Roman miners in the time of 
the Emperor Adrian. The ores contain silver 
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in quantities varying from 2 to 40 ounces to 
the ton. 

The production of the lead mines of the 
United Kingdom in 1860, was, of lead ore 89.- 
081 tons (yielding 63,5a5 tons of lead), and 
549,720 ottnces of siWer. 

By the earlier, indeed by the quite recent 
methods, less than 20 ounces of silver to the 
ton scarcely paid for the expense of working ; 
but by a new proce^ss discovered by the late 
Hugh Lee PatUnson, ores containing only 3 
ounces to the ton are economically worked. 
According to Mr. Patterson, 



phyaical net, that lead crystaUMS at a temperature above 
that at which lilver ooUdiflee, and in this prooeaa of ag- 
gregation, the siirer Is separated from the commoner 
metal. It is effected by the nee of hemispherical cast-iron 
pans, holding abunt three tons of metal, which are heat- 
ed by a fire below them; the silrer4>earing lead ia placed 
ID this and melted, aftor which the fire ia withdrawn and 
all made air-tight below. The workman now begins to 
agitate the mass, which he does with an iron rake, re- 
moving the solid parts fhmi the edges, ae the solidlflca- 
tion takes place. With an iron strainer the solid crystals 
are removed aw fast ae they are formed ; these are nearly 
pare lead, the liquid mass left behind being rich in silTer. 
This process is repeated three or four times; the maas 
left after the last operation, which contains from 300 to 
400 ounces of silver to the ton, ia then submitted to the 
process of cnpellation (heating in shallow crucibles), by 
which the lead is ozydized, and the silver left In a state 
of purity behind." 

THE TIN MIMES OF COEMWALL AND DiiV0.\811IRa 

Are famous as being the chief source for the 
whole world of this beautiful metal. There is 
but little doubt that they were worked long 
before the invasion of the island by the Ro- 
mans. The Phoenicians certainly traded with 
the early Britons for tin, and it has been sur- 
mised, not without good ground, that the bronz- 
es which decorated the palaces of ancient Nin- 
eveh and Babylon derived their tin from this 
same source. 

But notwithstanding this drain upon them 
for two or three thousand years, the mines of 
Cornwall and Devonshire are still highly pro- 
ductive, yielding in 1861 more than ever be- 
fore, to-wit: 10,065 tons of ore, or 6,086 tons 
of metallic tin. 

MANY OTUKB MBTALS, 

Including nearly all the precious metals used 
in the arts, mechanical and decorative, and 
some which are used solely in the chemical 
and medicinal, are either found natively in the 
British Kingdom or are imported into that 



country in the crude state for manoiSMture. 
Beautiful specimens of gold, silver, platinum, 
iridium, arsenicum, sodium, potassiam, &c., 
&c., were on exhibition in this department of 
(lie British Court. 

But the most interesting of all — ^beeaoM of 
itsjnore recent discoTory, its peculiar proper- 
ties, and the many uses to which it is being 
put — is 

THK BBATJTirUL MBTAL ALUMIHIUM. 

A few years ago, who could have imagined 
that the clay trod under foot in street and field, 
as dirt or a very troublesome kind of mud, was 
really based upon one of the most beautiful of 
metals in the world ? And yet such is the case, 
for the base of clay is Alumina, and this is 
simply the oxide of the metal Aluminium or 
Aluminum. 

According to M. Deville, in his report to the 
French Academy in 1865, the most common 
clays contain 25 per cent, of their own weight. 
Ho therefore concludes that ** it is eminently 
suited to become a commonly used metal." It 
is at present obtained with considerable troub- 
le and expense, but the experience of the past 
should teach us that the method must be event- 
ually so simplified and economized as to insure 
its cheap manufacture. 

When pure it possesses a beautiful greyish- 
while lustre, and is so inoxidizable as to be 
handled for any length of time without tar- 
nishing ; indeed it is capable of resisting the 
action of the air in a *< muffle" furnace, heated 
to the temperature at which gold is assayed ; 
while it is not the least affected by a heat which 
consumes lead, or melts litharge. Its great 
lightness adapts it to many uses for which the 
other metals are inconvenient. The oxide of 
the metal is pure in the sapphire and the ruby. 

With copper it forms a most bcautiftil gold- 
colored alloy, which was exhibited under the 
name of Aluminium Bronze. This alloy also 
resists the action of the atmosphere, and is 
excessively hard. The polished surface is ex- 
ceedingly smooth and soap-like; which pro- 
perty, added to its lightness, and hardness must 
give it great value in the construction of those 
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portions of o«rt»in kinds of msohinery whieli 
are sulijeot to oonsUnt firiotion. 

Axtioles of jewelry of every doBoription, de- 
coratlTo omamente for rooms, watclieSy olooks, 
and a thousand other things are being made 
of it. 

Another beautiful eyidence of the measure- 
less beneficenoe of the AU-Giyer — another tri- 
umph of the Genius of Scienoe ! 



Impboyino Old Pastubss. — At a reoent ag- 
ricultural meeting in Cheshire, England, Rich- 
ard Dutton rMd a paper on the '* Agrionlture 
of Cheshire," in whioh he remarked : '*An old 
pasture field, rich in good herbage, should tuv^ 
tr be brought under the plow ^ on a dairy or graz- 
ing fiBum, without an urgent necessity. On 
our belt dry soils, old pastures are apt to be- 
come rough, and in seme cases covered with 
moss. This may be prevented to a great extent 
by a top dressing of salt, during the winter at 
the rate of 10 cwt. per acre ; or, in some oases, 
a good dressing of lime, at the same time free- 
ly harrowing the surface ; or, what is less ex- 
pensive, stocking them with sheep, during the 
winter months, at the same time feeding them 
with turnips or oom. In a very productive 
summer, or when a farmer has been unfortu- 
nate with his stock, he may with advantage 
mow such parts of his pastures as oan be spar- 
ed for the purpose. It is superfluous for me to 
say that on a very large proportion of our grass 
lands, draining and bone dusting are the great 
means of improvement, A question of some 
impwtanoe may be asked : * Are all our clay 
soils improved .by draining for mowing and 
pasture purposes ?' I think not. When there 
IS nothing in the herbage produced which indi- 
cates the presence of too much water, I think 
draining will add nothing to the fertility of 
such soSs so long as they are in grass." 



Faem Hsoqes — HoNET Locust. — ifre have, 
among other varieties, suggested the honey lo- 
cust as a plant worthy of pretty general trial, 
for a farm hedge. It is a strong-growing plant, 
forming, in its natural condition, a tree of good 
size, and therefore will require severe pruning 
to form a hedge. Some have tried it and foil- 
ed, perhaps from too close planting. It re- 
quires considerable room, and if grown as 
close as the hawthorn or osage orange, wiU be- 
come choked. Ihr. Warder recommends it as 
the most promising hedge plant we have ; and 
Wm. Beid, Elizabethtown, N. J., who has many 
fine hedges, is satisfied, after twenty-five years, 
trial, that it is more easily kept and better 
adapted for a farm fence than any other plant 
that has yet been used. Those, however, who 
expect to have a good hedge, in a few years, 
of this or any other plant that we are acquaint- 
ed with, will be sorely disappointed. — Rural 
New Yorker. 



nniliBf WkMt.-C!T«ia Drills. 

For many years the drill has been popular 
in those European countries wherein agricul- 
ture has flourished most But its use in Amer- 
ioa, to any oonsiderable extent, has been limit- 
ed to within the past few years. The principle 
upon which the practice is founded is philo- 
sophic, and its popularity tnust continue rapid- 
ly to increase. 

We have repeatedly urged upon the attention 
of our readers the advantages of drilling and 
and must continue to do so until all have been 
induced to make the experiment. The follow- 
ing, from the American Agriculturaliet, will 
show that we are not alone, among the jour- 
nalists, in an advocacy of this method of seed- 
ing: 

** There is scarcely any operation of forming 
concerning whioh practice, in different parts 
of the country, varies more than in this. The 
grain drill is a rare sight in New England, and 
rare also in many parts of the Middle and 
Western States and Canada. Still wherever 
its use is common it is held in very high esti- 
mation. In saving seed alone, a drill more 
than pays the interest on its cost. The risk of 
winter killing is greatly diminished, and an 
even seeding is readily secured. In the fol- 
lowing communication from Mr. A. Linton, of 
Chester Co,, Pa., written in response to a re- 
quest from ourselves, the advantagea are very 
simply and strongly set forth, and deserve the 
attention of every wheat grower who does not 
use the drill : 

TUX USB OF THX DBILL. 

To say anything advocating the use of the 
drill in sowing wheat in this section of the 
country, would be as superfluous as to disouss 
the excellence of anthracite for Aiel, or the 
utility of steam as a motive power. The use 
of the wheat drill is so nearly universal here 
on all land where it can be used, that the sight 
of a field sown in the old fashioned broadcast 
way is a rare occurrence. 

The advantages of drilling wheat may be 
very briefly stated as follows : It distributes 
the seed more evenly over the ground than is 
generally done in broadcast sowing ; the wheat 
is not 80 liable to be thrown out by the freez- 
ing and thawing which occurs here during the 
winter ; the depth at which the seed is placed 
in the ground can be regulated to a certain ex 
tent as the moisture or dryness of the soil may 
require, to insure its speedy germination. It 
takes less peed ; the crops look better and ripen 
more evenly than if sown in the old fashioned 
way ; and lastly, the use of the drill insures a 
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more thorough psepart^tio^.'^of the ground pre- 
yious to seeding, being a good cuUiyator itself. 
As to the points to be possessed hj a good 
drill : It should supply the seed regularly and 
equally to the separate drill tubes. The grain 
as it drops into them, should be plainly in -view, 
that the operator may see at a glanoe that they 
are all working properly. It should not be so 
as to prevent the regular flow of the seed. It 
should have an index to mark the quantity of 
ground sown, and a fixture enabling the user 
to regulate the rmount of seed per acre. There 
should be a contrivance to raise or fall the 
tubes at onoe, at least one foot clear of the 
ground; a similar contrivance to raise each 
tube separately, so that one or all the tubes 
can be cleared of any sods or other obstructions 
to successful covering of the seed. Each tube 
should be so arranged that if it should strike 
a stone or root, it will fly back without break- 
ing anything more than a small wooden pin. 
The drill tubes should not be too heavy, and 
yet heavy enough to put the seed in sufiiciently 
deep. It is better to drill in fall wheat by the 
first of October, as seed sown after that time 
often fails. The cause of failure, I think, is 
owing to drilling the seed too deep ; the ground 
at that season is cold, and seed placed too deep- 
ly in the soil is a long time coming up, the 
plants are stunted, and never after become 
vigorous." 

♦ 

Eradication op Ox-eye Daisies. — Do you 
M or any of your subsoribers know how to erad- 
icate the Ox-eye Daisy ? Part of my farm is 
becoming infested with them, and I want to 
get them out. An^. They may be kept iu check 
by sheep, they eating them so close that they 
will not seed. Sometimes they are kept from 
spreading by mowing them off with the scythe, 
while in flower, but they cannot be eradicated 
except by smothering with rotten wood or 
straw, or by effective cultivation. J. J. Thom- 
as states in the Country Gentleman^ that on a 
farm which he had lately visited in Pennsylva- 
nia, the Ox-eye daisy has been so thoroughly 
eradicated that not a plant could be seen though 
it is generally abundant in the neighborhood. 
The mode practiced for its extirpation is to 
plant two hoed crops in succession, usually In- 
dian corn, both being well manured, to be fol- 
lowed by wheat and| seeded "to clover. The 
few weeds which show themselves are dug up. 



Putting in Wheat, and the Chinch Bug. 
— Will you give the best method of putting in 
wheat to keep the chinch bug from working in 
it. Some farmers say leave the ground hard 
as you can get it, is the best way. Please give 
your opinion in the Farmer. C. S. E. 

Garden Vallit, Jackson Ck>. 

[We will discuss this subject at some length 
in a subsequent number. — ^Ed.] 



Prepwing Genu Oraiwd. 

Ed. Farmer : — ^I am a reader of the Farm- 
er, and wish to contihue so to be. In answer 
to your request in the Oct. No. to say either 
yea or nay as to whether the Farmer shall be i 
sustained, I say Yea, it shall be, as far as I i 
can contribute to its success. 

I venture to give my experience to the farm- 
ers of Wisconsin as to the results of different 
modes of preparing the soil for corn ; and then 
they who are satisfied with their old system , 
can continue it, and they who would apply a 
more thorough system can do so. 

I planted 3 acres and 60 rods of corn the 
past season, dividing it into 3 lots and prepar- 
ing the ground in three different ways. The 
first lot was fall plowed ; the second lot was 
spring plowed, and both were planted by the 
16th of May. The third lot was fall plowed, 
and then spring plowed, after the other was 
planted,, and planted on the 26th of May. 
The twice plowed was planted ten days later 
than the other two lots. All three lots had an 
equal share of the hoe and cultivator. The 
whole lot was new land, only broken up in 
1860 ; no difference in quality. But in husk- 
ing and gathering in the crops the difference 
was surprising. 

The first two lots — only once plowed — was 
nearly one-third less in quantity, and did not 
ripen so early. Moreover, the quality is not 
BO good by at least five cents per bushel. The 
secret of both fall and spring plowing lies in 
the extra depth. An ordinary team that can 
plow six inches deep in the fall, can plow eight 
inches deep in the spring. An extra two inch- 
es of depth is of great consequence to corn. 
I have seen corn roots only six inches long, 
with shallow plowing, and I have seen them 
twelve inches long, where the soil has been 
loose, and I have measured one this fall, where 
I plowed twice, sixteen inches long. 

In regard to deep plowing, the true theory 
is that it secures a deep, dry, warm bed of air- 
exposed soil, and that can be accomplished by 
plowing one inch deeper every time until a foot 
of good vegetable soil is attained. The soil is 
then prepared for the penetration of air and 
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wnXsr ta iaYigotf^ the pUnt By this 

I am perfectly Baiisfitd tbftt from fburteen to. 

twenty days can be gained in the maturing of 

the drop, besides the extra yield and extra 

quality. 

Another important matter is to select the 
eavliest ripe ears of com ovt of the fleld in the 
fall. p. Archer. 

SpiLWaFiiLi), Wis. 

! How to Boil Cider, and How to Keep it Fresh. 

Messrs. Hoyt & Campbell : — The Novem- 
ber No. of the Wis. Farmer, which you had 
the kindness to send me, has come to hand. I 
have read it carefully, and found it one of the 
best Agricultural Journals I cTer read. Hav- 
ing a little farm myself, I concluded to take 
the Farmer. Inclosed please find $1.00 for 
which please send it to me regularly to Schleiss- 
ingerville, Washington Co. Wis. 

I have one favor to ask of you, however, 
which you will please grant me. I have bought 
several bbls. of sweet cider, some of which I 
will boil, and some I will keep till summer. — 
Please tell me how to boil cider, and if it can 
be done in an iron kettle, or must it be copper? 
Please tell me how I must manage my cider in 
order to keep it properly, in order to keep it 
good and sweet. By so doing you will much 
oblige. Thos. Jenner. 

80BUIS8IRQnVILLS, Nov. 28, 1802. 

AxswBB. — Cider-boiUng requires • copper 
ketU% aad the process, though not difflonlt, 
requires close attention, particularly when the 
cider begins to syrup down. 

To keep cider sweet, it is recommended by 
Prof. Horsford to use a small quantity of sulph- 
«'/«- of lime — the same agent used to purify 
sorghum syrup. It is cheap and may be ob- 
tained in almost any of the cities. Others re- 
commend putting the cider into a cask that has 
been used for oil, and others use sulphur, mus- 
tard, charcoal, &c., &c. We have never tried 
the sulphite of lime, but are inclined to think 
it may answer a good purpose. Cider may be 
kept nicely in bottles, after remaining awhile 
in the cask to settle. If a small mass of rock 
candy be put in, and the bottle dose sealed, 
the dder will be as good as ohampaigne.— Bn 



Galvi»-€lnift»-Fndt aad oth«r dropi on Bandy 
Land. 

Friend Hoyt : — I saw a request in a late 
No. of the Far.mer for **the farmers to "writo 
for the Farmer," all and every one. I have 
often conversed with intelligent farmers, and 
learned many things that were worth remem- 
bering, and have asked them why they did not 
write ihat to the Farmer ? They answer, in- 
variably: "I write! Why, I don't know an 
exclamation point from a comma, and ihey 
would not print what / would write." I said, 
'* They cannot expect all farmers to be book- 
worms, and labor too ; and none but those that 
lab0r, know by experience what they write. I 
am no better scholar than you, yet, / shall 
write; if I don't write right, they must make 
it right." 

But I write for advice. I will state my case 
first: A number of our calves have a dry 
sore, something like a wart, about their heads, 
and one has nearly lost an eye by one that be- 
gan en her eyelid, and appeared to go under 
till the rough edges rubbed the eyeball. Now 
can you tell, or can any one else tell what it 
is, or if it can be cured ? They are in very 
good condition — not any too good, yet not poor. 
One would suppose they would be very poor 
with such sore heads. 

I must tell you now my experience in the 
culture of chufa. I raised it on the prairie for 
4 or 5 years, and I have raised it on* year on 
sand. I raised four times as much on sand as 
on prairie. So I conclude sandy land is best 
for chufa. I should like to hear from some 
one else. 

Is sandy land good for fruit? and what 
kinds do best? Do you think peaches 
could be raised on sand openings ? For in- 
stance, take a lot nearly surrounded with woods. 
I have a great notion of tryinff to raise peaches 
on such a lot. I tried them on the prairie, but 
with no success. Some say grapes do well on 
sand. I set out a number of cuttings last 
spring, and they grew finely. Some seem to 
be " dead set " against sandy land, but our 
one yearns experience has been good. We raised 
good turnips, parsnips, capital com, potatoes. 
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' any quantity of parapkins, squashes, ououm- 
bers, tomatoes, endiye, peas, beans, &c. Sal- 
sify, carrots and onions did not do well. 

\ Gumbo did well, but was too late. Cbufa beat 
anything I ever saw ; but wo cultivated well. 

N. M. 
LODI, Dec. 5, 18$2. 

Arswbb. — We know something of the dis- 
ease referred to. It is due to a foul habit of 
the animal system, and can ofLen be cured by 
purges of sulphur and the use of some altera* 
tive medicine, such as a compound of one part 
of ifithiops mineral, two of nitre, and four of 
sulphur, administered every night, in doses of 
one-half to one ounce, according to age and 
size of the animal. The warts may be remov- 
ed with a sharp pair of scissors, the raw sur- 
face of the root being afterwards touched with 
the nitrate of silver. Pustular eruptions on 
the edges of the lids, characterized by great 
soreness, are dithcuU to cure, but may some- 
times be cured by the use of an ointment of 
the nitrite of mercury. Any druggist can 
prepare it. 

We have but little hope of present success in 
the raising of peaches in the open orchard in 
this State. Sandy land with proper manuring 
will grow good fruit. — Ed. 



£eonomy of Small Parmi. 

The Maine Farmer, in an article on Chinese 
husbandry, deduces some conclusions in regard 
to the economy of small farms. 

1. The term small fariM may need some 
qualification. In France, the majority of farms 
do not average more than five acres each ; but 
here, a farm of from fifty to seventy-five acres 
would be called a small farm. And we believe 
there is more profit in working a farm of this 
size, considering the expense attendant upon 
it, than in carrying on a farm of three hun- 
dred acres. Eventually, all our farms will be 
reduced in size, partly for the purpose of con- 
ducting them with more profit, and also because 
agriculture will ultimately be the leading pro- 
fession engaged in. 

2. We learn another lesson from their meth- 
ods of saving fertilizing materials to apply to 
the soil — a lesson of the greatest importance, 
and one which we could use to good advantage. 
Were the same economy in saving manure 
practiced here as is common in China, we could 
support a population double our present num- 
ber, send men enough to war to put down every 



rebellion, whip England and Franoe, pay all 
our taxes, and leave everybody rioh. 

8. In the application of manure and irriga- 
tion, another lesson is taught us. There is no 
doubt that manure in a liquid form is tke bMt 
food for plants that can be applied. It eomei 
in direct contact with the rootlets, and in a 
form readily to be available for their growth. 
The more liquid manure we itse» and the*more 
irrigation is practiced — where practicable — the 
greater will be our crops, and the more sure 
our suocess. 



The Farmer's Ii&. 

The farmer's life, like the lives of those en- 
gaged in other occupations, has its sunny and 
shady side. It is a mingling *of care and 
comfort, of toil and recreation, of disappoint- 
ment and satisfaction, of fatigue and fresh- 
ness. It is not a life fraught with brilliant 
hopes, with fanciful anticipations, or magnifi- 
cent expectations. It is not a life whose rest- 
less days and sleepless nights are spent in 
contriving how to gratify a selfish ambition, 
by extending personal power and influence. 
Neither is it a life whose chief and mi^ty ob- 
ject is to acquire an immense fortune, to be- 
come the possessor of warehouses, ships, 
banks, railroads, and all the other costly ap- 
pendages of a princely fortune. 

It is a life that is unperplexed with such 
vast schemes and bold calculations. Yet it is 
a busy and honorable life — important to man- 
kind and the world, and it is necessary to build 
cq» national wealth, prosperity and liai^ness. 
It is a life whose qualifications for sooosis are 
a vigorous body, a vigorous will, and vigorous 
common sense. Yet with these important re- 
quisites, the farmer's life is not usually ft^vor- 
ed with rich golden harvests, or sudden pecu- 
niary independence. He does not gain his 
thousands by a single stroke of financial tact 
and foresight ; he does not look to the uncer- 
tain chances of speculation, to place him be- 
yond the reach of indigence, and labor, but he 
toils early and late, satisfied with small profits 
and managing generally to save a large pro- 
portion of his gains. 

Thus his income usually exoeeds his expend- 
itures, and he is therefore a rioh man — accord- 
ing to the definition of riches given by the 
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wisest philosophers. Business men may hare 
larger yearly dividends in dollars and cents, 
bnt their expenses, their cares, their risks, 
their responsibilities are vastly greater ; they 
are liable to bankruptcy and failure from niun- 
bers of causes which they cannot prevent or 
perceive, and these considerations, perhaps, 
bring their real incomes nearly on a level with 
the farmer's. 

Besides, the farmers life contains much that 
is pleasant and comfortable. He has a home 
which he can call his own, to beautify and 
adorn; he can embellish it with all that is 
tasteful and agreeable to his fancy, and make 
it a home rich with sweet memories and asso- 
ciations, and attractive for its neatness, sim- 
plicity and coiiness. He has a garden, in 
which he can gratify an honest pride, in pro- 
ducing all that is beautiful and useful in the 
floral and vegetable resources of the climate. 
He has a farm, which he feels it an inward satis- 
faction to cultivate, improve and beautify ; and 
thus there is joy in his labor, strength in his 
fatigue, and thankfulness in his repose. He 
is acknowledged to be the most independent of 
all men ; working and communing with Nature 
as he does, must make him the happiest of 
mortals, or at least, he should be, since whole- 
some exercise strengthens and invigorates the 
system, and makes him the healthiest of men. 

Having so many spare hours and moments, 
he has an opportunity, by the aid of books, 
newBp^>ers and other means, certainly to make 
himself one of the most intelligent of men. 

.1. T. Dalk. 

Lime as a Fertiliser. 

I noticed in a late issue of the Kural a com- 
munication from a subscriber, desiring inform- 
ation on the subject of lime as a fertilizer. In 
New Jersey and some of the eastern counties 
of Pennsylvania, lime has been extensively 
used as a fertilizer for the last twenty years. 
Many farms in that region which would sell 
for no more than twenty-five or thirty dollars 
an acre, are now worth a hundred, and the im- 
provement has been made almost wholly by the 
use of lime. But renovating worn out lands 
by the use of lime is a business which a man 
should understand before engaging in it exten- 
sively. It does not act like stable manure, 
and produce a beneficial effect in whatever 



manner applied. In fltct, were it so used, it 
would in many cases prove a serious iigury in- 
stead of benefit to crops. Formerly the prac« 
tice was to sow it broadcast, at the rate of 
fifty bushels of slacked lime to the sore, on 
land prepared far wheat, and just before sow- 
ing. But more recently the practice has been 
to spread it as early in the season as possible, 
on sod intended for com the next year. By 
the first method but little if any efiect would 
be observed in the crop of grain, but the crop 
of hay following would be more than doubled, 
as well as the crops following. By the last 
method a very n&orked effect would be observed 
in the com and following crops. Its effeote 
will always be most distinctly seen in grass. 
In the extensive peach orchards of New Jersey 
lime is almost the only manure used. 



STOCK REGISTER. 



Christiaa Leads. 

"■ What now ? a sermon on the short-comings 
of christians?" Yes, just that. But then we 
use the term "christian," in this place, in con- 
tradistinction f^om barbarian^ and intend to 
restrict the application of ** loads'' to the ma- 
terial of one sort or another wherewith the 
representative teamster is accustomed to bur- 
den those poor, patient servants of the field 
and road — the ox and the horse. 

While in London it was scarcely possible to 
pass the whole length of those great thorough- 
fares of travel and trafSc, Holborn, Cheapside, 
and Picadilly, without one's human sympathies 
being tortured by the misfortunes of wretch- 
edly abused horses. The streets are paved 
with blocks of stone, which, being coated with 
a slimy dirt, are so slippery that for a horse to 
stand at all, on anything like a steep grade, is 
difficult, even' when no load is behind him. — 
What, then, under such circumstances, must 
be the trials of such as are loaded down to the 
last limit of their strength — slipping, catching, 
falling on their knees, and then springing vio- 
lently to escape the merciless lash, then slip- 
ping again and again, and finally sprawling 
broadside upon the pavement, with strained or 
broken limbs, and not unfrequently with fear- 
ful, fatal ruptures ? 

But scenes like these are not confined to Lon- 
don. We have seen them too often in most of 
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our large cities in America. In the country, 
too, the beast of burden is quite as frequently 
treated in a barbarous manner. Hauling wheat 
or wood to market, lumber from towa, logs to 
the mill, and many other jobs familiar to the 
farmer are occasions for a trial of strength, 
which not alone the fanner's boys and hired 
men are tempted to improve; the ambitious, lazy 
or reckless owner, himself, though old enough 
and big enough to know better, is often seen in 
muddy hollow or on mid hill, shaking his lines, 
brandishing his whip, kicking old Bob under 
the belly and bawling, "G-i-t up!" when if 
properly loaded, his team would be able to 
walk quietly and confiUently, at least surely, 
through, up, or over the difficulty. Such men 
deserve themselves to be overtasked and put 
through at the end of the lash. 

Many teamsters overload from want of cor- 
rect judgment. They don't mean to abuse their 
teams, but lack the ability to estimate the 
weight of a given load. These are deserving 
of condemnation for that they do not more 
carefully experiment — beginning with loads 
certainly small, and gradually inereasing them 
to the proper limit. A man or boy who won't 
do this should never be intrusted with a team. 

If any of our readers are in the habit of 
overloading, we earnestly hope that either the 
bad economy or the barbarity of the practice 
will influence them to repent and reform. 



Cleanly Cattle. 

If there is one thing in which the Argovian 
takes particular pride, and in which he partic- 
ularly excels, it is in the care of his cattle. 
They are elephants in size, and their glossy 
hides betoken some peculiar art on the part 
of their masters. Not a particle of dust or 
straw is allowed to cling to them, and they are 
combed and washed as only horses are else- 
where. Not with a curry-comb, but with old 
cards, which, being finer and softer, are more 
agreeable to the animal, and improve the fine- 
ness of the hair. This receives an additional 
lustre by being rubbed with old flannel. They 
actually shine ; and the gentle creatures have 
an evident consciousness of their beauty, for 
they are eareful not to soil their ashy-gray 
and chestnut robes by lying in the mud when 
allowed to take a walk. Animals can acquire, 
if they have not by nature, a fine sensibility, 
and when they have once experienced the 



pleasant sensation of cleanliness, learn to take 
care of themselves. Not only do they exercise 
this care for the person of the animal, but tre 
at the pains of removing every feather and 
other unpalatable substance firom their food ; 
and the water-troughs where they drink are 
kept as clean as if human beings resorted to 
them. If anybody doubts the efficacy of these 
means, let him come and see, not only how 
large, but how intelligent these dumb creatures 
look ; how they watch every motion of those 
who talk to them, and listen to all they say. 
What an affectionate moan they will utter to 
welcome the milkers, who are always men, as 
they say, ** Women tickle the eow, and never 
take all the milk from the udders, so that she 
gives less and less." It is said of them that 
the Argovian will send for the doctor for his 
cow a great deal quicker than for his wife ; 
but we did not see any evidence that he was 
not sufficiently attentive to both. — The Cottn^e^ 
of the Alps — ^fiss Johnson. 



Clean Stables. 



It is the mistake of too many farmers that 
cleanliness is not essential to the health and 
comfort of domestic animals. Indeed we have 
found some who erred so greatly in this direc- 
tion as to believe Jilth essential; while the 
practice of the great majority gives sanction 
to this theory. 

Accordingly, it is not an uncommon thing to 
find cattle and horses in uncleaned, unlittered 
stables, their legs and bodies two-thirds cov- 
ered with an incrustation of mud and manure. 
And the poor hog — alas, how often is he com- 
pelled to wade for the whole period of his brief 
earthly career in mortar of earth and offal 
up to his eyes. 

No greater mistake could be made in the 
care of animals than this. True, they will, if 
so trained, tolerate dirt as patiently as do so 
many specimens of the genus homOy But that 
proves nothing against the doctrine of clean- 
liness, which has its fonndation in a law of 
nature unrepealed and unrepealable. 

There is no animal in domestic use the phys* 
iological law of whose system does not demand 
the utmost cleanliness of the skin, and any 
treatment that falls short of this mark is there- 
fore, less than philosophic. 

But this is not all : the effluvia which must 
fill the atmosphere of s stable where accumu- 
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lations of filth are allowed is likewise prejudi- 
cial to the health of animals, and should be 
avoided on this acoount, if for no other reason. 

And then there is another objection to filthy 
stables which should appeal as directly and 
strongly as either of the above to the humanity 
and pecuniary interest of the owner. Filth of 
the skin produces discomfort, and discomfort 
diminishes the capacity of the animal for im* 
provement in bodily condition, and, of course, 
proportionally increases the expense of feed- 
ing. 

Will not all our readers who happen to have 
stock, consider this matter and correct their 
practice by a strict conformity to the princi- 
ples herein referred to ? 

Hones Should be Sxereiied Daily. 

Horses require daily exercise in the open 
air, and can no more be expected to exist with- 
out it, than their owners. Exercise is an es- 
sential feature in stable management, and like 
well-opportuned food tends aUke to preserve 
the health of horses. 

Daily exercise is necessary for all horses, 
unless they are sick ; it assists and promotes a 
free circulation of the bloed, determines mor- 
bific matter to the surface, develops the mus- 
cular structure, creates an appetite, improves 
the wind, and finally invigorates the whole 
system. We oaunot expect much of a horse 
that has not been habituated to sufiicient daily 
exercise ; while such as have been daily exer- 
cised, and well managed, are capable not only 
of great exertion and fatigue, but are ready 
and willing to do our bidding at any season. 
When an animal is overworked, it renders the 
system very susceptible to whatever morbid 
influences may be present, and imparts to the 
disease they may labor under, an unusual de- 
gree of severity. The exhaustion produced by 
want of rest is equally dangerous; such 
horses arc always among the first victims of 
disease, and when attacked their treatment is 
embarrassing and unsatisfactory. — Stock Jour. 



A Novel Wat of Cu&uio ▲ Bssacby Ho&ss. 
— A correspondent of the Towa Homestead was 
out riding the other day with a friend, and 
observed that one of tlie homea had » hole in 
each ear. On inquiring the cause, he learned 
that it was to keep the horse ft-om jumping. 
«Why," said he, «a horse don't jump with 
his ears.'* "Tom are mistaken,'' replied his 
friend ; << a horse Jumps as much with his ears 
as with his feet, and unless he can have tree 
use of his ears he oavnot jump." He ties the 
two ears togetheri and has no more trouble 
with the horse. We give this for what it is 
worth. 



BeotClimato for Sbeop. 

Sheep ean stand cold weather without injury 
if it is dry. Sudden changes and cold rains 
are very injurious. We believe sheep require 
shelter quite as much in the Southwest as at 
North. The weather is not as cold, but is 
more changeable, and the sheep frequently get 
thoroughly soaked to the skin. In this condi- 
tion a cold raw wind and a damp soil can not 
help but carry o£f much of the heat which is 
necessary to the well-being of the sheep. The 
natural heat of the body of sheep (105®) is 
much higher than that of horses and cattle. 
This heat is kept up by the consumption of 
food (or burning of fuel) in the lungs, etc., of 
the animal. To prevent this heat from flying 
ofi^, the sheep are provided with a good warm 
coat of wool. To be effectual, however, the 
coat must be kept dry. In a cold, dry climate, 
if the wool get a little wet on the outside it is 
soon frozen, and this acts as a coat of mail, 
with a good warm lining of dry wool inside, 
so that the heat from the warm body within 
does not fly off. It is said that the Scotch 
Highlanders in olden times when exposed dur- 
ing frosty nights, wet their plaids before lying 
down to sleep, and by holding them a short 
time from their bodies they were frozen in a 
stiff hard board, sufficiently thick and imper- 
vious to defend them from the cold. The slight 
coat of frozen wool acts in the same way. Sut 
in wet weather there is no such protection, and 
so it is that you will find it equally important 
to provide shelter in the warm, but wet and 
changable, climate of the Soutwestern Spates. 



Lambs Dtiko from Wool in ths Stomaoh. 
— The Irish Farmer's Oazette says : Lambs very 
frequently swallow particles of wool, which in 
playfulness they suck and bite from their dams; 
to prevent which the dams, when this occurs, 
should be smeared with a mixture of aloes and 
water, or assefetida and water. When they 
swallow the wool and it gets mixed with the 
curd in the stomaoh, it forms hard balls that 
are indigestible; but the administration of a tea- 
spoonful of soda mixed in water twiee or thrioe 
a day dissolves and digests the cur^, if not j^one 
too far. Calves frequently die of the same dis- 
ease, and the only remedy yet found is soda. 



Film on a Horse's Era. — A correspondent 
of the Country Oent, says: "About three 
mon^s since I discovered a serious film on the 
eye of a mare belonging to me, which made 
one eyi) totally blind. I was advised to try 
dif^rfht remedies by different persons — the 
first "^as to put in burnt alum powdered, twice 
a day for several days. This had no benefioial 
effect, but rather the contrary. I then tri0d 
bathing with cold water three times a day, 
takins the water directly from the well. In a 
week i^r ten days it began to get better: In 
two months the sight was restored, apparently 
as well as the other. 
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THE BEE KEEl^ER. 



The Apiary^A Chapter ef well-iettted Faeta. 

1. All stocks of bees should be kept strong 
in numbers. A well-garrisoned city may defy 
assault. 

2. A moderate increase of swarms will keep 
them strong, and secure the largest yield of 
honey. As the calyes are raised, at the cost 
of butter and cheese, so bees are multiplied at 
the expense of lioney. 

8. Bees filled with honey are not inclined to 
sting. As the robber's knife is stayed by your 
purse, so bees are bribed with proffered sweets. 

4. In natural swarming, bees fill themselves 
with honey. Emigrants to a new country 
carry their treasures along, as capital to begin 
with. 

6. Bees, alarmed with smoke, or otherwise, 
instinctively seize upon their stores. The 
house-holder, at the cry of fire, secures what 
he can. 

6. There should be no communication be- 
tween occupied hives, allowing the bees of one 
to pass directly into the other. " No house is 
large enough for two families." 

7. A swarm of bees, destitute of a queen, 
fast dwindles away, and, unless supplied with 
one, soon perishes, either by robbers or moths. 
A country without a government, a faim with- 
out an owner. 

8. Swarms having combs insufficiently pro- 
tected by bees, furnish a retreat for miUert and 
food for worms. Unguarded treasures invite 
thieyes. 

9. An excess of drones should be avoided 
by discouraging the construction of the cells 
that produce them. Drones are the <*dead 
heads" of the hive— the lueleMs males in the 
farmer's herds. 

10. The building of drone comb may, to a 
great extent, be prevented ; first, by securing 
Uie construction of new combs, in hives con- 
taining young queens ; and second, by placing 
frames to be filled in other hives, near the cen- 
tre. ** An ounce of prevention is better than 
a pound of cure." 

11. Qneena are most eoonomioally reared in 
small swarms. Who would employ ten men to 
do what one could do better? 

12. Small swarms, if united in the fall, win- 
ter more safely, and consume less honey." 
** In union there is strength." 

18. Bees of colonies containing fertile «nd 
unfertile queens, should not be put together 
without first « breaking them up," i. e., induc- 
ing them to fill with honey, and destroying the 
unfertile queen. 

14. Natural swarming, always uncertain and 
perplexing, exposes the bee-keeper to much 
loss of time and money ; while artificial swarm- 
ing, securing at all times the presence of a 
worker-layer queen, doin away with all watch- 
ing, and loss by flight to the woods, is both 
•are and economical. — Kty to Be* Keeping, 



Bee Govenunmit. 

Undoubtedly the Great Creator and Wise 
Law-giver has instituted a government for the 
bees ; yet the swarm requires no leader, nor 
the colony a sovereign The administration is 
not committed to any one individual. To each 
member of the community, whether worker, 
drone, or queen, is assigned a specific duty, 
task, or function ; and the disposition and de- 
sire to labor in its vocation is implanted into 
each, so that in their several spheres all co-op- 
erate for the general good — the welfare of the 
commonwealth. The queen — the mother bee 
— is, indeed, of the first and highest import- 
ance to the colony ; but she is not its sover- 
eign, nor in any aspect its guide, leader, or 
governor. Impelled by the instincts of her 
nature, she performs her duties in the family, 
like every other bee, in accordance with her 
faculties and to the extent of her ability. 
Nevertheless, she occupies, on the whole, a 
subordinate station. The supreme power re- 
sides in the masses. Decision and action em- 
anate from them as a body. Their will deter- 
mines ; their wishes rule. Though ordinarily 
shey tenderlp nourish and cherish, protect and 
defend the queens, drones, and brood; yet 
when the prosperity or preservation of the 
colony demands it, they imprison, mutilate, 
expel, or destroy either. From their arbitra- 
ment there is no appeal ; their decree is abso- 
lute and subject to no reversal; and their 
power cannot be resisted. — Baldenttein. 



THE POULTERER. 



Flea for tile CMokens. 

If any cold-blooded philosopher doubts that 
domestic fowls have cold toes in cold weather ; 
or if any careless keeper of poultry is in the 
habit of practically ignoring the existence of 
his chickens and turkeys, except when they 
come upon the table, we beg to assure them 
both thai they are in serious error. Fowls 
need protection and oare just as really as hors- 
es and cattle, and he who neglects to provide 
shelter and food is gnilty of both cruelty and 
bad economy. It is impossible that they should 
either fatien readily or lay eggs plentifully un- 
less kept warm and supplied with an abund- 
anee of appropriate food. The rudest kind of 
a shed for roosts are better than nothing. A 
little pains for a few nights will get them wont, 
ed, and then if well fed with grain, meat and 
vegetables, they will reward you with plump- 
er roasts, and more frequent and merrier cackle. 
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THE HORTICULTURIST. 



A. O, HANFORD, 



OORRESPONDING EDITOR 



The Striped Bug. 

Mb.. Editor — Sir : Some time last spring I 
wrote joa a short sermon in relation to oorres- 
pondents and for your own special use, which 
yoa took the responsibility to publish in the 
Fabmsr, thereby informing its readers that I 
was in possession of a method to prevent the 
ravages of the striped bug, which, with some 
other things, I had communicated to the 
Farxir, had been withheld, through careless- 
ness, or some other unknown cause, ft'om its 
readers. 

Since that time I have receiyed some com- 
munications from different parts of the State 
to leam the mystery, but which came too late 
to be of any benefit this season, so I have left 
them unanswered, and now claim the columns 
of the Farhbr to satisfy the curiosity which 
the publication of my article to the Editor has 
raised. As it is an old affair, I will occupy no 
space in explaining the high flown words used 
in praise of said article, except to state that 
the cure is founded on the principle of " loving 
our enemies, or deing good for evil.'' Now 
the whole secret is to feed your bugs with 
something they like better than melons. Do 
not striped bugs like squash plants better than 
the plants of any other vine ? I think so ; and 
accordingly plant alternate rows of squashes 
with other vines, putting in ten times the 
amount of seed which I wish to mature, and 
thinning out when so large as to interfere with 
those I wish to grow. In this way I keep lots 
of bugs in my garden, and have melons sure 
every year. If I have no squash seed, I plant 
the next better thing, and if nothing can be 
had but seeds of the same sort, plant an abund- 
ance of them, so that the bugs may have a plenty 
and have some left for me. T. Sears. 

Moimonxo, Green County, Wis. 



Keepixig Orchardi CnltiYated. 

The Oardmer't MontKlyyWi excellent journal, 
published in Philadelphia, Thomas Meehan, 
Editor, eontained an article a few weeks sinee, 



the leading idea of which was, ** that orchards 
are more successful through a series of years 
laid down in grass and annually top-dressed, 
than when cultivated and cropped." The 
Country Gentleman^ and some other papers, 
dissent from the doctrine, and urge cultivation. 
The true course, it seems to us, lies between 
the two extremes. We have never known an 
orchard to flourish that was continually in 
grass, no matter what the other circumstioices 
were. Perhaps excessive top-dressing might 
make it thrifty, — we have never tried it, — but 
it would certainly greatly promote the growth 
of the grass. On w other hand, orchard land 
continually cultivated for many years, and an- 
nually manured, wiU so force the trees as to 
make them tender and liable to disease, and 
produce such a surplus of wood as to prevent 
their fruiting. — N. E, Farmer. 




Bwarf Apple Trees. 

The above eut is intended to illustrate a dwarf 
apple tree three or four years old. These little 
trees are especially adapted to the garden and 
limited grounds. They occupy but little space 
,^(5 or 6 feet apart, when on paradise stocks, is 
quite suflioient), hence a number of varieties 
may be grown on a small piece of ground ; 
planted along the border and walks, they need 
but slightly interfere with the other products 
of the garden. 

The dwarf apple tree, like the dwarf pear, 
may be moved safely when of bearing age, and 
it is not unusual to send trees ftrom the nursery 
ftill of blossom buds ; where one is in haste 
this may do, but trees one or two years old 
wiU generally give the best satisfaetion. 

By observing a little care in pruning and 
training, these miniature trees may be made 
objects of beauty, thus adding to the agreea- 
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Idleness of the garden. They come into bear- 
ing very young, and are exceedingly product- 
ive. 

Dwarf apple trees are produced by working 
any desired eort upon the paradise apple, a 
French species of very dwarf habit. The Dou- 
cain, another foreign sort, is used when a pyr- 
amidal tree, or a larger sized dwarf is desired. 
All yarieties seem to do equally well on these 
stocks ; uniting freely, assuming a dwarf habit, 
I coming early into bearing and the fruit often 
of increased sise. 

It should be observed thai the Poucain being 
of a more vigorous habit, the trees worked up- 
on this stock will not usually bear fruit quite 
as soon as on the paradise, and unless checked 
by root pruning, will attain to a much larger 
size, intermediate between the standard tree 
and the paradise dwarf. 

We should like to see the experiment tried 
in Wisconsin of an orchard of low branched 
trees on Doucain stocks — ^plant«d 12 feet apart. 
It would be very interesting, and could not fail 
to, be profitable. * 

Winter apples will become so abundant as to 
be easily purchased at moderate prices. The 
supply of fine early sorts never equals the de- 
mand, besides many are too delicate and tender 
for long carriage to market. 

These early sorts, then, should be chiefly 
planted in the garden. For the sake of novel- 
ty and ornament, the largest and the high col- 
ored varieties are often chosen. 

The roots of these little trees being near the 
surface, and all within a limited space, it will 
readily be seen that they need good culture. 

Annual dressings of manure in the autumn, 
mulching in the spring, with thorough pruning, 
are required to insure the best results. 

A. G. HANronn. 

GOLUKBUS, Ohio. 

To Grow Htacimths properly in water, the 
bulb and glass should be covered with a black 
cloth until roots enough have been formed to 
make sure the support of the stem leaves and 
flowers. Otherwise the plant wUl pine, and 
the bnlb begin to decay, before the flower is 
half perfected. 



FMt Baising Ul Visoomiin. 

Brothkb Hott :— I believe it is about two 
years ago that I promised to write for the 
Farmer. Well, perhaps it is better late than 
never. 

My hobby, as many of your readars are 
aware, is the cultivation of fruit ; and though 
I have met with many reverses, and many loss- 
es, yet I am beginning to get fruit enoagh to 
pay a handsome profit. I commenced setting 
in the spring of 1854, and in order to get a 
good stand of trees in an orchard of 3000» I 
have had to set over 4000. Many varieties 
died out and had to be replaced with varieties 
adapted to the locality. 

Some of your readers will naturally expect 
a five column article from the above experience, 
but it is entirely unnecessary. The whole se- 
cret of fruit raising can be summed up in three 
points : 1st. A high and dry location ; 2d. va- 
rieties, adapted to the locality ; 8d. give the 
trees as good cultivation as you would so many 
hills of corn. 

The best varieties for this locality (Bock 
County) are Yellow Harvest, Carolina Red 
June, High Top Sweet, or Sweet Lowell, 
Siberian Crab, Fall Winesap, Fameuse, 
Westfield Seeknofurther, Northern Spy, Golden 
Russet, Tallman Sweet, Winter Winesap, Red 
Romanite, Rawles* Jannet. The Yellow Har- 
vest, Northern Spy, and Rawles' Jannet are 
not more than half hardy, but possess too 
iiany good qualities to be rejected. I have 
some 300 pear trees, and though some varie- 
ties are worthless, yet others have done well, 
and I have been able to accommodate my friends 
with some as fine pears as ever grew in Christ- 
endom. The great difficulty about the tree is, 
that if the blight strikes it, it is almost sure 
to die, when the apple tree under the same cir- 
cumstances would not. The Flemish Beauty 
is the pear. If the primeval Garden contained 
Flemish Beauty Pears, God knows that my 
sympathies are with Adam for being kicked 
out of Paradise. John Tinkrb. 

Cuirtoir, (Ogd«n P. O.) Rock Co., Wli., Dec. 8, 1861 
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" It the BeUware a Good Growert *; 
,,7)u»%«oiUo» !• oft^ mIm4 bj peraoni of 

of doubt as to t^oMMWor thatahould bo nada. 
Ib QUM»w<wdoy (he i«|NroadMMtf hM boo« made 
^ .flMM loxieni that tibit Doli^waro it nat a 
Uuriltj groirer. Now wo baYo bo aotiial oxpe^ 
lltiioe of our own iqHOL wbiok to bate •» an* 
8wer ; bat wbila at the Colombiu (Okie) Nor* 
sery, a few dayt ago, we bad an opportunity 
of measaring a Tine, trelliMKi upon the toutb 
tide of one of the buildings, whose growth, 
duriiag the past season, had bean oyer sixteen 
f^t! 

The oiroumstaaoes ^ toil and exposure may 
bATO batn mem fsTorable than would, in all 
cases, be practicable, atid yet we could not see 
Uiat they were. But, no matter what the cir- 
eosostanoes, it was a splendid ellmb— that of 
the Tine in question — and did much towards 
settling onr own qaeasiea as to a possible rapid 
and ibYilly growth of the Delaware. 



PsAns OK QuiNCK. — This subject is well 
treated by Mr. Saunders in tibe last Farmer 
mid QardmuT, He says: Pears grafted on 
quinee require deep, rich soil. Many fkilures 
hare occurred and much disappointment has 
been occasioned by planting dwarf pear trees, 
In tho absence of a proper luiowl^lge as to the 
ti^atment they demand. Pear culture on this 
system is not for those who plant a tree as they 
do a gate post, and who look upon the after 
treatment of both In the same light, vit : leaye 
them until they decay, and then plant another, 
mimbling all the while about the absurdity of 
(nis mode of raisine pears. When planting 
the trees, place some light soil around the roots 
to giTe them a start. Cover the whole of the 
qwinoe root and about an insh of the pear stem 
with soil. The quince will throw out roots 
f^«ely Arom any portion of the eoTtred surfl^ce 
If healthT, therefore deep planting, so long as 
the soil is in proper condition, is not in this 
case injurious. If the roots are stumpy, and 
desUtute of llbres, out seyeral on yarious parts 
of their surikces, to encourage the emission of 
roots. 



SrvxnAL AnnoLBs of Talue intended for 
this de]^artment came to hand after we had in 
type 80 much of other matter that we are ob- 
liged to defer their pubVoation until the next 
number. 



MECHANICAL & COMMERCIAL. 



BonbtAil Cnmney-A* Word of Caution to the 
FteiMn. 

0«r feaden will haye nMieed that a yei^ 
large proportion of till the money now in eir* 
eulation, in this State, consists of the notes of 
Bastem banks. It will likewise baye been 
obserted by those who are acquainted with (he 
plac^ where these notes were issued, that 
many of them are out-of-the-way places, akin 
i^ the nondescript and unftndable <« cities" 
where wild-cat banking is supposed not to 
baye been carried on in our own State. 

Now, some of these banks are probably 
sound, carrying on a legitimate business, but, 
as a general rule, like the eye- waters of quaek 
doctors, it is perfectly safe to let them alone. 

What per cent, the bankera get for shoying 
them off, to the partial eznhisioa of notes of 
their own State banks, and of the United 
States, we are imable to say ; possibly they 
make no more than the exchange, which, of 
course, they saye to themseWes, by haying the 
notes of the banks located within the State on 
whose banks they issue drafts. 

But whether the bankers are making them- 
selves rioh at the probable sacrifice of the peo- 
ple, or not, the reason above given — to wit: 
the uncertainty of their soundness, and the 
probability of their failure when their circula- 
tion is all out and far away from home — should 
be sufficient to make us cautious about getting 
too ^uch of their *' rags " into our hands. 

But there are yet other reasons. First, 
many of the Eastern notes in question are 
counterfeits— certainly a much larger propor- 
tion than of our own bank notes. 

Secondly, the Qovemment of the United 
States directly, and we ourselves' remotely, 
must be the losers by the circulation of this 
trashy currency ; since by it the currency is- 
sued by the Treasury at Washington must be 
limited in its circulation, and the bonds of the 
Government bearing interest will need to be 
substituted therefor to the amount of the ex- 
cess of circulation over the demand for the 
notes. 
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The QoTernmeat notes bear no interesC, kad 
it is an adranUge, U^ipcefore, to get off a« mucii 
of them as possible, ia order to save the issu- 
a9oe of bonds instead, and the pajing of in- 
terest thereon. In this waj, if the demand 
for notes were so great that none wonld be 
foroed upon the GoTemment for redemption 
with bonds, an amount no less than aboui UtV* 
ty millioni per annum could be laTod to the 
national Treasury ; and if to the aoTemment, 
then to the people, since it is thej, who, in 
some manner-— either as tariff or diareot taz-r 
must make up this amount, and, indeed, event* 
uallj, pay the whole debt of the nation. 

Plainly put, then, the question stands thus 2 
Shall we prefep the GoTemmebt linder which 
we Uto, for whioh we are porting out our treas- 
ure and our blood like water, and without 
which we are without prosperity and happi« 
ness, as IndiTidnals, and without strength, 
honor, and glory as a nation, or ahall we rath«- 
er help the selfish sharpers of New York and 
New England ? 

Byery patriot will answer in a moment:— 
'*GiTe us the notes of the GoTemment, and when 
that fails let us also go to smash. I would 
rather trust the nation than unknown and 
doubtftil inditidualB." 

Another thought, in support of this policy : 
The history of the present war has taught us 
that pecuniary considerations are among the 
strongest that engage the interest and effort of 
the American people. Indeed this is true of 
any nation. Pure patriotism is a much scarcer 
article than we used to think. A heary and 
widely diffused circulation of U. S. currency 
will, therefore, have the effect to strengthen 
the GoYernment by making alniost every man 
the nation's creditor. It is in a similar way 
that the debt of England is made a bond of 
strength to the British Eingdbm. 

Accordingly, in view of all the circumstan- 
ces, we feel it our duty to advise the farmers 
of Wisconsin to demand in payment for what 
they have to sell— first, Treasury Notes of the 
United States, If these can't be had, then call 
tor the notes of your own State banks. Re- 



fuse to take any other currency, at least la 
oonstdinble asBonnt, «r to kaep f cr tt*M ihlaa 
one day, and tlnia difrs bifok tkt «a0tf<lKM4 
tff EMtairn monay to Hi oWB'l^lsfee. 

If, M indi^Hd«il«, yMi find pkotMfm'poHr' 
erless agaiast the baaibrS' Ude, thma affliiiM 
yotutArw as eommuaities, and tbat ddk|(U 
the eiltcalatioa of uMnay aach as it wit ba mih 
for yon to Uke, and, if aeoMsa^, h61d. 

Tha Piaparattta of Iroa PlafiM. 

iStr. Mattison, hn artisan in the Bi^voiiiport 
dockyard, Engiatia, has iaTenfcad a moda (^ 
preparing iron plates for ships' sides, whieh k 
is expected will very much facilitate that dlffi- 
enlt work. It is tlkus descriMlt 

*« The first process, taldag thaasDuli fbv tka 
curve of the plate, is effected b^ what is tana- 
ed an * Ordnance box * — that is, a wide piece 
of iron standing on its edge through which a 
number of movabla bolts are placed. Oa the 
points of the belts being fitted agaii^ the^BJide 
of a ship they are pressed home- into the hol- 
lows of the curve until the exaet shape is ob- 
tained. They are then ^i|itene4 by aorews and 
thus rendered immovable. In oonnebtlon with 
taking the mould is ^another instrument for 
obtaining the levels and curved edges of |he 
ship's side. I( is made of slight polis|ie|d vnn^ 
^^cpe^iagly flexljble, so that it readily oonforiM 
itaelf to %e curve when' by movable pieesa of 
iron crossways and length,ways the leveis are 
taken. The instrument an being removed re* 
turns imme^ately to its original flatteaad 
shape, the edges only retaining the pe^aUar 
form given to it by the ship's side. This ia- 
strumpnt is for the levels only, the cur?e of 
the ship's side being obtained by the other. 
The mould being thus taken is traasleiirsd to 
the machine ^that actually makes the euurve, 
which consists of a kind of an iron box «tUled 
with wbat are termed 'peppots'^^thai Ja» a 
number of pieces of iron about aninoip aqaare 
and ten inches long. Those, by screws iin iha 
bottom,, can also be lowered or raised, and the 
mould being placed on the ipp of the:»e mai»- 
ble pieces of iron, t|he exact shape of the bnrva 
is secured, and the.'peppyots' are scnev^ad into 
their proper position. Another framework, 
containing similar pieces of icpnin a couTorsa 
position, 19 suspended over the one already de* 
scribed. When the plate to be curved has to 
be laid on, the lower framework is to be drawn 
out on a kind of rail ; the plate, after being 
heated, is laid bn the top of the 'peppots' sind 
drawn into its former position, when by means 
of a lever, the upper 'pep^ots' are brought 
down with such power as to secure the requir- 
ed shape. The model is 20 inches wide, M 
long and 42 high. The plan is said to possess 
great advantages over the one now in use for 
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taldiif the oarrM by meftiif of weoden m€fdl€kr 
ipkfoli an iiMaUjr 8^ fc«l iri4« a*4 # «Mt 
Uiio^ and aboai 16 feet loog. Tkese moalds 
are eumbereome and constlj. Mr. Mattison's 
^in hag been iUbttiiited to lUar-Adnlriil Sir 
Thomaa Paaley, siiperiiiieBdentf and other oA- 
oers of the Deronport and Kejham yards, who 
are understood to nare expressed their approT- 
al of the intention. The model is to be sent 
to Woolwieh to be tested." 




Our Fremituu Snpar Cans KilL 

U ^e pins to be so well underat&od now that 
the e<!onomicftl productioTi of Sorghum syrup 
and sugar iti tfao Northern States is a feasible 
thing, ibat there is no longer need of elaborate 
argum<^tiL to prore it. Hundreds of thousands 
of dollars have been saved to the pocketa of 
out people in this way^ during the pftst year, 
vjid the next season will find thousatids of 
farmers engaged tn the cultivaiion of the cane 
who h&ve nerer before undertaken it. 

AlrcnsJy i?ugsr and mol&sfles linTe been pro- 
daced In large qnantiuesE, of a quality which 
compares favorably with ihe best products of 
the Sonrliern eikne, and there are bo many ef- 
toTlt^ niJtUiag to still further improve them, that 
success is no longer doubtful- 
One of the great desiderata is perfect ma- 
ehint'ry for crush tng the canesi and evspordt- 
Ing the juloe. 



One of the beet mtUs with whfeli tre are, st ; 
present, ao<lu4iiited, Is the ''^htftx A4]0t^ ! 
Me Sugar Kill,*' kntfnofMtnred by B.*1r.«l!llr- ' 
ner, of Madison. It is this mill, fhbi^ll^, 
that we hare offered ae a prise for subsorip- 
liibns. (Sto Proepeetns on ee^«r). Thbirbe^e ; 
eat illtisttates its oonstractlon. 

It inelndee three herlibntal rolIevt-4h^ 
crashing roller bein| held up by alerer and 
weight, whioh insures • oonslant and ubtmt;- 
Ing j^ressnre 6t 5 tons apon the cane. It is tMn- 
pact and strong. 1*he gearing is placed 6n the 
top, with sweep attaohed to rim of oroim 
wheel, and not dependent on the mere strength 
of a shaft to turn the gearing. 

Weight of machine 1,100 lbs. ; eost |1O0iOO. 

In the earlier stage of the Sorghum experi- 
ment, when it was yet a matter of doubt wheth- 
er it would not prove a failure, and wheb bat 
little of tlie eane was grown in any gi?en 
Deighborhood, prndenee dictated the pnrokase 
of cheap machines, or even the home eonstruo- 
tion of rude wooden nulls. But the time when 
such a coarse was economical has passed, it 
is no longer an experiment, and the best econ- 
omy now lies in the purchase of gooJ, effective 
iron mills, even though they ocist ao much thai 
only neighborhoods, as a general rule, can 
afford bo buy them. 

Wo are acquainted with a number of persons 
who, during ihe past year, have operated the 
Climax Mill, and they concur in the opinion 
that an active man, who has some knowledge 
of the businesHf — and any intelligent man will 
" get the hang of it" in a very few days — can 
make it profitable to purchase a mill on bis 
owu account f and work up the sugar cane of 
hL9 neighborbood, on shares. Some have de- 
clared it practicable to make more money in 
this way, than with the beat threshing machiDc 
in the country. 

We have no oLher purpose to serve in urging 
the importance of Sorghuni culture, and the 
claims of this or any other good mill, than the 
furtherance of an enterprise wbich promises 
first, gain to the individuali and secondly, to 
the people of ihe North a due ludependenee of 
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t^e.xebdlU«u8 SowU^ Axe jiqi tb«M i^oUveB 
^if^ientU) induce Uie. enterprising farmers of 
^^j^ofihifestrtiQ give exiraordiaavy atteotien 
to.ti^ m^tUr. in ISj^St . 

• LooKtNQ Ahkad.— The Philadeljrhia (5b»i- 
mmtitd lAtt sajB :-?-<« We once IsUrin with a 
bosinees man, and he was a person of wide 
experience, too, who said that, whatever might 
ha|>peB to him, he alw^s looked sixiy days 
dtiid, sa^her than sixtj- daors behind. Tliis 
was sensible,' and there was profound philoso- 
phy in it. For the habit U looking on the 
daric «de of matters soon beigeta a despondent 
fooling in the heart, and disinclines a man to 
make anjr exertion at all. To look forward to 
better days, however, and to a torn of fortune 
for better times, is naturally calculated to in- 
spire one with enthusiasm, to stimulate one 
with the new wine of hope. It makes all im- 
aginable difference whether a man desponds or 
hopes. Hence, when a blast of trouble oomes, 
the'tttie way is turn your back upon it, to re- 
ftise'io have anything to do with it, to forswear 
all Qonneotlon with ite threats or promises. — 
Look ahead, and look up ! what is gone, is 
gone ; there is no help fbr it. Work for better 
fortune, and the bad will desert you in abso- 
lute disgust at your irrepressibility." 

♦ 

tf ONKT Goes AS itOomss. — The Boston Com- 
mercial BulUim says, very truthfully :— « The 
Soung ma& ifho begins by saving a few shiU 
ngs, and thriftily increases his store — every 
ooin being arepresentatifeof good solid work, 
honestly and manfully done — stands a better 
chance to spend the last half of his life in af- 
fluence and comfort, than he who is in haste to 
become rich, obtains money by dashing speeu- 
lations, or the devious means which abound in 
the foggy region lying between fair dealing 
aad aotual fraud. Let- the young make a note 
of this, and see that their money oomes fairly, 
that it may long abide with them." 

♦ — 

Sorghum Gonventioa at Boddsrd, HI. 

Ed. Fabhbr — Deah Sir: — ^In compliance 
with your request, I will submit a brief state- 
ment of the sayings and doing of the aforesaid 
Convention. 

It met at Rockford on the third of Dec, and 
continued its sessions each day and evening 
till noon of the sixth. Nearly 200 Sugar Cane 
growers, manufacturers of Syrup, and invent- 
ors and dealers in Sugar Cane machinery were 
present, all the Northwestern States being rep- 
regeated, more or less, although the main at- 
tendanoe was fk-om Illinois. 

As a whole, they were a superior body of 



men« come togeU^r on such an occasion, intel- 
ligent aad business 2ike> therMghVf arouaad 
upon the importance of the great Sorghum 
questioAy and .bound to learn ^XL each otbier 
kftew upon the "subject. 

The business of the Convention was classi- 
fied for considsrauion, as follows i- -. 

1st. Best Seed, and its Trt^tetkidon. < 

2d> Best Soil, and its Preparation. 

8d. Mode of Cultivation. 

4th. Machinery for Crushing the Oane, and 
Evaporating the Jnice. 

After much discussion and diversity of opin- 
ion, under the first head of seed, a committee 
was appointed to embody the sense of the Con- 
vention in a report) which is herewith 8tit)mit- 
tcd as the substance of the talk upon that 
subject : 

ILXPORT Of TSB OOVXITTKE ON B£BD8. 

Yonr oonimittM, to whicb -vna referred the raldect of 
Seeds, beg leave to report, that, ia cooMqaenoe of the 
great diversity of oplnioiu and experience of different pro- 
dneera, they find it difflcult to deaignato any obe variety of 
Oane to be prefcrred to all others. Xt appoan, teem ac- 
oonnts giyen by Tarions members of the O>&reation, that 
any one of the Gaaes grown in the county, irhen raJaod 
from pure Seed, with proper culture and care, prodooes 
good results. In the aoloction of Seed, thorefiore, flpeclal 
r^ard should be had to the Questien of Its purity or free> 
dom from amalgamation with other plants M'hiehteDd toils 
deterioration. The production fnm the Yellow Imphee, 
or AlMoan Oane, has more frequently resulted In crystali- 
catioB than aav 'odier. This varied is also desh-able on 
accoimt of its habit of early maturing. Of the different 
kinds of Chinese Cane known in this countrr, the commit- 
tee infer, from all the information before them, that nei- 
ther the smallest, earliest varielles, nor yet the largest and 
later sorts, but a medium between these two extremes— 
the committee know not by what name to designate it — is 
most dtwirable for cultlyation. As a moans of success in 
the business, the committee urge careful obserratlon on 
the part of all growers, and rocommend the selection of 
Soed from such crops as the experience of producer* has 
proved most profitable, always guarding with the most 
scrupulous care, against every appearance of mixture with 
all and any of the plants with which the Cane viill hy- 
bridice. 

The committee would also recommend the importation 
of Seed from time to time, fWim localities where the cli- 
mate is more oongenial to the perfection of the cane; per- 
adventure the deterioration, in its quality sometimes 
noUoeeMe, may thereby be obviated. 

All of which is respectfrilly submitted. 

C. A. HUNTINGTON, 
E. H. SEWARD. 

Committee. 

Mr. Uurtfiddt offered theioltowing preamble and reeo- 
Intion: 

Seeing there are so many names given |p the dlfferest 
kinds of Cane, according to color of seed, or any other pe- 
culiarity, to have a more uniform designation, we offer the 
following: 

Ri80LVn>, That hi the estimation of this Convention, 
there are only three kinds of Cane, via : Cliineee Sugar 
Oane, having black seeds, growing in prongs from two to 
seven Inches long; the second or tufted variety, to be 
known as African; and the third variety, lately intro- 
duced, known bm the Otaheitan, long heads, flrom T to 12 
inches in length, and from one to two in thickness. 

The repoit was adopted. 

Under the head of Soil and its preparation, 
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th^re WM the nsoftl diyersity of o^isfmi ,* m<tet 
•gs#ed, however, that rioh, wMrm, mh^J *mI^ 
wHt devttted Mhom §arliffro»Uf were prefemble. 
As a general rule, a good corn soil was a 
good Sorghum Soil ; and that the medittm Ta- 
rletiee of Cane could be successfully grown as 
far north as central Minnesota. 

Modes of ooltiTation were rarious. Some 
planted elose» and some wide apart. Some 
took off the suokora, and some did not Noth- 
ing new or definite elicited under this head. 

Under the head of Manufctirre, and the 
Maohinery for the sano, mueh that was inter* 
esting was elicited. The eommitte appointed 
for that purpose, reported about 100 specimens 
of Symp, «zkd a dozen specimens of Sugar on 
exhibition^ numbers of which/ both of Sjrup 
and Sugar » were of Yory superior quality. 
Several samples of the Sugar made upon Cook's 
EvAponATOR, were as nice as the best New 
Orleans or Kusoovadoahat I ever saw. Spe- 
cimens of the Syrup that had been refined in a 
regular refinery at'Chioago, were as nice as I 
eyer tasted, and nearly or quite dcTOid of any 
Sorghum taste or peculiarity. 

OOST OF MANVrAOTUSlNO STROP, AKD TISLO 

pRR Aoms. 

The cost of manufacturing Syrup was re- 
ported at varioRS rates, raoging from 7 to 25 
cents per galloik — averaging about 14 cents; 
and yielding from 100 to 300 gallons per acre — 
averaging about 170 Average wholesale price 
when made, 50 cents per gallon. 

Quantity made in Winnebago county, 111., is 
wtimated at 60,000 gallons, and in the North- 
western States at from one to two millions of 
gallons, during the past year. 

Ten millions of gallons were estimated as 
the probable crop of next season, and, judg- 
ing from the general and great interest mani- 
fested on all hands, coupled with the n<no 
established certainty that it is a sure and prof-* 
itable thing, I doubt not it will attain to this 
amount, and perhaps exceed it. 

It has now become an established fact, that 
it can be grown in unlimited quantities wher* 
ever Indian Corn can be grown; and the pro- 
duct of an acre of it, instead of being worth 



from tl& te $20, aa with corn, ia worth frddk 
$80 to $150, and is much eaaier of transporta- 
Uon to market, as a t^agon load of it is worth 
from $80 to $1#0, while an equally heavy load 
of com is worth from $8 to $12. 

The market, for a long time to come, BKuat 
be unlimited for Syrup and Sugar. But te be 
merchantable and commercial in character, it 
must be manufhotured in the most applroved 
manner, and properly refined ; ^hen the mar- 
kets of the world will be open for it, and Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin, Iowa and Minnesota will then 
be cultivating broad fields of it, instead of 
wheats wheat, wheatf or corn. 

Thai day is probably. nearer than many of 
the unthinking and unreading imagine. PuUy 
feeling its prospective importance, and con- 
sotous withal of the indispensible neoeaaiiy of 
good machinery and apparatus for Its manu- 
facture, and of the present length of this arti- 
ele, I propose to omit the subject ef Machinery 
and Manufacture until your next number, 
when I will take epaoe and time to do them 
justice. 

But one word before I close, upon the sub- 
ject of a Sorghvm Convei^iim m Wiaconmn. 
They are being held in a number of the other 
States, and will, in all cases, prove of great 
usefulness, of couree. 

I would suggest the propriety of the Sebre- 
tai'y of the State Agricultural Society calling 
one to asifemble at Madison, sometime in Feb- 
ruary, (from the middle to the last.) If duly 
notified it cannot fail to be well attended, not 
only by those interested in the subject in the 
State, but by numbers from other States, who 
will come to show their improved machinery, 
and thus prove of great service to such of our 
farmers as will wish to purchase. Wisconsin 
is now one full year behind both Illinois and 
Iowa upon the subject, and a Convention will 
do more to post and bring it up than any- 
thing else. What do the more enterprising 
men say to it ? Let such as are in favor of it, 
address Dr. Hoyt on the subject, and thus help 
on the good cause. 

Very truly, B. J. Powsm. 

Masisox, Dec. 10, iHHSL 
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Petrokum— Its Uio m a FmL 

Pew but those who have ▼ieiied France, can 
form any idea of the high price of fuel in that 
country, or of the vast variety of methods 
which are employed to economize this necessa- 
ry of life. Patents, without number, have 
been granted in France for the manufacture of 
<' artificial fiiel." In order to explain this 
subject more thoroughly, we subjoin one or two 
of the processes which are largely employed 
not only in Europe, but also among the half 
civiliied Orientals. 

In the neighborhood of the Caspian sea, 
where petroleum springs are abundant, the in* 
habitants manufacture a fuel by impregnating 
clay with the combustible fluid ; the clods are 
afterwards burned on an ordinary hearth. The 
Norwegians have long economized the sawdust 
of their mills by incorporating it with a little 
clay and tar, moulding it into ths form of 
briekfl. Of late years, in England, much at* 
tention has been given to artificial fuel in many 
districts, but not with much success, owing to 
the want of a suitable combustible, which pe- 
tr«»leam is, above all others, best adapted to 
supply. In France, charcoal is prepared from 
the refuse of the charcoal furnaces, by mixing 
it with charred peat or spent tar, and then 
adding tar or pitch. The materials are ground 
together and subjected to heat in dose vessels, 
to expel volatile gases. From seven to nine 
{^ons ef tar are mixed with two hundred 
weight of charcoal powder. 

In rural districts, where common Aiel is oft- 
en very expensive, gas, manufactured in port- 
able works, would be largely used for culinary 
purposes, as it now is where the supply of gas 
IS constant and cheap. But there is no neces- 
sity to convert petroleum in-o gas, in order to 
uee it as ftieL Btoies have been constructed 
for the combustion of this substance without 
the use of a glass chimney, and without the 
production of smoke. It will necessarily ftrom 
its cheapness, supensede alcohol, which is com- 
monly used as fuel for cooking purposes during 
the summer months. And we may soon look 
for its adoption as fuel fbr the generation of 
steam in our ocean steamers, where economy 
in bulk and weight is so great a desideratum. 
—Phila. Coal Oil Circular. 
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The United States Patent Office has reeelved 
an application from Vienna, Austria, for a pfti- 

ent on *< improved liethods of manufacturing 
the products of the maize plant." The invent- 
or, J>r. Alois Ritter Aner von Welebach, Is a 
distinguished scientific, man. He forwards 
samples of fibre, yarn, linen oloth, and paper 
of five varieties, in its natural color and bleach- 
ed. The Washingt<m correspoadent ' of Che 
Cincinnati Qazetie has examined these samples 
and writes concerning them as follows : 

<< The corn husk paper is remarkably good. 
Some of ihp qualities forwarded are fine trac- 
ing paper, which, though exceedinglv thin, has 
nevertheless a firm, solid body, and an excel- 
lent eurfkce. From that the qualities range 
down to the coarsest wrapping. papers, which 
certainly seem much stouter and tougher than 
corresponding grades of straw wrapping pa- 
pers, and, it is claimed, it cim be produced at 
greatly reduced cost. Som^ ef the sheets are 
an excellent article of book printing paper , 
others would almost pass for parchment The 
inventor's own account of the various steps to- 
ward his discovery, is printed handsomely on 
a large sheet of the corn husk paper, in a style 
which it would puzzle our printers, with their 
best jpresses and papers, to surpass* 

<< The com husk yam and cloth are not near- 
ly as good in their way as the specimens of 
paper. The yam, however, is about equal to 
some of the old-fashioned tow yam with which 
our granmothers in this counti^ were familiar, 
and the oloth is a trifle coarser and less firmly 
woven than the coarsest tow cloth. For many 
purposes for which coarse linen fabrics are 
now used, the com husk cloth, as already man- 
ufactured, is well adapted. If the process of 
mannfacttire can be so improved, as the invent- 
or claims, as to make finer qualities equally 
well, the importance of this new process can 
hardly be overrated. In this country eepeoiai- 
ly, where the raw material is already produced 
in the utmost abundance, the discovery of these 
new qualities will be like the creation Kit a new 
article of manufacture, that shall cost nething 
in the outset, and be capable of supplying one 
of our most costly wants.*' 



Thb LowfiST Race. — ^Prof. Owen has given 
it as his opinion that the lowest specimens of 
humaniiy which the world aff'ords are the An- 
damans, who inhabit the Andaman Islands, in 
the Bay of Bengal. They are of diminutive 
stature, very slender limb8,^and jet black. 
They have no utensils which will resist fire, 
and they cannot be induced to confer with 
straagers. The language of this people has 
not the least affinity with any^ other known. 



10** The British Parliament has appropria- 
ted £116,695 (about $688,000) for seientifio 
and art institutions for the present year. There 
are 88 schools of art and science, in which 
are 91,741 students, for which £46,700 are ap- 
plied. The South Kensington Museum receives 
£33,590; the Geological Society, £11,000.— 
The British Museum receives a specific dona- 
tion not included in the above. 



)|^»The use of the arch in building is 
traced to Thebes, where one was discovered 
that bore an inscription dated 1640 B. C, or 
450 years before Solomon's temple was built 
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HaUonal Statiatiet. 

[Ib^ND A ClrcnUr recently Hued by the Commlwioner of 
Agricnlture.] 

POPDLATT(nr, AM.4, AORlCUtTUllAL MWBUCTIOXB, »C. 

P^pq^tkm, wWte, 2^.W6,676 

free colored, 487, MM 

fliives, S.0«8,T6O 



Total, inclndinff lAdiaos. 31,74Q»281 



Area of the Unite d Statw, sq. miles,... 3,250,000 

AggregAteof re«il and pcrmnml property,. Jfl6,160, 616, 008 
?alD«#f prodactioM of indwiry, dDllan^. l»M0,t)00,0Q0 

Gash Talue of femui, do 6,650,872,507 

Cbah Talue of fiuming implementa and 

machinery, dollars... 247,027,486 

ValiMonit«sto<^ .d#.;.... 1,10^,400,216 

▼fJne of huidi improved do..... 163,261,380 

VUneoriands nniaiproTed do 216,608,244 

TOwA q»p«„ ..., bnriiela... 171.183,381 

Rye 'crop do 20,076,286 

Indiaacorn „ do 830,461,707 

Oat crop do 172,554,688 

Rice.. « pound*... 187,140,173 

Ttobicco do 429,800,771 

eiiited cotton bales, 400 lbs.... fr,198,077 

Wool ponndH... 00,611,343 

Pesa and beans bnshels... 15,188,018 

Irish potatoes do 110,671,201 

8#eet potatoes do. 41.606,802 

Barley do 15,635,119 

Buckwheat do 17,664,914 

Value of orchard producU dolfau>s,.. 19,750,361 

Wine ganons... 1,860,008 

PzoductioDS of market garde OS doUant... 15,Ml,0ii7 

Butter iwunda... 460,609,864 

'^ ..do 106,875,136 

19,129,128 
928,010 
900,386 
83,247 
3,943 
17,800 
^1ii.'>l2 
:--.'fI9 
N.:«6a 
M'.. 1.^84 
iii-:.J06 
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Hsy tons. 

Oknrsrseed »... bushels... 

Grass seed do 

Knnp, dew rotted tons..... 

Hamp, water rotted do 

Hemp, other prepared do 

Bops pounds... 

Flax do 

Silk cocoons .do 

Maple sugar do 

Oanenuar Jihds.,]hB.... 

Oane molasses galloM... 

Sorghvm moiasMt. do 

Haple mohisses do 

Besawax and boney pounds... 

Talue home-made manulhctures...dol]arB... 
▼ahie of cotton goods produced in the year 

endij)| June 1, 1860 dollars... 

Yahie OT woolen goods produced do 

Iioather produced. do 

Boots ana shoes manufactured in the year 

ending Jum>l, I860 doihus... 

Value of animals slaughtered do 212,871,663 

Number of honw 7,300,972 

Number of asses and mules 1.296,339 

Nvmber of sbaep 24,828,666 

Nnmber of neat cattle 28,987,346 

If nmber of flwfno 36,022,276 

Afljlcaltural implements produced in the 

ITnlted States dolhtfs... 

Yaluo of sewing machines do 

Number of patents Issued ibr Improvements 

and inrentions in agricnlture in 1861 

Newspapers and periodicals, 1860. 
Nalue of steam enginas and 

ry dollam... 

xrmi.u. paoDucTS, 4c. 

Gold from California, In 1850 doUars... 47,744,482 

~" " 610,011 

46,023 

2,000,000 

14,432 

3,816,616 

884,474 

10,487,700 

11,809 



04 
-~,,^,,>66 
24,368,222 

115,137,026 
68,866,063 
63,000,751 

9,640,900 



17,802,514 
0,605,345 

621 
4,051 

47,118,550 



Sihrar coined at mint ~ do.. 

QnlcksflTcr '. flasks... 

QnickaUTor, Talue of. dollars... 

Copper tons..... 

Oomr,Takieor. ^ doUars... 

Pig iron tons..... 

Pig kpon, value of. doUars... 

j^nc tona.... 



72,600 

977,281 

2,348 

28,176 

0,380.030 

6,n6,0T* 

19.366,765 

200,000 

1.092.460 

1,002,450 

3,717 

2,W5,302 
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Zinc, value of. dollars... 

Lead, value ofi^ ^ ..^......doUan ... 

Nickel ; tons... 

Nickel, valne of, ufellarn... 

OtMl, anthracite. tons.... 

Goal, bitanliioas *.,^ .....do..../.. 

Coal, valne of. * dellaia... 

Area of coal in United States. .sq. mil«i.. 

Goal oil ...« barrels... 

Goal oil, valne oC dollars... 

Goal ott, daily flow from wells in Pennsyl- 
vania barrels... 

Salt, value of^ manufiicturcd in the UnftHl 
States, 1860 dollars... 

TlKkL aiaOITXCU, NAnoSALDKIT. AC. 

to value of imports In the year 

dollars... 3i 

Aggregate value of exports .do 248^ 

Value of Imports under the reriprocity 

treaty doUam... 20,010,427 

Tonnage of the United States .tons..... 5,530,813 

Tonnage, value of. dollars... 221,592,092 

Indirect trade do .14,224,444 

Plsheries, the product of 1860. do 12,024.002 

Excess of specie and balUoB imports over 

experts dollars... 16,548,531 

Revenue trom aistomn and pnbllc landM 40 , 492 , 784 

Total of the national debt December 1. 

1861 dollarH... •iC7,540.'>35 

Estimated quantity of coin in the United 

States 1275,000,000 to :JUO,000.000 

Nmnber of banks 1,642 

Bank Capital A.Uani... 421.890,006 

CircUtaUon of banks do 207,192,477 

Spirituous Uquors distUled galtons... 88,002,063 

Spiritous liqnors, value of. doOars... 24,263,176 

Malt liquors brewed gallons... .'),230,545 

Blalt liqnors, value of. .doUai-H... 18,001,135 

RAILHOADS, ac. 

Aggre'te length of railroads, 1860....miles... 31,10^ 

Cost of coustmctlon dollars... 1.166,422,70 

City paase nger railroads ., miles... 402 

Cost of construction dollars... 14.862,840 

Length of internal navigation miles... 30,000 

Dength of linee of telegraph .....do 40,009 

By an act of Congress of Jnlv 1, 1862, a 

charter was granted to the Atlantic and 

Padflc Railroad Company, with a capital 

of dollars... 100,0/), 000 

For Hie oonetmctlon of a railroad, with 

branches, fhmi the Misaissimii river, to 

the Pacific ocean, about miles... 1 ,S00 

In aid of this collossal ontcriirisc, Congress 

has made a very liberal donetion, by grants 

of public lands lyii^ on the routs, and a 

loan of thirty years six per cent. United 

States bonds, to the amount of about $60 , 000 , 000 

IDUCATIOJIAL. 

The nunibor of principal colleges and professional Hchooltt 
in the United States, including theological, law, and medi- 
ical, in I860, was 233. By an act of Co9gr««e, of July 2, 
1862, about 10,000,000 acres of public lands were appro- 
priated for the support of colleger and schools for the b*>n- 
oflt of agrictdtiiro and the mechanic arta in the several 
Statea and Territories of the Union. Vive milliona of per- 
soiw received instruction in the educational institutions of 
the United States in the year ending Juno, 1860. The sys - 
tern of ocsnmon school education has been adc^ted in nt^ar- 
ly all the free States. 

^ 

Army Chaplaini. 

Aooording to the National Banner , the edi- 
tor of which has taken pains to ascertain^ the 
chaplains of the army are : 

Methodists, one third 

New- School Presbyterians....... .one-fifth, 

Congregatioualists, one-seventh, 

Episcopalians, one-seventh. 

Baptists, one-eleventh. 

Old • School Preebyterians, one-twentieth. 

Unitarians, „ one-twentieth. 

Roman Catholic Icfw than one-twentieth. 
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Englttid'f Iroa-Oaied Haet. 

We find in the JSuropean THmet th« following 
list of all England's iron-cased ships and float- 
ing batteries, building or afloat : 

HON vaiLT.-^Buildinff. 

Horao Spood 

power. iaka'ti 

Achillct, 1,»0 14.1 

Aiincourt, 1,360 14.3 

MinoUur - 1,360 14.3 

NortbniuberUDd, 1,860 14.3 

Hector, 800 1L75 

Valiant, 800 11.T6 

Prince Albert, 600 11.4 

AFLOAT. 

Black Prince, 1,260 14.3 

Warrior, J,a60 14.864 

Defenoe, 000 11.860 

Reeietance ~ 000 12.331 

FLOATIHO BAnmiS. 

Erebus, 300 about 6.6 

Terror, ^ 200 *' 6.6 

Thnnderbolt, ^ 300 " 6.6 

Caledonia, Jl.OOO 12.4 

Ocean, 1,000 12.4 

Royal Alfred, 800 11.6 

Royal Oak, 800 11.6 

Farourite, 400 1037 

EnterpriM, 160 9M 

OONTIRTIMa. 

Royal SoTereign, 800 12.26 

A?I,OAT. 

^Ince Contiort, 1,000 12.4 

FLOATXSra BATTBBISS. 

iStna, - 200 about 6.0 

aiatton, ^.... 160 " 5.6 

Thander, 16o " 6.5 

Trusty, « 160 " 5.6 

Of the iron-built vessels, the Prince Albert 
and the three floating batteries are, or are to 
be, wholly cased with armor plating, the rest 
partially ; of the wood-built, the Favourite and 
£nterprize are to be partially cased, the rest 
wholly. Only the Prince Albert and the Roy- 
al Sovereign are to be fitted with Coles' cupo- 
las ; the rest with masts. 

-♦ 

To Dbtbct Explosive Goal Oil. — Many dis- 
asters haye been occasioned by the use of ex- 
plosive coal oil. The following recipe for as- 
certaining whether the article is explosive oi 
not, may, therefore, prove useful. Pour a 
small quantity into a saucer and bring a light- 
ed match slowly down to it. If explosive, the 
oil will blaze and flash up almost like powder: 
if not explosive, it will not burn at all. Tlie 
very light coal and rock oils should be used 
with caution for burning in lamps, as they are 
mueh more volatile, and equally as dangerous 
as the old explosive lamp mixtures of alcohol 
and turpentine. The burning oils which are 
now commonly used are of a much lower spe- 
cific gravity than those that were in common 
use about eighteen months ago. They are 
qui*.e cheap, clear, free from the fetid smell of 
old coal oils, and not so liable to smoke.— On- 
tario Tinut. 
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Pare&tt, ▼Uit Toor Sohoolf. 

** They (parents) were in the habit of Tltit- 
ing sehools often, that they might know their 
Condition and mark their progress in every 
branch of study. They taught and questioned 
their children in the long winter evenings at 
home, and in othet ways co-operated so actively 
with the teacher that much was aocompUshed 
in a little time." — H, Humphrey 

The truth contained in the above extract, 
though uttered thirty years ago and with re- 
ference to the early efforts to promote popular 
education in this country, is no less important 
now tiian then. All modern changes and im- 
provements in our school systems will fail to 
aocomplish the desired end, unless there be 
active and persevering effort on the part of pa- 
rents. The act of devising good systems of 
education, erecting commodious school houses, 
furnishing suitable text books and employing 
well qualified teachers, is not all of the parent's 
dutjy ; nor should he cease his efforts, when he 
has taken special pains, if need be, to have his 
children attend punctually and constantly. 
Something more is requisite — something which 
will add double yalue to his olher labors. This 
is ft>equent visits to the school room and an 
unfailing interest in his children's studies. 

The benefits arising from visiting schools is 
threefold, viz : encouragement and stimulus to 
the teacher, incitement to greater diligence on 
the part of the scholars, and especially an in- 
centive to greater industry and application by 
the visitor's own children. The parent's pres- 
ence in the school-room animates and inspires 
the conscientious teacher in his labors. His 
duties and respohsibilities are of iio trifling 
character. The thought that he is making, on 
tender and susceptible minds, impressions ei- 
ther for good or evil, which will never be effac- 
ed ; that by some careless word or thoughtless 
act, he may cause a single mind to be directed 
in a wrong course, is well calculated to make 
the teacher feel that his work is one of no or- 
dinary importance, and that he needs wisdom 
and strength superior to his own. To know 
that he has the parent's sympathy and co-ope^ 
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ration tends, not a little, to lighten the teach, 
er's labors and Isqure him witlk ii6W resolutiott 
and eorrefponding effort to make his school 
what it can and ought to be. 

Frequent visits wUi often prerent thai 4i»- 
satisfaction which arises in the minds of pa- 
rents, from not understanding existing circom- 
stances or Arom perplexing disadvantages un- 
der which tha teacher labors. It will enable 
the parent to enter mere taHy into the plans 
whereby the teacher would promote the useftil- 
ness of his labors, and make the instrumental- 
ities provided bj the oommuaitj fqr the ad- 
vancement of education more effective. 

The presence of parents has decidedly a ben- 
efioial effect on all the members of the schooL 
Children love to be notioeed ; they will take 
special pains to do well when they know that 
their labors are to be witnessed by their pa- 
rents. The thought that their success, arising 
from particular and long continued effort, will 
be approved and commended by those whom 
they love and respect, while their misconduct 
and unfaithfulness in preparing lessons, will 
be a source of grief and disapprobation, is a 
strong stimulus to a conscientious pupil. 

Visiting schools affords opportunity to see 
under what disadvantages the teacher labors, 
and prepares parents to co-operate with him 
in removing them. There are, in almost all 
schools, defects and hindrances, which lie be- 
yond the teacher's reach, and which might be 
removed, were they generally known to the pa- 
rents of the district But, for want of this 
knowledge, they continue to exist, term after 
term, and the school is not so productive of 
good as it might be. Would parents visit their 
schools, their defects would become manifest, 
and with a little effort might be removed. Pa- 
rents, will you visit your schools ? Say not 
that you have no time. Take time, though it 
be at the expense of other interests. The ed- 
ucation of your chidren is of paramount im- 
portance. If you can aid or encourage them 
in the least, to strengthen their minds and 
treasure up knowledge, it is no light matter 
not to do it. Bay not you have instruction of 
one in whom you have entire confidence. This 



is praiseworthy, but it is not enough. Stop 
not here, when yo\ir presence in the school- 
room may make the teacher's instructions more 
efficacious. Ssy not, other parents do not visit 
schools, but set the example, and they will fol- 
low it, and thereby you will be the means of 
interesting others in a good cause. Go not 
once only, but often. The oflener you go, the 
more interested you will become. Say not, I 
will visit the school next month, or next week, 
but do it now. Say, reader, whether parent or 
not, will you visit your school ? 

N. F. Atkivs. 
Toulon, HI. 



Soliool Bmim BedleatioBS. 

The dedication of churches has been prac- 
ticed from the earliest times, and oeremoniee, 
more or less imposing, have long been common 
at the laying of comer stcmes of collegiate and 
other publio institutions ; but the dedication 
of common school-houses is a custom of very 
recent introduction. But why should it not 
become universal? The true theory of the 
common school is that It is the nursery of the 
youth of the country — uot alone of the intel- 
lectual pow4s, but also of the moral and phys- 
ical. In other words, the school is established 
for the development of the whole being of the 
child, and what work can be more important ? 
what more sacred ? 

If, then, it be proper to dedicate a temple 
to the worship of God, is it not also fitting that 
the school-edifice be consecrated by puMic 
ceremonials to the noble, divine work of edu- 
cating the youth of the land in those princi- 
ples, material and spiritual, that shaU fit them 
for the responsible duties of citizens of the 
Republic, and entitle them to the just rewards 
of virtuous men and women t 

But the dedication of the school-house ifl not 
only befitting ; it is likewise eminently oalou- 
lated to promote the success of the school there- 
in to be held, by awakening on its behalf the 
interest of the whole community in the midst 
of which it is located. 

In view of the vast oonsequenees whloh hang 
upon the success with which it is managed. 
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there is really very little interest manifestecl 
hj a^e people of this country in tke city, town, 
or nei^li)[>orhoocl Sicbool. the cheapest, and 
hence the poorest, teachers are often eoiploy- 
e,d, conveniences and eycn comforts are fre- 
quently neglected, to the great detriment of 
the school thus badly inaugurated, and parents, 
the immortal interests of whose children have 
been thus stingily provided for, rarely — in 
some instances, never — visit the school-room 
to stimulate and encourage teacher and child- 
ren. Practically, to the citizens of such a 
neighborhood, the district school is a sort of 
matter of course, and is accordingly left to 
take care of itself. The effect of the dedica- 
tion of a new aohool-lxoasa would be to arrest 
the attention of those who have never given 
their thoughts to the Importance of the inter- 
ests involved, to quicken those who, though 
theoretically the friends of education, have al- 
lowed themselves to become neglectful and 
practically indifferent ; and, finally, to fasten 
the oonviction upon the whole community that 
even the common school is an institutiofi worthy 
of the attention and cordial oo-operation of 
the people, if not, indeed, the most important 
of all ih^ noble and beneficent iMtitutions of 
this great commonwealth. 

The foregoing remarks were suggested by the 
recent dedication of a handi^ome and commo- 
dious school-house in the village of Steughton. 
The people of town and country were present 
in great nnnibers, and the exercises— embrac- 
ing afte^ A proper organisation, a dedicatory 
prayer, speeches and music— were highly in- 
ter^tingf and will be remembered by the peo- 
ple fif at least one generation with emotions of 
pleasure and pride ; while the influence of the 
proceedings cannot fail largely to promote the 
highest success of the school. 

We would be glad to see the example bo 
worthily set by the intelligent and enterprising 
people of Stoughton, Clinton, and possibly one 
or two other localities,* universally copied. 
» ♦ 

The Hiqh OrFicc or thb Teachjbb. — There 
is no higher office than that of a teacher of 
youth ; S>r there is nothing on earth so pre- 
cious M the mind, soul, and cluuracter of a 
child. 



No office should be regarded with greater 
respect. The finest minds In^the community 
tiioiildbe enoonraged to as—ntait. Pareati 
should do aU but impoverish .^iMIiniwlves to in- 
duce such to become tne guardians of their 
children. They should never have the least 
aaziety to «c«iimulafce property far their ehUd- 
ren, provided they can be p^ed under influ- 
ences which will awaken their faculties, inspire 
them with higher prin'Hples, and fit them to 
bear a manly, useful ^^Jhonorable part in tite 
world. No language Jsan explain the folly of 
that economy, wBic'fig'^o leave a fortune to a 
child, starves ]Si^* iMIniect and impOTeriahes 
his he^U^Df.^pk '" 




le OUbjaoh^-HimM 8t«vt. 

TKat old stove ^hc^ld be an object of attrac- 
tidkrand friendship.. On it depends, in a meas- 
uif|^,jour advancement and our comfort. Wifh- 
out'tt, the echool-room would be a human barn 
-^the abode of desolation and cheerlessness ; 
but with it it is a spot linked with human 
hopes, and the most pleasing recollections. 

But the old stove, like many unfortunate 
persons, does not enjoy uninterrupted friend- 
ship and regard, though it warms and soothes 
the just and the unjust, the friend and th^ 
stranger alike, yet it is an innocent target for 
many an assault of scorn and contempt, for 
many a profane and scurrilous epithet. Im- 
agine the " big boys '^ of the neighborhood 
seated around it, as they have been hundreds 
of times. When conversation begins to fail, 
when the war of words begins to subside, for 
want of fresh conversational material, then 
the old stove is taken up for discussion, its d^. 
fects and frailties are vigorously commented 
upon, it is declared to be an intolerable plague, 
a public nuisance, and a universal eye-sore ; 
it is jammed, kicked, and spit upon in deris- 
ion, while at the same time the excited speak- 
ers are exg eying its advantages, and are 
attracted to the very spot by the comfort which 
it imparts. 

When the summer jjtonths are with us, and 
the burning sun prompts us to take refuge 
firom the intensity of his fiery rays, then the 
old school-house stove is regarded as a cum- 
bersome and unsightly appendage ; it is con- 
sidered as a heap of rust and old iron that is 
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painftd to 8e«, and f i^^f^ to if»lk around. 
It is tho cause of a dlght tinge of ihame on 
ik9 ^e of ^ a nejg^boK, an^d a tuttle ot «urpi^aa 
and ridicule in llw ilranger. It it oon8id«red 
a siain on the character of the neighborhood, 
anda blot- on the fame of their pqi4|e ifirit 
and enteiprise. Its broken and patehed eides, 
ita cracked top, its shattered door, as well as 
ttie (ettjBriiig, dingy old stoye pipe, are aU 
looked upon with wrinkles and ft^owns. 

Bmt lOMibttke.keen Uaeta of irlsii«r visit us, 
and our frames are peneti;ated by its ohilUng 
adran^s, ike stove beconilMl a popular and in- 
fluential favorite. No aosMr do. peraeiia enter 
the room than .they immediately patronixe the 
stove, and supply their perishing bodies with 
a satisitctovy amennt of its vit^ty. Arms 
are unloosed from the forms of OTte^P^t ftud 
ate aiiaeiioAately exteil<M arona^|PI rusty 
old stove pipe. The hands of friendship afe 
undaaped, and ar^ paUentlj b44^ to the stove 
tc invoke its Ihvor. Whaterowdtng and strive 
ing there is to gain the coveted place where 
^ihe raya oC .wamth £rom i^ crimson sidei an- 
^ "^ idhilate the aches, the a^ponies, and the bHter- 

nese of winter ! * .'*''"^' 

• '».•.♦ . 

What exploits Mktve Wn narraM, what 
•zfierience h^ been, given, what revelations 
have been disclosed, what prophecies have been 
sent forth, what judgments have been exercis- 
ed, what wishes have bee n exp ressed, and what 
news have been circulat^Buround that stove 
by kundi^ds of beings now in abnoat every 
condition an^ circumstance in life, and 8on% 
resting in the grave ! What an inconceivable 
amount of joy, sorroW) love^ fear, hate, re- 
venge, and agony, enclpsed in childhood hearts, 
has moved around that store ! Volumsa would 
not contain their history, language could not 
deaoribe them, pencil could not portray them, 
fsr they were the interior workings of the heart 
-*4udden from human sight. 

And, also, when we consider the forests that 
have been consumed witUn that stove, the la*- 
bor and enterprise that have been bestowed 
upon it, and the memories and assoclaiions 
that dof ter aionnd it, it is not difioult to re- 
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gardit as a menMnlo 
friendships. 



old years and old 
J. T. Dais. 



THE aOME. 



4 Kttw's Y«w. 

B]r every hope that earthward clinipi. 

Of frith thsi monnti on aagel irfaigB, 

By dEMBM tint Mke night ehMhrns brisbt, 

▲od trnth« that tam onr day to n%ht{ 

By chfldhood'ii emile, and manhootTf tear; 

uj pieasnrv'i day, aod wontm*» year; 

ByaUthaetraiiui that ftmcy efaia^ 

And paQ^i that time ao rarely hnqgi; 

for JQj or grief, Ifar hope or fear^ 

Vor an hereefter ae tn- here; 

In peaoa or eMfa, in itonn or aUne, 

My WBllft wedded onto thine. 

T. K. Hbrvit. 



A little brown eeed, 

Lay aeleebmtheoSd wet ground X 
And the bleak winds Uew, 
And the dead leaTos flew 

Toeartbwithamstttng aomd. 

And all winter long 

The tempest fte eong 
&Miided diemally o'er tu bed, 

But the dninb'ring eeed 

Oare it no more heed 
Than if it were utterly dead. 



Bntthe Aprila - . 

Ai^tbetiMe giwwtame, 
Xhe haavena made lore to the earth: 

One etray eunbeam 

Broke throdgh the dream 
or tiia eeed, in its lonely death. 

It started at first, 

Then flnaUy hvrst 
Ita fetters in gratefhUeet glee; 

And vnward grew, 

Till It saw the bine 
Of heaTen's immensity. 

♦ 

9T0BT Kbadixq. — ^At a certain age, child- 
ren of both sexes delight in stories. It is as 
natural as it is for them to skip, run and jump, 
instead of walking at the staid pace of their 
grandparents. Now, some parents — very well 
meaning ones too— think they do a wise thing 
when &ey deny this most innocent craving 
any legitimate outlet. They wish to cultivate, 
they say, *' a taste for solid reading.'' They 
might as well begin to feed a new oom babe 
on meat, lest nursing should vitiate its desire 
for it. The taste for meat will come when the 
child has teeth to chew it ; so will the iaste for 
'^ solid reading" as the mind matures, i. e., if 
it is not made to hate it bv having it forced 
violently upon its atteniion dury the story-lov- 
ing period. That « there is a time for all 
things," is truer of nothing more than this. 
Better far that parents should admit it and 
wisely indulge it, than by a too severe repress- 
ion give occasion for stealthy, promiscuous 
reading. — Fanny Fern. 
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THE iriSCdKS^N FAltMfeU; 



Opod TiMt*. 

Q^d U^te ia tlie " lominouB »Ii*do.w!' of all 
the Tirtues. It is booUI discretion, it is iniel- 
leciual kindJOAsI, it is ext^rnftl modesty and 
propriety, it is apparent unselfisBness. It 
wounds no feelings, it infringes on no deco- 
rums, it respects all soruplas. A man thus 
gifted, eren though he be not a wit, spreads a 
genial influence about him ttom the trust he 
inspires. The stiff man oan unbend* the cold 
man can thaw, the fastidious can repose on 
him. No one is committed to more than he 
chooses ; no ungenerous use is made af an un- 
usual or transient impulse. Good taste is 
practical, though not deep knowledge of char- 
acter ; it is perception of the distinctiTe points 
of every ocoasioii ; and thus it reconciles and 
harmoniies, where bad taste perpetuates dif- 
ferences, and neoessitates separations. And 
yet, we by no means wish to make good taste a 
synonym either for virtue or intellect — ^it is 
rather that quatity which seta off both at their 
best. It is an affair, in some degree, of social 
training— it is one aspect of knowledge of the 
world. Those who are little in general socie- 
ty — who confine themselves to family inter- 
course, or to that of a set or clique, whatever 
the position, whatever the intellectual or mor- 
al pretentions of that clique — are almost sure 
to fail in it in new scenes. 

All persons of a single idea, engrossed by 
one object, are perpetually infringing on the 
rules of good taste. If they are religious, 
they are pragmatical and intolerant, regard- 
less of sensibilities. If they are usefUl, they 
do their work with unnecessary fuss. If they 
are learned, or deep, or clever, they make 
those good gifts unpopular. If they are grave, 
they are a check and restraint. They fail in 
every social crisis. In every difficulty they 
take the wrong way. They are forward when 
they ought to be retiring — their diffidence is 
conatantly .mieplaced. There is no knowing 
where such people are — to what lengths an 
emergency or excited spirits will drive them. 
It is the cause of half the seeming injustice 
of society. 

The man of bad taste cannot comprehend 
why things are not tolerated in him which are 
allowed in others. He is the last to see that 
the presence or absence of a correct taste 
make the same practice or amusement agreea- 
ble or repugnant — that nothing can be judged 
fairly without taking the manner of doing it 
into consideration Ue is therefore, forever 
grumbling at the inconsistencies and partiali- 
ties of mankind. The fact is, every hinge 
with some people, grates and creaks, at each 
turn jarring on sensitive nerves ; while good 
taste is the oil which keeps the machinery of 
society, with the least wear and tear, noise- 
lessly and profitirt>ly at work. — London Satur- 
day Rwiew, 



V^tte too 0ia to Lean. 

Socrates, at an extreme age, learned to play 
on musical instrnments, for the purpose of re- 
eioting the wear and tear t>f old age« 

Cato, at eighty years pf age, thpaght proper 
to learn the Greek language. 

Plataroh, whsfn between seventy and Oi|My, 
Qommeneed thie study of Latin. . < 

Boccaccio was thirty yearf of ag^ when he 
commenced his studies in polite literature, yet 
he became one 6f the three great raaottfrs of 
the Tuscan dialect, Dante and Potraroh being 
the other two. 

Sir Henry Spelman negleotod the ooioAOoo in 
his youth, but oommenced the study of them 
when he was between fifty and sixty years of 
age. After this time, he became a most 
learaed antiquarian and lawvor. 

Colbert, the famous French minister^ at six- 
ty years of age, retured to his Latin and law 
studies.' 

Ludovico, at the great ago of one hundred 
and fifteen^ ^ote the memoirs of his own 
times. .iA' singular exertion,' noticed by Vol- 
taire, wno was hissself one of the most re- 
markable Instances of the progress of age in. 
new studies. 

Ogilby, the translator of Homer and Tirgili 
wsto unacquailitod with Latin and Greek tiU ho 
was past fifty. 

Franklin, did not f^Uy commence his philo- 
sophical pursuits till he had reached his fifti- 
eth year. 

Accorso, a great lawyer, being asked why he 
began the study of law so late, answerdd, that 
indeed ho had began it ]^te, but he should 
therefore master it the sooner. 

Dryden, in his sixty-eighth year, commeneed 
the translation of the Iliad; and his isost 
pleasing productions were written in his old 
age. 
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by Carlylo. 



A coarse, ruggedT plebian faoe it was, with 
great crags of cheek bones—a wild amount of 
passionate energy and appetite ! But in his 
dark eyes were floods of sorrow and deepest 
melancholy ; sweetness and mystery were all 
there. Often did they seem to meet in Luther 
the very same opposite poles in man's charac- 
ter. He for whom Ritchie had said thai his 
words were half battles, he, when he first be- 
gan to preach, suffered unheard agony. ** Oh ! 
Dr. Stanpitz," said he to the vicar-general of 
his order, «< I shall die in Uiree months; in- 
deed, I cannot do it." Dr. Stanpitz, a wise 
and considerate man, said, upon this, '*Well, 
Sir Martin, if you must <Ue, you must ; but 
remember that they need good heads up yon- 
der, too : so preach man, preach, and then live 
or die, as it happens !*' So Luther proaohod 
and lived, and he became, indeed, one great 
whirlwind of energy, to work without resting 
in this world; and also, before he died, he 
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wrote T^ mmy boolw— book* in ifiiieh the' 
tnie mall' appwiNd ; %^ fii ai ufcnt tt\il they 



I tll6 nlxcnc Ox Bll 1 

de&oonoed and curud. wliat if 



iohes of tender- 
Talk, for ex- 



re see in it a little bird, haying alighted on. 
ihe iKmgli oT a pMur tree that grew fn Luther^s 
Cankft« Lath«r MMI spoil It awl laidi: 
i* that little- bird, how^it covef^ its wings, and! 
will sleep there go still and fearless', thought 
0^^ ft are the inflnite^ starry 'spaces and the. 
ffe»^ Una dipClia of iouneniii^, /oi U Imht 
notr— it i» at home; the God that nade U too 
is there." The same gentle spirit of lyrical 
^dmlratloD is in liie other passages of his 
boohu .CottiBg homo ft<om Loipdo in tW aa- 
tvmaal season, he breaks forth into liying won- 
der at the fields of corn. ''How it stimds 
tlMlM,^* he sajs, •* end on the beantifnl taper 
•tfln* aad hoading ito boauiifla goM^i hMd 
with bread in it — the bread of mf n sent \o him 
another rear.'' Such thoughts as these are as 
UMte trfMoiri, through' whioh wo gase into the 
ntoritfr of the depths of lUftui Luthor'o aovl, 
and see visible across its tempests and clouds 
a Whbl« heayen of light and loye. He might 
hiW paiiitod-^e mighi have onng^^ould 
h«rt boon boanUful Uko Rophaol, «nd groat 
like Michael Angelo. 



Ofho oompotitions of Moiart are of erery 
kindi and bo numerons thai oren a boro list it 
them cannot be given. But from the Sonata 
to the Symphony, from the simplest romance 
to tho most elaborate musical drama, he, whose 
oonor wao stopped bofbro ho had com|Aetod 
hio thirty-sixth year— composed in every im- 
aginable style, and excelled in all. In each 
elaso ho famished models of the groatosi at- 
iaitt*blo oxooUonoo; oxqniMio melodies, pff»- 
found harmonies, the playful, the tender, the 
pathetic, and the sublime, are to be found 
amongst his works. Yet he to Hrhom all the 
roallj oiviUsod parts of the iforld are so deep- 
ly indebted for the increase, to an almost in- 
calculable amount, of the stocit of an innocent 
and intoUeotaal ploasnro^ asarooly over oojoyod 
a momont'a respite from iU^roquitod labor and 
corroding anxieties; few, not m a state of act- 
ual want, ever snifored more from the evils of 
poverty , and ho who left oo vialuaUo a troae- 
nro to mankind had not, in the hoar of death, 
the ooASolation of feeling that he had been able 
to seonre against the miseries of dependan^e 
an iffooiiobato . wife and her holplow eUMson. 
His stoong dispooitlon for music developed it- 
self when he had scarcely completed his third 
year. His deligfat WM in seeking oat thirdt 
OB tho havpsiehoKli oi hii siiloiv tmd his Joy 
was unbounded when he oucooeded in discov- 
ering one of these harmonious concords. Be- 
fore ho began to mantftat a predilection for 
iMrio, hft amooomenlo wvro like thooo of oUior 
children; and so ardisni was he in the pursuit 



of them, UmU< Jhe would willingly ba«o. saoii- 
fic^ his foeaU rather than ))0 inWirHptod ifi . 
h,is enjoyment,. Xhiag^poat s#«iibili^ ini»ok- ' ' 
servablo as soon as ho could make his.fooUn9i ' 
understood. Frequently he said to those about 
him, " Do yoii love rfe well ? '* and, when in 
sport he was/iimtimoa jja tho negative, tears 
immediately began to flow. He upon whom 
imture bestowodso much vigor of imagination, 
so little physical strength, nev^ seemed dot- 1 
tined to attain longevity, ^ghtly construotod 
and feeble in .constitution, he required more 
mental repose thanJtis necessities would allow. 
His mind did not yield, but his body gave way. 



nOMBSTIO EOONOMT. 



Cbanbxbbt Roll — Stew a quart of ctan- 
bezries in Jiwt water to keep them from bum- 
lag; make it very sweet, strain it throagh a 
ooUaadbBr, and set it sway to cooL Vhon qiidto 
oool moko a paste so for apple pudding) spread 
the ovanborries a)e«t an indk thick, roll it op 
in a floured cloth and tie it dose at tho ends; 
boil it two hours, and serve it with sweet sauce. 

Stewed apples, or any oth^ kind of fruit, 
may be served in the same way. 

A DnissiNO roK Sandwichbs.— Take half 
a pound of nice butter, 8 tablespoonsfull of 
mixed mustard, a little white or red pepper, a 
little salt, the yolk of one egg ; braid this jail 
together very smoothly, and set it on the Ice to 
cool. Chop very fine some tongue and ham ; a 
little cold chicken is very nice added. Cut the 
bread veiy thin, spread it with the dressing; 
then spread over the meat, then the bread, and 
press it together very hard. Trim off the ^ges 
Aat the sandwiches may be all one size. 

Hoyr TO Maks Cinnn Wink.— J. H. Keck, 
of Maoon Co., 111., gives the following method 
in the Country Omileman: 

Take pure cider, made from sound, ripe ap- 
ples, as It runs' from the press, put 60 pounas 
of common brown sugar into 16 gallons of the 
the cider and let it dissolye; then put the mix- 
ture into a clean barrel, fill it up within two 
gallons of being fbll, with clean dder ; put tho 
cask into a cool place, leaving the bung out for 
forty-eight hours ; then put m the bung with a 
smsll vbnt, until fermentation wholly oeasee, 
and bung up tight, and in one year it will be 
fit for use. This wine requires no racking ; 
the longer it stands upon the lees the hotter. 
This wine is almost equal to grape wine when 
rightly managed. 

BnMOVino Rusf t Staikb rnon Mabbls — 

Rusty stains upon marble stairs or ovvbs of 
railings, into which iron railings are soourod, 
may be easily removed with a solution of oxal- 
ic acid. About one ounce of this add, dissov- 
ed in a quart of hot water, will be of oufl&cient 
strength. It may be applied with a dean cot- 
ton rag or sponge. All traces of the acid muat 
be removed afterwards with clean wator. A 
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TBK ^ISOO'NSI^ tkldMSK. 



IMS In MittH iirip«ntitt«/) mpplM irute to 
JMurtlttf lA irliiA u<m imiilngs are teeen«d, 
frMTMts tie roftl ly^om «iileri&g its pot«0. 



'"Ifrs. Hvttte 1 Hn. HuCton I What oa esrfh 
«f« y<m potiadlflg to Hiftke fmA ft deaAdng 
Birtw 7 I irttat yoa a laintite." 

"Weill am here," (her fa(ce all In a rosy 
jfi^m, pe«P8 id>6Te the fenoa,) not potomding on 
earth at all, bat on my meat board, not to make 
a noise, bat to nsBgie nylwef "Steak.'' 

« Umpb 1 yoa are facMidos this 'dall morn- 
ing i but apropo9 of beef steaks, how do you 
generally oook them ? ' ' 

«< Oh I the old fesfciohedimy) efth^r ft^isif 
or broSilig. The latter I preftr, as the Steak 
pterparod tti that wiy ntelns ^4ve of ils ttatia- 
lal ilaYor ; yet it is a rostlitg prootiss to the 
oook's Ikce and Angers, and when the oeils'are 
dtll, a wearysome one also." 

" Aye I now I can lay yon under an idebted- 
ness to me which the toresenoe of a whole roast- 
ed ox couldn't oancel. It is how to broil beef 
steak in a f nring pan, and have it done in, three 
ibainufes. My fmng pan beins wiped Tory dry, 

SI place it a|>on the stOTo and let it beoome hot, 
'#^y hot. In the meantime I mangle the ateak; 
r it ohanoe to be a piece of Sirloi^ so much 
e better, ) pepper and salt it then lay it in the 
dry, hot pan, wnich I instantly cof er as ttght 
as possible. When the flesh first toucnes the 
Ikeated nan, of course it seethes and adheres to 
it, but m a few seconds It becomes loosened and 
juicy ; erery half minute or so I turn the steak, 
but am careful to keep it as much under cover 
as possible ; when nearly done, I lay a small 

fieee of batter on it, and if I want maeh graty 
add a tablespooniull of cold, strong coffee; in 
three minutes from the time the steak first goes 
into the pan, it is ready for the taUo." 

*' ^ Why. yon astonish me f What does it taste 
like?" 

^' The most deliciou8,delicately broiled steak, 
full of juce, yet retaining the healthiest beefy 
fiavor tikat any John Bnll could require." 

'- NoWf what is the philosophy of it^ t won- 
der." 

" Pshaw ! why need you care to knoV t Its 
practical utility satisfies me. in the saving of 
time, labor, and my complexion." 

** I will try the experiment this very noon ; 
do you think the same method i^ould salt mut- 
ton ehops I" 

** Admirably — only they require a longer 
time, to prerent them from being rare. 1 have 
sometimes made an excellent gravy for them 
by adding a little diluted cream, thickened 
with a pinch of flour, into which, when oif the* 
Are ana partly cool, I stir in the yoTk of one 
^, well beaten. — Ohio Farmer. 



flBALT ft AKD PI SltABB, 
tHaUOag loista. 

'< FAo't breathing poison 1" ETaiyMi^<#ho 
oonines W^AAself in« close apaxtBMi|t> wilhooit 
floftaa ade^uSfto opaniag hi wall, ^i windMf) '* 
'door, Ubir the adndssioh of ^ttre idr. 

A pore atmosphere contains a^nt «n» ivo- 
tfadosandHi pitti of a gas whisk is MeMttl 
with €le ^Shmpt inld)ll8, and which, if Increas- 
ed in amount, at last beoomes £atal in its sAlMts. 
Being heaWar tUan eoiimon air, H •6msAtttis 
settles down ikiid accumulates in deep pits anil 
wells in such quantities as to be fatal la tmwsn 
lilb^ Agitation of th^ atmosphsre h«s a l^ta- 
dentiy, by mixing the poisonous with the health- 
hil gases, to prevent their aoousMilaftton UpSti 
and near the sarflioe of die earth, ahd 'this fa 
one of the great oMoes of the winds, which, 
thoogh they sometimes strand a ship or sink a 
test, a thoosahd times ootnpensste the tr6fld 
for suoh losses, by puril^Ing the sir for min- 
ions to breathe. 

But it is this same carbonic aoid whkh Is ex- 
haled ftUMn the longs of ttan and all aniilMfB \ 
so that wh'ereter there is much breathing, thore 
there must be an aooumulation of much pobon. 
In every p^Hc halt, in everf ohvreh «r Mhool 
room, therefore, when crowded, and not thor- 
oogjlily ventUatod, the air must iaevitab\y ba- 
SSMe foul, prodaeing the te^^tlnHite ellMi «f 
the narcotic prison ref^ed to— dullness, sleep- 
iness, stupot. 

If school directors, churdh trustees and 
church-goers only knew how much of whs^t 
they aStrUrateaf didlness a»d stopidily on the 
pert of teachers and iMldren, pastor and con- 
gregation, should be charged to their own stu- 
pidity in net aoqaain^g themsMves. with tiie 
laws of life, and so constructing th6!r j^blic 
buildings and private dwellings as to insure a 
eirstalaiion of pdrer aii?, th^ would firstf h«&|r 
their he&ds in shame, and then earnestly set 
set about the work of providing ibr the future. 

The bed^romis of most dwellings are osb- 
trived without the leai^t regiu-d to the laws of 
health. Narrow, pinched up, low a|id tight, 
they are no more fit for ahnmaa being* UvirtMl) 
in than the hold of a ^ave ship. For ourSelf, 
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we would wtif f^r'tk wi jjfwtln lo such oham- 
tet«fei we M#olM«a mnaMd iftio Mid/eda 
iif HuKv fai ttfifl aftd other eoanferies. Tke d<for 
kalitfe^dcM ttdlNM(itefibtMtloai^^ 
Wrj^M, «Bd th«r^ w^ivei^, Aui Inlo »WII«. 
nMe^^ilMir, ihdflly Mde eoriiiiEr, Mtkwit tire 
IRWtfbaity of ^^eKfag t imwtlAliI bt fMk «ir 

V ^lais «r teteofrteg Ore ealli^ wi&d«rw— « 
tftlig bylio mmma ewgr to ilo, ik moit'oaMni, 
^Mwii(48«t«f«iirpi&tar'itecii. After »i4ir- 
kinma tAgk^ ^fsitmsli&a% aftd horrible dreaeM^ 
WMiliig ekHe wltli nerrouMieae, heidkelte, 
and inward oursings at the diabelloal reeklen- 
neas or execrable «t«|>idify of the arohiteot or 
proprietor of tbst partiouUur Oalottttiaa hole. 
Fannera, aad eveiy body elae, ofen jour 
windows, if 70U cant do seaj better, and bo let 
in the pore air of heaTen. It will not liiurt 
jojDi nnleaa jou allow a draft to aweep direetl^ 
o^er yon, and after aleeping a few ni^ta in a 
pore, heaUh-givuig air, yon will nerer again be 
oontent to sleep in the atmosphere of your own 
exhalations. 



TaUTH'S COENEB. 



More Thinga Abont the Sea. 

In the Ifotrilttber number we told 3^ou s6me 
tilings about the tastneaa of the Ooean, its 
depth, the quantity of water it oontaina, flthd 
the immense amoj^t of.aalt. 

TUX ooaos or thji bxa. 

Varies in different iooalitiea, and for reasons 
net yet folly explained. In some plaoea, ae in 
the inlets on the oo^t of Norway it is so clear 
that, when at rest, the bottom can be plainJ^ 
seen at a depth of one hundred to two hundred 
feet. Upon some coasts it has a reddiah or pur- 
plish hue, upon ot)kers white^ and again is almost 
black. In the tropics, itia at one time an in* 
digo blue, then, a deep green, and again a slate 
grey. 

On our way across the Atlantic, it varied at 
different points from a light sky blue, through 
all the shades of green to a blue black. Depth 
undoubtedly has something to do with the dif- 
ferent shades, but does not account fbr the 
strange and beautiful hues which characteri2e 



Waten <^ 4bont thl» siihe dej^th oii JltiMii 
cdlsta Ahd In the diifl^TiBnt la^Kudes. 
oirnBiirTS ot thi sIa 

All onr IftCfe tfMulera knoW thit ift«ira Wth 
etvrenta, 1>iit 'S^ttie of them, probilbQr, ttb uoi 
Imc^ W8t thitve are sue enrirtats 'ni' tnv al*-*- 
ein<rcMla Mi<& AyirkfB H^ in flie «kfi««M>- 
4I0B, jnat ha surety to flie wmMflkWJk 
i(Miwttd to the Chilf . 

'<T«a,^'iaysohe, «<IWil8 fok'^^ mim ifk 
imee, Knd saw oiie of these emnrdiite tlUk Hi 
waters i^oh the ahore, oh, ee MifiMyt^' 
-No, that waa net a mrrmt, such as we wsMit. 
That is, U did not flow steadify, and sHtefv tt 
the aamo direotton. It waa oidy a daiWng tf 
the waves, which to-morrow the winds may 
turn the other way, just as the waters on the 
little lake near you sometimes wash uppn one 
shore and then upon the other. 

One of these groat currents in the sea is 
that which flows ftrom the east westward in all 
the equatorial regions of the earth. They are 
compelled to flow in that direction because 
the earth revolyes on its axis m the opposite 
direction. To prove that this must1>e so, take 
an apple, put a stick or knitting needle right 
through the center, hom the stem to fllet^oa- 
som, dip it In water^ and then standlM^wlik 
year fttee to the east^ hold the two ends ef -tie 
needle in your fingers and make the Apple gb 
round and round from you towards the eaat. 
What water adherea to the apple will flow to- 
wards you from the east. Or, look at the grind- 
stone, and see how the water flows in just the 
opposite direction to that of the hand and crank 
used in turning. 

But we did not intend to give all. the rea- 
sons. If thpre should be anything jou don't 
understand, ask your parents or school teach- 
er, or us by letter. 

This mighty current we were talking about, 
is also influenced, oh the surface, by whi^ 
are known as the Tradt Winds, wluch blow in 
the same direction, and for the same reason*. 

If that part of the equatorial current whiqh 
flows westward on the north side of the equa- 
tor, could flow without hindrance, it ^rou^d 
wash directly through tJie Continent of North 
America; but as it can't do that, it makes a 
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torn narlliward and eastwacd ^rougb th^ Qulf 
of Mexico, sweeps through the Atlamtic Ocean 
and washes the western co^t of Europe — ^the 
.i^arm w^da of the equatorial regions taking 
tlie same direction. And tJiat's one rea8oi;i 
wb^ tiu western coast oi Europe if wanner in 
thail^BM latitude, and whj, ships sailing ^om 
AjwrfOft to Europe in the course of the porreni^ 
get along easier and faster. IVs Uk« sasling 
iomk Urtam instead of up. Accordin^y , ships 
•tetlBg for England ftrom New York go quite 
otti of a dne course in order to get into the Qolf 
/Ms w III as soon as possible ; while, in coming 
iroia Jhiglandy they steer out of course north- 
west ao as to ayoid Ms same current. 

' And then there is another great curreilt, 
flowing southweatward from the region of 
Spitzbergen in the Arctic Ocean» and washing 
the eastern coast of North America. This cur- 
rent is often freighted with immense icebergs, 
of which we shall tell you by-and-by, and, of 
course, is very cold, and must cool the eastern 
part of this continent. This is an another 
reason why our American climate is not so 
warm as Western Europe in the same latitude. 

There are also belicTed to be currents under 
IhtSie sotiiftoe currents, whioh flow in the oppo- 
ate dirMiaon. But of these we hare not space 
to apeak at length. 

It is a knowledge of ocean currents which, 
mbrc than anything else, has adyanced the 
science of navigation and shortened the long 
voyages of a hundred years ago, when sailors 
were entirely ignorant of them and often sailed 
against them at a loss of three or four miles 
an hour in their speed, when by turning aside 
but a very few miles, they might have avoided 
them altogether. 

Dr. Franklin was among the first to investi- 
gate this important subject ; and of late years, 
Prof. Bache, Superintendent of the Coast Sur- 
vey, and Lieut. Maury, the traitor, have done 
more to enlighten the woKd in relation to it 
than any other men who have ever lived. 

In the next number we shall tell you all 
about icebergs, including some that we saw 
J last summer in the Atlantic^ Ocean. 



'*]Cay Wo GirU SkatoV* .. 

At the risk of diaguMing a«nt Prim aodi^olk- 
er Pmdonce, we answer, Tea« - Posaibl|F Other 
ouihdoor exerttoe aiKkoiiarti migkt be devised 
which would meet witk Ike lapt>Eeval of Uie 
most ultava^aoladiMs, bnt until they, shall hire 
boon introdueod^ .we «ay to tiM gfa^^. alter yon 
have done yoor wMe duty ai heme 4ind in the 
school, and thttre iayet need of some hoaltliAU 
exercise in the. mpai air-vexorQioe .that sihiU 
quicken the ciMnlaloon, invigorate the whole 
body itnd make tke cheeks redolent of health 
and beanty^thon get you a good pair of skatesi, 
and to the Ice. 

At first, it will seem difficult to learn, and 
you may need 'the arm of fhtiier, brother, or 
flriend ; but persevere, trust to your own gump- 
tion as much as will answer the demands of 
prudent courage, and it will be but a short 
time ere you will equal the bonnie girlrof 
Holland, gliding over the glassy surface of river, 
lake, or pond like an arctic fairy. 

PEREQUISITES TO XAST SUCCBSS. 

1 A dress that shall not trail two feet behind 
you, and other appropriate ^iparel, not omit- 
ting the heaviest pair of boots that can be worn 
without discomfort. 

3 A good pair of skates, quite straight on 
the bottom, a little grooved and with wide 
straps that shall not hurt the feet. 

8 A light, strong stick, about six or eight 
feet long, with a small spflce in each end, to 
aid you in keeping ' right side up with care.' 
The stick should be carried in both hands, 
being grasped with both palms downwards and 
the thumbs pointing towards each other. It 
will not at all impede the effort at skating, and 
in case of danger of ftlling, either end may in 
an instant be put down upon the ice and save 
you. That is, we think so ; the invention is 
original with us, and has never, to our knowl- 
edge, been tried. 

4 Oood and gallant company. 

If, with all these aids, you don't succeed, 
send for the Editor of the Fanner and let him 
teach you the coveted art, after the good old 
style of the time long ago. 
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WAR MISCELLANY. 




Heroes. 

BT U>!fA MAN PROCTOR. 

Mother Earth ! are tho hcrfx*-* dead ' 

Ik) they thrill tti« heiirt of th« yean no inorv ? 
Are the gloaming Known and tho poppios red 

All that i» left of the bntYo of yore ? 
Are there none to fight sut Theeeus fonght 

Far in the young world's misty dawn ? 
Or to teach as the mild-eyed Nostoc taught,— 

Mother Earth ! are the hvroM gone ? 

Gone r In a grander form they rise; 

Dead 1 we can clasp thoir hands in ours. 
And light our path by their shining eyes 

And wreathe their brows with immortal flowers; 
WliereYer a noble deed is dono, 

Tia the pulse of a heroe's heart is stirred; 
Where right has ever a triumph won. 

There are the heroes' yoicee heard. 

Their armor wrings on a nobler field 

Than the Greek and the Trqjan fiorcelv trotl, 
fm freedom's sword is tho blade they wield. 

And the light above in the smile of Qod. 
So, in his isle of calm delight, 

Jason may sleep the years away, 
Tor the heroes live, and the sky is bright, 

And tho world is a braver world to-day. 



W Sacrifices of American Women.— A good 
idea is adyonoed in tho following from the 
McGregor Timet. Speaking of a soldier who 
left his wife and child behind him, while he 
went to the war, it says: 

We will always concede the meed of patriot- 
ism and self-sacrifice to the man who leaves 
his home and bosiness to saye his country from 
threatening peril ; but we contend that the fond 
wife who relinquishes her husband, and with 
her babe cheerfully accepts the doubled cares 
and otter loneliness of a Uiree years' separation 
from him who is more than life to her, in all 
that goes to make up the sum of patriotic hero- 
ism, is immeasurably aboye her companion. It 
is quite time the yast army of heroic, self-sac- 
rificing women of this land should receive a 
just reoognition for the important part they 
have enacted throughout this unhappy rebel- 
lion. There is one courage that goes to the 
battle-field ; there is another which cheerftilly 
yiel4t ev«ury thing in life worth living for, upon 
the alter of its country. 



The War and the Sepubllo. 

The War— what is to come of it ? Qod only 
knowt ; but it looks now, even to the eye of the 
most hopeful, as though we were about given 
over, as a whole people, ** to work out our own 
damnation with greediness ! " 

Treason in high places, financial corruption 
and military imbecility everywhere in the 
army, and the gradual oozing out of much of 
what seemed, at first, to be a true patriotism 
of ihe people are the unmistakeable symptoms 
of a most malignant diseasCi the prognosis of 
which is certain dissolution or ultimate recov- 
ery, aecording as it is examined by the consti- 
tutionally hopeful or the despairing patriot. 

We are glad to be among those w&o do not 
yet despair ; though we are far enough from 
believing that the nation is to have a speedy 
deliverance out of its manifold troubles. The 
truth is, we have waxed fat too rapidly, and 
have been well nigh spoiled by successes such 
as no other nation under heaven has ever en- 
joyed — circumstances all the more unfortunate 
for us, politically, in that they have been su- 
peradded to ethnological peculiarities whose 
natural tendency is to sharpness of dealing, 
though at the sacrifice of high moral principle, 
and to the indulgence of a narrow and selfish 
ambition. 

Indeed, we are to-day reaping the bitter 
fruit of our own planting — sufi'ering the hu- 
miliation of treason, of stupendous fraud, of 
wasted substance, of burdens grievous to be 
borne and such as must be endured for gene- 
rations to come, of a most terrible destruction 
of precious life, and, finally, of what to us, as 
a people, is worse than any of these, the de- 
£^dation of a government which for three 
generations of men has been the marvel of the 
world, and the coveted model of many strug- 
gling peoples. And all this because we have 
trifled with high and holy Principle, trampled 
upon Justice, and treated with contempt the 
great landmarks of our Fathers. 

But the original principles on which this 
Republic was founded are as true to-day aa 
they were in the beginning, and the world 
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ne^ds thair practical application no less now of all our moTements was not to hart the en- 



than then. Therefore it is that we belieye thej 
are destined to triumph after all. 

Underneath the surface scum of corrupt pol- 
iticians, semi-traitorous military leaders, sor- 
did capitalists, and a host of blatant yet blind 
and wicked men in priyate life, the great deep 
of the American heart is as pure and clear as 
of old. The storms of the Rebellion will lash 
its quiet waters into fury, by-and-by, dash 
that loathsome, poisonous scum upon the rtcky 
shore, and again reflect the face of God. 

It should not be forgotten, howeyer, that 
Qod's working, in social and political reforms, 
is not usually alone, but rather in co-operation 
with good and true men. It is not for us to 
say quietly, *' Ah well, Proyidence will do as 
seemeth to him good; there is no need that we 
trouble ourselyes about the result." It is ours, 
with Qod's help to make the result what it ought 
to bo. God always most helps those who most 
help themselyes ! And this is why the rebels 
haye had the best of It, thus far in the war. 
They have been in earnest from first to last^ and 
always. They haye each forgotten their own 
selfish interests — the body of the people, we 
mean — haye sacrificed eyerything they had, 
whether of property, of family ties, of person- 
al comfort or of life upon the reeking altar set 
up by the minions of Treason, and to-day, by 
yirtue of the consislency and infernal heroism 
they haye shown, challenge and secure a sort 
of admiration from eyen those of us who hate 
them as the worst enemies of God and man. 
Verily the children of darkness are wiser than 
the children of light. 

That we should hope to triumph on behalf 
of the Goyernment, while we treat as child'u 
play the most sublime and momentous tragedy 
of war eyer enacted, is worse than yain. — 
Without money, without clothing, and often 
without food, and poorly armed, they giye 
themselyes to the work as though earth and 
heayen hung upon the effort of each soldier. 
With eyerything that money can purchase or 
the tender sympathy of friends suggest, we 
fight or refuse to fight, as though the chief end 



emy! 

If we much longer continue in this jumble 
of political feuds and scandalous speoolfttions 
and embezzlement, with only a slight ftdmiz- 
ture of real, earnest war upon the enemy, we 
are sure to fail of the object of the war ; and 
what's more, we shall deserye to fail and to be 
damned for it too. 

What then is the remedy ? It is two- fold : — 
First, the Administration must leave ofiT its 
story telling and prepare for a real war. And 
to that end the President, while he guards with 
jealous care the rights of the people, must 
make short work of both imbeciles and traitors 
in the departments and in the field — putting 
no men into places of high responsibility, nor 
allowing them to remain there, unless they 
promptly giye cyidence of capacity, loyalty, 
and power. Good Heayen .! if General Jack- 
son were in the Presidential boots, how he 
would squelch with a single stamp three-fourths 
of all the officials connected with the army — 
brainless, soulless fops, in fine kids, with noth- 
ing to recommend them but rich, persistent and 
impudent relations and friends 1 There must 
be true men of capacity and energy in the 
country, if not in the army, who are kept out 
of their true places, because the positions are 
already filled by ambitious semi-traitors and 
fools. God help the President to find them. 

We do not censure the President. He is as 
just as Aristides, and as true as Washington to 
the one purpose of his soul — the salvation of the 
country. Nor has he greatly lacked wisdom as 
an administrative officer. His stepis have, in 
the main, been well advised, and in the light 
of history will doubtless appear wiser than 
now. He only lacks promptness of decision, 
strength of will, and that fire of eoul which 
should be the inspiration of the army and peo- 
ple, the terror of the enemy and a sure har- 
binger of victory. But that man were a marvel 
who should at the same time be a Washington 
and a Napoleon. It is such an one whom we 
need to-day— the Napoleon to annihilate the 
enemy, the Washington to give back to his peo- 
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pie and the world the restored Union with an 
nntamished flag and an uninfringed ConsUtu- 
tioB. 

But God has giren us no such prodigy for a 
President, and therefore, it is that we, in the 
ieoond place, — ^we, the people^mnsi the better 
perform our part in the great national struggle. 

"Very well, hayen't we done eTerything in 
our power 7 " No ; there are some very im- 
portant things that haye yet to be done : 

1. We must quit our party wrangling and 
political scheming and look solely to the salva- 
tion of the country. 

2. We must do all that we can to hold up the 
hands of the President. The great question 
now is, Country, or no Country 7 And it is 
asked not only by Abraham Lincoln, but also 
by the true friends of free institutions in all 
other lands ; 'nay, it is asked by Humanity, 
and it is asked of us. We are to answer it and 
in the presence of all mankind and of Qod. 
If his life should be spared, Abraham Lincoln 
has yet more than two years to act in his pres- 
ent high position as President of the nation, 
and, hence, Commander-in-chief of the armies 
of the Union. If the Union is saved, it must 
be done within that time. It must, therefore, 
be fared through him, or not at all. Is it not 
the sacred duty, then, of every patriot, wheth- 
er Republican or Democrat, to encourage and 
sustain rather than distract and embarass the 
nation's administrative head in this trying 
time of imminent peril. 

8. But it is not enough that we give to the 
President our moral support. We must also 
be more ready to make sacrifices for the good 
of the national cause. Thus far, we of the 
North have shown much less of this disposition 
than the enemy. There is nothing which they 
will not do to promote the success of their 
arms. We clothe ourselves in fine linen and 
fiare sumptuously every day, and yet grumble 
shockingly at the prospect of a moderate tax. 

The integrity of this Government and the 
perpetuation of our free institutions are worth 
the sacrifice of every present material good, 
if they eannot bo made sure at less oosL Bat 
nnleee, as a people, we trample mder foot all 



mean and selfish considerations, whether of 
self or of party, and think, and speak, and 
wifrk solely for the best interests of the saored 
cause of our common country, this glorious 
American Republic will fail just so sure as 
there is a God in Heaven 1 



Napoleon's Uea of Xakiiig War. 

The following letter was written by Napole- 
on to Augereau, on the 21st of February, 1814: 

*< What ! Six hours after receiving the first 
troops from Spain you are not in the field I 
Six hours of rest is quite enough for them. I 
conquered at Fangis with the brigade of dra- 
goons coming from Spain, who from Bayonne 
had not drawn rein. Do you say that the six 
battallions from Nimes want clothes and equi- 
page, and are uninstructed ? Augereau, what 
miserable excuses I I have destroyed 80,000 
enemies with battallions of conscripts, scarcely 
clothed, and without cartridge boxes. The 
National Guards are pitiful. I have here 4,000 
from Angers and Bretagne, in round hats, 
without cartridge boxes, but with good weap- 
ons ; and I have made them telL There is no 
money, do you say ? But where do you expect 
to get money, but from the pockets of the ene- 
my ? You have no teams ? Seize them ! Tou 
have no magazines ? Tut, tut, this is too ri- 
diculous. I order you to put yourself in the 
field twelve hours after you receive this letter. 
If you are still the Augereau of Castiglione, 
keep your command. If your sixty years are 
too much for you, relinquish it to the oldest of 
your general officers. The country is menaced 
and in danger. It can only be saved by dar^ 
ing and alacrity, and not by vain delays. You 
must have a nucleus of 6,000 picked troops. I 
have not so many, yet I have destroyed three 
armies, captured 40,000 prisoners, taken 200 
pieces of artillery, and thrice saved the capi- 
tal. The enemy are in full flight upon Troyes! 
Be before them. Act no longer as of late. 
Resume the method and spirit of '98. When 
Frenchmen see your plume waving, and you, 
first of all, exposed to the enemy's fire, yoa 
will do with them whatever you will.** 



NEWS SUMMARY. 



STATE MATTERS. 



Nothing of maeh importaiicoandsr thia b«»d, esMpt ttai 
dMthof Hon. Lathw BMiohet, H. 0. fortlMeUThM 
and new Sixth District ; an oleetion on tho tHh nit tc 
fill the TManc7 thnsorMtod; aa application to the SvprMM 
Ooort for a writ of habeas corpus in fuTor of certain Oiaa* 
kee rioten, on the ground of their not being lawfUIy heU 
in the custody of the yederal anthoriUes. Decision post* 
til next tenn of ooort. 
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DOINGS OF AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 



▲»a«*l Keetl»if or State A^. Boc—Srvn 
AaaicciTUBAX. Rooms, Dec. 10, 1862.— Pamiant to the ro- 
qnirementa of the GonHtitution, the Wlsconalu 8uto Agri- 
cnltnral Society held its Annual Meeting for 1862, in theee 
Rooms, on Wednesday, Dec. 10, at 3 o'clock P. M.; B. R. 
Hinkley, President, In the chair. 

The attondanco was larger than at any prerions meeting 
iinoe the modiflcaticn of the Q»nstitution requiring the 
aleotfons to be held at and duilsg the Annual ¥tir, and all 
present appeared to feel a Uroly interest in the prosperity 
of the Society. 

In answer to Inqoirled, and in advance of the publica- 
tioB of the Annual Fiscal Report of the TMasurer, the 
Pratidmit made a verbal statement of the chief financial 
transactions of the Society Ibr the past year; the most im- 
portant being the sale to the Qovemment of the United 
States of the improrements on the late Fair OroundA, now 
known as Camp Randall. 

The amount of the claim audited by the Federal author- 
ittes is $1,953, and was designed to indemnify the Society 
far the cost of said improvomentii. The money has not 
been paid over yet, but the Society has received notice 
through the Q. H. Q. of this State, that the claim has been 
audited and is now in the handu of the Third Auditor of the 
Treasury for payment. 

The Secretary read the notice, given by him and duly 
filed at the lost Annual Meeting, Dec. 11, 1861, of an in- 
tent to offer amendments to ttie Constitution, together 
with a copy of the proposed amendments, which were as 
follows : 

Strike out the second paragraph in Article V., as pub- 
lished in the 6th Vol. of Transactions of tbe> Society, said 
paragraph commencing with the sixth line and ending 
vrith the twentieth of said Article V. — and hubiftituto 
thercfvir the fjllowlng, to wit : 

The election of all Ofllcera of tbiH Society shall be hi'ld 
ea«h yev during and at the State Fair, and the exact tioio 
and place of eloctiun sliall be iiotiflod by the Secretary in 
the public newspapers at least twenty dAyM before such 
election, and the Lifo Members of the Society, and tfit 
Prttidt ntt of Vuf several ObuiUy AffricuUural SiKirtie* Ic- 
gaUtf oruanUed and inactive oprration withm Utis JSt<ite^ 
shall be the legnl voters there it; and the OtHcon m elect- 
ed shall continue in their roKpective offices during the pe- 
riod of one ye IT from the first day of Januitry subsequent 
to their election, and until their suoceswre shall have been 
duly elected and qualified. 

lion. Suneon Mills moved to strike out of the proposed 
amendment the words "sliall be notified by the Secretary 
in the public newspapers at le-wt twenty days before such 
election," and to substitute in lieu thereof; the fallowing, 
to Witt "Shall be distinctly notified by the Executive 
Comm!ltoe, in all the published programmes of the Fair.** 

Adopted. 

The motion then recurring on the adoption of the amend- 
ment OS amended. It was carried without a dlnscntlng Toice. 

On motion of Hon. S. D. Hastings, the Society a4Journed 
i<fudi£. J. W. nOYT, 

Secretary. 



NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 



Tbe ivar still lags ; Bumside's defeat with great slfUgb- 
tor of Federal troops at Fredricksbnrgh ; a Union victory 
at Prairie Grove, in northwestern Arkansas by Oens. Blunt 
and Herron over Oen Uindman with great odds In Us fk- 
vor ; the arrival of Banks' Bxpedltfcm at Now Oflaaos, his 
proclamation on assuming oomnand instead of Geo. Botler 
transferred, his sending 6,000 troops to Baton Rouge; and 
the disgraceful surprise and capture of some 1,600 troops 
at Holly Springs, Hiss., under command of Col. Murphy, 
of the 8th Wis., being about the only transactioDS of groat 
public interest.. 



EDITORIAL AIISCELLANY. 

The Editor's Wayside Notes bf Su- 
ropean Travel. — Nsar Argentixses, in 
THE Alps. May 29, 1862.— -My last letter left 
me still at Saint Martin's on the open porch of 
my good Franco-English host, looking oat 
wonderingly and with sirimming eye upon the 
majestic King of the Alps. The very top of 
the mountain, which, late in the afternoon, 
had glittered with a pure and perfect white- 
ness, towards evening assumed a golden tint, 
the glory of which was indescribable. But 
suddenly the sun went down quite behind the 
grand old mountain over whose shoulder he 
had been looking and glowing all the late af- 
ternoon hours, and it was night. For a while 
(he moHntains were dimly seen and distant ; 
but gradually the clear white light of the stars 
illumined thejr snow-mantled summits; and 
they stood near again, with a new and over- 
aweing grandeur. 

At last, the hour for retiring camo, and the 
good-natured landlady conducted me, af^er the 
good old motherly style, to a comfortable 
chamber through whose open windows I could 
gaze from my bed upon the face of Mont 
Blanc ; and thus it was, soul-inspired and lift- 
ed up in the presence of that sublime transfig- 
uration, that Morpheus found me, and gently, 
though quite against my own will, bore me 
away to the realm of glorious dreams. 

When I awoke it was 4 o'clock, and the 
highest peak of Mont Blanc was roseate with 
the light of the morning. It seemed but a two 
hours walk to his base, and I flattered myself 
that directly after breakfast I should begin the 
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long-antioipftted climbing of his snowj slopen. 
WhAt, then, was my consternatioay when mine 
host ftfisured me that it was not a foot less than 
18 long miles yet to Chamouny, where the 
climbing waa fairly to commence ! At this rate, 
it would be after dinner, instead of after 
breakfast, when I might begin the ascent ; and 
so I resolved to start at once, taking breakfast 
on the way. 

Six miles further up the valley, winding my 
way around the lesser mountains which lay 
between, refreshed rather than wearied by the 
walk through waving fields of grain and sweet 
smelling cloTer, fresh with dew, and I came to 
the little Tillage of Chedc, with nothing in 
the w<»rld to reoomuend it but the romantic 
beauty of a half hidden cascade whose foam- 
ing waters leaping down the rocky side of a 
near mountain filled thai nook of the vale 
with sweetest music. 

Hitherto the road oyer which 1 hi^ traveled 
had been a yeritable highway, suoh as any 
State of the good old Union at home might 
covet. But it was a highway no longer, and if 
we had come thus far in *' diligence" or car- 
riage, it could have gone no further with safety 
to itself or humanity to the horses or mules. 
We were glad, therefore, to be a-foot and in- 
dependent. 

Up, up I and not so weary I for what were 
mnaoles made for, if not to climb ? And if to 
cUmb, then what climbing ,in the world like 
that of the glorious old Alps? This was 
enough; I was tired no longer, but made the 
windings of the upward way as nimbly as the 
happy goats whose tinkling bells delighted and 
eheered me; stopping here too look down 
some fearftil precipice upon the rushing snowy 
Arfe; there, where a turn in the path afforded 
a new uid better ylew of his towering heights, 
up to the dottd-pieroing ice of the mountain in 
whoM presence myself, Uie cottages in its 
olefts, and all eke just avound me, were aa 
Motea 

Nest to the mountains themselves, the eb* 
jeots of most curious interest were the human 
habitatieos^-ofltimes so high above my own 
dizsy hlght, and so utterly inaccessible that a 



balloon was suggested as the only possible 
means of communication on the part of the 
humble dwellers there with the other scattering 
inhabitants of the mountains. There they 
were, tucked away, a half mile above the wild 
gorge below, with ice above and snow on either 
side, yet surrounded by little verdant fields 
and orchard trees in blossom, and animated 
by groups of merry children and the tinkling 
bells of clambering goats. 

A few miles further on, and I approached 
the quiet, village of Serrox. The smoke of its 
dwellings curling heavenward was an encour- 
agement to my weary limbs and craving appe- 
tite; but I had already walked eight miles 
since rising, and the welcome music of a cow- 
bell coming from a minature clover pasture in 
the vicinity of a peasant's cottage a few rods 
from the highway, wooed me to turn aside and 
see whether the milk of the Alpine cow was 
really as good as had been represented. There 
was no fence to hinder, and I followed the path 
which promised at least a sight of the cow and 
the cottage. In a moment I was eigoying 
both. Her bovine ladyship was a splendid 
specimen of the Swiss breed — ^large, mouse- 
colored, handsome, fat and sleek, cropping off 
the f^esh dewy grass with a relish that sharp- 
ened my own hunger and gave assurance of 
such a breakfast as I had often craved in vain. 
A rosy maiden of ** sweet sixteen," who stood 
in the pathway carelessly swinging her broad- 
rimmed hat, politely welcomed me in the most 
bewitching French, and soon I was seated 
with a bowl of the most delicious creamy milk 
and good wheat bread, in the midst of the 
whole family, answering their eager questions 
about the far off land whence I had come, and 
the war, of which even they had heard and 
knew more than four-fifths of the wiseacres in 
the English House of Lords. 

Another bowl-full of milk, a little shower of 
centimes — a small French coin equal in value to 
one-fiflh of a cent— many thanks on both sides, 
a fidendly grasp of hands and adiens, a half 
f^ano left in the palm of the fair maideui and 
I was again on my way to Mt. Blanc, whose 
ever-receding form seemed more and more 
averse to founiliar approach. 
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At tlie Tillage of Le Houohes, and for aome 
difitanoe on either side, I fell in with multi- 
tudes of people making their way to the ehurch, 
the echo of whose compelling bell filled the 
Talley and mountine with ita religious chimes. 
Old men in sober black, young men in parti- 
colored garments and women and maidens in 
plain but neat gowns — ^without hoops! — and 
with white, ruffled caps, old and young, swarm- 
ed forth from every dwelling by the road-side 
and from every cleft in the mountains, until it 
seemed that all Fauci gny had turned out for 
some grand centennial observance. If Amer- 
ican Protestants were as faithful to their con- 
victions of religious duty as these mountain 
Catholics they would certainly be a much 
more christian people than now. 

A few miles further I came suddenly upon 
Bossons — the first glacier my eyes had ever 
seen. Its appearance was as if the ice on the 
summits of two contiguous mountains, made 
half fluid, had slid down into the gorge be- 
tween , and while in the act of plunging into 
the plain below had been fixed there as for- 
ever by a sudden congelation. And there it 
was, an incalculable body of ice, with deep 
chasms and irregularities, reminding one of a 
coUossal ruffled shirt-bosom, stiffly starched, 
melting and melting at the base all the sum- 
mer months, and yet ever undiminished in its 
sublime proportions. From it flowed a brook 
of ashy-grey water, cold as its own frozen bo- 
som — so cold that when from its shady brink 
I dipped my bare feet into it, 1 as involuntari- 
ly jumped and cried ouch as though they had 
been dropped into a cauldron of molten iron. 

At noon I reached the lovely vale of Cha- 
mouny, where, filled with ecstacy and awe, I 
stood, at last, under the very shadow of the 
Qreat Mountain. 

The valley itself is more than three thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, and yet so rich 
is the verdure of the fields, so perfiset and pro- 
fuse the flowers which usually grow in warmer 
altitudes that one finds it not difficult to fancy 
himself in the very bosom of sunniest France. 
^Itwas well I had breakfasted heartily at 
Servos, for the enthusiasm that seized me at 



thought of actually standing upon that v^ry 
Mer de Glace (sea of ice), in the midst of those 
icy peaks, the sight of which I had all my life 
coveted more than the seeing of any other nat- 
ural object in the wide world, would not for a 
moment entertain the sordid question of prov- 
ender. "Would I not dine?" No, I would 
not until my feet had first touched the ever- 
lasting ice of Mt. Blanc ! My excellent host 
of the Hotel de Saussure saw I was in earnest, 
and so placing before me a flask of wine pro- 
posed to find me a guide and mules. "I 
want neither a guide, nor yet mules, sir ; I'm 
obliged to you." This he would not believe, 
but before the mules were at the door or alpin- 
stocks^were forced upon me, I had my self found 
the upward winding path and was climbing 
the rocky ribs of the mountain, empty handed, 
on foot, and alone. Up, up I went as it had 
been on eagle's wings ; now following the nar- 
row, stonji^path, now dashing across the angles 
made by the zigzag course of the beaten way, 
and several times startling returning trains of 
more aristocratic — or, perhaps, only less en- 
thusiastic — ^travelers on slow-footed mules with 
as many guides. There were places where the 
only possible path was along the narrow brink 
of the most fearful precipice, down which to 
have fallen would have been as sure destruction 
as to have fallen clean off the earth into the 
moon. It was not surprising, therefore, that 
the ladies in the several parties I met should 
now and then scream out in such a manner as 
to almost stop the beating of the heart, lest 
some one had actually gone over and been ir- 
retrievably lost. 

The time required to reach Montanvert, a 
traveler's rest at the extreme end of the winding 
mule path, and from which one may for the first 
time look out upon the Mer de Olace, down 
down upon the distant, shadowy vale of Cham- 
onny, and off upon the snow-covered moun- 
tains beyond-— is two hours and a half. I found 
myself standing upon its threshhold within one 
hour and forty minutes after beginning the as- 
cent. 



* Th« Alpln-stock is simply s staff fir* or six feet in 
length, shod with a steel point, and fornlshed with an iron 
hook on the top— nseftil in dimbtng rocky and icy steeps. 
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In ebildbood, and often since, I had read, 
with wonder, accounts of Mont Blanc and the 
Mer de QUce, nntil I half feared I might be 
disappointed when I should come to look upon 
them with mj own eyes. But there they were, 
before and above me. even grander than I had 
dreamed, and peerless in their eternal sublim- 
ity 1 For a half hour I stood almost breathless, 
and silently worshipped \ then with a bound and 
a shout of inarticulate joy, went down from 
the bights of Montanvert to the Mer de Glace, 
a distance of a few hundred feet, and dashed 
out upon the billowy ice, clambering oyer its 
huge, piled-up blocks, and leaping its deep, 
yawning fissures as if I were a chamois and not 
a man. The guides, thinking me a mad man, 
came hallooing after me, and offering for sums 
unprecedentedly «mall, to conduct me across 
the sea. More from a feeling of pity for them 
than from any felt need of aid, I engaged a 
couple of them and pursued my way, coming, 
howeyer, in a yery short time to gaps so fear- 
fully wide and of such unknown depth, that to 
haye attempted to have made my way oyer 
them without the forerunners with pick and 
ladder, would haye justified their conviction of 
my insanity, and doubtless made me a martyr 
to my own nngovemed zeal. Half way over 
was an immense block of granite, which had 
fallen fV*om the lofty aguille or needle-like 
peak which rises almost perpendicularly to the 
bight of probably half a mile, just the other 
side. This mass of rock was as large as an 
ordinary dwelling house, and must have been 
lying there for years, as by the disintegration 
of the granite a little soil had been formed on 
one side \ and there, within a few inches of 
tho ice, were nestled some half a dozen or 
more varieties of most beautiful flowers— ^But- 
ter Oupt, Forget-me-nots, Violets, Andromedas, 
Coronillas, Potentillas, and others. This little 
natural garden was so delightful a surprise 
and so touched my heart with the evidence it 
brought of the infinite tenderness of the beauty- 
loving soul of the AU-FaUier, that I named it, 
improptu, Lt Jardin de Dieu (the Garden of 
God.) Butter-Cups, Violftts and Forget-me- 
nots blossoming in the yery bosom of this 
frozen sea, and in the midst of mountain peaks 



white with eternal snow ! Beauty in the lap 
of Sublimity I Could there be a more striking 
display of the Creator's infinitude ? 

From the ftirther side of the Mer de Glaoe 
the view of the giant peak of Mont Blanc — 
the mountain embraces a long range of peaks, 
some miles in extent — is the finest that can be 
had. You are already so far above the vale 
that the houses of Chamonny look like chil 
dren's toys, and yet, there is the summit of 
Mt. Blanc, nearly two miles higher still, and, 
in time, seventeen hours above you, and quite 
beyond the clouds. 

"Bid you go to the very pinnacle?" No: it 
was perilous and expensive, and she who is to 
be my companion when the summit is climbed 
was then in the lessei mountains of Virginia, 
five thousand miles away. Very few persops 
have ever ventured to the top. One must have 
six guides, unfailing muscles, an unlimited 
supply of courage, extraordinary fortitude, 
and about one thousand francs in money. If 
any of these prerequisites are lacking, he had 
fetter do as I did — ^postpone the attempt. 

The Mer de Glaoe, so often mentioned, is, as 
the name indicates, a literal sea of ioe, appear- 
ing upon the surface as though it had been 
suddenly frozen while lashed into fUry by a 
storm. It is one-fourth to a half mile in 
breadth and some miles in length, sloping 
gradually toward the plain, until it reaches 
Montanvert, where it drops off like Niagara 
and becomes a frozen cataract, known as Gla- 
cier des Bois. It was formerly supposed to be 
stationary forever, but investigations have 
shown that the particles of ice have a slow, 
imperceptible motion among themselves, so that 
the whole body of the sea, as if semi-fluid, is 
gradually moving towards the valley. Alto- 
gether it presents some of the most interesting 
phenomena in the naturftl world, and, while 
the Alps endure, will be an object for the won- 
der and study of man. 

It was my desire to spend the night at Le 
Jardin, a mile or more above Montanvert, on 
the Mer de Glace, where dwells a family in 
cozy icy quarters, from year to year, but my 
self-preseribed limit of time would not aflow, 
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and 80 about five o*olook I shook hands with 
mj guides and made a rapid desoeni to Cham- 
ounj. narrowly escaping an avalanche, the re- 
port of whose thundering crash behind may be 
supposed to have quiokwned my steps yet more. 

Somehow the strawberry girls, who are ac- 
customed to refresh travelers on their way up 
and down, had not anticipated my coming and 
were not in their places, so that a bottle of 
wine and a little bread were not at all distaste- 
ful when I reached the hotel. But my day's 
work was not yet done. Martigny, at which 
point I am to take the cars for the head of Lake 
Geneva, was yet twenty-five miles further on, 
the crest of the Alps was to be crossed before 
it was reached, and the only train of to-mor- 
row leaves at mid-day. A few miles — probably 
six, which would take me to Argentieres — 
could yet be made ere the close of day ; and 
so, after a reluctant adieu to Chamouny, I 
started for my ultra- Alpine destination via 
Tete Noire. 

But four miles had been made, however, 
when night found me on the side of a moun- 
tain, steep, and dark with cedar, pine and 
larch, and upon the brink of the Arve, whose 
foam- white waters dashed with loud roar over 
a cataract far below. On the other side the 
mountain was black with evergreeqf and per- 
pendicular for more than a thousand feet, thus 
deepening the grandeur of the scene and al- 
most compelling me lo stop and meditate upon 
the almightiness of the God of the mountains. 
Fatigue lent another inducement and I did 
pause for almost an hour, resting upon the gen~ 
erous face of a great flat rock with the soft 
side of a boulder for my pillow, and gazing, 
possibly for the last time, upon the star-illum- 
ined face of Mt. Blanc. At first, the soft, 
fleecy cloud?, like elherial drapery, enveloped 
his shoalders only, his jeweled coronet of cen- 
turies unnumbered glittering as with the radi- 
ance of heaven. But soon this drapery of 
cloud was drawn as a curtain before the face 
of his migesty and he graciously bade the 
world and me ** Cood-Night." 

Another mile brought me to this humble 
dwelling, where I find a cordial welcome firom 



a hospitable Switser, his wife and some fifteen 
children, plenty of good bread and milk and 
a clean, comfortable bed. May Providence 
ever deal as kindly with you, my dear friends 
of the great Farxkr family, as He has this 
day dealt with me. 



Mn. Hoyt returned with us from Ohio in 
December, with health improved and still slow- 
ly gaining. In the next number she may be 
induced to make a report of herself for the 
year 1862. 



The Farmer for 1863. 

Shall it follow the Example of other Agri" 
cultural Journals f — In what respect 7 Not 
in regard to its general condact, of coarse. 
That is a matter in which it will follow the ex* 
ample of no other journal in the world. It has 
an individuality of its own ; whether more or 
less worthy than that of some other, it is not 
our business to enquire. We prefer to have it 
what it is, or we would make it something else. 

But there is one thing in which we have been 
half tempted to imitate many of our worthy 
cotemporaries. We refer to an increase in the 
price of subscription ! There is one strong 
argument in its favor ; we cannot ajford to pub- 
lish at the present rate. We have been so 
many years ^ * working for nothing and boarding 
onnelves,'- that we begin to wonder whether 
it is not our duty to change the programme a 
little. This on general principles. But there 
are new and special reasons why the question 
of price should come up at this time. 

1. The price of printing material is almost 
double what it has been for years past. That 
of paper is actually double ; and the paper 
used in publishing a paper is by far the most 
important item. 

2. The price of labor has gone up, also, and 
it costs more to get the work done than ever 
before. 

3. All the expenses of living, travel, &c., 
have greatly inerea8<$d. 

What then shall ^ done ? Six diverse ways 
lie before ns :-*-to increase the price ; to dimin- 
ish the number of pages ; to use a less expen- 
sive material : to double the circulation ; to 
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stop the publication of the papor ; or, lastly, 
go ahead as though nothing in the world had 
happened until all our resources are exhausted, 
and then tmath up / Of these altematiyes 
some publishers haye chosen one and some an- 
other. Each has been accepted here or there. 

To increase the price is difficult for the rery 
reason that seems to make it necessary. We 
don't like to diminish the volume of the Farmer 
because with is present liberal proportions we 
can't get into it more than half that needs 
to be said. To use a cheaper material lets 
down the higher style of the periodical, 
and puts it upon a leyel with many whose 
poor appearance we have only tolerated because 
we knew they were half starred. To stop ^e 
publication would be a severe mortification of 
our pride in the large class of readers for whose 
benefit it is published, and a disgrace to the 
Btate. While to break up is quite too common 
and popular in the commercial world to find 
favor with plain agriculturists, such as we are. 

There is, therefore, notlnng left to us but to 
multiply our subscriptions until the receipts 
shall exceed the inevitable expenditures, and 
thu i$ the $eerei of our offering such exir<ior' 
dMiory induetmentt. Will not every friend of 
a sound agricultural literature and of a healthy 
magluine, such as every member of the fkmily 
may read with interest and profit, renew and 
redouble his efforts to insure thlH result ? 



Appropriations to Ck>. Agr'l Boob..— 
We are informed by the Secretary of State,- 
that the law making annual appropriations of 
$100 to Co. Agr'l Societies that shall have 
held Fairs and duly reported their proceedings 
for the year, was not repealed at the late extra- 
stupid session of the Legislature. Glad of it. 
But how in the world did they escape T 

Clubbing with other Papers ^Ckangu 
in TVryur. —Since the publlbation of our iMt 
number, a number of our clubbing exehanges 
have 10 increased tlieir rates lliat we can no 
longer furnish them in connection with the 
Fa&mbb on the old t«rmp. Our readers will 
therefore refer again to our Prospectus, and in 
sending money observe the rates. 



Doing Well. — It is a source of high grat- 
ification to editor and publishers, that the 
Farxkr is growing in favor with that best 
class of its friends, the substantial, sterling 
farmers of the Northwest, who have been its 
consistent and appreciative supporters for 
years, and that such friends and a host of more 
recent subscribers are working as never be- 
fore, to give it a circulation more nearly com- 
mensurate with its morits. 

If even one half of the 80,000 farmers of 
Wisconsin could be induced to take it — and 
they ought, every one of them, to do so — we 
could afford to make it a better AgricuUural 
Journal, in every respect, than is now p«b- 
lisbed iu the world. 

We most heartily thank you, friends, for 
what you are doing, and will reward you, la 
part, by continuing to expect of you even bet- 
ter efforts in the time to come. 



Onr Premium Melodeon.— The Melo- 
deons manufactured by Prince & Co. are the 
best in the world. We have tried them, and 
therefore speak understandingly. For all the 
qualities whioh render a Melodeon desirable, 
these instruments are not only not excelled, 
but positively unequalled. Their tone is pure 
and fill! ; they will keep in tune as long as the 
instrument lasts ; they respond readily te the 
touch, and are beautifully made. Be sure to 
examine these before purchasing elsewhere. 
— Home Journal^ yew York. 



Missing If ambers of the Fanner.— 

Subscribers who have only a part of the Nof. 
for 18G2, can be supplied with the remainder 
at 5 cents per No. This wlU make the volume 
complete for binding, which is dene in neat, 
substantial cloth covers at 40 cents. 

Send and get the additional Nos., and send 
immediafeltf, as they are fast mnaing out. 

HoTT k Campbbu.. 



Bound Volumes.— We will fumi«h baok 
volumes neatly bound in black cloth, with 
handsome gilt-letter backs for $l,12j. Bend 
in your orders — those of you who are new 
subscribers — and so increase your agrieuKurtl 
libraries by the addition of the moat valuable 
book, for the price, that the ftirmer can buy. 
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The Great Knitting Machine.— Since 
our offer of Aiken's Knitting Machine as a 
priie» the question has been often asked, Can 
you giro us eyidence that it is really a practi- 
cal and valuable machine. To this question 
we reply : We have seen it operate to the great 
satisfaction of those who were cempctent to 
judge ; but that our readers may have the tes- 
timony of those who have used it for some- 
time, we shall publish from time to time vol- 
untary letters addressed to the proprietors 
from different parts of the country. Here is 
one of these te.nimonials : 

Eaton, Ohio, Dt*cembfr 15, 1S<30. 

I baTO QMd one of your machineii about ton inoathN, 
<LDd woaM not part with it for many timeti iu cent, if una- 
ble to get another. Bo«(idea tho rare of a largo fiunily, it 
in no uncommon thing for mo to niako with it a dollar and 
a dollar and a half a day, and it iii no exaggeration to 
nay, that with no other careK, I could easily make two 
(kulara a day. 

I have knit upon it all kind« of cotton and woolen ho- 
siery, and for fancy work it can't bo beat. 1 have knit 
ahawla, nubiag, opera capos, sontagH, underMlci'ved, chil- 
dren's sacks, comfortu, and other articles too numerous to 
mentkm. 

I can obeerfnUy recommend any woman desiring pleas- 
ant and profltable employment, to buy one of your ma- 
chines. If necessary, borrow the money, and with Industry 
it can soon be replaced with interest 

Mrs. D. a. Dick. 



Onr Brethren of the Agr'l Press.— 
There is certainly nothing in our feelings 
which is illiberal towards the many excellent 
agrienltnral publications that come to our ta- 
ble from week to week or from month to month. 
Many of the gentlemen who conduct them are 
personal friends in high esteem, and all are 
our brethren, laboring in the same great field 
for the advancement of the material and social 
interestfl of a common country. As a class, 
they are excelled by no other profession in 
their devotion to the furtherance of what is 
good and ennobling among men, and we are 
confident that no equal number of public work- 
ers have do&e so mnch for the progress of 
America in all the great arts of civilization. 
Now and ever, they have our right hand of fel- 
lowship and most cordial sympathy. 

Nor is it seldom that we feel prompted to 
say a generous word of them, and lend our 
influence on behalf of an increased circula- 
tion among the supporters of our own paper. 
Bat somehow, in the multiplicity of our official 
and editorial duties, so much of what should 



be said in each number is omitted, that our 
brethren and often ourselves are crowded out. 
But, that our readers may know the address 
of such of them as we are willing to endorse, 
we publish the following list, with place of 
publication : 

Maine Farmer, (weekly,) Augusta, Maine. 

Boston Cultivator, ** Boston, Mass. 

Massachusetts Ploughman, (weekly,) Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Hovey's Magazine of Horticulture, (month- 
ly,) Boston, Mass. 

American Agriculturist, (monthly,) New 
York, N. Y. 

Horticulturist, (monthly,) New York, N. Y. 

Country Gentlemen, (weekly,) Albany, N.Y. 

Albany Cultivator, (monthly,) " " 

Qenesee Farmer, " Rochester, ** 

Kural New Yorker, (weekly,) 

New Jersey Farmer, Trenton, N. J. 

The Gardener's Monthly, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ohio Farmer, (weekly,) Cleveland, Ohio. 

Michigan Farmer, (monthly,) Detroit, Mich. 

Prairie Farmer, (weekly,) Chicago, III. 

Farmers' Advocate, ** '* " 

Illinois Farmer, (monthly,) Springfield, IIL 

Valley Farmer, *' St. Louis, Mo. 

Iowa Homestead, (weekly,) Fort des Moines. 
Iowa. 

California Farmer, " San Francisco, Cal. 

Oregon Farmer, '< Portland, Oregon. 

Of the changes which have taken place du- 
ring the past year, we may mention the disoon- 
Unuance of the good old Homestead, published 
at Hartford ; of the Ohio Valley Farmer^ pub- 
lished at Oinciitiati ; and of the Field Notet, 
at Columbus, Ohio. We are glad to learn, 
however, that the Ohio Farmer and Field Notes 
have united their fortunes, and are to be pab- 
lished at Cleveland, by our old friend and long- 
tried knight of the quill, Col. Harris, former 
conductor of the Field Notes and Ohio Culti- 
vator, 

The Northwatern Farmer, published until 
lately by Frank Miller, Esq., has been trans- 
formed during our absence, into a weekly news- 
paper, and gives promise of doing well. 

The Michigan Farmer, after a temporary sus- 
pension, is again out in good dress, and under 
the able direction of its former Prop, and Edi- 
tor B. F. Johnston, Esq., Secretary of the 
Michigan State Agricultural Society. 

sons OF OU& NON-AQRICULTUEAL BX- 
CHANQE8. 

The Scieniific American, published by Munn 
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& Co., New Tork City, as a journal deToted 
chiefly to seience and the meohanic arte, has 
no superior, if, indeed, it has an equal,' in the 
world. Its mechanical style, including typog- 
raphy and engraTings, is next to perfect, and it 
is editorially managed with marked ability. A 
neat quarto weekly, at two dollars per annum. 
Eveiy one interested in the progress of the use- 
Ail and line arts, should endeayor to make it a 
regular and unfailing risitor. 

IIunf$ MerchanVt Moffozine, published by 
Wm. B. Dana at $5, is absolutely unequalled, 
so far as we know, by any similar publication. 
It is a handsome octavo magaiine of 140 pages 
monthly, abounding in articles of the highest 
Talue, and touching a wide range of subjects, 
including Agriculture, Mechanics, Commerce, 
Nautical Science, Commercial Law, the Fi- 
nances of GoTemment, &o., &o. The ablest 
practical writers of the country are contribu- 
tors to its pages, and all its articles are ori- 
ginaL There is no one of the whole number 
of most welcome magazines which we would 
not sooner part with than with this. 

The Atlantic Monthly, — Among the maga- 
lines dsTOted to Literature the "Atlantic" ranks 
No. 1. Clothed in its neat russet coTor, with 
the glorious old Stars and Stripes persistently 
floating aloft, it comes to us twelye times a 
year, laden with the rich gifts of the first 
statesmen, philosophers, poets, romancers and 
reTiewers of the times. Liberal and independ- 
ent in politics, religion, literature and science, 
it is most admirably adapted to the wants of 
the best class of the American people, and 
should have a place in every intelligent family. 
Published by — at Boston, at $8.60 per annum. 

The New York Trihune maintains its high 
place as a political newspaper of the Republi- 
can ** persuasion," and has won the credit dur- 
ing the past year of giving the latest, most 
correct and most complete reports of battles 
and army movements. Price, a little advanced. 
See Prospectus on cover of Fahmbr. 

Fomey*9 War Preu, published at Philadel- 
phia, is one of the ablest and most interesting 
newspapers of this country. It belongs to the 
Pouglas Wing of the Democracy in politics 
and wields a strong influence on behalf of the 
Government as against the traitors of the 
South and the aiders and abettors of treason 
everywhere. It is usually embellished with 
several spirited engravings, and has a growing 
popularity. Price, $2 per ani^um. 
# 

Several Interesting commnnleations In- 
t«Dd«d far thif No. are nae— rtly deforrod. 



N0TICB8 OP NEW ADVBRTISBMENTS. 

We omitted io our leat No. to call attention to Mr. Kei- 
lon's edTerttaement of NnnHtry «tock at Jaoefrille. Mr. 
K. b beUeved to be a snccewfnl (hiit-grower, and we doobt 
not that hie Btock will gire good satlflfiictlon. 

L. J. Boeh a Go., of Milwaukee, adycvtlee the Ohio Mow. 
er and Rei^ier. A« ai^entii they are perfectly reliable, and 
the machine they adTertise is one of the beet In the oonntry . 

Bee PowlerA Welle' adTertleement of their Phrenolflgioal 
JonmaL They stand at the head of their nrofeMion in thie 
country and in Bnrope, and their Journal to f^U of Intcreit. 

The Madiaon Seed Store, ai now kept by Meisni. Chapln 
k Eldrod is a credit to thto city. They also keep a central 
and most excellent SMortment of flunily groceries, ie. 

0. 8. WiUey k Go. adrertise a quantity of apple seed. 

Attention to called to the advertisement of N. J. Moody, 
Surgeon Dentist. Mr. M. to ingenious in almost any dc' 
partment of the mechanic arts and the fine work to be seen 
in hto offlce to evidence of superior skill to hto proression. 

STATEMENT 

OF TUB 

HaiHsonHotiial hsoraiice Gompaigr, 

yon THE TEAR ENDING 

JANUART lety 186)i. 

Made to the Ooremor of the Bute of Wisconsin, as re- 
quired by the proriaions of chapter 308, of the General 
Laws of 1868. 

Total amount of accumulations,. ...m. $SE1(I,866 76 

ASSETS : 
Premium notes of policy holders $180,12A 63 
Gash on hand, and due from 
policy holders for cash pre- 
miums, 36,406 66 

Am*t secured by mortgage and 

Judgment, 882 47 

Offlee ftimitnre and fixtures,... 1,000 00 $216,866 76 

Whole number of policies issued, 14,867 

Am't of outstanding risks thereon,.. $10,330,780 00 

Reported losses awaltlne ftirther proo^..... 8,700 80 

Losses recently reported, „ 8|483 80 

Whole number of polidos issued in 1861... 6.778 

Amount of outstanding risks thereon, $6,816,173 00 

Amount of premium notes thereon,. ...«i.... 96,044 06 

Amount of cash premiums thereon, 48^ 98 

Total amount of losses reported during the 

year, 16,801 IS 

Total am*t of lasses paid during the year, 6^1 16 

Amount settled by oxmfts and awaiting the 

oall of the insured 1,668 86 

Amount of commissions paid to Agents,.... 7^460 84 

Am*t paid for Adverttoing, ^,696 90 

Amount paid for printing, 811 00 

Amount paid for postage......... 366 22 

Amount paid for ofBce rent,.... 300 00 ZfiOi 42 

Expenses paid. Including all compensation 
of officers and directors— stationery, ex- 
tra olerk hire, Aiel, lights, and all other 

Incidental expenses,.. 6u060 66 

STATE OF WISCONSIN, \_ 
Daks Oouhtt, / 

We, the undersigned, being the President and a mi^r- 
ity of the Directors of the 'Madison Mutual Insuranoo 
Company." do solemnly swear, and each for himself saith, 
that the sarogoing to a true and correct statement of the 
afliUrs of said company in the particulars therein named, 
as appears by the books of the company, aooordlng to the 
best of our knowledge and belief. 

B. J. POWERS, Prsddent. 
JOHN W. BOYD. 
SAMUEL D. HABTINOfi, 
B. P. HOPKINS, 
TIMOTHY BROWN, 
ALBERT WOOD, 
O. F. HASTINOS, 
H. H. GILES, 
SAM'L R. MoCLELLAN, 
U. R. MONTAGUE, 
0RRINQirBRN8BY, 
LUTHER BASfOBD. 
DATID ATWOOD, 
D. WORTmNGTON. 
Subscribed and sworn before me thto sixth day of Jao> 
uary, A. D. 1862. V. W. ROTH, Notary Pnblie, 

^ Couty. 



Wiseonsm Farmer — AdperiUing Department, 



pe ataUment of the brntinut of Me ComfOMif 
for iU pears 1859, 1860 and 1861 : 
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The foregoing aUtement of the businMS of tills Oom 
iMUiy for tbo put rear kItm a gratifying erldeaoo of iti- 
aigb itandittg in the public eetimation and of the racceas 
•f Ite rules and principles of action. 

Although Its business for the preceding year (I860) was 
much larger than that of anr previous year, ana notwith- 
standing the general depresmou among formers the past 
season, arising from light crops and low prioea, the aboTe 
figures show an increase of nearly tevtntjf per cent, in 
the number of policies issued, and of orer seveKfy per 
cmU, in the amount of cash premiums for the past year. 

We iuTite a careAiI examination of this report. Its 
figures make a stronger argument than any form of 
words, and prtrre a rise and standing in popular foror un- 
paralleled in the history of the Northwest. 

DntBCTOBS AND 0FFICKR8 FOB THK YRAR 1862 : 
omiCTOBS. 

J. W. BOTD, Walworth County. 

B. V. HOPKINS, Dane County. 

D. WORTHINOTON, Waukesha County. 

8. D. HA8TIN0S, Trempoleau County. 

e. P. HA8TIN08, Dane County. 

DAYID ATWOOD, Dane Ooun^. 

G. R. M^NTAOUR. La Crosse County. 

B. R. MoCLRLLAN, Kenosha County. 



ALBBRT WOOD. Dane County. 

ORRIN QUKRN8EY, Rock County. 

1. H. ROPER, Dodge County. 

JOHN TOAY, Iowa County. 

aCBRO C0M8T0CK, Milwaukee County. 

TIMOTHY BROWN, Done Comity. 

L. BASFORT), Grant County. 

H. H. GILK8. Dane Coonty. 

DAVID TAYLOR, Sheboygan C/ounty. 



JOHN W. BOYD, President. 
BBMJ. F. HOPKINS, Viee Prssldent. 
SAMHKL D. IIASTINOS, Treasurer. 
D. WORTHINGTON, Secretary. 
G. F. HASTINGS, General Agent. 



LOSeitS PAID BY THE COMPANY IN 1860. 

8 H Coleman, Juneau. Dodge co. $10 00 

J H Seaman, Richland, Riohland co., 10 00 

Fanny Plummer, Manston, Juneau oo.,. 16 00 

Geo F Taylor, Madison, Dane co., 16 60 

Nelson Sickles, Waterloov Jeffenon co, 600 88 

A L Beebe, Dunn, Dane co., 060 qo 

J B Barber, Juneau, Dodge co., 68 00 

Jas H Main, Juneau, Dodge cou. 408 67 

Thoe Mayhew, Morton, Waukeshn co., 27 00 

W N Seymour, Madison, Dane co., 20 00 

Wm Edwards. Sugar Creek, Walworth co., 400 00 

Leonard Hatch, Kenosha. 100 00 

$2,400 46 
LOSSES PAID IN 1800. 

J 8 WiUmarth, Bun Prafaie, Dane CO , $814 60 

Cyrus 8 Daris, Menominee Falls, Waukesha eo. 6 00 

J W.Cook, Dans oo., 16 86 

Lnrls Thompson, La Prairie, Rock 00., 174 62 

Henry Johnson, Somers, Kenosha oo., 12 60 

PUny PdtnHm, Rubieon, Dodge CO., 6 00 

B B Thartell, Jamestown, Grant CO , 000 00 

A A Anderson, DelafleM, Waukesha oo., T 00 

James T Walklin, Eagle, Waukesha eo., 90 00 

C Sutherland, Fitohburg, Dane co., If 00 

HaniionKooos,Cono'nl, Jeflfersen 00.,. 400 00 

Owen Oarity, fiulllran, J efferson oo., 00 

C P Obureblu, Waukesha 00., 6 66 

Caleb Jewett, Town of Madison, Dans oo. , 17 61 

Mary La Vollett, Primrose, Dane 00 , 116 00 

Wm A Btovell, Oettage Orore, Dane so., 1,041 71 

Samuel H Babin, Windsor, Dane CO., 18 00 

AbelBlrMig, MaroeUon,Co(umbIneo. 888 71 

QnartnsTowry, Johnstown, Rook 00.,... 6 00 

Robert Hornby, Fabfteld, Sauk 00., 400 06 

Thoman Fterens, Dane, Dane 00...... 900 00 

John Wii^tman, Berry, Dane oo., 761 80 

Dooglaa OHrer, Glen Havea, Grant oo 1,000 00 

Jetiah Pierae, PardeeyUle, Columbia 00., 400 00 

$6,003 28 
L06BKB PAH) nC 1801. 

L D Lateer, JrtwsTllle, Rock 00., $409 88 

Edward Walsh, Centre, La Fayette oo., 800 80 

Nathan Kellegg, Madison, Dane 00., 16 00 

Henry A Chapnaao, Bast Randolph, CoU so.,. . . 90 00 

Jared Bishop, Jamestown, Grant 00., 87100 

Allen Hozie, Porter, Rock eo , 1,000 00 

0. C. Burdlck, Christiana, Dane 00.,. S 00 

Bamuel Oroesctt, Juneau, Dodge oo., 18 60 

Albert Gaston, Cott«ge Grove, Dane oo., 11 18 

Stephen Yoong, Somerset, ScOroUeo., 880 00 

ALBeeb^McFarland,Daoeoo., 000 01 

AUk^ Taber, DeUvan, Walworth oow, 860 00 

I^dia D. Crocker, Lake MUls Jefllarson eo.,. . . . 9 00 

John Vetler, Bear Creek, Sauk 00., 646 66 

B rmnds, Jauecville, Book oo , 90 00 

GWHarger,Tafton, Grant eo.,. 6 00 

J M HartUn. Bnttand, Dane oo,, 4 60 

B HiMreHL Sommit, Waukesha ee., 4 00 

J 8 Dayton, JanesTille, Book ••.,. 80 00 

William Kendrlck. Oregon, Dane 00. 87 60 

Henry Mltohell, Baale Green, Grant eo 8600 

John Mortimer. Boeoobel, Grant co.,. 10 00 

John Klspert, Jeflbrvon, JeMnon 00.,. 8fi 00 

Darins Reed, SoUlma, JeABiwo eOn 910 00 
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InterMtiag Letter from Mew Xeadce. 

I reached this place on the 27th of Septem- 
ber last, after a journey of thirty-nine days 
from Lawrence, Kansas. Though we received 
two heayy showers on the plains, one of which 
reached from Pawnee Fork to the mountain?, 
yet the plains have been uncommonly dry (he 
past summer, and the grass was short. These 
vast prairies of hundreds of miles in every di- 
rection are such, because they are without a 
swell to catch the currents of air which pass 
over them from the Oulf of Mexico, to deposit 
their waters far off to the north. 

In New Mexico all cultivation is carried on 
by irrigation, and consequently is confined to 
the valleys and plains near the streams. These 
of course must be the best lands, formed as 
they are from the washings from the mountains, 
of which the old volcanic ashes, and decom- 
posed felspathio rocks make a large ingredient. 
The long droughts and hot sunshine of sum- 
mer draw the salts ft-om these, as well as from 
the salt-bearing rocks on which they are de- 
posited, to such an extent, that almost every 
foot of land shows the white incrustations of 
the singular salts which here abound, and 
which in many places, where there is more 
than common moisture, lies like a heavy hoar 
frost over the whole surface. Such places pro- 
duce only those plants that would thrive on the 
sea-shore, and are the resort of cattle for their 
supply of salt. 

The lands which are cultivated are product- 
ive to a degree perfectly astounding to a strang- 
er, when, the mode of cultivation they have 
undergone, and exposure suffered for all past 
time, are taken ittto the account Sometime 



in the month of April, May or June, and the 
people are not very particular about the time, 
all the weeds and vegetables on the land are 
burned up, and the water is let out of the ditch 
upon the piece of land to be cultivated, and is 
made to run over every part of it Without 
this the land is too hard for plowing. The 
seed, if wheat, oats, barley ot peas, is then 
sown over the land, and plowed in, generally 
with a Mexican plow, never more than three 
inches deep ; after which a log is drawn side- 
wise over the land and the small ditches cat 
for future waterings, and the work is done till 
watering time arrives. Corn is planted in the 
same manner, except the seed is placed in the 
bottom of the furrow at proper distances apart, 
and is covered by the next furrow. Crops re- 
quire about two waterings to perfect them. 
The yield exceeds belief. Wheat, which excels 
all other crops, not unfrequently gives fifty 
times the amount sown, and is of a superior 
quality. A hundred to one has been known. 
The other grains yield about the same as in 
the States. 

After the crop is taken off, the land is tramp- 
led over and fed by the cattle until the next 
plowing time, when, without having received 
any manure, or even water, it is again replant- 
ed as before. But that is not all. There is 
never sufficient fVost here to penetrate to the 
depth of eight inches, and seldom lasting more 
than ten days at one time. From January to 
April there is scarcely a day in which the wind 
dtfes not blow with such force as to remove ev- 
ery particle of dust from the face of the earth 
as if it were snow. In many places all the 
earth which has been stirred by the plow dar- 
ing summer, is earned off daring winter, no 
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one knows where, as there is not a tree, bush 
or fence in any Mexican field to prerent it, nor 
water in the soil to hold it together. An en- 
tirely new soil has then to be broken pp for the 
nW cr«p.'' 'All t|is ftiigbft be pvevei^edVy 
watering the land during the winter months ; 
and sueh watering would be of yast serviee to 
the next crop. Beep fall plowing would be of 
as much strviee here as in Wisconsin, if fol- 
lowed by proper waterings during the winter ; 
without that, it would only tend to deprire the 
land of its soil. Last winter there was a fall 
of three feet of snow in the Taos yalley, which 
lay on the ground from Christmas to April, all 
of which melted and soaked into the ground. 
The result has been that this summer they have 
reaped on that land, which has been in culti- 
yation, without any manure, for a hundred and 
fifty years past, from fifty to seyenty-fiye times 
the amount of wheat sown. AVithout winter 
irrigation of some kind, the water will never 
penetrate below where the plow has broken the 
soil, and there will be no spare moisture for 
vegetable life ten days after the waterings have 
taken place. Showers fall in July and Au- 
gust, which help out the crops, and sometimes 
within the mountainSH (t^at is, beyond the first 
ranges,) corn is made by the rains alone. 

The grain crops consist of spring wheat, 
corn, oats, beans and peas ; and the green veg- 
etables are onions, cabbages, red peppers, beets, 
carrots and ealabazai, (a sort of hard shelled 
squash). '.Few of these are raised, owing to 
the fact that there are no enclosed gardens, 
and cattle are Tree commoners by the first of 
October. 

The food of the Mexicans is meat, wheat and 
corn. AH the green food is consumed by 
Christmas. Wheat is ground, sifted in a wire 
seive, and made into tortilUu (tor-teel-yas), 
and corn into atole (a-to-le). Torfillas are 
wheat meal mixed hard with water, platted 
very thin with the hands, and baked on a hot 
iron. They are very tough, and pieces answer 
the purpose of spoons for eating soup or beans. 
AloU is made from the meal of parched corn, 
like a thick porridge, and is drank from a cup. 

No portion of the Union pays the laborer 60 



well for cultivating the soil as New Mexico. 
While he expends no more labor here than in 
Wisconsin, and reaps as large a crop, he gets 
from three to sixteen times jas much for it. The 
IblloWittg ar# i^ftwtof tte'pricestkis^oar : 

'Corn, wheat and' oats $6 00 a ^fantga^ (2J^ 
bushels); Beans and peas $10 to $12 a fanega; 
Turnips, beets, carrots and parsnips $5 to $8 
a fanega ; oabbages, kohl-rabies, ruta bagas 
25 cts. each ; onions and red peppers 4 cents 
each; winter squaahet. 60 cts. to $1 each; 
Mexican calabazas 25 to 50 cts- each ; oats un- 
thrashed $50 per ton ; prairie hay, corn-stalks* 
and straw $30 to $40 per ton. All merchan- 
dise three or four times as high as in Madison. 
Mexican men labor for $25. a month and board 
themselves. Butter is seventy-five cents a 
pound, and scarce at that price. 

I am told that a tract of about seven acres 
of land here, this year, planted in corn and 
oats, has yielded crops to the value of $750, 
and another patch cultivated as a market gard- 
en, has yielded $1,200 from an acre ; and if it 
had been cultivated as some of the gardens 
about Madison, and other places in Wisconsin, 
are cultivated, its value might have been doub- 
led. I know of no land so well adapted to the 
culture of all the tap roots, as are the bottoms 
of the streams in New Mexico. I have not 
mentioned the price of potatoes in the above 
list, because they do not thrive well here, and 
their production is seldom attempted, notwith- 
standing there is a small wild one which grows 
spontaneously. Lust year, owing to failure of 
snow in the mountains, there was no water in 
this river, the Mora, and no planting could be 
done at the proper season ; but on the 80th of 
June there was a heavy shower, so that the 
land could be plowed. On the first of July the 
owner of this place commenced with five teams 
to plant corn and oats, planted till the tenth — 
most of the corn in drills for feed ; and with- 
out any water from the river, his ten days work 
yielded him $7,000 in cash nfrer harvest. 
These yields and prices are not confined to this 
portion of the Territory. As much produce, 
and as high and higher prices may be obtained 
a^ any place, where culiivation can be had. 
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from here to Fort Craig, « disUnce of 400 
miles. Farming here pajs better than gold 
digging in California or Pike's Peak. 

J. G. Knapp. 
BiicpAY'B VoBT, near Vobt Uvf », NewMezIoo. Dee 6. 

The Great Intematioiial XzhiMtloii. 



QBSAT BEITAIH, CONTIRVSD. 

In our last we oompleted such brief aeeount 
as it seemed adTisable to give of the mineral 
resourees and products of the British King- 
dom. And although muoh more might well be 
said of BQoh products and of Prout8e$, yet, 
through fear of becoming tedious, in riew of 
the much that remains to be said of the splen- 
did contributions of this and other nations, we 
hurry dn to consider, in IhiB number, the next 
braaoh, in logical order, of the English De- 
partment, to wit : 

TBOBTABLK AND AKIMAL PKODCCTS. 

Th$ fhresU of Great Britain were not very 
well represented in the Exhibition ; still there 
were samples of some of the more common ra- 
rieties of timber, such as the oak, ash, maple, 
elm, sycamore, birch, poplar, pine, larch, 
chestnut, &c., from the numerous small forests 
belonging to private estates, which, howeyer, 
together with those of Hampshire, Gloucester- 
shire and Nottinghamshire, constitute in the 
aggregate what by an American must be con- 
sidered a yery moderate supply of timber. 

There is, neyertheless, so exhaustless a sup 
ply of coal and of peat in the British Islands 
that there is but little suffering for want of 
fuel, while the importations of timber of all 
kinds, and at moderate rates-~owing to the ex- 
tent of their matchles smerchant marine — ^fur- 
nish their ship builders and other workers in 
wood with needed material. 

Of TBS Cbrxals of Gubat Bbitaih there 
were 25 exhibitors — some of the collections 
being very fine. 

Wheat was there in seyeral varieties and from 
most of the grain growing districts of the 
kingdom. Of the white varieties, the Chid- 
daw, Hunter's, the Talavera, and the Velvet 



or Woo^y-eared wheats are the most popular. 

Chiddaw, or Chelthara, is a round, fair, even- 
grained wheat, adapted to soft, riek soils, and 
grown in the finest wheat districts of England. 
It is a free-grower, long-strawed, ripens eaciy, 
and is nnt liable to lodge or mildew. Weight 
in dry summers, often as high as 67 pounds. 
It is not so well adapted to the latitude of 
Scotland. 

The Hunter's wheat was chiefly from the 
eastern counties of Bootland. Samples shown 
by the Messrs. Lawson, distinguished seeds- 
men of Edinburgh, grown in east Lothian, 
were very fine. It is adapted to medium and 
even to inferior soils, has a moderate length of 
straw, a hard, flinty kernel, and is a great fa- 
vorito with millers and bakers. 

The Talavera wheat is regarded in England 
as the best spring variety for black and gravel- 
ly soils. As a winter wheat, it is rather short 
strawed. Grain large, oblong, thin-skinned, 
very white. 

Velvet variety, (common, originally from 
Dantzic), adapted to rich, loamy soils, and a 
great favorite in the counties of Sussex and 
Kent. The grain is semi-transparent, and 
yields an excellent flour. 

The Irish White is, as the name implies, pop- 
ular in Ireland ; also cultivated in some parts 
of England with good success. It is a winter 
wheat and is never sown in spring ; adapted 
to light soils; grain, large, oblong, rather 
brownish, flinty ; in favor with bakers for mix- 
ing with softer and whiter sorts. 

Among the red wheats of England, are the 
Lamma, adapted to inferior soils and to a mild 
climate, and hence grown chiefly in the south 
and southwest of England, Spaulding*s Pro- 
lific, Clover's, and the Red Nursery. 

nSXABKABLS RBSULTS OF THB OARBFUL *<BRBBD- 
IHQ" OFWHXAT. 

Samples of the last named were shown by 
Mr. Hallett, of Sussex county, as «*Hallett's 
Pedigree Nursery Wheat." They purported to 
have been **bred" on the same principle of 
repeated selection which has produced our pure 
races of animals. " A certain quantity of the 
best Red Nursery wheat was sown, and on the 
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oorn ripeniag, the seed from Um largest eftn 
only wM seleoted and aown for the following 
year; when fUlly grown, the seed ftom the 
largest ear of the eeoond year'e growth was 
'seleeted and sown, and 00 on until the present 
results were attained, at the end of the fourth 
year." 

There is philosophy in this mode of selecting 
and improying seed, and the specimens exhib- 
ited by Mr. Hallett were interesting demon- 
strations of what might be done in this way. 
One grain from the original ear or head — 
whioh was rather small, only three and a half 
inches long, and contained only 87 kernels — 
was planted December 17, 1857, and produced 
10 heads and G88 grains. One grain from this 
produced 17 heads with an aggregate of 1,190 
grains ; the largest head containing 01 grains 
and being 7 inches in length. One grain from 
this head produced 89 heads, containing 2,146 
kernels, but the season was bad and the crop 
not otherwise so good as it should have been. 
Neyertheless, one grain from this best head 
produced 62 other heads, of which the largest 
was m'n« mchet in length and prolific m propor- 
tion! By the process described the <* tillering*' 
properties of this wheat were so improved that 
one bushel was said to be ** ample for four 
acres if properly planted I " 

Rye is but little cultiyated in Great Britain. 

Barley is extensively cultiyated for malting 
purposes, and as food for cattle. Indeed, in 
Scotland it is much used as human food — par- 
ticularly in the form of what is known as 
<' pearl barley,'' which is simply the grain de- 
prived of its husk, and rounded in a machine 
constructed for that purpose. 

Oats likewise succeed well and are in favor ; 
being used not only as food for animals but 
also, in the form of oat-meal gruel and groats, 
as a very common food for the poorer classes 
of the people, many of whom make it their 
chief and almost only diet. 

Samples of numerous varieties of beans, 
peas, flax-seed, &c., &c., wore present, but the 
limits of our spaoe will admit of no special 
account of them. 

Hopt were there from the famous counties of 



Kent, Snssex, Surrey, Hampshire, Wotceeter- 
shire, and Herefordshire— the taste, smeU and 
economical value varying with the diairiot 
where grown. It was our pleasure while on a 
visit to some of these counties, to see immense 
fields, and a great many of them, standing 
thick with luxuriant growths of this orop so 
essential to ale and beer drinking Old England. 

Q&Ass Sbsdb.— No oonntry ijl the world that 
we have yet seen ean oempaxe with the British 
Isles for the prodnetion of the best varieties of 
the Grasses. Such soft, beantifnl, and ever- 
verdant meadows and charming velvet lawns 
as are common there we have never seen else^ 
where. This superiority is owing to the almoet 
unvarying moisture of the atmosphere. Lees 
rain falls /inrlng the year than in many parte 
of this country, but owing to the insular posi- 
tion of Great Britain, the p&nohing drouths so 
injurious during certain summer and autumn 
months here, are never known there. 

The exhibition made by Messrs. Sutton & 
Sons. Seedsmen by appointment to her Majes- 
ty, the Queen, to the Government Gardens of 
India, and the Iloyal Agricultural Society of 
the Cape of Good Hope, was one of the finest 
displays we have over seen. ' Among a thou- 
sand diptinct and popular Tarieiies of farm and 
garden seeds, there were one hundred and 
twelve sorts of grasses, representing the mead- 
ows, lawns and pasture lands of the various 
portions of the kingdom. 

Otuee Vecietable Proulcts used as food 
were there in great variety. Tea from China, 
Java, A^sam, Japan, and tea produced at home 
— Hack teas without number, and alone fit for 
the beverage of Christian mortals ; and green 
teas in multitude, so cleverly colored with clay 
and Prussian blue by the Celestials for the 
"silly barbarians" of other lands. 

Coffees, chocolates, cocoas, chicory, &o., &c., 
and sundry samples of the "vile weed," home 
produced and foreign, were else present. 

India-rubber, gutta-percha, &c., together 
with numerous illustrations of their applica- 
bility in the mannfhcture of many articles of 
luxury and use, were also exhibited in this 
connection, but as these are all the natural 
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producU of ^httr eouairiee, ^nd have no pro- 
per plMe in Uke British oouri, eicoept in the 
brano)^ of m»nnfaoinro9» we ihftU oontent oar- 
self with this bare nontion. 

Ths Coubction op Wools shown by the 
Royal Agricaltnral Society of England was 
▼ery fine — OTer an hundred entire fleeoes, each 
representatlTes of some distinctlTe breed, cross, 
grade or quality. They were handsomely put 
up with labels, and so situated as to be acces- 
sible to tlitee who would carefully examine 
them. Great Britain ranks among the first 
wool growing countries of the world, and yet 
her annual imports exceed one hundred and 
twenty-six millions of pounds of foreign wools 
— so great is the amount consumed in the thou* 
sands of her teeming factories. 

John Bull is a staunch, stubbed, practical 
feUow, caring much for the economies of life, 
and, hence is better pleased with those wools 
that will make a strong, stubbed fabric than 
with those alone adapted to the production of 
a light, fine and handsome cloth, such as is 
most popular in France and America. The 
South-Downs, Leicesters and the middle-wool- 
producing sheep generally are, therefore, most 
popular in Great Britun. This truth was il- 
lustrated by the eolleotion of wools above men- 
tioned. 

British Silk was also on exhibition, but 
not in either amount or quality to justify more 
than a bare mention. 

All things considered, the Agricultural 
branch of the British Department of the Great 
Exhibition, though interesting, and, in some 
respects, gratifying to those whose credit was 
most iuTolTod, was, neyertheless, txcee^^ly 
metiffre, when viewed with reference to the vast 
agricultural resources of a mighty kingdom, 
two-thirds of whose revenue is derived from 
this first and paramount branch of human in- 
dustry. "^ 

BRITISH MAXUrAOTUEIS. 

Hitherto we have been, as it were, in the 
vestibule of the vast temple wherein are dis- 
played the gUtries of the British Department 
-;4iamb1Uig our wmy over the rough, though 
riob, prodttots of Brittania's varied and inex- 



haustible mines, and stopping for a moment to 
pay a half-reluctant req>ect to the simple, yet 
most essential representatives of her forests 
and fields, 

The more intelligent and the earnest seeker 
after knowledge has not been lmi>atient of this 
hurried and neoessarily dry detail, because it 
has shown to him the deep and solid founda- 
tions of "a vast empire, whose power and sway 
are, therefore, first among all the nations of 
the earth. To him and to all we open now the 
great portal which reveals the interior magni- 
ficence. 

Let us stand here a moment in silenoe with 
uncovered heads, awe-inspired, and lifted up 
by a new consciousness lof the almost infinite 
possibilities of man ! 

But we are not under the grand dome with 
power to sweep, at one glance, over the vast 
area, within which multitudes of nations com- 
pare their greater or lesser resources and pro- 
gress in the arts of civilisation. Another month 
and that privilege may be ours. 

PBODUOTS or OHIMICAL PBOCKSSIS 

Looking first about us, we are in the midst 
of the weird wonders of the Genius of Chem- 
istry. 

Acidi, — Boraoic, made from Peruvian borate 
of lime, Thibitian and Persian Hncal, (biborate 
of soda), direct from the boiling, vapory la- 
goons of Tuscany ; aqua-fortis from the nitre 
of South America ; hydrochloric, from common 
salt ; and every other, with sulphuric, king of 
them all, at the head. 

Alkalies and Alkaline earths^ with their mul- 
titudes of salts — offspring of their marriage 
with the great family of acids, and each begot- 
ten for some important office in chemic or phar- 
maceutic art. Even a very concise account of 
all of them would fill mapy volumes. 

liarge quantities of magnificent crystals of 
carbonate of soda induce a few words of com- 
ment, as the manufacture of the salts of soda 
constitutes so attractive a feature of this 
branch of the Exhibition. So late as 1820 all 
the soda of oommerce was made by burning a 
certain pVuktr-^tMUolaaoda — ^foundand cuU 
tlvated on the coasts of Spain, Ireland and 
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Scotland, and in some of the islands of the 
sea. Now it is manufactured from common 
salt — which is hjdrochlorate of soda — and nu- 
merous immense establishments in Great Brit- 
ain yield it in unlimited quantities, and at the 
comparatiyeljr trifling oost of some £4 per ton. 

The improTements of late years consist in 
greatly increased facilities for the saving of 
almost everything of the least value, which 
either already exists in the materials employed 
or which may be the result of chemical action 
and re-action. 

A visit to some of the great manufactories 
where salts of soda are manufactured afforded 
us an excellent opportunity to prove the cor- 
rectness of this statement One of these oe- 
cupied no lees thap 30 acres of ground, and 
one thousand to fiHeen hundred hands, turning 
out an incredible number of products — hero 
glauber salts, there hydrochloric acid; here 
sal soda, there chloride of lime; here bicar- 
bonate of soda or saleratus, there iron or cop- 
per for castings! --and yet leaving, after all, 
an amount of refuse which had already accu- 
mulated in tbe neighboring open flelds in 
quantities almost mountainous. Who knows 
but that, in the further progress of chemical 
science, this, too, will become a mine of fabu< 
louB wealth to sonic fortunate manufacturer T 
At present the following raw materials are ne- 
cessary to tho production of a single ton of 
8od4i oih: — 1^ tons of pyrites, 1 j tons of salt, 
l^tons of limestone, 1 cwt. nitrate of soda, 
3.] tons of fuel. Formerly, and but a few 
years since, so much of all this was lost in the 
process of manufacture that the price of car- 
bonate of soda was £60 ($800) per ton. 

Sodium itself*-tbe pure metallic base bf so- 
da, and a beautiful silycr-white body, so light 
and so intlammable that it will float and kin- 
die into a blaie upon water — though within 
our recollection as high as two dollars an ounce, 
is now manufactured on a large scale, and sold 
at a few pence per pound. 

This greyish powder here, marked Chloride 
of Lime, is a very simple looking substAUce, 
and will attract but little attention from the 
unseientifio observer ; but it is, nevertheless. 



one of the most potent Und valuable chemical 
agents within the vast area of the Exhibition 
Pilace. Think of what it has done for the 
cotton manufacturer — that most important 
branch of the manufacturing industry of the 
greatest manufacturing nations of the world ! 
— of the innumerable millions of yards of 
brown, dirty looking muslin it is annually con- 
verting into the handsomest cotton fabrics, of 
an immaculate whiteness ! True, we have the 
rain and sunshine and dew, with all their clev- 
er bleaching powers, just as then, but who 
wants to wait six months for a result which 
chemistry can accomplish for us in just a few 
hours? And more unanswerable yet, where 
would little, sea-girt England, with her thou- 
sand cities, standing so thick in all their soot- 
iness, find meadow enough whereon to spread 
the thousands of miles of such muslin required 
to supply the craving markets of the more and 
more exacting and fastidious world? More- 
over this chloride of lime is also a deodorizer 
and disinfectant — ridding the atmosphere of 
hospitals and private abodes of noxious smells, 
and. as some believe, neutralizing a thousand 
fatal poisons which float therein. If it could 
only neutralize the virus of bad principles and 
rid the great American KcpnbHc of the bad 
odor of the Kebellion ! 

Here, too, are numberless metallic salts and 
other chemicals — useful and beautiful products 
of the wonderful chemic art ; as also a host of 
other highly interesting bodies, suohns Iodine, 
with its train of iodides, applicable in the 
strange and beautiful processes of stin-paint- 
ing : Phosphorus, that most irritable and fierce 
of all the elements, with its numerous family 
of phosphates, and a fair show of lucifer 
matches, so ready to kindle at a touch, and 
yet patient to wait until wanted. But we have 
no time for all these, and so must admire and 
pass on. 

But here we come to a group of 

EBMABKABLB TSODVCTS FEOM COAL. 

Tar, pitch, naptha, napthaline, napthalmine, 
para-napthaline, nitro-napthaline, bentole, ni- 
tro-benzole, creosote, |)araffine, carbolic Mid, 
picric acid, analine, and a multitude of new 
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And beautiful d/M ! The wortd has been ft- 
miliar wiik stone- coal fot many generations, 
and thinking men have wondered at the inex- 
hansUble tiore of it in those parts of the earth 
where it seems to be most needed for the pro- 
duccion of heat and the generation of steam ; 
but who could hare dreamed, even twenty 
years ago, that out of that black, shapeless 
mass, which men quarry from the depths of 
the earth and sell for a few shillings per ton, 
should come, obedient to the magic wand of 
of Scieoce^ all manner of snow-white oils, a 
host of subsiances that, as yet, defy all rules 
of classification, and — ^strangcr than all the 
rest — a multitude of suoh delicate, brilliant, 
and altogether incomparable colore as the 
world-admired Mttuvt and Mu^enta of to-day ! 

Years ago, Bavon Liebig said prophetically : 
*' It would certainly be ei^itecmed one of the 
great discoveries of the age if any one should 
succeed in condensing ooal-gas into a white, 
dry, colorless substance, portable and capable 
of being placed on a candlestick or burned in 
a lamp." This was in 1840; and in 1857, 
James Young, of Bathgate, Scotland, had ful- 
filled the propheey, and placed upon golden 
candlesticks, at the Great Exhibition of that 
year, beautiful white paraffine candles, *' filler 
than the purest wax.*' Mr Young's chemical 
works have now become the largest in the 
known world, and his paraffine and liquid par- 
affine oil for use in lamps, are to-day shedding 
a cheerful, pleasant light in a multitude of 
homes in all foreign lands. ParaffiM is not 
explosive in the least ; let it not suffer, there- 
fore, for this sin of the many rascally imita- 
tions by which its fair reputation has been 
cursed. 

The beautiful dyes rlferred to — including 
the popular Mauve and Magenta — are, many of 
them, products of the chemical reaction of 
oertain salta and acids upon another of the 
coal series, known as analine. They hare no 
rivals in the world of artificial dyes, and the 
beantiftal eryetals of whieh we are talking are 
just about worth their weight in gold. The 
two or three crowns in these glass oases, look- 
ing so like crystal amethysts and so much ad- 



mired by the multitude of thronging visitors, 
when dissolved^fate of all crowns, is it not ? 
— will becbme the Magenta dye, hnd i{<)metime 
in Ihe Aiture may serve to heighten the other- 
wise insufficient attractions of aspiring ladies 
in the kingly courts of the Old World, or, ap- 
propriately displayed upon the fairer forms of 
hundreds of worthier maidens in the New, take 
as by storm the eye and heart of many a noble 
Badger boy ! 
• And then this 

HAONIFICEliT COLLECTION OF PAJHTS 

Of origin various and remarkable— who can 
look at them without wondering at the profound 
science of the chemist, and craving the genius 
of the artist to put them upon wood, plaster, 
porcelain, or canvas, and so make them immor- 
tal as representatives of the Beautiful and 
Good in God's Nature and in man? Derived 
from Lhe most inconceiTable sources, and by 
processes incomprehensible to even the chem- 
ist, how wonderfully, either alone or in com- 
bination, do they imitate every tint and hue 
with which the Great Author has adorned and 
blessed this beautiful world ! 

Ultramarine, one of the loveliest of them all, 
and of which two varieties occur in commerce, 
to-wit : blue and green, was, for a long time, 
prepared exclusively by burning the lapia last- 
uli, a precious stone, found in China, Persia, 
Siberia, and, we believe, California. When 
reduced to powder; it is mixed with resin, wax 
and oil, and then kneaded in water whieh 
plowly dissolves out the ooloring matter. This 
is afterwards repeatedly washed and fSnaUy 
digested in alcohol, to separate all particles of 
the pitohy compound. The collection by 
Messrs. Winsor & Newton, of the North Lon- 
don Color Works, are the finest ever exhibited 
and must be worth many thousands of dollars. 
But the world doesn't like to pay too dearly 
for its luxuries, and accordingly certain Ger- 
man chemists have succeeded in mantffaeturing 
an artificial ultramarine, almost «.s good, by 
burning together definite proportions of China- 
clay, sulphate of soda, carbonate of soda, sul- 
phur and charcoal ; carrying the tint from a 
pure cold blue, through all possible gradations, 
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to an exquisite rosy riolet, by simply Taryi«g 
the proportion of sulphur. This pigment is 
sold, at wholesale, for about fifteen pence per 
pouad ; the native ultramarine being focmeHy 
as high as twenty-five dollars an ovnoe — so- 
other of the triumphs of chemistry. 

Many of the lead, sine, antimonial, tungsten 
and ether pigments used in the arts are inter- 
esting, but we have no time for them now. 

ARTiriCIAL INDlA-nUBBKB. 

A new and remarkable substitute for India- 
rubber! It is made of oxydized linseed-oil 
▼amish with a small proportion of shellac, and 
is already being put to most of the uses for 
which caoutchouc has been famous the few 
past years. 

Prepared cloth, stretched in frames, is dip- 
ped into cauldrons of the Tarnish, exposed to 
the air for a day and then dipped again, and 
so on until i thick layer has accumulated. 
This is then scraped off, crushed in hot mix- 
ing rolls, worked into dough, and spread upon 
the fabric to be coated, or moulded into any 
required form. It may also be worked with 
pigments and yulcanized, without sulphur, so 
as to form a hard compound like Tuloanite or 
ebonite. 

AH AETIFICIAL AHD PKRIXCILT TBAN8PABBNT 
aVTIA PXRCHA, 

Exhibited by Alexander Parkes, of Birming- 
ham, the inTentor, is a yet more wonderftil 
product of modern chemical soienoe, and was 
nerer presented to the pubUo before. It is 
made by eombining oil, chloride of sulphnr, 
and collodion. The hardened mass, called 
Parkesine, solidifies at once, and is hard, elas- 
tic, transparent, and water-proof. It may be 
made opaque by the use of any desired pig- 
ment. It possesses powerful insulating proper- 
ties, is unaffected by damp, is capable of being 
moulded or pressed into any coneeiTable form, 
and promptly ^quires a hardness almost riyal- 
ing that of iron I The cost of prodnotion is 
oni^ abent twelve cents a pound, and there 
seems to be no limit to the praetioal uses to 
whieh it may be put. 
Here we most stop in our examination of the 



countless products of the chemic art. The 
Tiew has been hurried and a thousand things 
passed by without even a glanee. But we have 
been delighted, it is hoped, with the pregreos 
of the past ten years, and convinced anew that 
the suUiU forces of ChenMtry are the real won- 
der-workers of the world. 



Depth of Bowing Wheat 

We have heard of an instance in England 
where wheat had been sown broadcast on the 
land, and before it could be harrowed in, rain 
fell and continued to fall for days, so that the 
seed never was covered, yet the crop did weU. 
On the other hand, we have known seed wheat 
plowed in three or four inches deep, and this 
also did well. 

Still, the depth at which it is best to sow 
wheat is a matter of some importance. If all 
the conditions are favorable, there may be lit- 
tle difference in the result of covering deep or 
shallow or not at all. But in the case of a 
very dry fall, and especially on land ftrom 
which a spring crop has been removed, it is 
very important to bury the seed deep enough 
to insure moisture suMcient for its germina- 
tion. Hence one advantage of sowing with 
the drill. 

One of the editors of the Cotai{ry Oentleman 
sowed some wheat on the 21st of last May at 
various depths, and carefully noted the result 
That whieh wfs covered half an ineh deep 
came up in 6 days ; 1 inch deep in 6 days ; 2 
inches aeep in 7 days ; 8 inches deep in 8 days ; 
4 inches deep in 10 days i 6 inches deep in 12 
days. Five weeks altervrards, there was no 
perceptible difference between that planted 
half an inch and an inch deep ; that planted 2 
inches deep was not quite so good; and so on, 
decreasing in quality as the depth of planting 
increased. At six inches depth, there were 
but very few slender stalks. 

In the fall of the year the ground is wanaier 
than in May, and it is well known that the 
warmer the soil, other things being equal, the 
sooner will seed germinate. On this account 
we should perhaps sow a little de<4>er in the 
autumn than in the spring. 

As a rule, we may conclude that the shal- 
lower grain is covered, so that a constant and 
adequate supply of moisture is Atrnished, the 
more rapidly will germination proceed. If 
wheat is sown early enough, rapid germination 
is not very essential, and therefore the aim 
should be to get the wheat well and evenly 
covered, even S germination is delayed a few 
days. In the spring, when the ground is moist 
and oool, wheat need not bb oetered mora than 
an inch deep. In the fall it may be covered 
deeper, say from one to two inches — and if the 
ground is very dry, a little deeper. — Oemeseee' 
Farmer, 
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Vialtr JBvMifav AMgkti. 

la «« Baij^y D»y ThoughU," in the Septem- 
Irer No. of tlio Fakmik, AgriooU sbowa how a 
farmer gete rioh. I intend to show how a farm- 
er gets disappointed, and is, more than anj 
meehanle, dependent on eireumstanees not un- 
4er his oontroL 

A meohanic, when he gets his daj*s work or 
job done, is sure of his pay, bni a farmer has 
to laj out his work years in advanoe, and when 
he would reap the fruits of his labor, they 
will be snatohed fh>m his grasp. 

Six years ago I planted flye apple trees; 
they were all killed the first winter, except one ; 
this one stood the cold of fiyo winters well, 
but last winter it was killed nearly to the 
ground. At the same time I planted 2 lbs. of 
apple seed. The first winter the young plants 
stood well; the next winter killed all of 1,000 
or more, except about 50. 

Three years ago I set out a rariety of small 
fhiit ; the second year they bore some, and 
this year I expected a ftill crop. The erowns 
of Houghton's gooseberries were killed last 
winter, but they sprouted out again f^om the 
reoL Of seme Lawton blaekberriee which I 
had protected through the winter, a frost in 
June killed all the blossoms. My grape Tines 
irere killed down in May, and in June again. 
I nerer saw anything more promising than my 
Yiotoiia cuftaiits and raspberrios this spring ; 
they were loaded with blossoms, but the frost 
destroyed them alL Also the blossoms of the 
plum trees fell otf. I had set out 100 head of 
cabbage for seed ; they were worth $4 00 last 
Ml and about $8 00 this spring. I never had 
better luck to get them through winter ; they 
wave in ftill blossom, when, on the 19th day of 
June, the frost reduced the harrest from about 
10 tt>s. to 1-4 tt>. The same frost destroyed all 
tender flowers, Tegslables and com. 

Wheat is only half a orop ; potatoes nearly 
all rotten ; still I am planning for another year. 
What will be the result no one knowe. 

S A90&PHU8. 

Mt. Pisoab, Dm. 18S2. 



Ia|nd«MlMiefih« I^Uts iato the United Btetss. 

Mnssms. Kditors : — To answer the inquiry 
of « A Co. Gent.'' of New Britain, Ct., as it in 
put, would be to say that the potato wa» intro- 
duced into America by the Creator *' in the 
beginning" or since, as it is one of the indigo 
enevs productions of South America. But the 
question probably is, when it was introduced 
into the United States ? Answering that ques- 
tion in full will also explain why it is called 
the Irish potato, as was perhaps the case years 
ago more than it in now with us, and still is at 
the South in distinction from the sweet potato. 

The only authority I know of in relation to 
the matter is Belknap's History of New Hamp- 
shire, and as the book is not common, I will 
give, as briefly as possible, the substance of 
that historian, and if there is frirther or other 
information upon the matter, we shall be glad 
to reeeire it. 

In 1719 a large number of emigrants came 
to this country from the north of Ireland, and 
settled a township which they called London- 
derry. They were called Irish, and there was 
no little antipathy frit towards them, which 
would have been very foolish even if they had 
been natives of Ireland, but they were from a 
colony of Scotch Presbyterians that had set- 
tled in the provinee of Ulster, IrelaUd, in the 
reign of King James I. They had a thirst for 
civil and religious liberty which their situation 
in Ulster did not satisfy, and nearly the whole 
colony removed to Amerioa. About one hun* 
dred and twenty families came. One hundred 
families came to Boston, and the rest landed 
on the coast of Maine. Of the former, about 
sixteen families were those who made the set- 
tlement of the town of Londonderry. The 
historian referred to says: *< These ^ple 
brought with them the necessary material for 
the manufacture of linen; and their spinning 
wheels, tamed by the foot, were a novelty in 
the country. They aUo mtroduc^i the aiture 
of potato€9^ which were first planted in the 
garden of Nathaniel Walker, of Andover. They 
were an industrious, frugal, and eonse^uently 
thriving people.** Hence, these people being 
called Irish, the potatoes which they introduc- 
ed were called Irish potatoes. — A. B. B. in 

Country Gmt. 

♦ 

Cobs as Fusl. — ^The editor of the Nebraska 
Advertiser t published at Brownsville, N. T., 
discusses the comparative cheapness of com 
as an article of friel. He says that corn is 
worth ten cents, and coal twenty cents, per 
bushel, and wood two dollars per oord. At 
these prices he concludes that the choice is al- 
together dependent upon which is obtainable 
with the least trouble— in other words, that 80 
bushels of com are of the same value for friel 
as a cord of wood ready to put into the stove. 
Wood bears a higher comparative price here at 
present It would be singular if we should 
get to burning com as a dieaper substitute. 
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AlUn who Knows Us best latsmsts, nd 
Snndxy Othsrs wbo Don't 

PuBLisHBRsFAnMBB: — ^Buclosed please find 
$8 00 to be applied as follows : ♦ ♦ # # 

I would write an article for the Fasmkb but 
that I have nothing of much interest to write, 
save that farmers in this locality are ** too 
poor '' to adyance their agriculturtU. interests 
by subscribing for the Fabmkr I that basiness 
generally, and farming in particular, is at rath- 
er a low ebb, just now ; and that the excuses 
that have invariably met my frequent endeav* 
ors to obtain subscribers <Aou/<^have been their 
greatut ineentivu for patronizing it, viz : *' the 
war," and **hard times.** 

A greai many are disaffectetl toward the 
'* Indian land/' because it ie so sandy. I sup- 
pose it will not produce as much grain per 
aoro as the prairies, but every country has its 
drawbacks, and for my part. 1 om very well 
satisfied with our part of the country. If the 
soil is not eo prodnctive, we have such beauti* 
ful soft water, and for the healthfnlne^s of our 
cUmato, this section cannot be excelled. 

"We can raise good fruit, too, if we try. 
Last year our farm produced '^0 bushels of 
wheat per acM*e, and we had an average prairie 
yield^tiis year. You now and then see a well 
regulated, productive farm on the *<sand,*' 
even; and why? Its proprietor takes the 
Farmba, and profits, as far as his limited means 
will allow, by its teachings. 

Some farmers complain that they have to 
cultivate 40 acres to get what ought to be the 
product of ten. Now, if such men took the 
Farmbr, they would know that the fault lay 
moro in the cultivator than in the land, and if 
they improved by the reading, as they ought, 
they would save enough extra labor in a few 
years to supply themselves and^amilies with 
all the reading that would profit them — more 
woilld be useless. Kvery man should patron- 
ize the Farueb, whether rich or poor, who 
would promote the agricultural interests of his 
iState, as also to show to its pains-taking editor 
that his labors in that direction are appro- 
, ciated. H. J. Kbndali;. 

OBOno, MuiiTMtte Oo., Deo. IS, 1S02. 



•tfofinrVstotoBol 

The Sdmiifie American says, lime applied to 
potatoes after they are dug, will prevont than 
from rotting. It applies the lime as the pota- 
toes are put into the bin, Say about a bushel 
of lime to 40 or 50 of poutoes. 

The other day, while calling on a noi^hbor 
of ours (Dr. U. Potter), he took us into his cel- 
lar and showed us his potatoes, all Ifttied, and 
some covered with sand. He saw his potatoes 
were affected, when he put them into the cellar, 
and soon after began to rot badly. He then 
applied the lime. 

The lime had absorbed the moisture and 
most of the rot, so that the potatoes were dry 
and nice. The rot was arrested, and the pota- 
toes were better in quality, more mealy — the 
result of the lime. 

We know lime applied to the soil will im. 
prove potatoes ; and here it is demonstrated 
that it will benefit them after they are grown. 
I have had ocular and experimental evidence 
of the truth of this. A very com mom potato 
may thus be improved. 

This is of importance. If we can improve 
coarse, watery tubers by the application of a 
little lime, to say nothing of the prevention of 
rot, a very great point is gained. 

Another thing. Potatoes should be left in 
the ground till late. This is the practice in 
some part« of the country. If left till winter 
compels them to be removed, those intending 
to rot will do so, and will soon be among tho 
missing ones — absolutely decayed, gone into 
the soil, and only sound ones remain. 

This is bottor than to bother with them aftor 
they are secured. To be sure, there are less 
in a hill and those not of the best quality, for 
the best always decay, especially the ripest 
That probably aooounts for those remaining in 
the hill ^left late) being generally small, and 
more or less unripe. Dig a potato before it is 
ripe, and it will not rot ; hence those dug very 
early will be sound. Have we not here a hint 
toward the discovery of the rot? — VaL Farmer, 



Clover as a Fkbtilizk . — John Mears says 
in the Boston Cultivator^ that a gentleman of 
Livingstone Co., N. Y., in 1889, in converai^ 
tion with him, stated '* that a lot of land came 
into his possession, which by bad management 
had produced only six or eight bushels of wkoai 
to the acre. He put it in clover, sowing two 
bushels of plaster per acre. This crop, when 
brown from ripeness, was turned under. The 
process was repeated, and tha lot put to whoai, 
which yielded 40 bushels per acre for four 
acres together. While one of the clover crops 
was on the ground, he measured off two feet 
square, or four superficial feet, digging to the 
depth of one foot, and removing all earthy 
matter. It gave over one pound per foot, or 
more than 22 tons of vegetable matter to the 
acre." 
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AgtitQltuid Onbf. 

Now is the season when an agricultural olub 
should be put into operation in every town and 
densely populated neighborhood in the coun- 
try. 

Come, neighbors Thrift and Go-ahead, call 
yonr brethren together and organize without 
delay. In times like these every farmer needs 
the best information available, in order to in- 
sure the largest returns for his labor. If any 
man has a better method of doing his work 
than his neighbor, let him communicate it to 
them at the Chib, and so add to the common 
stock. No one need be afraid of giving more 
than he will get, unless he absolutely knows 
that he is wiser than all his neighbors put to- 
gether. To help on the good cause My giving 
a wider circulation of Important facts and ex- 
periences, we propose to publish a synopsl^ of 
all valuable reports of the proceedings of such 

clubs. 

- ■ ♦ 

A Leaf from a Tonng Grant County Fanner's 
Szperienee. 

Dr. Hott: — 1 enclose one dollar for that 
indispenaibU, the Faembr. It has been a month, 
ly visitor for a longtime, and I will assure you 
it is a weleome one. It is the best paper to 
stimulate the farmer to duty that I know of; 
besides, it is fall of good information and time- 
ly warnings. 

I will try and seribble out some of my ex- 
perienoo, althongfa 1 am troubled with a lame 
arm and am also lame at composition. 

I have been *'for myself" eight years, as 
the young farmers say. I received my farm 
edueaUon in Canada West, near Londen. 

PLOWINO MATCUXS, AC. 

Your Farmer warns the plowman to plow a 
littlo deeper. I think that every county in the 
State should encourage plowing matches for 
both men and boys, and especially for the boys, 
for ihey do most of the plowing. I may be 
allowed to state in this connection that the ftrst 
two premiums offered on plowing by the Iowa 
Agricultural Society at the^ late Fair were 
won by J. C. Tra&er, of this town. 

SUEEP-RAISIKa'AXD ORAIK*GBOWXRC. 

My first Fix yeuM in' Wisconsin I tunsed my 



whole atteatlen te grainHralsiBg, wilil«k moat 
of eastern people do because thaj can raise 
such an abundance of it. I cannot aaj but I 
have been as successftil as most of o^ aeigli- 
bors in raising grain. I have raised as high 
ns forty bushels of wheat to the acre. 

I have not forgotten vfhat you said about the 
importance of us farmers turning our attention 
to raising sheep in your discourse at the Grant 
County Fair. You hit the card that I had been 
pulling at but had not put it into effeet. Two 
years ago I paid two hundred and thirty .five 
dollars for sheep. Since that, I have realised 
my money back twice, and have five hundred 
dollars worth of sheep on hand now, all in 
good condition. John Batik. 

TArrox, Doe, 1862. 



Kbcsipts or Whuat. — The number of buah- 
els of wheaf received at Cliicago in the month 
of November, of last year, is reported at 
1,291,511. During the same month in 1861, 
2,048,960 bashels were received. In the t^ee 
months of September, October and November, 
1862, 4,964,960 bushels were received, against 
8,695,931, in 1861. At Milwaukee, in the same 
three months, 5,440,405 bushels are reported 
against 7,074,088 bushels in 1861. In the two 
cities there is a falling off of the receipts, for 
those three months, of 5,365,040 bushels, as 
compared with last season, being equal to about 
34 per cent. 



Fractions or an Acre. — It is often desira- 
ble for the farmer to measure off from a lot of 
land Araotions of one acre, for the purpose of 
making a series of experiments upon different 
modes of planting, cultivating or m&nuring. 
To facilitate this, we give below the measure- 
ment of the side of a square oontaining the 
following fractional parte of an acre : 

1-16 of an acre contains about 52^ ft. square. 

I «» " " 104| " 

1 « «< *i i2ii «i 

1 acre " " 209 «* 

2 acres *' " 295] <* 



Who Can Beat This ? — I raised seventy-one 
and one-half (7U) bushels of Buckwheat from 
twenty-two (22) quarts of seed sown. It was 
sown on prairie which had just been broken 
and harrowed, in the month of June. 

J. A. Mapbs. 

Brra Falls. 
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MA. Bmitm t — In thti Kovember number of 
the FAftmcit I noticed yoa gaYeserent^ subjects 
Ayr discossioii, one i>f which was ** The most 
EooBomical Disposition of Straw." 

My plan is, to make a pen, by setting crotch- 
es in the ground, so that a heavy pole laid into 
them will be three or four feet abore the sur* 
face : then set rails on the end inside of these 
poles, and about two feet or twenty inches 
apart. This pen may be ten or twelve ftet 
wide, and long enough to hold as much straw 
as desired. 

In this way cattle may be much protected 
from winds and storms, and the straw all saved. 
F. N. GoouKicH. 

MoxsT GftKK, MlDD., Deo. 16, 186X 



(toierUi and Seoipos— Leatheri Pork, and the 
Famar. 

Ed. Fa&Msa : — I would like to have you tell, 
through the Farmkr, how to obtain seeds from 
the Patent Office. 

aow TO HAva shoe lkatiikk. 

As it a benefit to some to savo money, I 
would say to the farmers, you can save one- 
third of your shoe leather by sending for the 
Fabmsr, and oiling the soles of your boots and 
shoes with linseed oil, as much as they will 
soak In, especially when they are new—- but not 
on the uppera^ as it will make them hard and 
cause them to crack. Those who wear boots 
in summer, without socks, would do well to 
grease them on the inside. They wiU keep 
softer, wear longer, turn water better, snd nev- 
er rub their feet. Try it ; leather is worth 
saving. 

TO PBCSKRVE POBK. 

I often hear of persons losing pork by spoil- 
ing. I have kept it two years in this way : — 
Put 2o pounds of sali to the barrel ; then make 
a brine and put on cold. After it has become 
pickled through, scald, skim the brine and 
turn it on hot, as soon as It has settled, and 
scald as often as it is bloody. 

THI WISCOXSIH rABMXK. 

I think I shall be able to send you a club for I 



the Fabhkr, aa I thiftk it ia^MUong the indis- 
pensibles. I have {taken it ever since it was 
first published, and I have them all preserved. 
They are a treasury of good reading, 

Hwme Binding for the Farmer. — I bind them 
in this way :— Take wire No. 4, and put them 
together, when the volume is full, with a gim- 
let or anything to make the holes with : put it 
through about half an inch from the baok. 
Take of the wire a piece long enough to bend 
over both ways and come together across the 
back. Hammer it down firmly, and the num- 
bers will keep their places and never tear out. 
I think this a good way to preserve them for 
future reference, where we cannot get them 
bound at the book binders. W. Emkbick. 

Wist Gbiss Laki, Dec. 1802. 



Ukgins Bioht. — Mksses Hoyt & Campbell : 
— Having borrowed the November No. of the 
Fabmxb, I herewith send you ene dollar* in 
hearty acceptance of your oflFer to every new 
subscriber before January I'st. 

I have just commenced farming, having 
spent nearly all my life uatil new behind the 
dry .goods counter, and am h«|»py to see a jour* 
nal for the fSarmer so fUU of enterprise as yonrv 
appears to be. I will endeavor to obtain other 
subscribers for you, when I have opportunity. 

I intend to plant 5 or 10 acres of tobaeco. 
Have you any article published or accessible 
on the sabject of the coUivation of tobaooo in 
this climate t Oras. H. Toppihg. 

D1I.BVAV, D«a. tt, 1S02. 

Note.— We are no friend to tobacco, but will 
cheerfully fiimish the beat informatioif we can 
gather, in the next number of the Fab web. — 
En. 



Cultubb or Pbavuts. -^ Mb. Editob: — I 
wish to inquire throogfa the columns of your 
magaxine about the propagation aad cultiire of 
the peanut. I would like to gain some inform- 
ation as soon as possible, in time to make ar- 
rangements for this season's crop. 

E. N. Cabvbe. 
Obabus OffTy Ibwai Dse. IMfSL 
Who knows all about Peanuts ? 
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Ab an artiole of food, straw can properly rank 
next to marsh hay; for it 1b all that we can do 
to keep our stock thrifty on such hay, and it 
requires hut a little extra feed to do the same 
on straw. 

There are two points to he particularly 
taken into acoonnt in feeding straw most pro- 
tiMy : First, the greatest amount of good to 
be obtained fbr the stock ; and secondly, the 
value of the manure. 

The best resuUs that oan be attained, prac- 
tioally, I think, will depend on the following 
principles : Make a point of feeding the straw 
to young stock between the ages of tw« and 
fiye years, llske another point, and a deoided 
one too, of raising enou|^ roots to give each 
animal a peek a day regnlariy. 

I think it is coneeded that in order to do 
well an animal moat have something to fill up 
its stomach, whether it has any nutriment in 
it or not. Straw will do this, and if aided 
with roots is sufficiently nutritious. It has, 
no doubt, been noticed by all formers that straw 
has a very astringent effect upon their stock. 
No animal can do well when it is too costive. 
Potatoes, turilips, and all such articles rectify 
this tendency and keep the animal in good 
condition. The droppings are much more val- 
uable also. Whether it will pay to cut the 
straw depends much upon the relative price of 
labor. All stock should be housed and well 
bedded in cold weather. W. A. B. Bangs. 

KiKQSTOX, Wfa., Dee. 1M2. 

Wuis&T AND Newspapk&s. — A glass of wMs- 
ky is manufactured from perhaps a dozen 
grains of com, the value of which is too small 
to ba estunated. A pint of this muLture tells 
for one shilling, and if of a good brand is con- 
sidered well worth the money. It Is drank in 
a minute or two-4t fires the brain, sharpens 
the appetite, deranges and weakens the phys- 
ical system. On the same sideboard upon 
which this delicious beverage is served lies a 
newspaper. It is covered with half a miUaen 
of types — ^it brings intelligence firom the four 
quarters o( the globe. The newspaper costs 
less than tfle glass of grog-— the juice of a few 
grains of oom ; bnt it is no lest strange than 
true that there is a large portion of the com- 
munity who think the corn juice cheap, and 
the newspaper dear l^^Seieni^e Ammean. 



We are all supposed to use straw like every- 
thing else, so that we may get the most dollars 
att4 cents for it, and for the time and labor 
beetewed. 

Hy mode of treating straw is, when it Iteves 
ik% machine, to pot it into the bamyatfd In a ttdy 
0tack, to whfeh sheep, cattle and eolts can have 
Aree access while they are in winter quarters. 
Then I throw off every morning and let them 
piek the best daring the day, and at night, be- 
fore potting them into their stalls, I gather up 
and put in fbr bedding a good supply, so that 
it may absorb all the liquid manure. The next 
day it is wheeled into the barnyard — ^the great 
reoeptacle for all manures — and the following 
spring or autumn it is taken to the field and 
plowed under the surface as deep as a good 
team can do it. 

It is a common praetioe among fanners to | 
spend an hour or two each day in euttlng straw, I 
so that they oan coax their animals to eat it; ' 
and still more oommon to throw it out as it ; 
comes from the thresher, and say to them, 
" Eat that or nothing. If you die before spring 
it won't be because you have had nothing to 
eat.*' That kind of farming always reminds 
me of the man who skinned a flint worth a 
cent, and spoiled his jack-knife worth eighteen 
pence. 

Much more might be said, but the stiffened 
fingers of farmers require them to be very 
brief, if they write at all, at this season of the 
year Ira Bliss. 

Shbbotqav, I>eo, 1862. 



Shrihkinq of Hat and Corn by Drying. — 
An exchange states that the loss upon hay 
weighed July 20th, when cored enough to put 
into the barn, and again February 20th, has 
been ascertained to be 27 i per cent. So that 
hay at $15 a ton in the fidd, is equal to $20 
and upwards when weighed from the mow in 
winter. The weight of cobs in a bushel of 
corn in November, ascertained to be full 19 
pounds in Ifovember, was only 7^ pounds in 

This matter of shrinkage is one of which 
farmers do not uBoally make suffiolent aeeount 
when they decide to hold an for better priees. 
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Barraoks for PoddAr. 

M». Editob :— I have often wondered mhj 
some one more competent than myself baa not 
said Bomethiiig in the agriouUural journolB in 
ftkvor 9i bailding barraoks for fodder. I liave 
lived over twenty years in litis SUte and have 
never seen one in it. I think no farmer should 
be without at least one, in a eountry like this, 
where so much stacking is done, whioh is many 
Urnea attended with much extra labor and loss 
of grain and hay in consequence of bad weath- 
er ; whioh would not be the case, if our farm- 
era were provided with good barracks. When 
tJia expense of building them is taken into ac- 
count, it sinks into insignificance when com- 
.pared with the benefit and convenience the 
farmer would derive from their use. 

Doubtless many of my brother farmers have 
never seen one, and have a very imperfect idea 
of what it looks like. Therefore I will give a 
little description of its construction. 

I win briefly describe two ways of building 
them. 

First, the cheapest : Four posts (white oak 
is best) say 20 or 24 feet long and 7 inches in 
diameter. If straight, round will answer ; if 
not, they should be hewed 8 square, commenc- 
ing 8 feet from the end, the unhewed portion 
to be placed in the ground — the top end dress- 
ed to a point. Then with 1} inch augur, bore 
holos 8 or 10 inches apart, commencing, say 
8 feet from the bult and continuing to within 
2 feet of the top. Then place the posts, say 
8 feet in the ground, or deep enough to stand 
firm, and 20 feet apart, forming a perfect 
square. Next procure 4 pine plates 20 feet 
long, 6 or 6} inches square, halved together at 
the ends and placed on the outside of the posts 
and pinned — the posts standing close in the 
corners. The plates should rest on four round 
iron bolts H inches in diameter, 20 inches 
long, one end turned up one or two inches, 
short blocks 3 or 4 inchea square on the boUs 
for the comers of the. plates to rest on. It is 
now ready for the roof. This is made of poles 



and rye or wteat alacaWt thvMhad wstk a flail. 
The former is best. 

With a 2 inch augur bore holes in the plates, 
commencing near tl}e comers, ssgr two feet 
apart, or th/ereabouti^ for the framework of the 
roof. The boring should be commenced on the 
inside comer, with a suitable slant for the pitch 
of the roof. I would not recommend boring 
clear through, lest it should weaken- the plate. 
The poles for the framework, of the roof should 
be of suitable length for the pitch, which of 
course must be governed by the aize of the 
barrack. 

A round block about 2 feet long and 10 or 
12 inches in diameter, the top end dressed to 
a point, in which 1 j- inch holes are bored, in 
which to insert the flramework poles. Smaller 
poles are nailed or otherwise properly fastened 
across the main poles, commencing within 4 or 
6 inches of the plates and about one foot apart, 
and continued to the top. The next step is, 
as the Dutchman says, tothingU itmit straWj 
which any person who nnderstands tliatohing 
can do. The expense would probably not ex- 
ceed $20. 

I will now proceed to give a sketch, accord- 
ing to my best recollection, of the other mode 
of building one, 20 feet square. 

Four sills 20 feet long, 7 or 8 inches square ; 
4 posts, 20 feet long, 7 inches square ; 4 posts, 
8 feet long, 7 inches square ; 4 girths, 20 feet 
long, 7 inches square ; 4 posts, 4 by 4, 8 feet 
long ; 8 girths, 10 feet long, 4 by 4 ; 8 braces; 
4 plates (pine), 6 inohes square, 20 f^et long. 
When Aramed together, board up to top of 
girths, with door in front. 

The posts must be 8 square f^om top af girth. 
It must be recollected that holes and iron bolts 
are required to hold up the roof in this as Wbll 
as in the other. Any carpenter can make a 
board roof. Where a straw roof is to be made, 
the other description will answer. 

The roof can at all times be raised or lower- 
ed by means of a lever. It must be remem- 
bered that the lighter the roof is made, the 
better. 

What I have said in relation to barracks is 
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littleboj, Hvivg tMiwg the fBrrhtn in the val- 
ley of the Mohawk in the State of New York. 



The "Farriier^ payi t&e Suliseribdr. Cue for 
BteaUOAlUe. 

Mb. Sditor: — Having been a reader of the 
Fakmjcb for three jeare, I have found it to be a 
Tery TmlnaMe paper, in which I am moeh in* 
tereeted as a farmer. The more I read and 
profit by ii> the more I am interested. Though 
I ftel the eifeets of poor crops and of the war, 
yet here goes the money for the Farmbb for 
1863, and I consider the money as well invest* 
ed as it could be in any other interest, and to 
better profit. 

It should not be necessary to throw out such 
inducements as jou have, for the Farmer is 
well worth the money wiUiont. 

While writing I thought it might not be 
amiss to send another Recipe to the readers 
of the Pabmsb. Though it may not be in the 
season when needed, yet if remembered by 
your^readers it will be all right. I am induc- 
ed to give this, from the fact that so many cat- 
tie died in this vicinity last spring. 

Curs for Bloat in Ca/t/«.— Take from 1 to 8 
heaping table-Bpoonsful of saleratus, according 
to the sise of the creature ; dissolve in from a 
pint to a quart of water, and pour the same 
down with a tunnel. It will give speedy re- 
lief if given in season. 

La PftAisn, Bee. 1861 



<*I0on'tmakb Butteb in Wibtib." — Mr. 
Editor : — The enclosed two dollars is to pay 
you for your valuable paper the past and com- 
ing year. An ' r ow for ^he discussion propos- 
ed in the ^C y^ ^'^^ No.: As for •« making 
butter in wiil%i ' I never do it. Kind MuUy 
needs a little rest after having her teats pulled 
nine months, and I preffer allowing her the win- 
ter months for that purpose, that she may be 
the beUer prepared to give a flowing pail-Atil 
when the green herbage of the coming year is 
luxuriant, and the southam breese and the 



stMomtr fiia will eacoufage her to givo more 
ample retim for the kindness shown her dur- 
ing the freesing winter. I. Bliss. 
tasBOTAA^ Hot. !?• 1S«2. 



Training Colts. 

Mb. Sditob: — ^We send you a short artide 
on training colts as we have not seen anything 
of this kiu^ in your journal^ and think it a 
matter of some importance to mostftu*raers, 
for the reasoB that the vicious habits of most 
horses. are attributable to bad management in 
this respect. 

We think that a little caution used in pre- 
venting bad habits is better than all theouree 
that were ever invented. 

In weaning a sucking colt, provide a com- 
panion for it, if possible, and by all means 
have your pasture or enclosure well fenced. 
Also, in leading or driving it, wherever bars 
or fences have to be taken down, never through 
laziness compel or allow the celt to jump over 
two or three rails: but take down the fence to 
the ground. Such precautions as these pre- 
vent breaohy horses. 

In tying a colt for the first time to anything 
stationary, use a tether which will sustain the 
entire strength of the animal. Persevere in 
this for a short time, and you prevent the ^nui- 
sance of hanging back and breaking halters. 

In attempting to lead a colt, be sure you can 
hold him, and don't let him go if he should at- 
tempt to flounder about. If he is very strong 
and resolute, better have a bit in his mouth. 
We think the hitting hamett a good arrange* 
ment to be used for a few days before break- 
ing, as the animal becomes familiar with the 
bit and learns to hold his head in position when 
in harness. 

If you break the colt in winter — and that is 
the best time — hitch him to a sleigh beside an- 
other horse which is well broken, if possible ; 
if not, drive him around for a while without 
any load. In starting him, give your custom- 
ary signal and then touch him lightly with a 
whip or switch, but on no contideration toMp 
him until h$ it told to go. If he is afraid oft 
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anything in partieulur, or is «f a timid ditpo- 
Bition, better not use the whip at all ; but twe 
aU means to make him nnderitand you do not 
wish to hurt him. If he is masterly or Yicious, 
it may be necessary to apply the whip, but the 
moment he submits, stop it. Never show that 
you are afraid of him, and, above all things, 
kup your temper. 

If you are an indifferent horseman, a good 
time to begin is when the animal is fatigued. 
To a good horseman this matters little. We 
think a colt should be " broken *' at the age of 
throe years, but should never be put to very 
hard labor till he is five years old. To overtask 
a colt, in our opinion, is apt to ii\}ure his con- 
stitution, or produce a balky horse, 

John Khodks. 
Bhiqbtom', Bea 1862. 

[First rate rules, neighbor Rhodes. Now 

let the farmers and farmers' boys all observe 

them.l 

/How TO CURK SCUATCHEB. — Mr.' EdITOB : — 

Here is a recipe to cure scratches in horses, 
GommunicAted by a reliable man who has prov- 
ed it to be a certain cure. The remedy is sim* 
ply a decoction of oat straw applied to the 
limbs. 

I shall try and give you something more from 
my pen hereafter. W. A. Barbeb. 



Wants a Dceham Bull. — Ma. J. W, Ho\t: 
— I herewith enclose one dollar to renew my 
subscription to the FAKMEa one year. As I 
am an old patron, please inform me through 
the Fabmer or otherwise, where to get a full- 
blood y oung'bull for beef purposes. There are 
none in this part of the State. 



LixDis, Dec. 1862. 



I. C. Comfort. 



Foot-Ail in Cattle. — A correspondent of 
the Albany Cultivator y in reply to an inquiry 
on this subject says : 

"I would prescribe as a sure remedy, spir- 
its of common salt, (muriatic acid). A tea- 
spoonful applied to the diseased parts once in 
two or three days, for half a dozen times, will 
cure its worst form, and a single application, 
taken in season, will ofrcn be enough. 

Farmers, please try it, and let me hear fpom 
you. The milder form, or scratches, which 
oft-en appears on horses as well as cattle, may 
easily be cured by the application of pot-fat. 



or lard, wall Mtttraiod with wtXU Tho tem«r 
is beaL Both are sure remedies ift thi« vioini- 
ty. Every farmer should have the former by 
him." 



THE POULTERER. 



9i«Mi«f aiid Trf^ta unt of Vowla. 

In M. Jacques' work on Poultry, he aays : — 
'< A barbarous custom^ as ridiculous as it is 
abominable, consists in tearing off the homy 
tip of the tongue in order to cure tho malady 
oaUed tho pip, a&d which is vbkf oaaker or 
apthe. This substance is as natural to the 
tongue as the nail is to the finger. I have seen 
people take a sick hen, examine the interior of 
the beak, then seeing it was suffering from 
canker or apthe, take a pin and tear off the end 
of the unhappy patient's tongue. As a pre- 
cautionary measure, all the birds in the yard 
were examined. As they all had the horny tip, 
it was settled that all were about to suffer from 
canker, and then all hands set to work to mu- 
tilate the entire poultry-yard. The wound it 
causes is long in healing, and sometimes is in- 
curable. One of the most dsngerous maladies, 
because in time, and almoet imperceptibly, it 
will invade a whole yard, young and old, is a 
disease I will call the * white.' It is a sort of 
itch, evidently caused by invisible vegetations, 
which appear first on the feet, on the combs, 
on the wattles, on the cheeks and on the deaf 
ears, in the form of small fiour-covered patch- 
es. These patches extend and thicken until 
they stop the ears, form orusts on the face, 
make holes in the legs, raise up the scales and 
cause them to fall off, and at last invade the 
whole animal. As soon as the appearanoe of 
white is aseertained, a remedy is at hand whioh 
is a certain specific. It is merely sulphur oint- 
ment, the recipe of which is powdered or flow- 
ers of sulphur and lard or hog's fat in equal 
quantities. These two substances thoroughly 
kneaded together for a long time, will form a 
very thick ointment, which should be abund- 
antly applied. If the white is of old date and 
very floury, a cutting instrument should be us- 
ed and the parts thoroughly scraped with it to 
the quick, even in the most difficult places; 
the ointment should be abtmdantly applied, 
and renewed every third day till a cure is ef- 
fected. 

<*The ointment should be applied whenever 
it is necessary, care being iaken to raise the 
feathers in layers so that the Jtinimal shall not 
be greased all over. To conclude with a gen- 
eral rule, any fowl, sick of any malady^ should, 
if a oure is desired, be put by itself, and fed 
with refreshing food such a) millet, dough 
made of barley flour, grass and very clean wa- 
ter oomplete the treatment. As fast as the 
birds are cured, they are let out to regain 
strength and vigor in those places where there 
is the greatest amount of Tegetation.'' 



Itexos aboat Beei. 

Feeding Brown Sugar to Bees, — ^In March, 
1850, Dr. Kittell discoYered that one of his col- 
onies required feeding, and being unable to 
procure either pure honey or sugar candy, he 
concluded to try common brown sugar dissolT- 
ed in warm water, so as to form a tolerably 
thick syrup. H9 fed them with this freely and 
had every reason to be satisfied with the ex- 
• » perrment. Brooding commenced as early, and 
was continued as regularly, in the colony thus 
fed, as in any of those which had ample stores 
of honey. 

Sigru of Swarming, — Every colony that con- 
templates swarming will, for some time previ- 
ous, cease to work as industriously as it might 
do in view of its numbers. A disposition to 
"hang round" indolently seems to seixe a ma- 
jority of the population, and they cluster to- 
gether in masses, apparently for the purpose of 
helping each other to do nothing. But, get 
control of them, permit no natural swarming, 
furnish them continual opportunities to be do- 
ing something, and you will not perceive 
among them any tendency to idle away time. 
— Bee JoumaL 
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WS^ A drone-breeding colony is generally 
very unwilling W accept of a fertile queen 
when introduced into the hive, and speedily 
destroys a sealed royal cell if inserted. Mr. 
EjEulen says this perverseness and obstinacy 
may be easily overcome, if the sealed drone- 
brood be destroyed by passing a sharp knife 
through it. A fertile queen than offered will 
be kindly received. 



Chloroform. 

Chloroform has been employed to stupify 
bees. A correspondent of the Edinburgh Eve- 
ning Courant has adopted this plan successful- 
ly. The quantity of chloroform required for 
an ordinary hive, is the sixth part of an ounce ; 
though a very large hive may take nearly a 
quarter of an ounce. His mode of operation 
he describes as follows : 

"I place a table opposite to and about four 
feet distant f^om the hive : on the table I spread 
a thick linen cloth; in the center of the table I 
place a small shallow breakfast plate, which I 
cover with a piece of wire gauze, to prevent 
the bees f^om coming into immediate contact 
with the chloroform. I now quickly and cau- 
tiously lift the hive from the board on which 
it is standing, set it down on the top of the 
table, keeping the plate in the center ; cover 
the hive closely up with cloths, and in twenty 
minutes or so, the bees are not only sound 
asleep, but, contrary to what I have seen when 
they are suffocated with sulphur, not one is 
left among the combs ; the whole of them are 



lying helpless on the table. lov now remove 
what honey you think fit, replace the hive on 
its old stand, and the bees, aa tney recover, 
will return to their home. A hi^fit t. oalm, 
sunny day is the best; and you sHoalci com- 
mence your operations in the morning belDre 
many of the bees are abroad." 
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The Orchard—Seasonable Hints. 

Sun Scald. — ^Young fruit trees are this month 
more liable to injury froqi the action of the 
sun on their exposed trunks than at any other 
season of the year. Protection is readily af- 
forded by tying on south side of tree lath, 
strips of bark, or long straw ; or a narrow 
board may be secured to the tree with small 
nails. Trees with high tops, and those which 
lean to the north or northeast, especially need 
this protection. 

Pruning. — Advantage should be taken of the 
warm pleasant days during this month and 
next to finish up winter pruning. While there 
are some very good reasons for doing the work 
of ^orchard pruning at mid-summer, we believe 
all things considered, this will bo found the 
best, it certainly is the most convenient, time 
for farmers to give attention to this work. 

Don't delay until the sap is in active mo- 
tion, and the buds ready to open, or injury may 
arise from bleeding. Wounds made then do 
not heal ov«r so kindly as when done earlier. 

We do not favor severe pruning at any time, 
and if a little seasonable attention is given to 
this matter, it Vill never be necessary. 

Young trees need such shoots removed as 
cross and chafe, and are useless suckers, from 
around the trunk. The head should be kept 
open for air and light. Regard should be had 
to symmetry as well as to convenience in mov- 
ing about in the tree bye-and-bye when gath- 
ering the fruit; all this can be accomplished 
with but little pruning at any one time. 

An ill-placed or superfluous shoot should 
never be allowed to grow on a young tree more 
than a single season. 

Attention during the season of growth will 
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obviate the necessitj of the knife now, but the 
summer is a busy season with farmers, and 
such attention is often quite impracticable. 

In pruning, out close, just outside the shoul- 
der or swell, at the base of the shoot or limb, 
being careful to avoid injuring the surrounding 
bark ; use sharp tools and pare smooth. Gov. 
er every wound over half an inch in diameter 
with grafting wax, paint or like preparation. 
An excellent one for this purpose is shellac 
dissolved in alcohol. Common rosin will an- 
swer nearly as well, and is ohei^per. 

Cleaning the Bark. — A little later in the sea- 
son, or early in April, choosing a cloudy, rainy 
day, go into the orchard with a stiff broom, a 
pail of soft soap diluted with an equal portion 
of soft water, and give the trees n thorough 
scrubbing from the ground up as high as you 
can reach ; it will cleanse the bark of fungous 
growth, insects and dirt, give it a lively, pleas- 
ing appearance and stimulate growth. Ley of 
medium strength, the last run of the leach-tub, 
or sal soda 1 lb. to 1 bbl. of water are exce^ 
lent. It will be well to repeat this application 
early in June. 

Cultivation. — We are most decidedly in fflvor 
of thoroughly cultivating the orchard, even in 
the severe and somewhat peculiar climate of 
Wisconsin. After the first two or three years 
avoid deep plowing ; keep the surface mellow 
by frequent use of the cultivator during the 
early part of the growing season, and cease 
entirely by mid-summer, that the growth may 
ripen up seasonably. While the trees are 
young, some hoed crop will pay for manure 
and culture. When they reach a bearing age, 
they will need the entire soil, the increase in 
both quantity and quality of fruit will then 
abundantly pay for the culture. 

Diseased Trees, — Promptly remove from the 
young orchard all diseased or decaying trees, 
and replace with healthy, thrifty ones. Better 
do this than put up wiih the good-for-nothing- 
ness of their lingering life, which in a few 
years fails entirely- Fill all vacancies at once. 

Poor truit — Common seedling trees, and 
others producing inferior fruit should be graft- 
ed as soon as their poor character is discover- 



ed. The scions should be secured now, if not 
already done. The grafting may be performed 
during April. 

Old Orchards that have been turned out to 
grass for years, and which from this or other 
cause have ceased to grow, producing only 
small, poor and scabby fruit, will be greatly 
improved by the general treatment advised for 
the young orchard. A. G. Hanford. 

OOLVUBUS, Feb., 1868. 



(hrapes, Their Coltnre, and Other Things. 

Every successive year brings to light some 
new development, either in varieties or culture. 
•Kot long since the Clinton and its class was 
thought good enough for any epicure ; and the 
Isabella and Catawba were for the few, not the 
masses, and none thought of improvements. 
But how changed! Hybridizing, crossings, 
and raising seedlings is pre-eminently the rule ; 
and though we may be treading on the verge of 
a "grape mania," good is surely to come from 
the labors of those few who are riding Their 
hobby grape horse so severely these trying 
times. 

Now there are many varieties that have made 
a long stride beyond the sorts named above, 
and no amateur list is complete without some 
of them. Says an esteemed correspondent; 
" We have attended all the County Fairs of 
northern Illinois and southern Wisconsin. 
Grapes have been largely shown and comment- 
ed on. The four leading sorts for another sea- 
son's planting will be the Delaware, Concord, 
and Ilartford Prolific, named in order. ^' These 
sorts have more than equalled the expectations 
of their friends the past season, wherever rip- 
ened in the State. Whether the Delaware will 
become a favorite in all soils is yet uncertain, 
but it appears to be a settled fact of its popu- 
larity in limestone situations ; and wherever 
known is thought to be the best native grape 
in America, which is saying considerable for 
any one sort. It can scarcely help being a fa- 
vorite in the northwest, with the hardiness of 
tbe Isabella, ripening as it does some three 
weeks earlier than that sort in similar loca- 
tions. 
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The other sorts are better known, having 
been longer before the public. Concord has 
been firaiied for some time, and though not 
qoiteup to the standard, is ncTertheless an 
excellent grape ; will bear much moisture and 
yield very good crops. The Tine is remarka- 
bly vigorous, hardy and very productive ; fruit 
large and showy, always commanding its share 
of attention in market ; ripens early, and is 
not damaged by remaining for some time after 
on the vines. 

Diana is a sploidid grape, not so hardy or 
early as the former, nor so productive. Have 
heard of its rotting in some localities, but with 
care and judicious pruning yields a full aver- 
age crop. 

Hartford Prolific is very early and promises 
to be very desirable in northern localities. 
Hardy, vigorous grower, and should be plant- 
ed much more than is. 

All vines have now become so cheap and 
abundant that none need fail of planting the 
best of all ; but a due preparation and care of 
the vines is absolutely necessary to ensure even 
ordinary success. No hap-hazard, half-way 
doing it will answer, only with those who will 
be faint-hearted and shortly discouraged, and 
wiUing to eat "sour grapes" till their teeth 
are set on edge. 

We know parties who are now negociating 
for 6000 vines " to start a vinyard with next 
spring,'' and "bound to have them chtap^'' 
whose grounds are yet in wheat stubble, never 
having received more than a slight skimming 
with the plow. To plant largely with such 
preparations will be folly, with the chances 
largely in the planter's favor of a "cheap" 
affair all through, and disappointment in the 
end. 

In traveling about the country we observe 
many vines yet uncovered, and, of course, ex- 
posed to all . the changes which a Wisconsin 
winter always brings. If the vines are not 
killed, they are severely damaged by such an 
exposure, and the coming crop much diminish- 
ed. Improve the first warm days, bend down 
the Tines, cover with a litter if earth cannot 
be moved. Soil is preferable, but no certainty 



of using it in the winter season. Prune aii- 
perfluous wood f^om uobiiried Tines, pack in 
sand or moist sawdust, keep till spring, then 
plant. It will do you no harm to raise a few 
extra Tines for yourself or to giTe to your 
neighbor who has a taste for the same, but not 
the wherewith to purchase. 

Fork OTer your stable manure this month for 
the first time, and if twice the better. QiTe it 
an opportunity to heat and destroy all foul 
weed seeds. A heavy coating around currant 
and gooseberry bushes, not forgetting the rasp- 
berries, will be found very beneficial. Apply 
it as sooD after spring opens as possible. A 
light coating of manure well mixed with aiAres 
and refuse lime can also be given to the straw] 
berry bed with good adTantage, but this must 
be preparpil by several turnings and be fine, 
else it win smother the plants, or unkilled 
weed seed will rule the day. 

Prune currants, ctitting out all superfluous 
old wood, with a proper regard to fhiit-bearing 
and new growth. Save the cuttings, (the new 
growth is only of use now,) many of your 
neighbors "haven't a currant bush in the 
world," and won't have till some generous 
neighbor gives them the cuttings, or, better 
yet, the bushes. One cutting now made is 
worth two neglected till spring. 

Many farmers have planted seedlings in their 
orchard, " intending to graft with best sorts." 
Now is the time to cut or secure the scions. 
There are varieties in every neighborhood 
which have excelled. Your soil or aspect is 
similai ; secure some of these ; make up an 
additional list of some of the best leading va- 
rieties you can command from Western horti- 
cultural journals and friends, extending 
threugh the season. Secure the scions, tying 
in separate packages the several sorts, and 
pack as described for grapes. 

If the strawberry bed is not yet covered with 
clean straw or cornstalks, do it at onee. A 
plantation intended for Aruiting may have its 
value largely and sometimes totally destroyad 
by the thawing and f reeling process. It cer- 
tainly can be of no benefit to have half their 
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roots broken off, with the other half two-thirda 
out of the ground. 

Whire rabbits are troublesome in the or- 
chard, wind the bodies with straw, paper, or 
old cloth bandages. Thousands of trees last 
winter were destroyed by rabbits, they eyen en- 
lering the yards of our cities and towns, and 
doing incalculable damage to choice plants. 
** An ounce of precaution is worth a pound of 
cure." 0. S. Willky. 

IUdisoii, Wis. 




■POLSA LANCSOLATA. 

The 8pir»a. 

Among the many flowering shrubs that em- 
bellish the early spring and summer months, 
none are more descrying or worthy of promi- 
nence than the Spirseas. 

They are neat in habit, flower profusely 
during the spring and summer months, are 
hardy, and of the easiest culture, thriying in 
any soil. Seyeral are brilliant in their autumn 
foliage. 

The following are yarieties of established 
merit and will afford a nice selection : 

Lakceolata — Lanct-Leaved, or Garden Spi- 
raea. — Slender, spreading branches, and long, 
narrow foliage. 

The flowers are single, borne in clusters 2 
or 8 inches iil diameter, (see cut) and produced 



on lateral shoots the whole lengtb of the grace- 
ful, arching stems, pure white, yery showy. 
Autumn foliage fine. June. 

Pbunifolia — Plum-Leaved Spiraea. — ^Very 
neat and pretty bush, coyered in early spring 
with beautiful small, pure white blossoms, 
double as daisied ; foliage rich, glossy, green 
through summer, gradually changing at the 
approach of autumn, assuming the most bril 
liant tints, red, scarlet, and golden. One of 
the most desirable species of the whole family. 

BiLLARDi— ^i/torrf'*. — A low bush, of erect, 
neat habit, flowers bright rose color, produced 
in terminal spikes, first at the extremities of 
the branches, afterwards in the axils of the 
upper leayes ; continues long in bloom. 

Obovata— Obovate'Leaved.—Sm&W and glossy 
toothed leayes, flowers white, in small spikes, 
pretty. July and August. 

DouoLASSii— i>o«yZflw' Fine i?f«f.— -Elegant 
foliage, beautiful deep rose colored flowers, in 
dense plumes, blooms late in the season, needs 
a sheltered situation, or slight winter protec- 
tion in Wisconsin. 

Trilob ATA — Three-lohed leaved. — Small lobed 
leayes, white flowers, dwarf habit, pretty. 

Callosa — Chineee Pink Panicled. — Foliage 
neat and pretty, young leayes tinted with red, 
flowers rich, purplish red, in large corymbs, 
blooms through July and August ; this is one 
of the yery finest, and when better known will 
be regarded as indispensible in the smallest 
collection ; it is perfectly hardy here, but may 
need a sheltered situation or slight protection 
in Wisconsin, and is well worth all the trouble « 
that may be necessary to protect it. 

Salicifolia — Willow-Leaved— Queen of the 
MeadoKs. — Slender, branching shrub, with a 
profusion of long, narrow, willow-like foliage, 
with terminal heads of neat white rose-tinted 
flowers ; retains its leayes and yerdure late in 
autumn. June and July. 

Thalictroides — Thalictrum-leavcd^Meadoto 
Rue leaved. — Slender, spreading branches, coy- 
ered like wreaths with clusters of small white 
flowers, yery early in spring. 

Ulmifolia — Elm-leaved, — Branches strong, 
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erect ; leaTes OTal oblong ; flowers white, with 
long stamens, produced in pyramidal clusters, 
on lateral shoots 6 or 8 Inches long, on the en- 
tire length on the preylous season's growth. 
Jane. 

SoBBiFOLiA — Sorb'Ltaped Cluster. — S trpng 
grower, leayes, which it pats forth Terj earlijr 
in spring, like the mountain ash ; flowers jeK 
lowish white, produced in large, pTramidal 
clusters in June. A. G. IlANroBD. 

CoLiTMBCs, 0., Jan. 1803. 



Wheat, Trait and Crops in WinnalMf o Co. 

HoTT & Campbell :— Please find enclosed 
five doUars, &o. * * » * * 

I did not feel able to take the Farmeb for 
1863, bat it continued to come and 1 continued 
to like it better |ind better, and I could not sj^j 
'*8top!" for if there erer was a time when 
farmers required all the information ayailable, 
in their calling, it is now. 

Our wheat crop has not ayeraged more than 
tan to twelve bushels per acre this year, and at 
75 cents per bushel the profit comes on the 
wrong side of the aooount. 

Oxir fruit trees have grown well this season, 
but have, as a general thing, failed to bear. 
Of pears, the Flemish Beauty, whicli bore pro- 
fuMly last year, has this season failed to pro- 
duce specimens enough to exhibit at the Agri- 
cultural shows. 

Apples have not done much better, though a 
few varieties, as the Lowell, Early Pennoek, 
Spitsenberg, English Kedstreak and Keswick 
CodHne, have with me fruited well every year. 

Now permit me to ask you a question which 
is of great importance to all who have young 
orchards just beginning to bear : What shall 
we do with them in the sammer ? It is a great 
trial to a man's patience to cultivate hoed crops 
jn an orchard, and the trees always have a 
sickly appearance where grain or grass is grown 
among them. Will you enlighten us on this 
subject in the Fabueb? 

Hbnby W. Nicholson. 

Xttuka, Wis., Nov. 16, 1862. 

Note. — Our own opinion is that a medium 



eovrse is the true one. An orchard may ba 
cropped to the impoverishment of the soil aad 
the detriment of the trees ; or the fmH-ttMB 
may suffer, on the ether hand, from being bur- 
ied up and half choked by a tight turf. Trees 
growing thriftily are much'less liable to suiFer 
from the depredations of iMMla Mid.from the 
ravages of disease of whatever ki«d than those 
that are stinted or dwarM in tMr growing. 
We reeognise the principle in its application to 
animals, but forget it altogether when we come 
to growing fruits. 

Thorough pruning, occasional breaking up, 
cultivating in hoed crops, with suitable man- 
uring, and then for a brief period seeding down 
with clover, are, in onr estinuition, cardinal 
points in the treatment of an orchard. Possi- 
bly many fruit-growers may differ with as ; if 
so we hope they will be prompt to correct the 
error of our teaching. 

W^e have no pet theory to championiie and 
seek only the truth. Will the Horticulturists 
give us the benefit of their views and a frdl 
discussion of the subject in the Fabmbb? Our 
columns are open, and they are always wel- 
come. 



We have been asked several tisMS lately, if 
our impressions of southern Illinois are still 
as favorable as as formerly, referring to com- 
munications of ours in the Fabueb. 

Xo which we reply : they are, and more so. 
No section with which we are acquainted offers 
anything like equal advantages for fruit-grow- 
ing. Some notes of what has been done there 
we intend to write out for the Fabmeb, 

It is true this section in common with others 
on the border has suffered largely from this 
unfortunate war, still there are many new fruit 
farms opened up every year, and more trees 
are planted each season than the previouji one. 

The amount of planting the coming spviftg 
will depend somewhat upon the supply of help. 
This is a matter of considerable iaportanee 
there just now. 8o large a portion of the able 
bodied men being in the army, operations i& 
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all depftrtmentR of industry ure seriously im- 
peded. A. G. Hanfo&d. 
COLVXBOS, 0., Dee., 1862. 



MECHANICAL & COMMERCIAL. 




The Ohio Grain Drill. 

The rapidlj increasing inteie3t and faith, 
among our farmers, in drill-sowed grain, as 
oompared with broadcasting, leads us to again 
refer to the subject, and to repeat, in sub- 
Btanoe, some of our old arguments in its faTor. 

We haye long been fully convinced, both by 
our own obeerration, as woU as the testimony 



of the wisest and most observant farmers both 
of this country and of Europe, that drill-sow- 
ing is the only way in which seeds can be uni- 
formly and evenly planted. 

That there is a proper depth to plant wheat, 
to enable it to germinate and grow in the f^- 
ett perfection, cannot be doubt- 
ed ; and the proper depth for one 
kernel must also be the proper 
depth for every other kernel sown 
under the same circumstances. 
Admitting the soundness of the 
foregoing theory, and we hardly 
see how any one can doubt it, 
)we would next ask, how any 
f^uoh uniformity and evenness 
can be attained by any broad- 
cast work whatever ? 

We are aware that some are 
quite partial to broadcasting, and 
are ready to buy any new-fang- 
led implement intended for that 
purpose ; especially if it has some 
kind of a drag or cultivator 
hilched behind it with which 
to cover the seed. 

Now, how can any draff or 
cultivator coTer seeds uniformly 
to the same depth? Of course 
some will be left on the surface, 
^ome half an inch deep, and 
.KOToe four inches, just as it hap- 
y>eas ; and no mere broadcasting 
i-ontrivanoe can possibly avoid it. 
Xot so with a good drill ; it dis- 
tributes the seed evenly, and 
plants it to any depth desired, 
with a uniformity and accuracy 
ihat cannot be attained in any 
other way. 

So much for the theory and principle of 
things ; now for the practical results to back 
them up. Numbers who have sown with drills 
during the past season, assure us that they ob- 
tained much better crops than their neighbors 
who broadcasted upon the same kind and qnal- 
ity of ground. 
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One remarkable InstBuce oacurred in a nef gb- 
bormg lown, last sens on t Two neighbari pur- 
chased ft drill between them, and when the 
sowing seflson came, both being in a hurrj^ one 
sowed with the drill half of the day and the 
other broadcasted; the other sowed with the 
drill and the first broadcnsted ; thug changing 
each half day upon the same field, putting in 
strips of drill and broadcasting, side by side, 
of five or six acres eaoh, Mark the result : 
In every one of these changet* the drill- sowed 
yielded from feur to seven bushels the most 
per acre. What bettei* proof than thb could 
be asked to e'^lablieh the superiority of drill 
sowing t Many other ease!^ more or less strik- 
ing may be adduced in every neighborhood 
where drills are used. 

We will not spend further time now to argue 
the abstract quesHion of drill &s compared with 
broadcast soning, aa piopahly few need con- j 
vincing upon that subject, but will add a word 
in relation to drills. 

The cut at the head of this article illui^trau'^ 
a comparatively new* and to all appearances^ 
a much simplified and highly improved drill, 
now being extensively uianu fact u red by Tow 
era k Shcrwin, of this city. Many of the do- 
feels peculiar to the ordinary styles of drills 
seem to be obviated in this. The old way of 
attaching Hje shovels to the forward part of the 
frame, so that when in action, especially in 
hard lands, they draw down upon the horses^ 
necks with a crushing weight, is entirely obvi- 
ated in this machine ; the shoyels being liitcb- 
ed to the main or centre shaft on which the 
wheels have their axle, thus leaving an entire- 
ly free, light tongue at all times. 

Then again, the shovel is so constructed u kh- 
an ingenious spring adaptation that it cannol 
catch and bold fast upon any obstruction, no 
matter whether slump, sioncj or what IJot^ but 
readily passes over all impediments not over 
eighteen or twenty inches high, thus being able 
to work in any common opening field, where 
the ordinary style of drillj would never think 
of going. This last feature u a great advant- 
age, and will add much to its popularity and 
uaefulncas, and enable thousands to avail them- 



selves of the great bcnr*fits of the drill who 
otherwise couM not until their Ifinils mere 
more cleared. 

Then ^1 gain I it has a j^'^Mthe revolving feed 
apparatus, that enahlcs lE lo feed n.ll kinds of 
seed to a ctriaint^^ and with greiit exactneis, 
thus leaviug no blanks In (he field aftet mowing. 
Many other improvement!^ might bo mentiuni]d, 
if apace permit tcd^ hut all gooil fhbscr^*era will 
readily see them on examining tbr- machine, 
and conipsiriug It with orb era. 

We vecominend to all farmers ro buy and use 
jTinin drillft, if ihey would havf* even» good 
wheat, and, as far a^ possible, uvoid chinch 
bugs, for tUiis fjir we think tjic drill has been 
found the bes[ remedy agiiinst fltem, as it is 
well known that they work much the mo^t and 
worst upon ?*hnllow'jiowed grain. 

We shall, from time lo time, refvr to drilling 
until we think it is thoroughly popular and gen- 
erally adopted among our WMj?cousiu farmers. 




Our Prize SewinglCachina. 

Without disparaging other machines, we are 
free to confess a partiality for Wheeler k Wil- 
son's. At home, everybody who Las proved 
the machine likes it, and abroad it ranks be- 
fore all others in the world. 
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In Bngland, Sootland, France, and Germany 
we found it in the work-toom of the rich man's 
palace, and in the leas pretentious homes of the 
middle classes of the people. In the Great 
Bxhibition, too, it ranked first, and won a gold 
medal. 

Nor are we alone among the Editors in our 
high opinion of its merits, as the following 
quotations will show ; 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

We preler tbem for IkmU? nw "Tribune^ 
Tb«y are the bTorltea for fMdiUet.— rime«. 
It hM DO rlr9\.—ScUnti/le American, 
Do the work of ten wtimurj Mwen ^-Jour. Com. 
Iqual to nine leainetreMee.— Home Jour. 
An almoet perfect inatrament — Evening Post. 
The maehloB for famllj nwt.-^ Advocate and Journal. 
We oannot imagine anything booc* ^pertoet.—Eoangelut 
The beet ever Invented — Christian Enquirer. 
A triamph of meehanioal genloa. — Ure*t Dietiouary. 
We praiae it with enthoaiaam.— CA. Intelligencer. 
It aorpaasea all otbera.— ZiOcttM* Repository, 
It ia an American InatlfentioB*— ICnteJErer^oc^er. 
A complete aacoea8.<~iYa<iona/ Magazine, 
It ia eminently lopenor. — Dictionary of Meek, 
Hakea the beat atitoh for aewinK—^m Farmers* Mag, 
Beyond all qneation the ma«hine.—Z.(/e Jllust. 
They maintain the pre-eminence.— JSa^reM. 
Are pre>em]neDily auperior.— X<uf>e«* Visitor. 
Unrlvalied in every quality .•^JDay Book. 
It oombiDea every easentiaL— J^tvtfv Age. 
( Yaatly aaperlor to all othera.->Oo/den Prize. 
Are withoat | rlvaL— ulm, Phren Jour. 

VIEWS OF HSNRY WARD BEECHBR. 

Finally, we call in Henry Ward Beecher, 
who, though not universally recognized as 
sound in politics, yei talks so humorously and 
eloquenlly of sewing machines in general and 
of this one in particular, that we cannot resist 
the inclination to vote him good authority on 
this interesting practical question. Read the 
following from the N. V. Independent: 

Among the thlnga which we did not but now do believe 
in, ia the Sewing Maohlne. One thing after another had 
been invented ; one machine after another had auperoeded 
manual labor, until human handa aeemed about to go ont 
of uae for any other mechanical purpoiea than that of lov- 
era* preBVures, oraton* gcBtorea, and tor beaux and bellea* 
glovea« But we always conaoled ouraelvea that one or two 
things there were yet. which no machinery oould perlbrm. 
We could imagine children put through a whipping-machine 
and we had long been accustomed to see them taught by 
automatic machines. There was a time-honored custom 
handed down to na, without a break, from the Garden of 
Eden, of coarting,-~and kissing as one of its ordinancei — 
no machinery could ever perform that. Machine poetry 
and machine aermons we were famihar with Babbage can 
make machines for etpheritig,for oomputing logarithma, for 
casting up interest, but can he invent a machine for saving 
intereat. and capiul too, for that matter ? And oh ! can 
there ever be a machine for answering letters ? We would 
pay any pnoe for a machine, into which letters being put 
and a crank turned, there ahonid drop out at the other side 
answera, as good as the letters, folded, directed and stamp- 
ed. 

But machines have ateadily gained ground, and the iron 
muscle hatf relieved the flesh hand j maohlnea for boilng, 
aawiog, cutting, planing ; for making bread, (I wish there 
was one for eating some of it,) for pumping water, for mak- 
ing cattle draw their own drink. But, notwithstanding, we 



firmly bdieved that some thlnga woald never be done by 
any fingers except human, and eminent among these iaft. 
possible things waa sewing ! Nothing, we were sure, eoold 
ever perform that, except the latest and b«il Inveotlim of 
Paradise— Woman ! 
When Um rumors bqgna to prtvall, then, i 



invented sewing machine, we hfted our eyebrowa gently, 
and went on our way with a quiet coaadoaaneii that we 
ooqld not be taken in by any such story. We regarded tt 
aa o«r a piece with new-found morality In old poBtldnoa, 
with the thousand annual rumors of acme heav«n*dawned 
virtue in Washington City— a mere dvlce to catch the 
credulous. 

But day by day the clatter grew. Indeed we aurpriaed 
ourselves with a coat, sewed in importaitt respeoto by ma- 
chine. We saw linen pyramidaof sheeting made for hoteli 
and ateambdats by sewfaig maohlnee. 

The case was growing serious indeed ; and, at last, it 
came to a head, when the head of the family informed us 
that a woman was to oome in a few days, with her Wheeter 
ft Wilson, and do up the family sewing. Of dburae, we 
submitted without a wonl. And the three capable persona 
of this household began to prepare matter for the machine, 
to an extent which abowed how perfectly they had been 
fooled by the story of Its executive ability. Pilea of large 
stuff lay in each comer ; little atnff covered the table, and 
mlBoellaneous stuff lay everywhere. We ran against cotton 
heupa, were in danger of getting tangled in weba of Unen 
and aheeting at every turn, and auchrippinK. and tearing, 
and cuttinir, and basting, as went on, would lead one to im- 
agine that an army waa to be clothed. 

The day dawned. The woman came, and the iron Wheel 
er k Wilson came with her, only the lady had to act aa 
beau, and offer her aid to wait on Meaars. W. k W. After 
a little, there arose a ham from our chamber, not unlike 
the buss of a wheat-mill, such ss we have heard in aum- 
mer, sitting under willow trees on the edge of a stream, 
over against a red mill, white duated. Soon we heard ex- 
cited exclamaUona. Everybody aeemed stirred up. The 
girls left their work ; the children forsook thtir playthings, 
and we followed the example. 

There sat before the simple machine- stand a fair young 
woman, some sixteen yeara old, whoee foot, like that of the 
old fashioned flax-spinners, was working the treadle with 
the ntmblett motion. Then came the conviction, for the 
flrattime, that sewinft was conquered and vanquished! 
Long sheets entered the fatal paaa, streamed through, and 
came out hemmed, in a ridiculously short time. An hour's 
work was done up before your eyes in one minute. A shirt 
waa set in, of sueh dimensions, that (we call Baron Mun- 
chausen to witness !) a man oould not get round it by Calr 
walking in less than— well, in some time! It streamed 
through the all puncturing Wheeler k Wilson about as soon 
as a good slsed flag, being hoisted, would unroll and flow 
out to the wind. A bundle of linen took its turn and came 
forth a collar, a handkerchief, a cap. There goea in a piece 
or cloth ! there comes out a shirt ! We were bewildered. 
Not much was done for some hours in that house but gase 
and wonder. We mistake. A good deal more was done, 
and done more effectually, than had ever been done In ten 
times the time before. What heaps of towek,— what piles 
of aheets,— what bedfols of small trumpery,— what bureaus 
fall of fine trash— what carpet-littering stocks of unmen- 
tionable matters that make up the cloth-inventory of house- 
hold wealth! 

The dismayed woman of the houae saw her three days* 
prepared work melting away before noon, aa a three days* 
April snow disappears in a few hours ! 

The voracious machine began to show its teeth and to 
demand more food,— and low It waa a flsir race, wheth* 
two women could prepare as much as one machine could 
perform. It did our very souls good. At last, we hoped 
this waa working fast enough. Oh, what early hours has 
our lamp been made to Ulumine ! Oh, what breakfasts 
have we eaten, and seen cleared away» long before the sun 
touched even the cheek of day ! What impetuous industry 
had glowed about the house, forenoon, afternoon, night, 
midnight — never enough, never overmatched ' We grew 
tired even to look at it. At last we said, you've got your 
match. Now, then, we will sit down and see this race, with 
asatitfoetion that shall indode years of rerenge for dis- 
turbed indolence. 

For a long time the match was doubtfttl. dometlmea it 
was the machine that had the advantage, and sometimes it 
was not. The contest was passing into the middle ot the 
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It WM doabtftd. BomeUmct thelhifc-drlTtQ 
DMdto evldeBtty galBcd } tlMo agiUa In imuidiiif op » 
■lMv«<g»thfr1iii, tht uMdlt fl«a«l, and tlMii th« hnd- 
worked Mlnon gained. Bot iioii Mid ileel ue mere en- 
dnrlBf , evcD, than a honeeirlAB*e eeorafe. And though for 
aaar angte hoar Ihe band eoald |»iepan hiler than the aia- 
eUne eooM eneota, jet, taktog the day threugh, Wheeler 
4 WUeon had the advaalage, and ease out at dark deeld- 
edly ahead. That aettled It. there wae a reTolotlon in 
tUe honaehold Oar HiriaB rounded her timbrel and trl« 
omphed over the erael Pharaoh of the needle, where dy- 
naetj and deqtotian were ended. 

Kow, rowing la the tunUj amoeement. Onr 'Wheeler k 
IVilron ir played on a great deal more than oar Stdnway 
piano and ie the eanee, too, of more real maalo than is 
ever get out of that tairtruneDt i for two Oanary btrde, 
perohed on either tide of the bookeaee, ondentaod the flrat 
cUok of the eewlng machine to be a oballenge, and while 
the maohine iince itaeeaio, they warble ad Hbitumt and 
between the iolf€ggio of the one and the eantabU* ot the 
other, we go erasjr. 

After all this testimony, who wonders that 

we selected this from all the machines in the 

world as a suitable priie to be awarded our 

enterprising, hard working agents for large 

lists of subscribers? Farmers, or whoever 

else wants the best sewing maohine of which 

we have any knowledge, now is your chance to 

get oncy without a cent of money' 



Cotton Spinning in Bnasia. 

Every Russian peasant, male and female, 
wears cotton clothes The men wear printed 
shirts and trousers, and women are dressed 
from head to foot in printed cotton also. When 
it is remembered that Russia contains some- 
thing like 88,000,000 of serfs, besides other 
classes amounting to 20,000,000, all using this 
article more or less, one can estimate the de- 
mand for cotton goods. But a calculation is 
not to be made from data afforded by free and 
more prosperous countries. The peasantry are 
poor, the cotton prints are dear. Hence there 
is not a tithe of the right amount of consump- 
tion. Still, the cotton trade in Russia is a 
large trade, and it is supplied chiefly by native 
labor, in mills containing machinery made in 
Oldham and Manchester, and superintended by 
Englishmen from the same and neighboring 
towns. There may be five or six millions of 
spindles at work spinning this cotton ; togeth- 
er with the weaving and printing of the same, 
that forms a large item, perhaps the largest 
among the manufacturing processes of Russia, 
and employs a capital of thirty millions ster- 
ling. The largest mills are in the neighbor- 
hood of St. Petersburg, one of these having 
some one hundred and twenty thousand spin- 
dles, and a few others are of seventy thousand 
and sixty thousand, but the great bulk of the 
trade is in the Moscow district, and scattered 
about the land in that direction. The number 
of spindles there may not be so great in any 
individual mill as in some of the large St. Pe- 
tersburg establishments; but the mills are 
more numerous, some of them nearly as large. 



and all of them are of respectable dimensions, 
eTon aooording to an Bnglish estimate. 

SCIENCE, ART, STATISTICa 

IntorMting BUtiitiot. 

Mr. B. F. Rindge, of Heart Prairie, Wis., 

sends ns the following memoranda of import- 
ant eyents, affecting the liyes and property of 
the people of all Christendom, from 1848 to 
January Ist. 1868. How aoourate the figures 
may be we have no means of knowing, bnt the 
figures are certainly aa large as they ought to 
be. In yiew of the wars that have eonunitted 
their ravages since 1848— including the Rero- 
lution of '48, the Crimean War, the Italian, 
the Circassian, the East Indian, the Mexican, 
and the American— the number << 230,792'' 
of lives lost by shipwrecks, earthquakes, and 
battles looks rather smalL Probably one-half 
of that number have been lost by the batttles 
on this continent alone, within the past two 
years. Mr. Rindge is, doubtless, a careful 
noter of such events, however, and the follow- 
ing are his statistio^: 

No. Urea of ooBslderable extent, 6.188 

No. bolldinge doMroyed b/ fires and earth- 

quakes, 199,019 

No, reeeele wrecked 1.478 

NopOondtoottonbarDt, 1,428,434,000 

No, Urea lost bv thlpmreoki, earthqaaltee and 

batttee, 230,792 

AmH of lose bv fires, shipwrecks and earth- 

qaakes, $1,088,917,000 

» 
Flax Cotton. — The legielatnre having ap- 
propriated the sum of $2,000 for the machine- 
ry to test the experiment of manufacturing flax 
cotton, to be expended under the direction of 
the State Agricultural Society, the Executive 
Committee would call the attention of those 
interested in the culture and preparation of 
flax to this subject. The object of the legisla- 
ture was undoubtedly to secure a preparation 
of flax as an economical substitute for cotton, 
so as to be used on cotton machinery. — Jour- 
nal N. Y. S.Ag.Soe. 



PfiTBOLEUM forOil-Ston£s. — A Correspond- 
ent of the Scientific American says:—'*! have 
an old stone very much soaked and gummed 
up with oil, so much so that my plane iron 
would slip over ii without sharpening. I took 
to using petroleum oil on the stone, and it seems 
to work first-rate. It draws the oil out of the 
stone, and has a tendeney to make the iron or 
chisel cling to it, which greatly facilitates the 
whetting. 
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WoaderfU Oopper Diseovery in the Portage 
Lake Biatrlot. 

Some two weeks ago says the Lake Superior 
News and Journal of Oct. Slst^ a huge mass of 
float oopper, weighing at least twenty tons, was 
discovered on the location of the Mesnard 
mine, at Portage Lake. In size it was some 
sixteen feet long, four wide, and one and a half 
thick, which is by far the largest //oa/ mass 
ever before found upon the Lake. Such being 
its prodigious weight, it was patent that it 
came from a Tein near by, as it was impossible 
that any human agency known to exist in the 
past, could have moved it a great distance. 
Beneath it, charcoal was found, and also stone 
hammers, indicating plainly that the ancient 
miners, whose history is unwritten, and of 
whom nothing is known, except ag traces of 
their workings are thus found, had either taken 
it from its original bed and placed it in fire, 
in order to burn the rock from it, or finding it 
in the spot where it was now discovered, placed 
it in the fire for the same purpose. We find 
those who are of the opinion it was never put 
in the place where it was found by human agen- 
cy, for the reason that a large amount of the 
float oopper in small masses, weighing from a 
half pound to fifty, are found scattered imme- 
diately around it. Already some two tons 
have been gathered, and whose existence in 
proximity with the large mass, would Indicate 
that water and ice may have been the agencies 
by which they were thus moved and scattered 
from their original resting place. The agency, 
however, by which they were thus placed over 
the surface, it is not so important to know, as 
their existence, and the more important fact to 
which they point, viz : that they mtist have come 
from eome vein near at hand. With this convic- 
tion, simultaneously with the cutting up of the 
huge mass, and the collecting of t^e smaller 
ones, the work of a most thorough exploration 
was begun, in order to find the vein from which 
they came. What was thus reasonably mani- 
fest, seems to have been accomplished, for the 
work of a few days uncovered, about forty feet 
distant from the huge float a mass of still lar. 
ger dimensions in the vein itself. At last ac- 
counts, this new wonder had been stripped 
some five feet in breadth for a length of twelve 
feet, and three thick, with no indication of 
growing less at any point. It is opened suffi- 
ciently to indicate that it will far exceed the 
float mass. The vein in which it is found has 
been known for years. It runs through the 
Quincy, Pewabio, Franklin, Pontiac, Albany, 
and Boston, &c., and they all, in the value of 
their stock, must at least feel the effect of this 
development. 

The vein is of the Epidote character, but 



from some cause seems to spread and soften at 
the spot of this discovery. We have heard it 
described as an Amygdaloid belt of the Epi- 
dote character. The agent of this thus fortu- 
nate mine, is prosecuting the work of opening 
the vein with diligence, employing all the labor 
he can obtain. The general impreasion among 
the oldest and ablest mining men is that a vein 
of extraordinary richness has been struck, 
which will add new interest to this heretofore 
wonderful district. 

Portage Lake is the general name by which 
that section is known. The Lake itself is an 
inland body of water, cutting the range near- 
ly east and west but whose general course is 
southeast and northwest. Its outlet is into the 
west side of Keweenaw Bay, and has been 
made navigable for first-class steamers. This 
however, has been secured by dredging out 
the channel at its confluence with the bay, and 
building piers on each side to protect it from 
the action of the waves. A number of its 
shortest bends have also been abandoned, and 
new channels cut, while others have been great- 
ly improved, which was easily done, the shores 
of the outlet being marshy. These improve- 
ments have cost about $50,000 ; but the parties 
making them have organized themselves into a 
corporation, known as the "Portage River 
Improvement Company," and levied a toll up- 
on all articles passing either way until they 
shall have been reimbursed. This toll is a 
small consideration to the benefits conferred, 
as steamers now pass in and out, by day or 
night, at pleasure. 

This lake, with its outlet, extends nearly 
across the base of Keweenaw Point — there be- 
ing a portage • of only two miles between its 
northwestern extremity and Lake Superior — 
one half of which distance is low, marshy land 
which can be easily opened, while the remain- 
ing mile, through dry land, is low — simply a 
sand beach covered with Norway pine. There 
is no question but that what is now Portage 
Lake was, at one time, simply a vein of Lake 
Superior, connecting its waters on the west 
side of Keweenaw Point with those of Kewee- 
naw Bay, thus leaving the point itself an is- 
land : nor have we any question but that the 
day is hastening when this short portage will 
again be opened, and made to contribute to the 
security and dispatch of commerce. It is es- 
timated that $100,000 judiciously expended, 
would so open it as to permit the passage of 
steamers and vessels. This would secure at 
once the double advantage of shortening the 
distance from Portage Lake ports, to those 
above, nearly one hundred miles, and affording 
a good and secure harbor on a dangerous coast 
now without one; while every west wind would 
cause a current of pure fresh water to course 
through this passage, the value of which to 
health cannot be estimated. 

This channel from the outlet of Portage Lake 
to where, if thus opened, it would again con- 
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n«€t with Lake Superior, would be about 26 
miles in length, with an average depth of fifty 
feet, and half a mile in width. It cuts the 
copper range nearlj midway fh)m the Bay to 
the Lake, it being fourteen miles from this 
point by Portage Lake to Keweenaw Bay, and 
twelve to Lake Superior. Upon each side the 
hills of trap rock rise at an angle of some 20^ 
to a height of five and six hundred iCeot. (7p 
these angles, and on these summits, are located 
copper mines of remarkable richness, that are 
being worked with great vigor and success. At 
their base are located the Tillages of Hougton 
and Hancock. 



EDUCATIONAL 



The State Agricultural College. 

However persons may have differed as to the 
policy of establishing an Agricultural College 
by means of individual contributions and State 
aid, there can be no question as to the propri- 
ety of doing so, now that the General Govern- 
ment, with an enlightened forecast, has pro^ 
vided an endowment — only asking Of us that 
we provide the necessary buildings. 

We are a great industrial community, and 
nothing will so effectually secure our materia 
and social prosperity as the better education 
of the whole people — not only in the rudiments 
of language and scienoe, but also in the dis- 
covered and approved application of the sci- 
ences to the practice of their pursuits in life. 
The bare recognition of this truth, on the part 
of a few, has already wrought a great improve- 
ment in Agriculture and the Mechanic arts, in 
all parts of the civilized world ; what, then, 
may we not expect from its universal recogni- 
tion and the united efforts of a whole people 
for the establishment of an institution whose 
sole work it shall be to advance, dignify and 
ennoble the Industrial Arts ? 

In Wisconsin, the common disregard of the 
natural adaptations of various crops to the soils 
in which they are attempted to be grown, the 
almost total neglect to save and properly apply 
manure, the burning of straw, shallow plow- 
ing, the preponderance of unprofitable grain- 
growing to the exclusion of sheep husbandry 
and other equally profitable branches of stock- 
raising, the failure of fruits, the destructive 



ravages of noxious insects, and the absence of 
what should be an extensive manufacturing 
industry, all appeal, in language stronger than 
we can use, for some means of educating the 
fanners and mechanics in all the established 
principles of these essential aria. 

It is our conviction that a sufioient number 
of the influential citizens of this State appre- 
ciate the force of this reasoning to give to this 
new pr<]ject their most cordial support, and we 
have, therefore, no misgivings as to its ultimate 
success. The other states are bestirring them- 
selves in this important matter, and we trust 
the people of Wisconsin will require of their 
representatives in the Legislature a reasonable 
liberality in the provisions necessary in order 
to an acceptance of the grant in good faith. 

The attention of our readers is especially 
directed to the extract bearing on this subject 
from the Governor's Message. SeetheKews 
Department. 

Parents' Duty to the Keighborhood School. 

Mk. Editob : — As the result of a suggestion 
in the November number of the Fasmsr, we 
have in its last issue a valuable article on the 
" Parent's Duty to the Neighborhood School." 
I trust that your readers wiU not object to hear- 
ing further upon so important a subject. As 
the common or district school is the Alpha and 
Omega of educational facilities to* the majority 
of the people, the duty of properly milintain- 
ing this institution is imperative. It is nearly 
allied to the Divine iigunction, << Train up a 
child in the way he should go.'* Here the twig 
is being bent that is to shape the destiny of the 
future tree. 

Mr. Editor, what I wish to impress upon the 
hearts of your readers is, that just in the pro- 
portion that you prosecute the work of edu- 
cating your children in an economical and 
business-like manner, will you be successful 
in attaining the object you have in view. If 
you sow sparingly, you will reap sparingly. 
What costs you nothing will bring you nothing. 
You can no more have a good school, one 
worthy of the day in which we live, without a 
generous and judicious expenditure of time 
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and money, than you can build a good houso 
without it. 

There are some few things absolutely essen- 
tial in order to have a good school. In the 
first place, a good house, of ample size, pro- 
perly seated, warmed, and yentilated ; where 
the children are not huddled together like 
sheep, and without room to conduct the exer- 
cises with either pleasure or profit. In the 
next place, keep a school in that house from 
nine to ten months in a year. Short terms and 
long Taoalions will work the ruin of any school. 
The CTils are two-fold : As a general rule first 
class teachers will not engage such a schooL 
They can do better. In the next place, a large 
part of what the pupil learns in the school term 
is lost during the long vacation, together with 
the interest in their studies. 

There never was, and there never will be a 
well-advanced and interesting school where it 
is taught but six months in the year. The pro- 
gress of such a school is much like that of the 
toad climbing out of the well, which, it is said, 
climbed up three feet every day, but fell back 
two every night, to sleep. That toad was a 
long time, I am thinking, in getting out of the 
well, and your children will be equally long in 
getting out of the well of ignorance, if you 
pursue this intermittent system of schooling. 

Added to this, you can hire none (with rare 
exceptions) bat second and third rate teachers, 
and these will be sure to leave their mark — 
such a mark as a bungler of a tailor leaves on 
the cloth you famish him to make a coat, such 
a mark as a third-rate mechanic leaves on your 
lumber when you employ him to build you a 
nice house. 

A stream will not rise above its fountain. 
Grapes will not grow on thistles, nor figs on 
thorn bushes ; and second and third rate teach- 
ers never teach first-rate schools. But, say 
you, these latter should be encouraged to do 
better. Some of them should, while others 
should quit at once, having wofully mistaken 
their calling. But how can you encourage them 
to prepare themselves fully for the work, while 
you will employ them for only half of the sea- 
son and leave them to do something else the 



other half? The truth it that we mutt give 
teachers longer employment and remunerate 
them better, before we can ever hope to secure 
permanently the services of that higher order 
of talent necessary to make our schools what 
they should be. 

Remember that the Teacher's art is the art 
of all artt, that the highest order of talent is 
not out of place in the teacher of even a com- 
mon district school. No skilled artizan that 
ever put his hand to wood, or brass, or marble 
block ever had so delicate and responsible a 
work before him. Parents of Wisconsin, pon- 
der upon these things, and act wisely. 

J. 9. B. 
Daxttllb, Dee, 1862. 

» 
The Public Schools of Wisoenain. 

The 14th Annual Report of the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruoticn has appeared to us, 
after a somewhat careful examination, one of 
the most iliteresting and valuable hitherto pub- 
lished. It abounds in valuable suggestions 
from the able Superintendent, and embraces 
numerous reports f^om the County Superin- 
tendents—showing, altogether, more thoroughly 
what is the condition of our common schools 
than any report yet published. Mr. Piokard 
has fully met the high hopes of his numerous 
friends, and is at once an honor the Depart- 
ment over which he presides and to the great 
cause of Universal Education. 

We shall quote ftrom the Report before us, 
ftrom time to time, but in the present number 
have barely room for a summary of the statis- 
tics which it embraces, as follows : 

No. coonfeiM reportiDg, M 

No. towns repoitiDf. 77ft 

*< not reporting, 2 

No. whole dlBtricU, S,7S7 

No.paptf »• 1,764 

No. diitrleta, reckoning %k puts eonaltoa 

whole district, 4,671 

No. distriets not retMTting 164 

No. parti districts not reporting, 117 

Whole no districts unreported, tiiO 

Ncmsle children between 4 and ao y*rs of age 167,138 

No. female « «* " •* 160,918 

Total neiabar ^ »* «< *' £08,066 

Excess of males, 6,8&0 

iDCceMSSince last report, 8,M8 

No. diitricts maintaining echool more than 

one term,.*. • 8,070 

No. male teachers employed winter term 2,849 

•« «• «* iommer ** .... 418 

No.femile " " winter " ..•• 2.840 

«< <• »< sommer «< .... 8,462 
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Ko. dlfforent pertoof emplogrcd 1a . . 

duiogtbe ytar, 7,iiov 

No. papUt xtgliM«A wlnctr term, 149,7M 

»* ^a fuMMr '» 1»,»00 

Wliole no. days ftttenduot of papUs wiot term 1,980,890 

•« " «« «« rammer *• 4,600,948 

" •« •< " duinf y»r, 10,877,888 

Whole no. pupUt attending daring the year, 101.880 

No. children under 4 who hare attended ichoot 2,490 

*• over aO •• u ^ 8,040 

No. eekct and private Bchooli, 180 

No. papUa attending them, 2,040 

Average waget p*d male teacben winter term $25 48 

** ** female '* " ** 10 01 

K u nuile '* summer ** 20 10 

«* « female *• " »* 16 04 

State fiand apportioned daring the jear, 140,801 00 

Tar lerled by ooontj boards, 126,817 88 

Tax levied by tovns, , 00,620 70 

Dis-riet taxes ft>r teaehere* vages, 840,307 00 

"* ** for school houees. 81,U0 61 

** *« for mape, eharta and apparatus, 2,808 81 

" (i for other purpoees, 82,000 00 

Total sehool taxes raised, $708,262 82 

No, stone school houses, 166 

No. briek " •* 102 

No.ftame " '' 2.824 

No. log ♦* '• 1,227 

Total number Khool houses, 3,000 

No. sites containing lees than one acre, 8,111 

u nninelosed. „.... 2,080 

Ko school houses witaout blafikboards, 685 

•* " '' outline maps, 2,840 

ToUl valuaUon of school houses, $1,258,862 00 

Highest valuation of any one school house,. . 12,000 00 

Lowest ♦« « a « .. 01 

Average vahie of school houses, 822 28 

No. district Ubraries, 818 

Ncvolumesln same, 82,808 

*« purchased this year, 1,050 

'' loaned this year, 20,871 



entific S8 woU m tlie prftoUcal ? What branch of 
science is not more or less intimately conneoted 
with, and what profession holds out so manj 
inducements to the man of inquiring mind — 
to the observer and admirer of nature's works, 
and to him who, if he hare no higher object, 
seeks to amass a fortune ? None that we know 
of, that may be called legitimate. Why, then, 
farmers, will you not one and all improve the 
golden opportnnities so freely afforded you? 
Why not educate your sons to believe that the 
calling of the farmer is ennobling and vemu- 
nerative, if it be but intelligently pursued? 
Point them to the men, who, discarding the 
pernicious ideas already referred to, have enter- 
ed upon the great work of placing agriculture 
in its proper position. 

Have they not earned a reputation which 
will live when the ephemeral notoriety of pol- 
iticians and speculators will have passed from 
the mind of the world? Bustle and Skinner, 
Downing and Wilder, Bartram and Peters, all 
hold a high place in the hearts of the lovers of 
agriculture and horticulture — a place which 
can never be usurped. Educate your sons to 
love this profession of their fathers, and you 
will confer a blessing not only upon them, but 
upon the world at large. — Farmer j* Gardener. 



Farmers, Sdncate Tour Sons ! 

We have ever thought, that if there was a 
profession in the world oC which a man had a 
just right to be proud, it was that of the farm- 
er ; and yet no class in the community place 
so low an estimate upon their calling as farm- 
ers themselves. Why is this ? Has the idea 
that mere physical force is the only essential 
qualification of the man who tills the earth, 
obtained such a hold of the minds of our peo- 
ple, that the thought of ever placing agricul- 
ture in a loftier position has been utterly aban- 
doned ? We hope not ; and yet with many this 
appears to be the case. Is it not lamentable, 
in an age like ours, that any such absurd and 
positively injurious notions should prevail? 
Who is prepared to estimate the pecuniary loss- 
es actually sustained by the encouragement of 
such nonsense? Millions upon millions are 
annually lost by the cultivation of too much 
land, the over-stocking of farms, errors in the 
rotation of crops, the entire abandonment of 
farm accounts, the ignoring of all improved 
implements, &c. When will all farmers awake 
to a true sense of their own interests ? When 
will they, as a unit, resolve to place their pro- 
fession where it deserves to stand, at the very 
head and front? Why shonld it not? What 
other profession involves so much of the sci- 



Agrienltaial CoUogo in PonnBylvania. 

We are pleased to learn through a letter and 
accompanying documents ftom Dr. Evan Pugh, 
President, that the Agricultural College of 
Pennsylvania is in a prosperous condition. 

This institution was incorporated in 1855, 
but owing to a variety of embarassments — 
chiefly a lack of money — did not open until 
1859. It was based upon a fund made up of 
donations from citizens to the amount of over 
$50,000, with an appropriation of an equal 
amount from the State, and the buildings were 
erected upon lands, in Centre county, gener- 
ously donated by Gen. James Irwin. For a 
time after it opened its success appeared some- 
what doubtful, but its numerous fHends perse- 
vered, and, in spite of all impediments, it has 
continued to increase and strengthen, so that 
last year there were 110 pupils in attendance, 
with a graduating class of 17. 

The late munificent grant of lands will ^ve 
it a new impetusy place it upon a firm foundation 
and give a new impulse to the cause of Indus- 
trial Education in the great Keystone State. 
Dr. Pugh and his worthy colleagues have our 
warmest oongratulatioDS and our best wishes. 
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THE HOME. 



''At the Last" 

The ttream if CAlmefl vbeo it nean the tide, 
And floiren ue iweelMt at Che evinttde, 
And birds moet moiioal at the eloie of day, 
Andiainta difineat when they pata airaj. 

Honiinf it lovely, hot a holier chorm 
Llca folded dote in Syening*t robe of balm ; 
And weary man most eyer lore her beet, 
For morning calls io toil, bat night to rest 

She oomes from HeaTen, and on her wings doth bear 
A holy firagranee like the breath of prayer ; 
Vootsteps of angels follow in her trace, 
To shut the weaxy eye of day in peace. 

All things are hashed before her, ss she throws 
O'er earth and sky her mantle of repose ) 
There is a calm, a beaaty and a power 
That Homing knows oot. la the CTeolng boar. 

i( Until the evening " we mast weep and toll, 
Plow life's steratarrow, dig the weedy soil, 
Tread with sad ftot oar rough and thorny wi^. 
And bear the heat and barden of the day. 

Oh I when oar son is setting m^ we glide, 
Like sammer evening, down the golden tide. 
And leave behind as, as we pass away. 
Sweet, starry twilight round oar deeping day. 

—Independent* 



Marriage. 

Love is the master pasfiion of life, but its 
sweets must be gathered with a gentle hand. 
The kindly laws of nature set woman to man, 

" Like perfect moslc anlo noble deeds.** 
But the harmony to be preserved, must touch 
the heart and purify the senses. Therefore the 
sacred institution of marriage has been or- 
dained to strengthen and dignify the union. 
The uses and duties of this holy state have ev- 
er been a subject of interest to mankind at 
large ; and in almost every age marriage has 
been regarded as one of the great agents in the 
improvement and cultivation of the human 
family. Morally and physically its influence 
for the benefit of mankind has been enormous; 
for, independently of its original purpose, the 
perpetuation of our species, it has those high 
claims to our regard which are born out of the 
noblest and loftiest emotions of the soul. It is 
the foundation of all lore and friendship, and 
creates a sentiment in the mind out of which 
spring the eleiftents that foster and promote 
ciyilization. 

To quote the words of one of the most elo- 
quent of otir prosewriters, Jeremy Taylor: 
** Marriage, like the useful bee, builds a house 
and gathers sweetness from every flower, and 
sends out colonies, and feeds the world, and 
obeys kings, and keeps order, and exercises 
many virtues, and promotes the interest of 
mankind, and is that state of good things to 
which God hath designed the present constitu- 
tion of the world." The learned bishop might 
have gone further and stated that marriage was 
the author and encourager of almost every vir- 



tue we possess, and that as it was the first en- 
gagement into wliioh man. entered, so it has 
ever since remained the grand leadine event of 
his life, and one intimately associated with his 
temporal and eternal welfare. 



Home Tyrants. 



For his rule over his family, and for his con- 
duct to wife and children, subjects over whom 
his power is monarchical, any one who watch- 
es the world must think with trembling of the 
account which many a man will have to ren- 
der. For in our society there is no law to con- 
trol the king of the fireside. He is master of 
property, happiness, life almost^ He is free to 
punish, to make happy or unhappy, to ruin or 
to torture. He may kill a wife gradually and 
be no more questioned than the grand seignior 
who drowns a slave at midnight. He may make 
slaves and hypocrites of his children, or ftriends 
and freemen ; or drive them into revolt and 
enmity against the natural law of love. I 
have heard politicians and coffee-house wise- 
acres talking over the newspapers and railing 
at the tyranny of the emperor, and wondered 
how these, who are monarchs too in their way, 
govern their own dominions at home, where 
each man rules absolute. When the annals of 
each little reign are shown the Supreme Mas- 
ter under whom we hold sovereignty, histories 
will be laid bare of househpld tyrants cruel as 
Amurath, savage as Nero, and reckless and 
dissolute as Charles. — Thackeray. 



YOUTH'S CORNER. 



Ab^t Icebergs. 

Every little boy or girl who has studied Ge- 
ography knows that in the great oceans which 
surround the north and south poles of the 
earth it is cold, that immense bpdies of ice 
must form, if they do not, indeed, freeze over 
those seas entirely. It is just as if there should 
be no more summer in Wisconsin and the ice 
on lake and river should continue to get thick- 
er and thicker until bye-and-bye the water 
should all have become ice. 

You have seen pictures, perhaps, of Green- 
land or Iceland, with scarcely a tree in sight, 
and here and there a great white bear, hunted 
by a band of dwarfed and muffled-up men. 
What then should you expect still further north, 
where the rays of the sun fall so slantingly 
upon the earth that they are never able to warm 
it up to a temperature above fifty degrees be- 
low lerO, by the thermometer — in other words. 
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where it is always ten times colder than the 
coldest day yon ever saw in the coldest winter? 
Well, it is ther« where icebergs are formed. 
The word means iee^mountaintj and is true to 
the reality. 

HOW THET ABB HADS. 

Icebergs are formed in yarious ways : some- 
times by the sliding down into the water of the 
polar seas yast accumulations of ice from the 
tops of high mountains on the coast, just as 
the glaciers we saw last summer, in the Alps, 
are gradually sliding down into the yalleys be- 
low ; there being only this difference — that the 
glaciers melt when they get down into the 
warm yalleys below and run off in little streams, 
while the polar glaciers slide down into the 
cold, deep ocean of the frozen zone, and are 
broken off almost entire. 

Again, it sometimes happens that great icy 
cliffs, which oyerhang the water, as the bluffs 
or rock in places oyerhang the Mississippi, by 
the wearing away of the ice below, are plung- 
ed into the water with a fearful splash and then 
float away. 

And, finally, it once in a while occurs that 
the yast sheets of ice that coyer the Arctic and 
Antarctic oceans is broken up into fragments, 
eaeh of which is thenceforth, until melted, an 
iceberg. 

WHY THEY FLOAT SOUTHWASD. 

Were there no currents in the sea, there 
would, of course, be no motion of these moun- 
tains of ice. But we haye seen [by article in 
last number] that there are such currents and 
that the direction of the great polar current is 
from Spitzbergen and Iceland southwesterly 
towards the eastern coast of North America. 
This is why the icebergs seen in the Atlantic 
ocean are always floating towards the equator. 

PIFFEBENT KIXDS OF ICEBEBGS. 

In saying << different kinds," we simply re- 
fer to extent and form. When occurring in 
one yast sheet, so large that it cannot be bound- 
ed by the eye, it takes the name of field; if 
definable flrom the mast-head of a ship, it is 
called a flee. Seyeral floes crowded in togeth- 
er are called v^pack. 

It sometimes happens that floes in jamming 



into one another force great masses up upon 
the surface, so that they stand out like hills. 
These eleyations are known as hummoekt. 

SIZE OF SOME ICEBEBQ8. 

Fields are not unfrequently miles in extent 
and yery high. Capts. Parry and Ross and 
Dr. Kane, Arctic explorers, often found them 
two and three hundred feet high, and so deep 
that they were aground in water oyer a quar- 
ter of a mile deep I Let us see if this could 
be true : It is found by experiment that ice 
left to float in water will present one-eighth of 
its thickness aboye the surface. If, then, you 
haye an iceberg the height of which aboye 
water is three hundred feet, its whole thick- 
ness must be eight times three hundred feet, 
or twenty-four hundred feet. So the portion 
of such a berg below the surface must be two 
thousand and one hundred feet, or two-fifths 
of a mile ! 

Can you think of anything grander than the 
spectacle of a group of such monsters floating 
in all their majesty out of the realms of the 
frozen zone into the burning tropics ? 

But they can neycr reach the equator. In- 
deed they are neyer seen below the 40th paral- 
lel of latitude ; for as soon as they get into the 
warm Gulf Stream and under the warmer sun 
of the Temperate zone they rapidly melt away 
and disappear. 

EFFECT OF ICEBEBQS ON CLIMATE. 

It is strange how far the influence of even 
one iceberg will extend. When crossing the 
Atlantic, we felt a change in the weather when 
no nearer than fifty miles. What then should 
we expect of a pack, such as Dr. Kane once 
got into the midst of, consisting of two hun- 
dred and eighty icebergs and extending in eye- 
ry direction for many miles ? 

It has occurred sometimes that quantities of 
these ice-mountains haye floated into Hudson's 
Bay, and diffused yery intense cold all oyer 
the northern portion of this continent. And 
when it is known that they are capable of so 
cooling the water in which they float, as to 
make a difference of twenty degrees by the 
thermometer all around them for fifty miles, 
we should expect the climate on the eastern 
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coast of the United States to be, as it is, much 
colder than western Europe in the same lati- 
tude. 

Suppose, then, they should not melt until 
they reached the very equator, and that num- 
bers of them should be drawn in by the cur- 
rent which sets into the Mediterranean sea, 
through the straits of Gibraltar, whai then 
would be the result ? "Why, that sea would be- 
come as cold as Hudson's Bay, and glorious 
France and sunny Italy have a climate like 
that of Russian America or Labrador. 

In the next number we shall tell some stories 
of the icebergs we have seen. 

A Brave Boy. 

Oapt. Boggs of the Varuna tells a story of a 
brave boy who was on board his vessel during 
the bombardment of the . forts on the Missis- 
sippi river. The lad, who answers to the name 
of Oscar, is but thirteen years of age, but has 
an old head on his shoulders, and is alert and 
energetic. During the hottest of the fire he 
was busily engaged in passing ammunition to 
the gunners, and narrowly escaped death when 
one of the terrific broadsides of the Yanina's 
rebel antagonist was poured in. Covered with 
dirt and begrimed with powder, he was met by 
Capt. Boggs, who asked ** where he was going 
in such a hurry." " To get a passing-box, 
sir ; the other one was smashed by a ball ! " 
and so through the fight, the brave lad held his 
place, and did his duty. When the Varuna 
went down, Captain Boggs missed his boy, and 
thought he was among the victims of the bat- 
tle. But a few minutes afterwards he saw the 
lad gallantly swimming toward the wreck. 
Clambering on board of Captain Boggs' boat, 
he threw his hand up to his forehead, giving 
the usual salute, and uttering only the words, 
" All right, sir ! I report myself on board," 
passed coolly to his station. So young a lad, 
so brave and cool in danger, will make himself 
known as years go over his head. 



WIT AND WISDOM. 



One year of struggle with wrong for the sake 
of the right contributes more to progressive 
life than forty years of compromise with wrong, 
or mere timid allegiance to right. 

Are your horses matched, farmer? Yes, 
friend, first-rate ; one of them is willing to do 
all the work, and the other is willing he should. 

The ancients placed the statue of Venus by 
that of Mercury to signify that the pleasures 
of matrimony chiefly consist in sweetness of 
conversation. 



Concentration is the soul of achievment. 
One thing at a time, and one thing for all time 
— this is what makes a life successful. 

Most persons ascribe their adversity to 
Heaven, but their prosperity to their own prur 
dence. 

Thales, on being asked why he did not mar- 
ry, said, *'it is too soon." Subsequently he 
was interrogated again upon the subject and 
replied, ** it is too late." 

« Just painted," said a girl to her lover, who , 
was about to imprint the token of affection. 

Marriage is a harp of a thousand strings, 
the least of which, if broken or out of tune, 
destroys the harmony. 

If one marries her whom he does not love, 
he will be quite sure to love her whom he does 
not marry. 

Silence discovers wisdom and ccncealeth ig- 
norance. 

It requires less strength of character to do 
a brave act in secret than not brag of it after- 
wards. 



HEALTH AND DISEASE.' 



Take Care of the Feet. 

**0f all parts of the* body," says Dr. Rob- 
ertson, ** there is not one which ought to be so 
carefully attended to as the feet." Every per- 
son knows fbrom experience that colds, and 
many other diseases which proceed from colds, 
are attributable to cold feet. The feet are at 
such a distance from << the wheel at the cistern" 
of the system, that the circulation of the blood 
is easily checked there. Yet, for all this, and 
although every person of common sense should 
be aware of the truth of what we have stated, 
there is no part of the human body so much 
trifled with as the feet. The young and would- 
be genteel footed, cramp their toes and feet in- 
to thin-soled, bone-pinching boots and shoes, 
in order to display neat feet, in the fashionable 
sense of the term. There is one great evil, 
against which every person should be on their 
guard, and it is one which is not often guarded 
against — ^we mean the changing of warm for 
cold boots or shoes. A change is often made 
from thick to thin soled shoes, without reflect- 
ing on the consequences that might ensue. In 
cold weather, boots and shoes of good thick 
leather, both in soles and uppers, should^be 
worn by all. Water-tights are not good if they 
are air-tighta also; India-rubber overshoes 
should never be worn, except in wet, splashy 
weather, and then not very long at once. It 
is hurtful to the feet to wear any covering that 
is air-tight over them, and for this reason In- 
dia-rubber should be worn as seldom as possi- 
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ble. No part of the body should be allowed 
to have a covering that entirely obstructs the 
passage of the carbonic acid gas from the pores 
of the skin outward, and the moderate passage 
of air inwitrd to the skin. Life can be destroy- 
ed in a very short time by entirely closing up 
the pores of the akin. Good warm stockings 
and thick-soled boots and shoes are conserva- 
tors of health, and consequently of human 
. happiness. — Selected. 



DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

Treatment of Cream in Winter. 

A correspondent of the Ifomeitead who has 
experimented carefully and extensively on tJie 
treatment of oreamt and in butter-making, an- 
nounces the following conclusions : 

** Milk should be strained immediately after 
milking, and two quart.s is sufficient for one 
pan. No more cream \h obtained f^om milk 
that has been heated than Arom that which has 
been kept in a room of the proper temperature. 
Cream should be kept at the same temperature 
after being skimmed as before, during cold 
weather ; also, it should be stirred twice a day 
and a little salt stirred in two or three times 
while being leathered for a churning ; this will 
jNrevent the white particles of curd so frequent- 
ly seen in butter. Forty-eight hours is suffi- 
cient for the milk to stand before being skim- 
med, if proper treatment is pursued. For 
chumifig the cream should be warmed gradu- 
ally." 



mission, and proving its title to every other 
command, by the first and most diffioalt com- 
mand, that of the bosom in which it resides — 
it is a fortitude whioh unites with the courage 
of the field the more exalted and refined cour- 
age of oounoil ; which knows as well to retreat 
as to advance ; which can conquer as well by 
delay as by the rapidity of a march, or the 
impetuosity of an attack ; whieh can be, with 
Fabius, the black cloud that lowers on the tops 
of the mountains ; or, with Scipio, the thun- 
derbolt of war : which, undismayed by falre 
, shame, can patiently endure the severest trial 
I that a gallant spirit can undergo, in the taunts 
I and provocations of the enemy, the suspicions, 
the cold respect, and "mouth honor" of those 
from whom it should meet a cheerfiil obedience ; 
which, undisturbed by false humanity, can 
calmly assume that most awfiil moral responsi- 
bility of deciding when victory may be too 
dearly purchased by the loss of a single life, 
and when the safety and glory of their coun- 
try may demand the certain sacrifice of thou- 
sands.^— /?i<rA:f. 



SOLVKNT FOR OLD PuTTY AND PaIST. — Soft 

soap mixed with a solution of potash or cans- i 
tic soda ; or pearl ash and slaked lime mixed | 
with sufficient water to form a paste. Either ! 
of these laid on with an old brush or rag, and I 
left for some hours, will render it easily mova- \ 
ble. 



WAR MISCELLANY. 



A Good Oeneral Betoribed. 

The fortitude required of him is very differ- 
ent from the unthinking alacrity of the com- 
mon soldier or common sailor in the face of 
danger and death ; it is not a passion, it is not 
an impulse, it is not a sentiment — it is a oool, 
steady, deUberate principle, always present, 
always equitable ; having no connection with 
anger; tempering honor with prudence; in- 
cited, invigorated, and sustained by a generous 
love of fame ; informed, moderated, and di- 
rected by an enlarged knowledge of its own 
great public ends; flowing in one Mended 
stream from the opposite sources of the heart 
and the head, carrying in itself its own com- 



OurOonntry and her Flag. 

The following spirited lines, by Dr. Francis 
Lieber, we have in Part X of the Rebellion 

Record : 

We do net bate oar enemy •. 

May God deal gentiy with at all ! 
W« love ov land, we flaht her foe, 

We hate his oaofe, and that mast fUl 

Our Coantry ! Oh, that goodly land f 

Oar noble eoonbry, whole and hale ! 
Wa love her,Uve for her, or die ; 

To Sail for her ia not to (kU. 

Our Flag ! the Bed denotes the blood 
We gladly pledge. The tnowy White 

Means purity and solemn troth, 
TTnsallied Joattoe, sacred right 

Its Bloe the sea we love to plongh, 

That laves the Hbaven-lTnited lai 
Between the old and older world, 

Trom strand, o'er moont and stieam, to 



Bright Unkn, emblem of tte (kee ; 
Gome every one, and let It wave- 
That floating pleoe of poetry. 



Onr falhen oame a 

And manly lav, and sahoeli and trnth. 
They planted Setf-Bola— we witt c«M 

By word and swoid. In age and youth. 



road freedom eaaa ilong wtUi them, 
On Biatoq^severwvidcntag wtaga. 



Our blessing 
ror<*arda 



toU; 
laons are aU noble things." 



Then sing and shoat fbr oor free tamd, 
lor gtarioos Vree^aad's vletory, 

Play that in tarmoO and la peaeo, 
Vrce-laad oar land may ever be. 
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NEWS SUMMARY. 



STATE MATTERS. 



The Ii9gislatare conyened on the 14th 
ult., and promptly organized by the election of 
the following offiioers: 

Senate. — President, Wyman Spooner, of Wal- 
worth; Clerk, F. W. Stewart, of Sauk; Ser- 
geant-at-Arms, Luther Basford, of Qrant. 

House. — Speaker, J. Allen Barber, of Gram; 
Clerk, J. S. Dean, of La Fayette ; Sergeant- 
at-Arms, A. M. Thompson, of Washington. 

THE QOVKBMOa'S MESSAGE. 

The late message of GoTernor Salomon, de- 
livered by him Jan. 16th, was a comprehensiye, 
well-advised, and statesman-like document. 
In his review of the affairs of the »State there 
is no mark of the mere politician, but rather 
of the clear-headed, libeval, and sound politic- 
al economist, ignoring none of the great inter- 
ests of the State, but giving to each its due 
ehare of importance, and presenting the claims 
of all in a concise, lucid and forcible manner. 
We quote a few passages: 

OF MANCFACTUBES, aGBICULTUBE, &0. 

" Manufacturing is yet in its infancy in the 
State. Our natural resources give ample op- 
portunity for the advantageous employment of 
capital in that direction. It should be the pol- 
icy of the State to encourage by proper legis- 
lation the development of these resources, for 
only thus do they become a part of the wealth 
of the State. 

** Our State is mainly an agricultural state ; 
yet, owing to a modification by the last Legis- 
lature of the la^ requiring; Xhe Assessors to 
mike annual returns of the results of the in** 
dustry of the State, I am withoftt sufficient da- 
ta for any accurate statement in regard to this 
most important branch of our industry. It is 
an occasion for congratulation that, notwith- 
standing the withdrawal from peaceful purauits 
of so Ifi^ge a number of our citiiens who have 
volunteered in their country's behalf, the area 
of oar cultivated crops has been increased 
rather t)i»n diminished during the past year. 
The last seaaen was not favorable to the pro- 
dnctMft of the great staples of agriculture in 
some portions of the State so that the aggre- 
gate vield wa« pribably below the average of 
the tnree preceding years. The amount of su- 
gar cane and of syrups and sugar produced 
has been, as I am informed, much greater than 
at any previous period, and it is believed by 
many that as a State we may eventually make 



ourselves quite independent of all foreign 
sources in respect to these necessaries. Grat- 
ifying progress has been made in the propor- 
tionate increase of stock as compared with the 
grain-growing interest, especially in the im- 
portant branch of sheep- husbandry, while the 
improvement in breed of all our domestic ani- 
mals is constantly receiving more attention. 

*• The agricultural societies in operation have 
exerted great influence in advancing the mate- 
rial interests of the State. They should, there- 
fore, be encouraged by wise and liberal legis-' 
lation. The affairs of the State Agricultural 
Society have been much embarassed by circum- 
stances which have compelled two successive 
omissions of its accustomed annual exhibition, 
and by the withdrawal of all State aid by an 
act of the Legislature passed at its last extra 
session. Although the nation is at war, 
our peaceful Stat« should not forget or 
neglect the arts of peace ; they become now 
doubly important in many respects. The use- 
fulness of this Society, especially in the ab- 
sence of a State agricultural bureau, which 
exists in some other states, should not be un- 
derrated or impaired by unfriendly legislation 
at a time when its efforts are particularly im- 
portant. The transactions of the Society, as 
published from time to time, contain material 
of great value, and their wide distribution at 
home and abroad has done much towards se- 
curing for Wisconsin the name of an enlight- 
ened and enterprising commonwealth. The 
small appropriation requisite to their regular 
publication and distribution could hardly be 
more economically expended. 

AGBICULTVBAL COLLEOB. 

" By an act of Congress approved July 2d, 
18G2, the United States have granted to the 
several States a quantity of land equal to thir- 
ty thousand acres for each Senator and Repre- 
sentative in Congress to which the states are 
respectively entitled by the apportionment un- 
der the census of 1860, for the support and 
maintenance of at least one college, where the 
leading object shall be, without exoluiliog oth- 
er scientific and classical studies, and includ- 
ing military tactics, to teach such branches of 
learning as are related to agrioulfuro and the 
mechanic arts, upon certain conditions partic- 
ularly set forth in the act, one of which is that 
* No State shall be entitled to the benefits of 
the Act unless it shall express its aoceptance 
thereof within two years of the date of its ap- 
proval by the President.' Under this act t£e 
State would be entitled for our eight represen- 
tatives in Congress to 240,000 acres of land, 
and it becomes your duty to decide whether 
you will or will not accept the grant on the 
conditions imposed. Your careful attention is 
invited to this important subject. The condi- 
tions imposed are such only as f*eem to be re- 
quired in order to insure a useful. perpet:ua1, 
and bona fidt application of the grant for the 
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parpoMs for which it w»8 intended, and while 
the St&te cannot rely upon this grant alone for 
the establishment of the collegef if carefully 
and properly applied, with adequate aid from 
the State, the grant seems to be sufficient for 
the purpose intended, i. e. * to promote the lib- 
eral and practical education of the industrial 
classes in the several pursuits and professions 
in life.' I trust that at an early day you will 
take the necessary steps to secure to the State 
the benefits of the grant, and to carry out in 
good faith the objects of the donation ; espe- 
cially since this State, by its Legislature in 
1858, memorialized Congress for such a grant.*' 

ENLARQKMENT OF ERIB CANAL AND FOX Sb WIS- 
CONSIN BIVEB IMPROVEMENT. 

Under this head the GoTernor refers to the 
efforts now being made to secure an enlarge- 
ment by the General Goyernment of the Erie 
Canal, and urges the importance of that work 
to the agricultural interests of the northwest. 
The enlargement of the Fox & Wisconsin Riv- 
er Improvement so, as to allow the passage of 
gunboats is forcibly presented as a matter of 
great importance to our state and to the nafion. 

Under the head of 

C0M.M0N SCHOOLS 

This important suggestion is mado : 

** If by some means attendance upon schools 
ooold be enforced, if parents who often retain 
their children at home and permit them to grow 
up in ignorance, could be compelled to send 
them to school for a certain length of time, as 
they are rigorously compelled to do in Prussia 
and some other European states, I should glad- 
ly advocate the passage of the necessary laws 
for that purpose. I do not consider such laws 
an improper interference with individual liber^ 
ty ; the child is not the property of the parent, 
the state has a large interest in its education 
and may well make regulations concerning it. 
Not entirely satisfied that such a law could be 
carried into effect in our State, I leave this 
matter to your superior wisdom and consider- 
ation." 

Qn the 22d the Senate and Assembly met 
in Joint Convention and elected Hon. James 
B. Dooliitle U. S. Senator for the six years 
nftxt Bucceeding the 4th of March, 1893 — the 
Tote beHig aq follows : — James R. DooUttle 76, 
£. O. Ryan 57, M. H. Carpenter 1, Jas^s S. 
Brown 1. 

The decision of Uie Supreme Court in rela- 
tion to the Osaukee rioters was announced on 
the ^^th in the affij^mative, though the writ of 
habeas corpus was not issued ; reason given, a 



desire to avoid a collision between the State 
and Federal authorities in this time of great 
public danger. 

DOINGS OF AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 



The Intemational Agl Ezbibilion 
at Hamburg —This great Exhibition, to be 
held at Hamburg on the 14th to 20th inclusive 
of July, 1868, gives promise of large success. 
There will be a general co-operation on the 
part of many of the German and other Euro* 
pean Agricultural Societies, and the iotentors 
and manufacturers of this country would un- 
doubtedly do well to attend. jQ^^ The 15th 
of April is to be the last day of entry. The 
following letter from the American Agents of 
the European Commission contains information 
of interest ro such as may desire to attend: 

OrpfOB or THi Amuicin Ao'xcr pdh 
niMBUBa Ikisbmatiohal fcxHiBiTioM or Jolt, 1863. 
Mtw York, Jao*^ 21, 1S63. 

J. W. HoTT, Esq., 8eo*y Wis. St. Kg. 8oc— DbabBik : — 
W« beg lo ive to call your aiteatloa to Um Qn i InieroB- 
tion^i Exhibition to bo held at the oife/ of Hftmbar<. Ghsr- 
many. In Jaly next, vatA^ ihe Aiupicei of the Oermao 
Agriooltnral Society. 

Themembcra or thia Society and ihedtisereor B%m- 
burg Hro very desirous that onr National au I e-tate flocie- 
tlei should be represented at this Bxblbitioa and that it 
should Uioludetbe miny improvxmenis a d Inventions in 
agricuUnral Implements and maohlnery of ihh eaaotry, < t 
which at prese it bat lltiels koovn in oeotral nod n 'rthera 
Earope, aud as fttr aspraetioable, sp.oimcn* of oar domes- 
tic brtfedi of Animals, fto. 

The N. T. and Mass. S'^leties hare already determined 
npon sending representatives, and we prenume all the 
Nor.hcrn Stat* s will be represented by del<-ga ea from Ihelr 
several State Societies. The expense irill not be great, as 
we antlcipatA a concession from the regular mies by ihe 
Hamburg Steamers which will reduce ihs cosi uf pa«Ag« oat 
and reiarolng to about (200. 

We are conyinoe-1 that the Inrentors and miaafactarers 
of agrtcttliural ntensils snd machinery will do well to arall 
themeelves of this opportunity of opening a new forega 
denosnd for Ihese articles, and we hope ihe Hltention of the 
prominent maliers of agricultural m<u:hin«ry, muwiog ma- 
chines, reapers, &c., m*j be called to this hxhibition. 

There are many rraaona why we should Impr ive the 
present very f«vormble opportunity for cultivating mors in- 
timate secfnl a' d commercial relations with tbe people of 
th's portion of Europe, which we hoi e m ly be api rared to 
the people of yoar g'vat agricultural state, and induoa 
thim to take a lirely intere»t in this great gathering of the 
representatives of the great agricultural nations of JCurope 
and the United State*. 

Asking your kind eo-oreratlon In this matter, we beg 
leaTC u> reiBaia Yours, very respec f^Jly, 

ArsTix BiLDwn k Co. 

P. 8. We can fttrnish any namber of ihe progrsiaiiMa 
yoa may desire for dlstrlbmion to you^ state and county 
•odetioa ' a. B. * Oo, 



County Ag. Societies.— At a recent meet- 
ing of the Green Lake Co. Ag. Society, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the presttnt 
year : S. M. Knox, President ; M. H. Shipley, 
V. Pros.; M. H.* Powers, Sec*y and Treasurer; 
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S. B. Welch, C. S. Walker, H. Thomas, Uri 
Carruth, M. H. Howard, John Dayis, Executive 
Committee. 

A. D. Gray, Ki<q., writes that at the annual 
meeting of the St. Croix Co. Ag. Society, the 
following persons were duly chosen officers for 
the year 1863: J. N. Van Slyke, President; 
Geo. Spaulding, Wm. L. Perrin, Geo. W. Mar- 
tin, V. Presidents; A. F. Gallop, Rec. Seo'y; 
A. D. Gray, Cor. Sec*y ; A. J. Goss, Treasu- 
rer; A. H. Weld, Ira Parke, T. Dwight Hall, 
Exeoutiye Co mmittee. 

NAT lONAL AFFA IRS. 




EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 



A Large number of brief and interesting 
communications intended for this No. are 
crowded over to next month. 

See Publishers' Notices under Contents. 



On the 31st of December the President sign^ 
ed the bill admitting ** We^t Virginia " into 
the Union. The new state embraces 48 coun- 
ties and has a population of some 890,000. 

On New Vears day Gen. Rosecranz won a 
victory at Murfreesboro, recapturing that place 
from the enemy ; on the — th of January Gen. 
McClernand fought a great battle at Arkansas 
Post (near the mouth of Arkansas riyer), slaugh- 
tering great numbers of the enemy and taking 
some 7,000 prisoners ; on the 11th Gen. Sum- 
ner attacked Vioksburg, but after a gallant 
fight of two days, without the aid of the fleet 
whioh failed to come to time^ was repulsed with 
considerable loss ; and on the 2Gth Gen. Burn- 
side resigned his command of the Army 
of the Potomac, and has been succeeded 
by Gen. Hooker; such are the important news 
items of the past month. Two tremendous 
battles — one for Vioksburg, the other for Rich- 
mond — impend ; when they will be fought it is 
impossible to predict, though they cannot be 
long postponed. 



Editorial Notes of Soropean Travel 

— Oro99ing the Alpt. — The Metrospect. — Foet du 
Tbunt, May 30, 1862.— " Loyo in a cottage " 
was neyer sweeter than the rest and sleep I 
enjoyed in the humble SaYoyard home where 
my last letter left me, at the foot of the moun- 
tain. My bed was of straw, but no down was 
OYer softer ; supper and breakfast of bread and 
milk, yet better relished than ever the richest 
repast of kings. 

At the village of Argentieres, which lies at 
tho head of the lovely vale of Chamouni, and 
bravely confronts a grand old glacier, large 
enough to wash it from its place and submerge 
the entire valley, should it suddenly become li- 
quid, the way I had designed to take leads me 
upward toward the snow-mantled peak of 
L*Aigouillet, on whose top rest portentous 
clouds of the morning Already a sprinkle of 
rain begins to fall, and I must avail myself, for 
the tirHt time since leaving Versailles, of my 
umbrella, which has so faithfully served me aa 
a staff. But a clever goatherd tells me it is not 
to be a rainy day, and so at this sublime eleva- 
tion I may halt a moment and look backward. 
Farewell, fairy vale I Farewell, milky Arve, 
along whose wild and beautiful banks I have 
these three days wandered in dreamy ecBtRsy I 
Farewell, king of the Alps, whoso presence 
still sublimely overshadows me, and whose ma- 
jestic form of all the works of God shall ever 
stand fast and first in the soul of memory ! 

The rain has stopped; the clouds break, and 
the genial face of the sun looks kindly over tha 
tops of the mountains. The rough and wind* 
ing path descends again and my feet now walk 
upon the brink of a little stream, source of the 
river Eau Noire, which, though parallel in its 
course, flows in a direction exactly opposite to 
that of the Arve, and empties into the Rhone 
on the Airther side of the mountains whose 
snows and ice supply them both. 
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There are seTeral Utile hamlets aad ▼iUases 
by the way, though the eommiiAicatioa between 
tiMm oaB be only on foot or upon mules— Tret- 
eohant, La Poyae, Contteray, Yal du Nant, 
Plane de V Enyers, Le Grot, YaUereinea, Bar- 
berine, Barme, — some of them nestled in a 
mountain eleft, some of them low down in the 
defile, and others upon some elevated 8lo|>e a 
half mile aboTe me. Near the plaoe last named 
I found in the wild woods some half dozen wo- 
men with enormous baskets of moss and pine 
leaTOfl npon their heads. On seeing me ap- 
proach, they sat down upon a log, and awaited 
my coming. I, too, was tired, and sat down with 
them to talk. The contents of the baskets were 
garden muloh. They were happy in their Al- 
pine home and wondered that anybody could 
live anywhere else ; were pleased to meet so 
genial an American, and would like to become 
his guide through the doTious paths to Mar- 
tigny, Tia Tete Noire ;— such was the substanoe 
of our conyersaiion. When I arose to resume 
my journey, one of the handsomest young 
dames urged me so bewitohingly to aecept her 
serrioes as guide, that I found it sUghtly diffi- 
cult to decline ; and she, to punish me for such 
unheard-of obstinacy, told me of a parting of 
the road at the foot of a certain casoade a 
mile and a half below, where there were no 
hamlets near, and where it wonld be impossi- 
ble for me to know which course to take. — 
Should I be beaten by the fair Bayoyard, or 
should I go ahead, trusting to instinct and to 
Providence ? I waved them all a pleasant adieu 
and took the responsibility. The sequel prov. 
ed that we were both right — she in her assur- 
ance of <^fficulty, I in my trust. 

Rounding my way up the mountain, the 
wildest — and next to that of Mt. Blanc the 
grandest — scenery I had yet beheld presented 
itself. The deep, zigzag bed of the Eau Noire, 
the water white with foam, dashing over im- 
mense maSses of rock; the sublime proportions 
of Mt. Perroz, girt about with dark evergreens, 
t . crowned with perpetual snow and furrowed by 
milky streams leaping their way down from 
the summit ; while above and behind me rose 



the nugeetic form of a mountain on the pro- 
jected shelf of whose granite rook had been 
out my narrow path, — these were the fsatures 
of a picture which can never be effaced from 
the memory of him who has once, in the midst 
of it, wondered and worshipped. 

Tete Noire is a collection of a half dosen 
houses at that point on the winding way which 
is highest. Here I took a glass of cold water, 
rested a moment, and then began my downward 
journey, as I believed, to the town of Martig- 
ny, where I am to take the cars for Villeneuve 
this afternoon. Down, down, down I At last 
the brink of the Ean Noire is reached again, 
but Martigny is not there — only a small num- 
ber of rude dwellings and workshops, known 
altogether by the name of Trient. But, may- 
be, I shall have no more climbing. Possibly 
Martigny is further down this narrow valley. 
Not so ; the road I travel begins to wind up- 
ward again, and now it is up, up ! Goats and 
calves are browsing among the shrubs, but the 
side of the mountain is so steep that it seems 
impossible that they should keep their footing. 
Browsing " under difflonlties." At length ike 
summit is reached, and from the heights, stand- 
ing with one foot in Savoy — ^now a part of the 
French Empire--and the other in the Switzer- 
land of to-day, I look down on the broad, beau- 
tiful valley of the Bhone I 

Shall I say I am weary ? No ; but I am, and 
so will avail myself of this traveler's rest, call- 
ed '< Fort du Trient,'' at least until the gen- 
darme who represents the Swiss government 
shall have vised my passport and thus author- 
ized my entrance upon the soil of the Mountain 
Republic. 

" Bonjour, Monsieur ! " " Thank you, sir ; 
may it be a good day to you." *' Je ne com- 
prends pas, monsieur." Don't understand the 
American language, eh ? Well then, perhaps 
I may have a little fun." " Mon passeport, 
monsieur,'* [handing him my commission as 
representative for Wisconsin at the Great Ex- 
hibition] Gendarme looks at it car^ully, ex- 
amines the great seal, knits his brow, looks me 
in the eye, and starts off to his offioe to put 
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the required sigDature to the document 1 This 
is the first time my passport has been called 
for, and if the oommisBion shall serve me as 
well everywhere else, it's a pity I fooled away 
so much time in getting the real paper at Lon- 
don and afterwards in getting it yised by the 
American Consul and Prefect of the Police at 
Paris. 

THE RETROSPECT. 

It is now almost noon, the train leaves at 
1:16 p. m., and I am told it is yet three hours 
down the mountain to Marti gny. But I am 
not quite ready to resume my journey, for the 
mind inclines, ere yet I leave the Alpine heights 
of glorious France, to a rapid review of what 
she is and is doing, before passing on to those 
other countries which lie in my predetermined 
path. Only a bird*s-eye view, however, at the 
present. 

TBB EMPIBE OF FRANCE. 

To the Frenchman, all glowing with enthu- 
siasm over the past glory and present power of 
the dear France of his heart and hope, there 
is no grander empire on the globe — scarcely 
one whose area is larger. Nor is this sur- 
prising, in view of the petty kingdoms which 
lie at its gates, northward and eastward. But 
let us look at it with an American eye, and its 
boundaries rapidly shrink to within quite mod- 
erate measurement. 

The island of Corsica and the newly added 
territory of Savoy included, its area is 207,973 
square miles, or 180,430,648 acres — a little less 
than as large as four such states as Wisconsin. 
Of the entire length of frontier, 1400 miles are 
on the land side, and I,o30 are coast. With 
the exception of portions of the Alpine dis- 
trict of Savoy, and several lesser branches of 
the Alpine and Pyrenean systems of mountains 
which intersect the country in different direc- 
tions and form great water-sheds for the drain- 
age of the empire, almost the entiie surface is 
susceptible of cultivation; statisticians say 
four-fifths of the whole. Of this, over 60,- 
000,000 of acres are arable, about 11,000,000 
in meadow, 18,000,000 in wood, 18,000,000 are 
heath land, 2,000,000 in vineyards, and nearly 
1,600,000 acres in orchards and garden^. 



Mineral Wbalth. — France is rich also in 
her mines of iron, — which are found in nearly 
all all parts of the country, and which yield 
annually about 700,000 tons — of lead, copper, 
and zinc. Gold, silver, cobalt and manganese 
are likewise found, and in the aggregate yield 
considerable wealth. Coal beds are numerons 
and the salt mines and marshes yield annually 
over 25,000,009 bushels of salt. Inexhaustible 
quarries of valuable building stone of various 
kinds, of marble, of porphyry, and of alabas- 
ter abound everywhere; th* number of those 
actively worked numbering some 22,000, and 
giving employment to over 80,000 men. 

The Climate of France is greatly diversi- 
fied by differences of latitude, elevation, ex- 
posure, soil, &c., and is probably unsurpassed 
by that of any country in Europe. Cool in 
the north, and well adapted to the growth of 
the cereals ; mild and equable in the central 
portions, where the vine flourishes best ; dry 
and hot in the olive regions of the south. 

The Aspect of the country is well diversi- 
fied, presenting a good deal of beautiful scen- 
ery with an agreeable admixture, particularly 
in the eastern and southern portions,of features 
of picturesque grandeur. The banks of the 
four great rivers {fteuves) of France — the Seine, 
the Loire, the Qaronne, and the Rhone — ^pre- 
sent some of the finest scenery in the world — 
broad, well cultivated fields, beautiful, sloping 
vineyards, and grand old mountains, crowned 
with evergreen forests or never-melting snows. 

TuE Products of the country may be un- 
derstood, as to character, from what has al- 
ready been said. But a word of their quantity 
and relative proportion : 

Of the whole area, 54 per cent, is devoted to 
agriculture. The average aggregate yield of 
some of the most important crops is about as 
follows; of wheat 225,000,000 bushels, rye 
rye 86,000,000, oats 14,000,000, barley 50.- 
000,000, potatoes 250,000,000^ Vineyards ex- 
tend through some 76 of the '* departments'' 
and yield 900,000,000 gallons of wine, worth 
about $160,000,000 at the places of production: 
Nearly one-fourth part of this is exported. 

Live stock has not received quite so much 
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attention as other branches of husbandry. Ac- 
cording to the latest statistics I remember to 
have seen, there are in the empire about 8,- 
000,000 of horses, 35,000,000 sheep, 12,000,- 
000 horned cattle ; mules and jacks, 900,000 ; 
swine, 5,000,000; goats, 1,000,000. 

The raising of poultrj receiyes a good deal 
of attention, and bee-culture is also in favor. 
In the south of France where the mulberry 
flourishes the silk- worm is produced to a con- 
siderable extent, and the annual products of 
both silk and bee-culture are said to be worth 
100,000,000 francs, or nearly $25,000,000. 

One of the most remarkable peculiarities of 
French agriculture is the extent to which roots 
are cultivated — particularly the tugixr beet. I 
have found it growing in nearly all parts of 
the country and have visited a number of large 
establishments where the sugar and alcohol 
are manufactured. The production of beet 
sugar, alone, has equalled 150,000 Ions in one 
year. I can see no sufficient reason why the 
sugar beet may not be successfully grown in 
the lower latitudes of the northern United 
States, and shall look with new interest to the 
result of the experiments now making in Ohio. 

The general system of agriculture is both 
good and bad, though better than I had ex- 
pected to find. The agricultural schools estab- 
lished within the few past years are doing 
much to enlighten the great public on this sub- 
ject, and to explode the old errors which have 
so long weighed like an incubus upon the in- 
dustry of the country. 

As A MANrFACTrEiNG COUNTRY, France 
ranks next to Great Britain, and is steadily 
progressing. In the manufacture of those ar- 
ticles which require fineness of taste and a 
skill akin to that which is necessary in the de- 
partment of Fine Arts, she is superior to all 
other nations. Total annual value of her -man- 
ufactures of silk, jewelry, iron, woolen fabrics, 
cottons, leather and glass, $4,000,000,000. 

CoMUEBCiALLT, she is also a great nation. 
Her merchant marine consists of 18,000 ships, 
with a tonnage of about 1,000,000 tons. Be- 
sides this, about 80 per cent of her foreign 
trade is carried on by land. 



Thb Intsrnal Ihproveaunts of France 
constitute one of its chief glories. Paris is 
the centre, whence radiate six great railroads 
into as many great divisions of the empire, 
with an aggregate mileage of 8,500 miles. Be- 
sides which, there are 214 Imperial highways, 
with an aggregate length of 22,000 miles, 79 
canals with a total of 8,600 miles in length, 
and several navigable rivers. So that the ag- 
gregate length of land and water communica- 
tion is scarcely less than 555,000 miles. Of 
the thousands of magnificent bridges, national 
buildings, public gardens, monumente, &o., a 
volume would be necessary to an enumeration. 
Of the highways I shall have something to say 
in a separate article. 

POUTICAI. DIVISIONS. 

France is politically divided into 86 Depart- 
ments of nearly equal extent, each with its 
capital. These are again divided into 363 ar- 
rondissements, these into 2,850 cantons, and 
these cantons into 86,826 communes or villages. 

The government, at the present, as every- 
body knows, is an enlightened, severe despot- 
ism. 

THE PEOPLE OP FBAKCE. 

Warm-blooded, earnest, enthusiastic, genial, 
generous, patriotic, heroic, I love them most 
heartily. They number over ;3G,000,000; of 
whom some 20,000,000 are agriculturalists, 
2,600,000 manufacturers, 8,000,000 mechanics, 
with 3,000,000 devoted to the " liberal" pro- 
fessions. 

The Religious Toleration France is 
scarcely surpassed, although the dominant re- 
ligion is Catholic. Number of Protestants 
about four millions. Tho clergy, whether 
Catholic, Protestant, or Jewish, are supported 
by the government ; the total salary of the 
Catholic clergy alone- being $5,000,000. But 
with all this support of the religion of the 
empire, the people of France are by no means 
too pious! Religion is one of the fashions of 
the day. The sabbath is practically crowded 
ij^io a few hours, and the remainder of the 
time which ifL America would be Sunday is de- 
voted to having a good time. 

Public Instruction in France fUmiahes so 
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wide and interesting a theme that I must, at 
some time in the ftiture, prepare a separate ar- 
ticle upon it for the Educational Department of 
the Fabmbb. It is under the general direction 
of a speoial Minister, assisted by an Imperial 
Council of eighteen Inspectors-General, and is 
characterized by many features worthy of our 
own consideration. This is especiaUy true of 
the Professional schools, where instruction is 
giyen in the Natural Sciences and in the liber- 
al and fine arts ; in all of which France excels 
all other nations. 

Cbaritable Institutioss abound in every 
needed locality, and the wants of the afflicted 
and destitute are provided for with a most com- 
mendable beneyolence. This fact is illustrated 
by the circumstance that in all my stay in the 
cities of France and my traTels in the country 
I have never once been asked for alms. There 
is, no doubt, Buffering, and too much of it, but 
the Government carefully provides reasonable 
means for its alleviation, and then by stringent 
laws forbids any demonstration of pauperism 
in public. In this respect France contrasts 
very strongly with Great Britain and most oth- 
er countries. 

But I have alrca<ly extended this review of 
the empire beyond my first intention. It has 
been but a glance, however, and will only give 
the reader a faint idea of the reality. Some 
day, France, I shall hope to sec thy sunny 
plains and grand old mountains again — aye, 
and thy glorious people, who will then have 
grown both wiser and better than now. For 
the meantime a reluctant and loving farewell ! 



Sorghum OoxiTexitiOIl For Wisconsin 
and the adjoining States. — Statr AoRicuLTr- 
BAL Rooms, Madison, Jan. 2'), 1803. — Believ- 
ing that the general, and especially the agri- 
cultural interests of Wisconsin would be 
promoted by the holding of a convention with 
special reference to an Increase of information 
among the farmers of this State as to the best 
varieties, methods of cultivation, and machin- 
ery for the manufacture of Sorglfim ; and hav- 
ing, moreover, been petitioned therefor by 
^ numerous persons whose active interest in mat- 



ters of this sort entitles them to high consider- 
ation, the undersigned in full and cordial con- 
currence with their views, would hereby 
announce that a Convention for the purposes 
above named will be held at Madison on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, the 4th and 5th days of 
March, 1863. All persons interested in any 
branch of the general subject proposed for dis- 
cussion in said Convention, whether citizens 
of this or of any other State, are cordially in- 
vited to attend, and to bring with them sam- 
ples of seed and of the implements and ma- 
chinery necessary to the manufacture of syrup 
and sugar, together with the representative 
products of such manufacture. 

J. W. HOYT, Sec'y Wis. St. Ag. Soc 

[Wisconsin papers, and the Agricultural 
Press please notice.] 

Personal. — We arc pleased to learn that 
Thos. r. Turner, Ks^i., of Waukeslm Co., who 
accompanied us to London, last spring, and 
who remained to visit friends after our return, 
has at length arrived in safety. We found him 
a most agreeable traveling companion, as well 
as a very careftil, appreciative observer of 
whatever looks to the progress of Industry and 
of Man. and sincerely hope that his visit to 
the land of his nativity has been in nil respects 

highly satisfactory. 

♦ 

Be Patient. — Those subscribers who have 
ordered maps will be supplied at the earliest 
possible moment. 



NOTK^ES OF NEW ADVERTISKMENTS. 

Bfadison Mntnal Insurance Companjr.— 

We yabUsh in thU number the umoal eUtement of tUi 
oompsoy as made to the Qovernor of the State agreeaUgr 
to Btatate, and osn do our resden no greeterfaTor than to 
COB mend to them the benefit of tte protection. 

The American Cyolopedlat on the eobiit^t of inwuraoee, 
•ayt : " Much the largeet amount of inioranoe againit 
fire in the United States, is now done by mutual inanrance 
companlee ; aad these arc so numerous, so well regulated 
by the Statutes of the several States, and in general so 
well conducted, and the principle of paying only what the 
actual risk is worth, is so well carried into effect that no 
person is ezcniable Ibrnot protecting himself and bis fami- 
ly or creditors against this loss.'* 

The success of this company sustains the Justice of the 
abore remarks, and proves that a company or corporation 
is in no danger of rapture or faQore flrcm a rapid tocrease 
or large amount of business, if guided by wisdom and Jos- 
tioe. So Ibr nrom this, every additiooal risk under sodh 
coodltioos adds to the safety and econcmy of the thing. 

A glance at the ooaparative statement of the bvslneas 
of the company for the last fear years, exhlMu a pfceent 
Tigorand stablll^ which few companies can boasL Here 
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Thf Great Intoniatioiua Izhibitioii. 

210. VI. 

OBKAT BKITAIM, C0NTIR17ID. 

Prominent among the numerous classes 
of articles in the '* Eastern Annexe," where 
we but recently found a multitude of the won- 
ders of the Chemical Arts, we find 

AOaiCULTU&AL A5D HOBTICULTU&AL MAOHIVIS 
AMD IXPLSMENT8. 

The display of these is magnifioent, and to 
an agriculturist would, of itself, have been 
worth a voyage across the sea. They are pro- 
perly diTisible into five sections : 

1. Impleiaents for the tillage and drainage 
of the soil, Bttch as steam oultiyators, plows, 
scarifiers, puWerisers, grubbers, harrows, roll* 
ere, and clod erushers. 

2. Implements for the culture of the soil, 
and the haryesiing of crops, to wit :-*4ibbling 
machines, drips, manure distributors, horse- 
hoes, mowing machines amd Kay makers, reap- 
ers, horse-rakes, wagons, carts, and the like. 

8. Machines for preparing grain &o. for 
market and food for cattle — ^locomotiyes, port- 
able and fixed, steam engines, steam eleyators, 
threshing machines, winnowing machines, 
crushing and grinding mills, machines for cut- 
ting and pulping feed, apparatus for washing, 
omtting and ateaming roots, &c. 

4. Miscellaneous agricultural machines, im- 
plements and articles, such as churns^ washing 
machines, carts, cheese presses, cider mills, &c. 

6. Horticultural implements and machinery. 

TUK KMQLISU **0»UBBU," 

You will observe, consists of a heavy iron 
teme supported upon two wheels like a cart. 



with a small wheel running before, and with 
strong, forward-curving, coulter-like teeth or 
tines which penetrate the soil like the cultiva- 
tor or scarifier. When drawn by four power- 
ful English horses no mass of roots has any 
business to attempt a resistance to its steady 
progress. 

Stump pullers are not so much in demand in 
the great garden of England as in the wilda of 
this new continent, and aoeordingly we find 
nothing of this sort in the British Department 
worthy of especial notice. But their 

PLOWS 

Of every description, except the superior 
Yankee specimens, are the finest here. Fow- 
ler makes a splendid show in this branch of 
the implement departments-exhibiting a hun- 
dred plows and models of plows, ancient and 
modem, illustrations of the history of tracUon 
tillage from Scripture days down through the 
classic period of palmy Greece and Rome, un- 
til this present. Here are the rude forked 
stick ; one branch sharpened answering for the 
post ; another for the beam ; while the trunk, 
dressed down to proper siie, served as a han- 
dle by which it was held upright. Time went 
on, and next we have the Roman plow, similar 
to the first, but its nose pointed with iron. A 
few generations having passed, we get the bet- 
ter Roman plow, consisting of several parts 
rudely put together with carpenter's tools, and 
with trowel-shaped, shovel-share of iron. A 
few generations more, and we have the hori- 
rontal end the ineltned nhare, with two narrow 
wooden mould- boards; then one mould-board 
in the middle between two shares ; next a sin- 
gle horisontal or elif^tly inolued share witH 
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one XDOuld'board fixed at the side ; then, after 
centuries had passed, with a variety of trifling 
improTements, a wooden mould-board faced 
with thin iron; afterwards, an iron mould- 
board ; and, at last, the present implement with 
all its conyenient appurtenances, and mould- 
board of hard steel ! . 

Isn't it wonderful how slow and tedious the 
improvement of so simple and universal an im- 
plement ? And even yet it is rather rare to 
find a plow the curve of whose mouldboard is 
just what it ought to be for the purpose it was 
designed to answer ; so little has been under- 
stood by practical men of the principles of 
mechanical philosophy. 

And then of the best modern plows, how 
many varieties there are ! — each designed for 
some particular use. With most English farm- 
ers, the wheel plow appears to take precedence ; 
others prefer the swing plow, and in this agree 
with their Yankee cousins. 

John prides himself on the superiority of 
his plow and won't acknowledge, even after 
fair trial and being badly beaten, that Jona- 
than is even with, much less ahead of, him. 
The trial, in 1867, by a committee, of which 
Col. Johnson of New York was a member, con- 
vinced all who Witnessed it thai the Yankee 
plow was the best ; but John has a very short 
memory and to-day stoutly denies that such a 
conclusion ever was legitimate ! Still, many 
of the English plows are of excellent construc- 
tion, and it is not unlikely that we may gain a 
useful hint or two from some of them. One 
thing we shall never like, however ; they are 
chiefly of iron, and very heavy. We shall il- 
lustrate a few of the best models, after a time, 
in the Farmer. 

But see ! here are also steam plows, of va- 
rious patterns. Let us mount this new levia- 
than of the soil and look down from it upon 
the old crooked stick used by the proud and 
classic Virgil, and so make him feel our supe- 
riority ! A long stride, good fellow of the old- 
en time, between this mighty engine with its 
hedge of sharp steel shares, and that antiqua- 
ted concern whieh you thought in your pride 



was so great an affair as to entitle it to poetic 

description, thus: 

>( Of eight feet long a teatened beam prepare } 
On eUber side the head prodooe an ear, 
Aul liiik a socket tvt me dilalqg ■hert.» fte. 

But tbi^Ui let us' couBt the" years sin^e thea. 
Almost two thousand I Now the laugh is on 
t'other side, and well quiftUy get down with- 
out further comment. 

Of the style and working capacity of the 
English steam plows we have talked at length, 
(see report of the Great Trial under the aus- 
pices of the Royal Ag. Soc. «t Farmingham, in 
November No.), and need add nothing further 
now — except that we have ordered engravings 
of some of them, and one of these days shall 
be able to give the farmers of Wisconsin a bet. 
ter idea of their construction than is possible 
with words merely. 

In the matter of 

CLOD CRU9HEBS, 

We incline to think John may be ahead. His 
soil, as a general rule, needs more knocking to 
pieces than the richer and more friable soils 
of the New World, and he is, moreover a great 
deal better farmer, and would work his soil 
more thoroughly than the American, though 
it should not need it half so much. These cir- 
cumstances may account for the universality 
of the use of such implements In England, and 
for the other fact, of superiority. Crosskill's 
still stands without a rival. It consists of a 
series of independent iron rings upon an iron 
axle — upon the extremities of which wheels 
may be placed when it is desired to remove it 
f^om the field — each ring having its edge notch- 
ed, and bearing flanges upon both of its flat 
sides, the outer end of which is flush with the 
edge at the bottom of each notch. This crush- 
er won a gold medal, worth $186, at a late tri- 
al by the Royal Ag. 8oc., and is probably one 
of the best implements in use in this or any 
other country. 

THB BKGLISH BARROWS 

Are likewise deserving of approval. They 
are usually of all iron, and consist of a series 
of light harrows — ^two, three, or four — linked 
together. The teeth are lighter and more nu- 
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merous Ulmi in most American impleinents. 
Under the general head of 

CVLTIVATOBS AMD UABTE8TER8 

There is a fine arraj of implements for putting 
in the seed, cultiyating Tarious crops, haryest- 
ing them, &c. 

The drill has been in use in England since 
the middle of the 17tk century, though it is 
probable that the one invented by Jethro Tull, 
even as late as 1780, was considerably less per- 
fect than many of these before us to-day. And 
yet, most of these seem quite too complex, and 
are evidently susceptible of improvement. 

The horee'hoe, so seldom seen in America, is 
a favorite implement here. We shall learn to 
use them in course of time, when thorough 
fanning becomes a necessity. 

ilanurc'diistrihulors belong to the same cate- 
gory, and must wait some years yet for a gen- 
eral introduction on << the other side the pond'' 
— at least until American farmers shall have 
learned that manure is of some practical value, 
if not *' the mother of the meal chest,'' as is 
claimed by the more rational English farmer. 

In the matter of reapers and mowers, horse- 
rakes and hay-makers, England is quite behind 
America and is glad, at last, to take lessons of 
McCormic and his numerous confreres. 

rOOD-P£EPABlNG UACUIKES. 

What a multitude of horse-powers, threshiDg 
machines, fanning mills, grinding mills, root- 
cutters, &c., &c. ! 

Most of the mills for grinding grain for el- 
ther the family or for cattle are burr stones 
variously arranged. Scarcely any cast iron 
mills, such as we have at home, are here. 

One of the beet kibbling mills consists of two 
solid steel rollers, with tfuted surfaces, made 
to pass each other at different velocities. By 
means of this machine, beans, peas, oats, bar- 
ley, Indian corn, &c., are crushed easily and 
to any required size. With a power capable 
of giving it 100 revolutions a minute, it will 
crush 22 bushels of beans per hour. 

Root cutters and pulpers without number 
and of excellent construction. England knows 
the economical value of roots for stock. We 
have yet to learn that important lesson. 



THE THBBSBIHO UACUINK8 

Are, some of them, novel in c«>n.struction, 
and do their work admirably. '* llansome & 
Sim's Patent Combined Double-blast Steam 
Threshing, BiddUng, Straw-sha^taig^ Winnow- 
ing, and Final Dressing MachinOk"^ ii one of 
the most interesting of these. The dnun is 54 
inches in clear width, and is fitted with revers- 
ible wrought iron beaters, which do not break 
or injure the grain, and which *' will thresh 
barley so that it will malt perfectly." The 
grain is fed into the machine lengthwise, so 
that the straw is not beat in threshing, and, 
consequently, it leaves the machine uninjured. 
After the grain has passed through the drum, 
the straw is carried into the shaker, which is 
of peculiar construction — separating the straw 
60 that any grain remaining in it may be re- 
tained in the machine, carrying back the grain 
and short straws thus separated to the dress- 
ing part of the machine ; and carrying away 
the straw so that it may be easily removed from 
the tail of the machine. These several import- 
ant objects are accomplished by means of the 
following contrivance: The rollers are so 
placed that the spikes of one roller nearly touch 
the circumference of the adjacent rollers, and 
also the board which forms the bottom of the 
shaker. The rollers revolve at equal speed so 
that as the straw leaves the drum it is shaken 
continually in a jerking manner, exactly like 
the action of handshaking by means of a rake 
or fork. 

The riddling apparatus consists of a series 
of riddles with meshes differing in size, so as 
to adapt them to different kinds of grain. 
Whilst the corn is passing through the riddling 
apparatus, it is subjected to a blast from the 
fan, made stronger or weaker by opening or 
closing the doors at the end of the fan box ; 
the chaff being blown towards the back of the 
machine. 

After the threshed grain has passed through 
the riddles, the clean portion is carried down 
to the elevator bottom, whence it is carried up 
by the elevators, dropped into the barley awn- 
er, through which it passes into a cleaner 
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which effeotually strips off all the husk that 
may be adhering to the kernel. The grain then 
passes oyer the seiyes vrhioh are arranged in a 
common fanning mill, and is simultsneouslj 
operated upen. hy a blast which remoyes all the 
dust, di^ &e., leaying it perfectly clean. Fi- 
nally it passes into the adjustable rotary screen, 
which separates the thin kernels from the best 
grain, and leayes it ready for market. 

THB "chaff" ODTTKES 

Are all constructed on the same principle ; 
the usual arrangement of rollers being used to 
feed up the straw, hay, or other fodder, while 
the operation of cutting is performed by two 
curyed kniyes fastened to radii of the large fly- 
wheel which is turned by a crnuk or by a 
drum, if power be used. There were hundreds 
of these at the Royal Agricultural Society's 
Exhibition, and we >aye aeon scarcely any 
other kind anywhere in tiie country. 

ALL 80ET9 OF 1MPLEMK.NT.9 AND APPARATUS 

Come next, ^apparatus for steaming food, so 
constructed that the water is heated in coiled 
tubes with a saving of fuel; American and 
English chums ; butter washers, which force 
the butter through innumerable small openings, 
causing it to fall into pure water in ribbons or 
filaments and thus washing it free of all but- 
termilk without the interyention of the hands; 
differential pulleys, with two sheaves or wheels 
of different diameters in the upper block, with 
teeth gearing into the endless chain which 
hangs in two loops, in either of which is placed 
the single block having a hook for attaching 
the weight to be hoisted, and thus preventing 
all slipping or giving way or **running down ;" 
gates, fencing, bee-hives; hand implements, 
such as hoes, rakes and forks, all inferior to 
ours ; and a thousand other things of use on 
the farm. 

THB GARDEN IMPLEMENTS 

Are also numerous and interesting; consist- 
ing of seed dibblers and sowers, weeders, en- 
gines for watering, washing, &c., lawn-mow- 
ers, capable of shearing the grass from any 
smooth suriaco as even and neatly as it is pos- 
sible with a keen razor to shave the face of a 



man. Passing out of the Annexe into the 
grand Gardens of the Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety — which have been heretofore described 
as lying on the crystal side of the Exhibition 
and between the two annexes, the side epposite 
the palace being occupied by a magnificent 
crystal conservatory — we shall be able to see 
this mower in operation and prove the correct- 
ness of what has been said. 

Magnificent grounds indeed ! Such lawns, 
parterres, borders, walks, statues, fountains, 
terraces, crystal streams and miniature lakes ! 
Then in all the open arcades there are likewise 
implements, apparatus, vases and garden or- 
naments without number. Beyond is the great 
** Machinery Annexe, *' two hundred feet wide 
and nearly one-fifth of a mile in length, fbll 
of all conceivable machinery in actual opera- 
tion. Even at this distance the indefinable 
music of a thousand engines and strange ma- 
chines reaches the ear and invites us to the 
exciting scene of their wonder-working. But 
ere we enter, let us rest a little on this beauti- 
ful grassy slope at the foot of the Garden 
Cascade. 



Make Seady fcr Spriag. 

March should be one of the busiest months 
in the year on the farm, where the suocees of 
the summer campaign depends so much — so al- 
most entirely, we might say— upon the degree 
of preparation for its important duties. 

Let not a day be lost. Employ the pleasant 
weather in cleaning up the fields, getting to- 
gether material for building and repairing 
fences ; the stormy days in repairing old im- 
plements, or getting new and better ones, in 
preparing seed and devising the best methods 
for carrying on the work of the season. This, 
in general terms, fer the farm. 

The garden and orchard will also need atten- 
tion, and unless you get fully ready for what 
they require, it will be very likely to go un- 
done another year. But few farmers have gar- 
dens fit to look at; and the reason is because 
tliey neglect making the necessary preparations 
until the more imperative /arm-work crowds 
out everything but the work of plowing and 
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Wbito Willow— Honr to Fl«at 

As many of the readers of the Farmer are 
investing in this really valuable ^-noTclty/' 
and notwithstanding it is one of the easiest of 
all shrubs or trees to grow from the cutting, 
not a few maj fail in growing the de:>ircd uni- 
form hedge, from not beginning right. We, 
therefore, offer a few brief 

DIEXOTIOMS. 

Prepare the ground, whether in hedgerow 
or groTe planting, by doubU plowing^ ridging or 
subaaiUng, to the depth of tweWe inches, so 
that it will be thoroughly puWerized and mel- 
low ; an even and thorongh preparation of the 
ground will tend to secure what is very desira- 
ble—uniform growth of the hodge. Set the 
outtings by line, shoving them in at an angle 
of about forty-five degrees from the perpendic- 
ular, deep enough to show but the tip out of 
ground, but stiU the base of cutting will be in 
mellow, warm soil. If found projecting firom 
the surface, they can be lightly ridged with 
the hoe or plow to nearly cover them. 

Set iarlg! Lit the earth heeHrred deep enough 
to have tteo inehee of good soil below the baee of 
tke cutting, 

A light mulch of sawdust or rotten straw 
from the stack bottom, will do much to ensure 
their growth. A weekly stirring of the soil 
for two feet or more on each side of them dur- 
ing the first season, will be all the care they 
will ordinarily require. J. C. Plumb. 

STOCK REGISTER. 



Tho Bhoop FoTor. 

Some of our friends who remember the xeal 
and persistency with which in times past we 
urged upon the farmers of this State the im- 
portance of wool-growing, and that we espe- 
cially advocated it at the opening of the pres- 
ent unhappy war, wonder that we say so little 
on the subject at the present time when the 
excitement runs so high. 

In explanation of this eoolneee on our part, 
we have only to say : 

1. We thought, -«•« l^nrl said enough, in view 



of the low prices of wheat and other agricultu- 
ral produce of that sort and the high price of 
wool-— circumstances in themselves a fulfilment 
of our prediction and a stronger argument 
than we could possibly present. 

2. We saw the fever rising in the body ag- 
ricultural and deemed it wiser to refrain from 
the administration of any stimulant. Men, in 
general, are prone to extremes, and farmers 
are no exception to the rulo. 

Now, therefore, while our views as to the ad- 
vantage of sheep-hu.<*b>inilry as a branch of 
farming are unohiiTiguil nnd while wc still ad- 
vise all who are in r\ po.siiiim to <lo !4o cononi- 
ically and on such basis as to insure micuh-*, 
to engage lu (ho business, we camior I'O (rue 
to our cuiiriciions of duly as a iouriu-ili^it for 
the agriculture of the Norihwesi. untcsd at this 
juncture we caution moUcrAiion 

Wool-growing is decidedly rhe best business 
in which any farmer in any of the northwest- 
ern States could have engaged two years, or 
even one year, ago, and we are glad to know 
that a few of the keener ones were ablo to see 
it and prompt to secure large flocks of sheep 
when the prices were low. But now the case 
is somewhat altered, and it is by no means 
certain that it would be economy for every 
farmer to purchase a large flock at the current 
high rates. 

On this subject one of our cotemporaries 
who has had much experience, very properly 
says: 

*' It is also well for farmers to commence 
with a small flock of ewes, say good, etrong, 
common sheepy and then secure a good fine-wooJr 
ed ram, two or three years old, and one thai 
has not been abused, or suffered to serve ewes 
while young. The get of such sheep would be 
an improvement on the quality of the wool of 
the old ewes ; and the lambs with proper care, 
would take a higher grade. By keeping the 
same ewes and buck another season, quite a 
nice flock might be raised. Next, cull out all 
the old ewes, and fatten, with such ram lambs 
of the first year as may be desirable. Now 
change your breeding ram and get one of a 
finer grade, if possible, and keep breeding up, 
not suffering an inferior ram to serve your 
ewes at any time. 

'•Sheep are healthier in small flocks than in 
larcre one«. But should any ailment befall any 
0. liieui, ihey ought to be separated from the 
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flook, because many of the diseases of sheep 
are eontagious. 

** We would caution our brother farmers who 
haye a touch of the /sv«r, and advise them to 
keep cool. Do not pay extravagant prices for 
sheep. Ohio, Michigan and Vermont have 
sheep to export. Enter into correspondence 
with some upright man ; jou may gratify your 
desire at fair prices ; but remember our motto : 
** Be sure you are ready and then go ahead." 

Excellent adrice. 



) 



ICanagemt nt of Tonng Colts. 

Editob Wis. Farmee: — Will you be kind 
enough to give your readers (and me in partic- 
ular) your idea of the best managment of a 
colt (spring) from birth till one year old. By 
so doing you will oblige me, and possibly some 
others. Subscbiuer. 

Lakb, UU. Co., Feb. S, 1S03. 

Answer. — Certainly, with pleasure. The 
rearing of colts is a subject of importance, and 
one in regard to which many farmers are great- 
ly at fault. 

Concerning the measures necessary to in- 
sure the getting of a colt worth raiaing no ques- 
tion is asked ; we therefore leave the discus- 
sion of that matter to another time. 

The first year is the most important period 
in the whole life of the horse : beacause it is 
the formative period. **Just as the twig is 
bent, the trec^s inclined " is of the widest ap- 
plication, and the requisites which it implies 
cannot be neglected without sure and serious 
failure. 

The rule in dealing with the young colt 
should be to make it, in health and habit, as 
nearly as possible what you would have it when 
grown. 

To this end, the mother should, if practica- 
ble, for a time have comparative quiet — that is 
she should not immediately be put to hard work. 
She should not, however, be confined, as is the 
practice with some, to a narrow stall. Free- 
dom of motion — and a part of the day, at 
least, in the open air — good, nourishing diet — 
these are essential. 

At first, of course, the young colt will desire 
nothing but its mother's milk, but, after a time, 
it will learn that grass and the math or mess of 



grain (which if bruised or coarsely ground will 
be all the better) are also good, and it should 
have free access to them with the mother. 

If the owner depends upon the mother for 
spring and summer work, she will, in a short 
time, be competent to perform a reasonable 
share ; but she should not be put to severe la- 
bor until the colt is old enough to rely, io a 
considerable extent, upon food other than milk. 

When at light labor, the colt, if not too in- 
convenient, should be allowed to accompany 
the dam and to draw the needed milk when 
hunger prompts. But if the labor be so hard 
as to hemi the blood of the dam a good deal^ it 
would be better that she should have time to 
cool and rest before allowing the colt to suck, 
as the milk would otherwise be unwholesome. 
In cases of this sort the colt should be confin- 
ed in some way, and yet so near that ocoasion- 
ally*-say once or twice in the forenoon and as 
often in the afternoon — the dam may be 
taken to it for the relief of its hunger. An 
enclosure of moderate size is better than a large 
field for its confinement, as in such enclosure 
it will run and worry less. But it answers 
Tory well, in some respects best of all, to tie 
the colt on the margin of the field during the 
hours of its mother's labor ; as in this way it 
may be the more conveniently and the oftener 
fed, while it is ai the same time taught to stand 
hitched. The dam when performing hard la« 
bor should have more dry feed, and grain at 
least twice a day. 

Ftoptr )unuUmg m only seeond in inq>ortanoe 
to proper feeding. The colt is a most saga- 
cious and tractable little creature, and its 
character may be moulded — at least its habits 
may be formed — almost at will It is the pre- 
rogative of the owner to say whether he will 
have an unruly, biting, kicking, fractious, 
balky, halter-breaking, runaway brute, or an 
orderly, kindly, obedient, faithful, noble ani- 
mal worthy of being ranked almost as a mem- 
ber of his household. 

If he would have the mean and devilish 
brute first delineated, let him simply compel 
the young colt to jump over the bars which its 
dam can only straddle over with effort — tease. 
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and nip, and in eiwy way torment him on all 
oonTenioit oceasions — try to hold him by main 
strength under ciroumatanees whioh render 
failure probable, at the same time soaring him 
half to death by the firuitlese toaele to do with 
him he doee not know what — tie him with a 
strap or rope not strong enough to hold — ^and 
finally, on all occasions strive to make him 
feel that his master is habitually as mean as 
he is himself naturally docile, cloTer and wil- 
ling to serre. Nothing ftirlher will be neces- 
sary. 

But if, on the other hand, he would prefer 
the noble, trustworthy, really useful animal, 
let him observe the law of kindneaty geniUneUy 
andpatimce. 

When, at the age of six months or more, it 
may be desirable to wean the colt, let it not be 
done abruptly, as it might be too much of a 
change to leave the sweet, nourishing milk of 
the mother for grass and other food exclusive- 
ly. Let him have milk, say, once a day for a 
little time ; giving him a little extra food to 
form the habit of relying upon something oth- 
er than milk. And finally, when it is deter- 
mined to wean him entirely, let him be placed, 
if practicable, in a lot with other company 
where he will but seldom see his dam. In a 
short time he will thus acquire the habits of 
the independent horse, and no longer pine for 
mother and milk. 

The first winter is an important period in 
the colt's history. See that he has company, 
if any at all, not disposed to master and drive 
him about ; and especially avoid yarding him 
with horned cattle. Let his feed be wholesome 
and nourishing food, with access to pure wa- 
ter, and provide some sort of a shelter under 
which he may have security form storms. 

Observe these rules, and follow them up in 
their spirit, for the four succeeding years, and 
if your colt doesn't come out at the end of the 
year a little better than the average, and in the 
end make a valuable horse, it will be because 
his pedigree is bad. It will cerUinly not be 

either your fault or ours. — Ed. 

^ 

Hf^ Shelter your stook from March winds. 



Wool-Growiar*-<Adivte Adaptad to iha Times. 

Enrron Fabiixr : — Having been told by sev- 
eral of my neighbors, **We should like the 
Fauue, bat oa&'t spare the dollar," the ways 
and means requisite to obtain iht dollar to 
q[»are for the most useful agricultural paper 
published in the West naturally revolred in my 
mind. 

I said to myself, eight or ten times as many 
sheep may be ^ept with but very little addi- 
tional labor and expense. The same may be 
said of bees and turkeye. When men accept 
these facilities for obtaining wealth, they will 
surely have a dollar to spare to secure the 
monthly visits of so valuable a Ariend. 

When we consider that the facilities for trans- 
porting our grain to market do not keep pace 
with the increase of its production, we must 
be aware that fVeights will continue to rule 
high until there is some remedy. 

One of the most prominent means for the 
salvation of Wisconsin from high taxes and in- 
dividual indebtedness is wool-raising. Wheat- 
raising alone for many years in succession 
pays but poorly ; redaeing both the land and 
its owner to poverty, unless pains be taken to 
fertilise with something more valuable than 
straw. 

But few countries possess greater natural 
advantages for sheep husbandry than ours ; in 
none are sheep more healthy. I don't forget 
that moet regions are less troubled with dogs; 
neither do I forget that some men would net 
take care of them, but those who will may com- 
bine pleasure and profit. 

I intended to have said something about 
sheds, feed-troughs, and racks, but that is push- 
ed aside by the preceding — probably indefinite- 
ly postponed, I presume you'll say, The most 
important things are generally left untouched 
by persons unaccustomed to writing. 

S. L. Miller. 
JVLTOX, Feb. 6, 186S. 

[Not so, friend Miller ; you couldn't have 

hit the nail more squarely on the head. Don't 

forget to write soon again on some of these 

practical themes. — Ed.] 
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lalM Go«dCai% ftf Tour tlo«k. 

Match is usaally one of th« most trying 
months on Uyo stock of every kind. Fodder 
not unfrequentlj runs & little short, the horses, 
. cattle, and sheep are frequently turned off with 
' straw, and the storms are more than eyer try- 
ing upon the health. A little extra pains should 
therefore be taken to make every available 
means subservient to their comfort and vigor- 
ous health. 

If the hay is run out, and the corn-fodder 
begins to wane also, chopped straw, sprinkled 
with bran, and fed in troughs, or long straw 
with a sprinkling of brine occasionally, will be 
relished, and help to eke out spring feed. Of 
course you aie not well supplied with carrots. 
Farmers in Wisconsin haven't yet learned that 
they are among the best crops that can be pro- 
duced for cattle, and horses particularly, and 
accordingly they don't raise them. It's all 
right so far as the farmer is concerned, but for 
his starving animals we feel sorry. 

Marauding Cattle. 

Cattle may be educated to do almost any 
thing A quiet cow may be converted into a 
skillful jumper in a single season. The first 
requisite for such training is short feed, result- 
ing from over stocking. The second is low 
fences; and the third, tempting crops of corn 
beyond these low fences. In the spring, grass 
is usually good, com and other crops are small 
and uninviting; but during the midsummer 
periods, when the pasture is dried up, the pro- 
cess often begins. One or two rails are acci- 
dentally blown from the fence ; the quiet and 
orderly animals stretch their heads over to 
reach a morsel of the tall grass; they throw 
down accidentally two or three more rails, and 
finally leap ovei*. The owner drives them out 
as soon ns they have learned the difference be- 
tween delicious food on one side and short com- 
mons on the otiier, and puts up a rail. They 
have al^ady learneii to leap a little, and the 
next day they improve and go a rail higiier. 
Another rail is added, and Uie process is re- 
peated until they become quite expert. — Coun- 
try Gent. 

[During this month the "feed" on meadow 
or pasture is neither " short " nor long, nor do 
"crops of tempting corn" stand just beyond 
tb** p'^^'vr-* ''-Ti'*". Tiif of how many farms 
oan it be said, Tke fences art not lowf Neigh- 
bors Sla'»k and Ilard-np, now is your time to 


attend to this matter of preparing to put the 
fenoes in order. Rails or boards can be haul- 
ed better now than when the weeds are chok- 
ing the corn in summer, and no fttrmer is ready 
to begin the work of putting in crops in (he 
spring until the fenoes about allvuch fields are 
staunch enough to withstand the assaults of 
the most unruly cattle in the ndghborhood.] 


A New Whifblbtbbe. — Many aocidents oc- 
cur from horses getting frightened and running 
away, caused by the whiffletree being detached 
and dropping upon the horses' heels. An in- 
vention to obviate this difficulty has been made, 
and a model of the whiffletree forwarded to us 
by the inventor, Jacob Muzzy, of East £dding- 
ton, Me. The whiffletree is hollow, and is 
strengthened by an iron fastened upon the un- 
der side, of the same dimensions as the whiffle- 
tree. Through the wood part a leather strap 
passes, playing at each end over a roller. To 
'.he ends of this strap the fastenings for the 
traces are firmly placed. The whiffletree is 
designed to remain stationary, the motion of 
the horse or carriage acting with ease by means 
of the rollers at each end, and all noise or 
clatier is done away with. — Maine Farmer. 


She sp-Baising and Wheat-Growing. 

Editor FAftMBn:— A short time since I sent 
you, in a business letter, a few lines on the 
subject of wool-growing. I now send you more 
money, and add a word or two on my favorite 
topic, which appears to me to be of sufficient 
importance to warrant even a repeated discus- 
sion. 

A man with industry and ingenuity enough 
to become a successful farmer can keep as 
many sheep as he has acres of land, without 
diminishing his nett receipts from wheat. 

Most men can comprehend and understand 
that 30 acres of wheat yielding 20 bushels to 
the acre is quite as valuable as 80 acres aver- 
aging but 10 bushels. 

By seeding with clover and allowing the 
sheep to convert it into manure, we may fit 
our land for raising large crops of grain, in- 
stead of wild buckwheat, wild oats and other 
foul plants which tell lar^rely in the diminution 
• f our valuable crops. 

Let us bear in mind that sheep are fond of 
nearly all the vicious weeds which harass and 
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«ino7 the farmer, not aUoiHng them to go to 
seed if they hare aocees to them. 

Clorer will do the Babeoiling, aendiiig tts 
roots deeper than moat other plaata, thereby 
loosening the soil to a depth sufficient to insnre 
a healthy and vigorous growth of the succeed- 
ing crop. Sheep, properly managed, will do 
the manuring and weeding. S. L Millbb. 

FuLTOlt Veb. 1868. 



THE HORTICULTURIST. 



▲ . O. HANFORD, : t CORRESPONDINa EDITOR. 




The Currant— Two Fine Yarietiei. 

Th$ Cherry Currant.—Th^ largest of all eur 
rants, reaching with good culture one and a 
half to two inches in circumference, color deep 
red, rather more acid than Red Vuieht and by 
some thought not equal to it in flavor ; bandies 
short, plant vigorous, shoots very stout, foUagiB 
]arge» disUnci ; productive. 

J. J. Thomas says flram tweiiy-lMr boBhfls 



planted close, making a row thirty feet long, 
the third summer from planting was gathered 
a full bushel by measure ; the fruit hung in 
dense masses. An acre like these, in rows four 
feet apart, would have given over three hun- 
dred bushels. 




White Orape, — ^The best white currant, and 
to our taste the best dessert currant in cultiva- 
tion : fruit very large, of a mild, pleasant acid. 
Ghrowth rather slow, of a low, spreading habit 
and dark green foliage; very productive. 

A. G. HAirroBD. 

COLUMBOS, 0, ^ 

f^T A friend, in whose skill and Judgment 
we have great confidence, deprecates the doc- 
trine advanced in one of our recent articles 
touching the cultivation of orchard soil* He 
thinks seedine down, even temporarily and to 
clover, should f»^«r be advised. What say our 
other horticultural friends T^-En Fabmib. 
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Winter KilliBg, 

Ff09t Blight — Bark Burttinff— Frozen Sap 
BUght. — ^The injury which trees and plants re- 
eeiye flrom the sadden changes of temperature, 
in all latitudes where frost prevails, is one 
which, above all other troubles of the horticul- 
turist, stands pre-eminent, the dread barrier in 
the way of unlimited propagation. 

Especially in the west has the horticulturist 
had to contend with climatic changes unusual 
in the Eastern States, and been led to the most 
careful examination into the cause and remedy. 
Indeed, so far has this gone that Western fruit 
growers have generally concluded to " set up 
for themselves" in the way of theory and 
practice, especially in the matter of location, 
and varieties suitable for this climate. 

We say this is wise ; for though we would 
profit by the long experience of the Eastern 
fraternity^ ii kas come siiort of reaching our 
case, especially in pointing out the remedies 
available by us. 

But Western experience, we think, has fully 
demonstrated to the people the way of complete 
suecese in fruit growing , and we already see the 
enterprising farmers of the northwest planting 
immense numbers of trees, confident of enjoy- 
ing the fruit thereof. 

The various phases of disease caused by the 
sudden transition ftom heat to cold, commonly 
called ** winter killing," may all be classed un- 
der the above heads, and we will speak of them 
briefly. 

1. Frost Blight — Death of the young and 
tender wood and foliage, not ripened or hard- 
ened by maturity sufficient to resist the ejects 
of frost. 

Occurs any time of the year, but most fre^ 
quently in autumn and late spring ; affects ten- 
der plants of all kinds, especially the tender 
tips of late growth in autumn. It is produc- 
tive of no material damage only so far as it 
extends ; as, for example, the frost-bitten corn 
when just out of the ground, and Uie firosi-bte- 
ten tip ends in the nursery. The part affected 
soon dries ap and no circulation corrupta the 
balance of the tree or plant. ' 



dw Bark Btfr«<tf^.— Another, and mere seri- 
ous form of iigury, is a longitudinal opening 
or bursting of the bark of the sappy trunk of 
young trees at the ground, and extending up- 
wards, sometimes to the first braaehes. 

In the nursery it generally appears a rupture 
of one inch or lessj at the surface of the ground, 
and the bark is separated more or less on each 
side, sometimes extending clear round the 
trunk, and with more than one crack. The 
injury corresponds with the extent of this dis- 
barking. Cause, hard freezing when full of 
sap. 

In large trees, when this bursting extends 
upward considci^ably, it always occurs on the 
sunny side of the trunk, and generally a crack 
clear into tiie wood can be observed when ac- 
tually frozen, as any one can see by observing 
their injured trees early in the frosty morning, 
and the same crack can be seen in old decayed 
trees injured years since. 

This form of bark-bursting and frost-crack- 
ing occurs most frequently during cold nights 
following the warm days of February and 
March, in those soft-wooded varieties which do 
not fully mature their wooA in this latitude, 
and most frequently on the sunny side of the 
hill or grove where the bright sun shines full 
upon the trunk, and no equalizing winds are 
blowing from the northwest. 

The bark is often lifted on each side of this 
erack and this forms a sort of reservoir for the 
flowing sap of spring, which there stagnates, 
sours, decays, and forms the natural home of 
the grub or borer, that variety which preys 
only upon diseased wood and sap. 

3. Frozen Sap Blight. — This form of disease 
is the most destructive in its results of any of 
the class. It is most frequently seen in 
young orchard trees of those varieties named 
fts so^wooded or sappy, as the R. I. Greening. 
Roxbury Russet, Baldwin, &o., &;c., also the 
peach, some yaileties of the pear, the quince, 
•nd ftiany roses and ornamental shrubs. 

It is caased by a sudden and severe freeze 
feUowing a warm term in autumn, while the 
sap is yet abundant in the trunk of the tree. 
It'doasaoC eaose bark bunting er eraoking, 
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nor does it always kill the yon&g flw^ots, but is 
more apparent on the trunk and large branches. 

The frozen sap seems to coagulate and is re- 
tained in the liber or inner bark, which soon 
turns dark colored, but the tree generally shows 
no outward sign of decay until warm weather 
of the following spring. Then the bark often 
becomes colored through, and rapid decay of 
root and branch soon follows. 

This blight does not always affect the whole 
tree ; sometimes only in spots, upon trunk and 
limbs. Such spots shrivel and dry up without 
permanent damage to the tree, but there is oft- 
en a superabundance of sap at the point of 
junction of limbs, which when thus frozen is 
very apt to injure permanently the tree. It is 
well known that undigested, acrid food from 
the human stomach introduced into the blood, 
rapidly contaminates and poisons the whole 
system. Precisely sothis diseased sap, if car- 
downward and inward in the course of the 
regular circulation, will poison the trunk and 
root and induce decay. 

Having briefly pointed out the causes and 
effects of this wide spreading and truly disas- 
trous evil, we will next indicate the remedy. 
Here the '* prevention better than cure '* is pe- 
culiarly apt. 

Omitting to describe the oft repeated modes 
of winter protection by banking, mulching, 
strawing, winding, boarding, &c., all good, and 
often positively necessary, in some form, for 
half hardy plants, we wish here to speak par- 
ticularly of that prevention which lies in the 
essential character of the tree, called vitality, 
or constitutional vigor, which is attained only 
by a certain degree of maturity. 

It is a well known principle of vegetable 
physiology that very much depends on the de- 
gree of ripen esa or maturity which the tree 
attains, for its capacity to endure aimospherio 
changes. Again, that every tnoh ehange firom 
one degree to another, if borne without iigury, 
places the tree in a position to endure another 
and more severe shook Sa tho tuna dhpMtion ; 
as exemplified in the increased fortitude of the 
tree as it passes from the summer he^, through 



the cool and frosty autumn, to the intense bold 
of winter. The gradual change of the w«>ath- 
er producing a corresponding change in the , 
tree. 

A beautiful lesson of Life ! why should not 
fruit growers heed it? Does it not show plain- 
ly that our valuable trees for fruit, should be 
set in such situations as will give the most 
equal temperature throughout the year ? 

In our State such situations are always found 
on the hightti ground^ and where exposed to a 
free circulation from the north and west. 

The remedy we propose for the diseases we 
have been considering lies mainly here, and, 
in connection with the all-important matter of 
thorough underdraining of the subsoil, either 
naturally or artificially, will secure that healthy 
growth, early and complete ripening of the 
wood, and hence that vigor and hardihood 
which will enable it to resist all the demands 
of climate in its greatest extremes of tempera- 
ture. 

We will briefly advise all who plant trees for 
profit or pleasure to to plant on high land, a cool 
location, where the wind blows freely from the 
cold quarter. Such localities are generally 
quite exempt from sudden changes in tempera- 
ture, from damaging frosts in spring and au- 
tumn, and, beyond all, ripen their wood early 
in the fall so as to be prepared for the rigors 
of winter. 

We not only advise, but strongly urge it as 

the only natural and sure remedy for disease 

and death of our orchards by frost blight. 

J. C. Plumb. 
MADaoN. Wis. 



Eablt Cam of Fruit Trees. — The follow- 
ing hints are from a correspondent of the Bos- 
ton Cultivator; 

*' The first eight years of the life of a trnii 
tree are the most important, and* require judi- 
clous management. If a good, compact head : 
is formed in this period, it will need compara- 
tively little pruning afterwards. The wood is 
of the first consequence in these years, and 
fruit should be steadily sacrificed for the eood 
of the tree. Apply the knife above and the 
compost below, and keep the heads in a pyra- 
midal shape as much as possible. In due time 
you will have abundant fruit, and limbs strong 
enough to hold it." 
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The CeiMOTd Grape. 

It is about ten years since this moei esoeU 
lent hardy grape iras first Introdnoed. ft has 
tvllj sustained the high character given it and 
is growing in popular favor every year. 

It is emphatically the best /arm«r*f ffrape, or 
the grape for the mUlion, 

. The vine is very vigorous, making strong 
wood. Foliage largo and liealthy. Berries 
roundish, large, under good culture very large, 
semetimes an inch in diameter, bunch large 
and handsomely shouldered, color dark, almost 
black, covered with a dense blue bloom, skin 
thin, juice abundant, with a sweet aromatic 
flavor. 

It ripens full one tu two weeks earlier than 
the Isabella, is extremely hardy, and will bear 
neglected culture bettor than most other sorts. 

It was first sent out at $5 per vine, afterwards 
at $3 ; it may now be obtained of most nurse- 
rymen, and the price so reduced as to be with- 
in the reach of all. Good vines may be had 
for 50 cents to $1 each, according to size and 
age, and much less by the doxen or hundred. 

A. 6. Hanford. 
GoLUMBrs, O. 

Oidtare of Asparagus. 

Mr. Editor : — Please give the best time to 
transplant Asparagus. . £llkn M. Clark. 

Scarcely any garden vegetable, whose good 
qualities are well established and universally 
recognized by those who have been accustomed 
to its use, is so little known to the farmers of 
this country, as asparagus. We have thought 
it well, therefore, to more than answer our cor- 
respondent's question by publishing the follow- 
ing directions, copied from Buist's Family 
Kitchen Gardener: 

Propagation. — Sow the seed early in spring 
(about a pound will be sufficient for a family) 
thinly, in drills, one and a half to two inches 
deep, and eighteen inches from row to row — in 
good, rich, sandy, loamy soil, well manured 
and prepared. Strong one year old plants are 
much better for transplanting than those 6f 
even three years old, when the growth has 
been indifferent. Rake the ground even, and 
keep it free from weeds by frequent hoeing. 
About the first of the fo^olring November, 
some stable litter should be spread over the 
ground, to keep the roots flron frost. 



CvLTVRK. — The best ground fbr Asparagus 
is a light sandy loam, at least two feet deep. 
Before planting it should be dug very deep or 
trenched in the way we have recommended, 
burying in plenty of manure, as no more can 
be supplied after the beds are planted (unless 
by surfttoe dresshngs). The ground can scarce- 
ly be too rich, for the sweetness and tenderness 
of the shoots depend on the rapidity of the 
growth, which is greatly promoted by the rich- 
ness of the soil. A plot of ground twenty feet 
wide and IRrom forty to fifty feet long will be 
suitable for a moderate-sised family. Over it 
sow from fifty to one hundred pounds of salt, 
incorporating it with the soil to the depth of 
four or five inches. The ground having been 
well prepared and properly leveled, divide it 
off into beds fonr foet wide, with alleys of two 
feet between them. The work should all be 
doce in fine weather, about the end of March. 
[This for the latitude of Philadelphia; in Wis- 
consin the work should be done in April usu- 
ally. — £d.] Drive in a strong stake at each 
comer, take up the plonts carefully from the 
seed-rows with a fork, and expose them to the 
air as little as possible, keeping them covered 
during the time of planting, and not allowing 
the roots to get dry. Stretch a line lengthwise 
along the bed nine inches firom the edge, and 
with a spade cut a small furrow, six inches 
deep. Having the plants ready, set a row along 
the trenoh, nine inches apart: with the crown 
of the roots a little below the surface, drawing 
a little earth upon them to fix them as placed. 
Having finished a row, cover them directly 
with the earth that has been thrown out of the 
furrow, raking it regularly and to an equal 
depth over the crown of the plants. Proceed 
to open a second furrow a foot from the first ; 
plant and finish it as above, when you will have 
four rows to each bed. After all is planted, 
rake the beds lengthwise, drawing off all stonea 
and rubbish; dress the surface neatly and 
evenly. Let the edges be lined out in exact 
order, allowing two feet to each alley. As 
these alleys will be of little service the first 
season, and no waste ground should ever be 
seen in a garden, dig them up and plant a row 
of cabbage in each. Nothing further will be 
required during the summer than to destroy all 
weeds. The following winter cover them to 
the depth of three or four inches with rotten 
manure, to keep the crowns from sun and frost; 
if, in the spring, the earth is found to have 
settled in any part, the deficiency must be 
made up with more mould. It is a common 
practice to sow radishes upon the beds, but it 
is an injurious one, as it robs the ground of a 
great portion of its nutriment, so essential to 
Uieir luxuriant growth. The plants are per- 
mitted the two first years to run up to stalks, 
that strong crowns may be formed at their base 
for the future crop. 

After the third year, the beds wiU require 
the following mode of treatment. From the 
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middle of Ooteber to the end of Noyember give 
them their wister dressing, which consiete in 
cutting down the stalks dose to the ground and 
clearing the beds from weeds ; drawing them 
oflf at the same time with a rake into the al- 
leys, to be buried or taken to the compost heap 
to be mixed, up with other litter and again re- 
turned to the soil. Cover the whole of the bed 
with two or three inches of manure ; the alleys 
must be dug spade deep, at the same time 
spreading some soil over the manure on the 
beds, and level the whole evenly. It may be 
supposed that the annual dressing in this way 
will in a few years considerably raise the bed; 
but by the spring forking and raking, together 
with the hoeing and dressing during summer, 
a considerable portion of the earth is being 
continually drawn again into the alleys. 

As soon as the frost is fairly out of the 
ground in the spring, loosen the surface of the 
beds with a fork, introducing it three or four 
inches inte the soil, turning up the earth with 
care not to wound the crown of the roots. — 
Then make the surface of the beds even and 
equal, drawing off the rough earth, stones, &c. 
intt> the alleys; finish by stretching a line 
along the edge of the beds, and trim them off 
neatly with a spade. Stirring the bed in this 
manner enables the shoots to rise in tree 
growth ; admits the air, rain and sunshine in- 
to the ground, and encourages the roots to pro- 
duce buds of a strong size. A full crop may 
be expected the fourth season after planting. 
The proper method of cutting them is to scrape 
a little of the earth away firom each shoot ; 
then, with a sharp pointed, long bladed knife, 
cut off the shoot slantingly, about three inches 
under the surface: taking care not to wound 
the younger buds that are advancing below in 
different stages of growth. It is in the best 
state for cutting when it is four inches above 
ground, and while the top remains close and 
round. The cutting should never extend be- 
yond the middle of June. 

Asparagus beds, with good culture, will con- 
tinue to give bountifbl crops for twelve or fif- 
teen years. It is frequently forced on dung 
hot-beds, and in the hands of the initiated, 
with great success ; but to go into the general 
minutisQ of forcing kitchen vegetables would 
take us entirely beyond our limits ; a few hints 
however, will give an idea of the operation. 
Prepare a hot-bed of two lights, in the way 
directed for cucumbers, about two feet high at 
back and twenty inches in front. Cover it 
with four inches of soil ; lay thereon roots that 
are at least four years old ; cover them three 
inches with the same soil, and give the whole 
a copious watering. Admit air at the back by 
tilting the sash daily, in sunshine. In two 
weeks, or three at most, you may expect to be 
able to cut for the table. A bed of this sort 
will produce daily, or at least every two days, 
a dish for the table, and continue in bearitig 
three or four weeks. The process may be car- 



ried to the eztcAi of the demand. Where pro- 
perly managed, it will fully compensate either 
as a luxury or a marketable article. 



THE BEE-KEEPER, 



Handling Bees. 

It is of primary importance to the apiarist 
that he be so far familiar with the nature and 
habits of the bee as to enable him at all times 
when neoessary to handle them with impunity, 
and without danger to himself or harm to the 
bees. 

The question arises at once, can they be so 
handled ? And the answer as promptly comes 
in the affirmative. We have knowledge of no 
animal so dependent upon man for its pros- 
perity as the bee. The reason for this will ap- 
pear in a subsequent fCrtide on " The wants of 
the Bee." Hence it was designed by the All- 
Wise First Cause that we should tame them 
and control their operations. 

Within two years past a gentleman from In- 
diana appeared on a public occasion with a 
swarm of bees in hit hat, and during the exhi- 
bition he would frequently fill his mouth with 
them, thereby causing some who joined the 
crowd of spectators while the bees were in his 
mouth to exclaim '* The Evil One is among 
us ! " as they saw the bees going in at a hole 
in the hat and coming out of the mou^h, as 
they supposed through an opening in the crown 
of the head, — the idea of their passage through 
the head being no more marvellous than to see 
this irascible insect so fearlessly handled. 

MAny similar instances of fearless handling 
could bo cited, but the fact is better known 
than the method by which it is accomplished. 

When bees swarm they are easily hived — the 
operation being performed with bare hands and 
unprotected face. The reason is that they are 
gorged with honey. It is found that bees hav- 
ing their honey-sacks well filled will never vol- 
unteer an attack. Hence, when any operation 
is to be performed with them, if they be placed 
in this condition they are wholly under our 
control, and may be handled as freely as fies, 
as long as the operator avoids pinching or oth- 
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er oflfe&siye domonstrationi toiratd tkem. Jtr* 
ring the oombs, rough handling, quiok motions, 
offensive breath, are all peculiarly disagreeable 
to them. 

The crowning instinct of the worker bee is 
to gather and store honey, and their attach- 
ment to their stores is stronger than their love 
of the young. Henoe they cannot withstand 
the temptation to partake of liquid sweets — 
find them when or where they may — that they 
may add to their accumulating stock for a win- 
ter's use. Consequently, when seriously fright- 
ened in the hive, their stores being their first 
care, their honey sacks are filled at once, that 
they may be prepared for either emergency, of 
being robbed or driven from their homes. 
Could we gain access to our bees at all times 
so as readily to sprinkle sweetened water on 
and among them in the hive without danger of 
being stung, our object would be accomplished. 
This only the most fearless operator will do. 

If the bees are confined, and a series of raps 
performed on the hive, they will be frightened 
and at once gorge themselves with honey, thus 
placing them in the desired condition. Or, if 
smoke from tobacoo, a burning cloth, or punk, 
be blown in among them quite vigorously 
through the entrance and the openings at the 
top of the hive, the bees will be frightened 
thereby, and at once appropriate to themselves 
all they can of their stores, thus again accom- 
plishing the desired end. This latter mode is 
adopted and commonlt/ practiced by most api- 
arians. 

Although this frightening proeees produces 
the desired effect for present purposes, it is the 
opinion of Dr. Kirtland, the celebrated soien- 
tifio apiarist, that too frequent use of smoke 
causes permanent irritation among the bees, 
making them more quarrelsome than they would 
otherwise be. In an article on Bee culture, in 
the December No. of the Fa&xsk, mention was 
made of a process for " taming and quieting" 
bees, recently diseovered. A recent visit to 
Ohio convinces me that important results are to 
follow from the introduction of ft new compound 
that has been sucoessftilly used the past sea* 



son, not only in quieting bees^ but in actually 

tamxTig them, its effects being apparently per- 

manenU- • • 

This oompouad is composed of several in- 

gredieatfl that can be procured at any of our 

larger plaees and at most of the country towns. 

J. M. Stibbins. 
ArpLBTOK, Jan. 10, 18^. 



A Ghallsiige to Bae-Keepers. 

M». Editor: — Being a Bee-keeper, and 
heariag a great deal about Patent hives, 
I wish, before purchasing any Patentee to 
become thoroughly oonvinced that I am to 
gain anything by the change from the old hive. 
And to test it ftilly, T should like to take ten of 
my colonies, in the old box hive, and challenge 
any keeper of bees, in patent hives, in this 
State, to produce more honey the coming sea- 
son than I oan. The hives to be weighed on 
the 20th of April, and again on the 20th of 
September — ^weighing all increase, and all box 
honey thkt shall be gathered by the ten swarms 
and their increase, all to be weighed on the 
20th of September. 

I h(^ you will be pleased to publish this in 
your next number, and that some one of the 
numerous Bee-keepers of Wisconsin will ac- 
cept the challenge. 

A Bbe-Kbkpsr of the Noethwbst. 

OsBxosB, Veb. 1, 1868. 



THE POULTERER, 



Poultry Against Fork. 

Mb. Editor : — A few days since some per- 
son was enquiring, through the Herald^ into 
the relative profit of hem andpige. I will state 
my experience in 1861. 

I commenced the year with 15 hens and one 
turkey, and raised during the year 40 chickens 
and 28 turkeys. I kept an exact account of 
expenditure and income, as follows: 
Dr. 

To 16 heM and Itorkfl/, Jan. 1, 1841 $8 60 

Com, 87 bnilMlf at 68 owta, avevace piioe 23 81 

OaU 36 eU. barley $1 46 1 80 

Meal $1 60, shorts 26 cC0.potatoM 62 ett 137 

$84 86 

Cr. 

BypoQltryiold, 861Ib«.atl3cta $46 63 

Iggi 166 doien at 16 S-8 oeoto 26 90 
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HeniaUTe24Ibt.a( lOoM • >,.. 3 40 

Oa hand Ju. 11883 ....7 II 7ft 

$86 88 
Dedoot euMDM M 93 

Profit $80 70 

During the spring Myeral of the lieins Were 
engaged in hatching eggs *nd taking oare of 
young, and during the summer several were 
killed, so that the average number of lajing 
hens during the year was about eleven. Then 
166 dozen eggs divided by 11 hens gives 15 
dozen to each hen, and 16 multiplied by 1&} 
cents (average price) gives $2.35 as the pro- 
duce of one hen. As to the cost of keeping 
hens : I gave during the winter one quart of 
com per day to each eight hens ; or for one 
hen H bushel per year. This, at 68 cents per 
bushel, is 94 cents. This gives $1.41 as the 
profit on one laying hen. 

During the year I had two hogs, and kept an 
account with them, as follows. 
Dr. 

To estimated valae Jan. 1, 1891 $8 00 

OorD42bQahetoat88ot8. av«ra8»priqe.« 96 48 

Barley 8 buahelt at 78 ete. average prtoe 3 38 

Tnraipe 30 bodkela at 16 eU. per buah 8 00 

BkImmUkor3oowe400gaIloDBat4 oU 16 00 

$66 74 

Cr. . 

By 810 lbs. pork at 7 cU per lb $56 70 

Bedttct ezpense 66 74 

Profit 96 

It will be seen that with com at 68 oents per 
bushel and skim milk at 4 oents per gallon — 
which I take to be about its value as compared 
with the com — one pound of pork will cost 6^ 
cents, while the cost of raising the poultry, 
according to my estimate, was 6| cents. 

It will be noticed that the prices of com, 
eggs, poultry and pork were correspondingly 
low. My poultry did well, and so did my hogs 
— the two hogs averaging over 400 lbs. each, 
rather better than the average of my neigh- 
bors' hogs. 

The reftise from the kitchen and dining-room 
of a small family has been about equidly di- 
vided between hens and hogs, the meat being 
glTen exclusively to the hens. Hogs require 
much less care than poultry. In the winter 
hens need a warm, light pen, with plenty of 
room. They also need a variety of food — 
grains, roots and meat. Oata are useful unless 
the liens have access to a barn floor with hay 
and litter. Sand, gravel, crushed bones, clam 
or oyster shells, and wood or coal ashes for 
wallowing in, should be fiimished in abund- 
ance : also water — not snow nor ice — should 
be furnished at all times. 

The same value of food fed to hens will pro- 
duce more manure than if fed to hogs ; but it 
is not so easily saved if the hens run at large, 
nor are they as useful as hogs in making com- 
post. — Cor. Newhuryport Herald. 



MECHANICAL & COMMERCIAL. 



ComiEireial Honesty. 

«Commereial honesty f What's that?" A 
thing difficult to explain, since we have almost 
nothing with which to compare it in modern 
times. Commercial (fifhonesty we understand, 
having daily and hourly exhibitions of it on 
the smallest and most gigantic scale. Nay, 
dishonesty is no longer the word ; it is corrupt 
tion, and so let it be written and adjudged. 

As a people we have long borne the charac- 
ter of shrewd and sharp traders, and it is this 
element which, perhaps, more than any other, 
is iuTolved in the world's idea of Yankee char- 
acter. But sharpness and shrewdness are not 
necessarily inconsistent with the strictest hon- 
esty and uprightness. It is only when they 
have cut loose from the anchor of conscience 
that they are liable to drift a whole people into 
the whirlpool of irretrievable ruin. But this 
is just our condition to-day — our condition as 
a whole people. 

The spirit of speculation is rife and rampant 
everywhere in the land, and the frequency of 
the most shameless practice of fraud and ras 
cality, even at the peril of the life of the Re- 
public, is traly apalling. And, the worst of it 
is, the people laugh at ri as an evidence of ex- 
tra smartness, and the Government, instead of 
dealing with the perpetrators of these frauds 
with an iron hand, either permits them with- 
out rebuke, or at best deals with them most 
lenderly. In a word, seoundrelism is at a pre- 
mium. Manufacturers, dealers, contractors, 
mere capitalists, and army officers are vieing 
with each other in the abominable work of fleec- 
ing the people and crippling the Qovernment. 

It is hardly enough to say that such men are 
no better than traitors in open arms against 
their country ; and if we had the power to deal 
with them, their chances for plunder would be 
very slim after first detection. We said " no 
better than traitors ; " they are not half as 
honorable, for they are working to the same 
end by secret theft and robbery instead of 
openly and bravely opposing the Government 
at the peril of their lives. They are the Jn- 
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daaes of the Republic, preieniduig tnw^ahi^ 
but selling its life for thirty pieoes of sihrer, 
and it would be a blessing to the world if th^y 
would quickly follow his worthy example after 
the betrayal, and give to agricalture the beae- 
fit of their bowels at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. 

But the theme is one npon whioh we are loth 
to dwell. If the theory of speeial providences 
^e correct, God may be treading us in the wine- 
jpress of his wrath, in order to make us a better 
people, worthy of the free and benefioent in- 
stitutions bequeathed us by our Ikthers. But 
in this event, we of the present generation may 
hardly expect to see the work accomplished, 
for it's a bigger job than even the crushing out 
of the slaveholders' rebellion and like it may 
require almost the extinction of liie American 
race. While, on the other hand, if the doc- 
trine be not true, our case is still worse, and 
altogether more hopeless. 

What then is the remedy ? It is this : Let 
every man of pure and patriotic intentions and 
aspirations, after first making sure thai he 
stands squarely upon the line of strict integri- 
ty, frown upon, contemn, and so far as possi- 
ble bring to justice and condign punishment 
every one who attempts to defraud the Govern- 
ment. The evidences are that the public con- 
science of no people was ever more terribly 
debauched, and unless good men everywhere 
and in all stations arouse from their sleep and 
like sailors in a sinking ship go to work to put 
a stop to the flowing tide of venality and com- 
mercial corruption, history will write us, nay, 
we are already, a nation doomed and deserv- 
edly danined. 



Have You an loe-House 1 

It can be made very cheaply, and when the 
luxury of ice in summer is once enjoyed, it 
will not be readily given up. If no better 
structure can be erected, build an ice-room in 
one corner of the wood house, or any shed 
where room can be spared. The northeast cor- 
ner is best. 

Set a row of upright posts a foot apart one 
foot from the inner sides of a building, and 
two rows of posts a foot apart for the other two 
sides of the room; make the enclosure say 8 
or 10 feet square. Cover these with rough 



boavds or slabs, aad fill the space between with 
spent tan bark. 

Lay down a loose floor, axtd cover a foot deep 
with stvaw. When ioe is formed, seleot that 
which is pure, dear and hard, «ui itinte pieees 
of convenient sise, and pack it closely in the 
room. Leave six inches space between the ice 
and the sides of the room, and fill this with 
sawdust. Also cover with sawdust a foot thick 
and fill up to the roof with straw. Packed in 
this way, ioe enough to supply a family of 
average sise has been kept safely the season 
through. — Maine Farmer, 

J)^ Illinois now ranks as the foremost rail- 
road State. From the recent very exhaustive 
message of Governor Yates, we learn that there 
are three thousand miles of railroad in opera- 
tion within the bounds of the State, and that 
within ten 'years the capital invested in the 
construction of railroads has increased flrem 
$1,440,507 to $104,944,561. 



SCIENCE, ART, STATISTICS. 



Have Animals Beasoning Power 1 

Prof. Agassiz, in a recent lecture in Boston 
on the '* elephant," said: 

** It is a favorite saying that men are gov- 
erned by reason and animals by instinct ; but 
I believe that is all wrong. There is no dis- 
tinction of kind between the two, but only of 
degree. 

** As we come to the higher animals, we find 
the brain larger in proportion to the size of 
the body. But this does not prove a different 
kind of activity of these parts, but only differ- 
ent intensity. 

*< Now let us see if there is any difference 
in the mode of action of the brains of men and 
animals. Every sensation, to be felt, must 
produce a reaction. All animals see, hear, 
smell and taste as well as we do ; therefore the 
reaction must be the same, and the operation, 
so far as the body is concerned, is the same. 
Next, our perceptions influence our actions, 
through the operations of the mind ; and in 
the animals the same influence upon their ac- 
tion is to be seen ; here again is perfect simi- 
larity. Although the difference of the intensi- 
ty of these actions may be great in different 
animals, yet the principle is the same. 

** The animals gratify their appetites, and so 
do we, and in the same manner. For instance, 
everybody has seen dogs playing only for the 
pleasure of playing, just as men do. And 
what right have we to assume that the motive 
which influences them is not the same as that 
influencing us ? Again, animals have memory 
just as we have ; and they can trace the con- 
nection between cause and effect ; and this is 
reason. 

** But I will go furtlier ; only mind can com- 
municate with mind ; and if animala had no 
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miad we oould hftve no intoreourae with them. 
Animftla can be trained, and thii ^lOTes the 
exisienoe of reason ; a connection seen between 
cauto and effeot. The means of training ani^ 
mal0 are the eame as those employed for train- 
ing ehilren ; certain sounds are used as signals. 
This supposes a perfect logical process, tracing 
the sequence of effeot from its cause *' 

r » . 

Flax Cotton. — We are very glad to see that 
the Senate, in its appropriations for the Agri- 
caHaral Department, provided $20,000 for ex- 
periments in preparing hemp and flax as a 
substitute for cotton. Invention has already 
reached a point where it seems to be on the 
very verge of complete success in the manu- 
facture of flax on cotton maohinery. Our most 
skillful manufacturers and machinists, in this 
part of the country, arerery sanguine in their 
belief that the result will be accomplished, and 
those who have given most attention to the 
subject are the men who are most sanguine. 
But the requisite iuTesttgations and experi- 
ments need to be conducted on a scale which 
requires considerable outlay. If tlio problem 
shall be solved, and the vast quantities of ma- 
terials that are now absolutely thrown away 
shall be used upon the spindles that are now 
spinning cotton that costs a dollar a pound, 
what a blessing it will be to the West, to the 
East, to the whole world ! 



Effect of Shot on Yebsjbls. — ^A shot does 
not make a hole of its own size right through 
the wood, but indents it, the fibres springing 
back after the shock. Generally the course of 
the shot can only be traced with a wire, some- 
times by a hole as large as a man's finger. 
The damage most often happens on the inside 
of a vessel, in splintering and breaking the 
wood, after the main force of the shot is spent. 
Forts Hamilton and Richmond, which are about 
a mile apart, with a vessel lying between them 
could not with their guns send a shot through 
two feet of its timbers. There is rarely an 
instance where a ship was sunk by a solid shoU 
Hot shot and shell do the mischief. The latter 
will sometimes nuM^e apertures of several feet 
through the sides of vessels. 



An Improvemsnt in Telegeapht. — The Vis- 
count de Vougy, director general of the elec- 
tric telegraph throughout France, has invited 
several scientific members of the National In- 
stitnte and some of the chief clerks in the tel- 
egraph department to assist at experiments 
about to be made with the typo-telegraph in- 
Tented by the Chevalier Bonnelli. The typo- 
telegraph of this scientific engineer can print 
600 despatches of 25 words within an hour. — 
According to the system of Morse now in use, 
it would require not less than twenty wires 
and 50 clerks to accomplish a similar work. 
Should the experiments proTe satisfactory, it 
is said that the Government will concede to the 



Cbemlfttv BoDHeUi th« working of the line fh>m 
Paris to Lyons and ManeiUea. 

A Large Pearl. — In the " Loan Collection" 
recently exhibited at South Kensington, Lon- 
don, was a pearl whioh is believed to be the 
largest now known. Its weight is three oun- 
ces ; it is two inches in length, and four and a 
half in circumference; its sides are nearly 
straight, somewhat widening toward the lower 

part. 

^ 

The Crime of Murder. — There are four 
murders committed in England for every mil- 
lion inhabitants ; 17 in Belgium ; 20 in Sardin- 
ia ; 81 in France ; 86 in Austria ; 68 in Bava- 
ria ; 45 in Lombardy ; 100 in Rome ; 90 in 
Sicily ; 200 in Naples. Murder is almost un- 
known in the valleys of the Vaudois. 



EDUCATIONAL 



Vnm the Jonraal of Kdooation. 

Letters to the OoyerRor on our Educational 

Wants. 

SCIEMTIFIO SCHOOLS. 

♦ ♦ * Not only are civilized and barbar- 
ous states of society distinguished f^om each 
other by the presence of science in the former, 
and its absence in the latter, but the extent 
and influence of civilization may be measured 
by the degree to which science takes the place 
of mere empirical traditional knowledge, and 
that scientific processes underlie merely man- 
ual skill. And in nothing is the advancement 
of modem civilization more unequivocally in- 
dicated than in the multiplication of institu- 
tions for the promotion of applied science.— 
These inetitntions are partly a natural out- 
growth of the general progress of science; 
partly a result of the pressure, so to speak, of 
human wants — a pressure arising from the very 
fact of the increase of population in given dis- 
tricts ; and partly a necessity of the restless 
and inquiring spirit of the human mind, in 
those countries and states of society where the 
work of progress and improvement has once 
fairly commenced. 

In the Old World special Scientific Schools 
of yarioQB kinds have become so common as 
te form a settled and prominent part of educa- 
tional and industrial effort. France is espe- 
oially distinguished for the number and variety 
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of Ut special tehooto tf Mienee, wh|ok hate 
been eBtabliihed fb^ the promotioB 6f aluoit 
erery departmettt of human interett iM&d inqui*- 
ry. Not only are there numeroiif sehooln of 
lair> medicine and theology, and of the Tarious 
branches of natural andmathematleal science^ 
history, literature and the fine arts, but of a^ 
ricnltiire, mining, nayigation, natal and mili- 
tary science, and eteiy important branch of 
industry. Similar statements might be made 
of the protision made in some ether European 
countries, particularly some of the German 
States. In this country, beyond the establish- 
ment of schools of law, medicine and ditinity, 
Tcry little has been done, especially on any en* 
larged and adequate scale. We hate one milita- 
ry and one natal school, each on a small scale. 
Setiral States hate made a beginning towards 
the supply of Normal or Teachers' schools; 
but eten in these States, a tery small propor- 
tion of the teachers are trained in those schools. 
In a few of our oldest colleges or universities, 
some special protision has been made for sci- 
entifto instruction, and at Hartard, Tale, and 
Dartmouth especially, <• scientific schools," so 
called, have been established. Two or three 
incomplete <* polytechnic schools," as they are 
termed^ hate been established iil Philadelphia 
and elsewhere. A few of the States hare done 
a tery liUle for the enoouragemMit of agricul- 
ture ; and there the enumeration of efforts in 
this direction must end. That we as a nation 
hate as yet done so little in comparison with 
European States, is attributable, partly to our 
newness as a national organisation ; partly to 
our scattered population — ^which being about 
equal to that of England, is spread oter more 
than fifty times her geographical area ; partly 
to the peculiar « pioneer" form that much of 
our industry therefore necessarily assumes, 
leading to the intestment of capital in what 
seem to be more immediately urgent and re- 
munerative enterprises; but partly also be- 
cause, as says Prof. Gilman, of New Hftten, 
« there still exists a lamentable ignorance as 
to the extent to which speeial schools, and par- 
ticularly schools of science are estahUahed 
abroad; for it can hardly be doubted^" he 



adds, ^Hhatif a knowledge of their number, 
chiiracter and influence were generally difi'used 
among the people of this country, they would 
protide for themseltes the same means of edu- 
cation which despotic gotemments have found 
contributing so much to the welfare and hap- 
piness of their subjects." 

The two interests which most urgently and 
immediately dematfd the establishment of spe- 
cial schools in our State, are Aqsicultuue and 
TBACvmo. Of the latter I will not now speak. 
Of the former it is obvious to remark, that as 
an occupation which engages the attention and 
absorbs the labor of much the larger part of 
our population, and upon the prosperity of 
which, that of all other operations so directly 
depends, it demands in a large and liberal 
measure the fostering regard of GovernmeDt. 
That something has been done, by granting for 
some years past, an annual appropriation to 
the State Agricultural Society, is true; that 
the greater stimulus to agricultural improve- 
ment which this Society has thereby been able 
to lend, by its Transactions and their publica- 
tion, and by its encouragement to County or- 
ganizations, has shown the pecuniary aid ren- 
dered by the State to be a wise outlay, is also 
true ; and by all means let this aid be contin- 
ued. But such an agency, however useful in 
its place, is not enough. It rather serves to 
show that agricuUttittl progress and success 
are practicable, and to excite a spirit of inqui- 
ry, than to diffuse that accurate elementary 
instruction which lies at the foundation of any 
systematic and general improvement and as- 
sured success in the processes of agriculture. 
Intelligent farmers are not slow to see, nor to 
wish to appropriate, an obvious improtement. 
But the attempt to do so may be quite unsuc- 
oessftil, because they are unable to determine 
the conditions of success. These may involve 
a knowledge of facts in regard to the constitu- 
tion and condition of soils, the effect of certain 
manures, or of the action of certain chemical 
changes, to which they cftn lay no claim — of 
which they hate perhaps little conception. 
Following merely theoutwaird mechanical part 
of a process indicated, they are diriieartened 
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bj failure, and not luiiiaturally fall back wiil» 
more pertinacitj than ever, upon tlMi uaual 
routine of mere traditional and empirical farm- 
ing. 

What is the remedy ? It ia obviouBly the 
dissemination of more a|p:ioultural aoience. 
This cannot be done effectuaUjr by oceasional 
lectures, nor yet by the ciroulation of books 
or periodicals. All this may do good. But in 
this matter as in all others requiring the aid 
of science, there must be systematio tjraining 
and instruction ; and all experience as well as 
analogy, serves to show, that Agricultural 
Schools alone, furnished with competent pro- 
fessors, and provided also with the illustrative 
apparatus, so to speak, of a model and an ex- 
perimental farm, can eflfectually accomplish the 
desired result. 

There are two classes of students who might 
be expected to resort to an Agricultural School: 
First, those who coming with the preparation 
of a previous liberal culture, should wish to 
investigate the more recondite problems of ag- 
ricultural science, as well as to study iu as- 
certained principles and applications. Such 
men, though they might be few in number, 
would go forth not only to diffuse knowledge, 
and to advanoe the interests of agriculture, but 
to add new dignity to the occupation. Sec- 
ondly, and a more numerous oljiss at first, 
would be those who, coming principally per- 
haps from among -the eons of our more intelli- 
gent farmers, and with less of preparation, 
would wish to pursue a less extended and more 
practical course of study, but some of whom 
it might be presumed would go on in an indi- 
vidual course of study and experiment, and 
take rank at length among scientific agricul- 
turists. And it is not foreign to the subject to 
remark, that with such an addition to the num- 
ber of intelligent and opulent farmers as a well 
endowed and successful institution for the pro- 
motion of agriculture would give us, a class of 
men would grow up from whom it might be 
hoped would be drawn those who weuld con- 
tribute to secure the State in time to come from 
imbecile and corrupt legislation. 
Before leaTing this branch of the sul^t, it 



may b0 «ibaffrT«4l, tkmi l» eeniieetion witk tliese 
needful appendages of an Agrievltoral School, 
Mcdel and feperimental Farms, a elaas of 
siore than usnatty skilled and inteUigent labor- 
ers ndght be produced, Bome of whom ai least, 
weald afterwards oontriJMfte to the work of 
improvement, as £urmers on their own account. 

To the usual and at this time seemingly for- 
midable objection of expense, it is sufficient to 
r^ly, that eyen in an economic point of Tiew, 
the State can better afford to make appropria- 
tions to encourage Agriculture than she can 
afford to neglect it. If, as the result of a Tig- 
orons movement in this direction, and of the 
systematic diffusion of Taluable knowledge 
among our fanners, by scattering among them 
men who should present them palpable exam- 
ples of improvement — if as the result of this, 
I say, a bushel were in the coarse of ten years 
added to the average yield per acre of our im- 
portant crops, or a dollar to the average value 
of our larger domestic animals ; or a new im- 
petus giTen to successful fruit culture, or to 
the practice of under-draining and deep plow- 
ing, or to the production generally by our 
fiurmers of a larger variety of orope, with less 
dependence upon wheat as a staple ; any one 
of these benefits — and all of them and mere 
might be expected — ^would many times over re« 
turn to the State all her expenditure. The 
large minority of our citizens are and will be 
farmers ; and under an enlightened and im- 
proved agricultural system, they would far 
more easily meet a double or quadruple burden 
of taxation, than they have heretofore met or- 
dinary burdens of that nature, out of the un- 
certain and frequently unremunerative returns 
of our present short-sighted system of farming. 
And while it is a mere truism to say that upon 
nothing will the futurermaterial prosperity of 
the State so directly depend as upon the im- 
provement or neglect of her agricultural ca- 
pabilities, it is equally true Uiat without great 
change and improvement, many a farmer wUl 
be unable to meet his liabilities, or be obliged 
to alruggle on with embai^ssments that might 
be avoided. 

I close this letter with the remark that the 
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teoent set of GongreBS, making a eondiCloiial 
grant to eacAi of the StaUs for the genenkl ptit- 
pose here adrdoated, invests the subject -with 
an increased interest and opens the door to an 
extended plan of Agrionltaral improrement. 

Civis. 



Thoronghness in the Common "Branches. 

Editor Wisconsin Faemeb :— Having read 
yoor valuable journal for many years, and re> 
ceived so much benefit therefrom» I deem it no 
impropriety on my part to add a few lines to 
its columns. 

My father has for years taken the Faemkb, 
and, by its advice and his own prudent indus- 
try, has succeeded in procuring the neoessary 
funds to send me to the Academy. 

Yet here, as in all departments of life, we 
are apt to witness the defects and vain ideas ef 
far too many of the present generation. Fath- 
ers who through years of experience have wit- 
nessed the sad fate of the uneducated, send 
their sons here to prepare them to enter upon 
the duties of future life. The son, with an 
ambitious desire and a heart thirsting for fame, 
procures the books and pursues those studies 
which his vain imagination points out to him 
to be essential. 

As a natural consequence he will study Greek, 
Latin, Astronomy, and the Uke, little dream- 
ing of the vast importance of being acquaint- 
ed with the common branches of literature, 
which in after life form the heart and sinew ef 
our daily transactions. Years may roll by be> 
fore he observes his folly, yet there will dawn 
a morrow when the pictures of idle fancy will 
prove false, and he be compelled by the light 
of reason to retraoe his steps, and enter aftew 
upon the common yet neoessary branches ef 
ednoation. 

How many have been led astray in this Inan- 
ner, and still how many more are liable to yass 
at least two-thirds of die very prime of their 
lives in learning dead languages and the like, 
whieii In after Itfe wiU be of ^otuparativelly lit- 
tle b^elt to thekn I ' ' 

StodeiAs, yo« who ibre ibmii 16 pktB ihe 
thveihold of yottth Into AdveftcftiveMWlte of 



Hfe, to you I say consider well what has been 

said on this subject, and improve your time to 

the best advantage, that in after years you 

may reap the harvest of your present industry. 

S. 
MiLTOS. Jan. IS, IMS. 



TnrB Culture. — Alas ! how many examples 
are now present to memory of young men the 
most anxiously and expensively bo-school-mas- 
tered, be-tutored, be-lectured, anything but 
educated; who have received arms and ammu- 
nition, instead of skill, strength and courage; 
varnished, rather than polished; perilously 
over-civilized, and most pitably uncultivated! 
and all from inattention to the method dictated 
by Nature itself— to the simple truth that as the 
forms in all organized 'existenoe, so must all 
true and living knowledge proceed f^om with- 
in; that it may be trained, supported, fed, ex- 
cited, but can never be infused or impressed. — 
Coleridge, 



THE HOME. 



Teach the Ignorant as much as you can ; 
society is oulpable for not providing instruction 
for all, and it must answer for the sight it 
produces. If the soul is left in darkness, sins 
will be committed. The guilty one is not 
he who commits the sin, but he who causes or 
permits the darkness. 



Krs. Hoyt in the Home Cirele Again. 

I wonder how it would seem to find myself 
in the Home Cirele Stgain — to talk, tell stories, 
and sing as of old ! I wonder too, if there are 
not some I wcMild find there who would be glad 
to meet me once more, even if I could not take 
my aooustomed part in the entertainment. 

I will believe this, and as the veriest delin- 
quent make sure of the comer into which I 
slide by giving a little account of myself. You 
may call it apology, explanation, or a poor at- 
tempt at either, as pleases you best. 

But you do not all look natural. Bither I 
dc not see very well, or some of the faces are 
new, while I miss familiar ones. True to the 
sage remark that a great man once made of 
woman, I think of three reasons why this 
«hould be so ; and unlike some women, I think 
I can make them appear. It Is a good while 
since I have s^Cn any * of yon ; then I H^ver 
saw you r9ipf oleHrly when I did ; and the cir- 
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cumBtsnces of this almost entire year of ab- 
sence haye been such as to disturb, if not quite 
break up, the unity of things both smaU and 
great. 

Almost a year ! it is longer, since I haye 
more than just spoken with you. Was I gone 
so long ? Only eight months, reckoned by the 
calendar. But the darkness in which I sat 
preyious to this lengthens out the time-keeping 
of my thought vastly. To those of you who 
have not experienced it, there is a difference 
you are not prepared to be good judges of, be- 
tween seeing people a little through your fing- 
ers' ends, and in broad daylight with two good 
eyes. Have I had but one? My dear, I 
haveuH had any. I suppose it will be easier 
for me to state than for you to realize, that with 
little to boast of before, for a year and a half, 
ere I dropped so almost entirely out of your 
circle, I read not one line, saw not the glory 
of the sun, or the budding of a leaf, and not 
Tcry distinctly anything between these — ^not 
eyen the Old Flag, which meantime was Deiag 
spit upon and buried. But I used to write a 
little still, sometimes ? Certainly, feeling my 
way aloDg the page with undotted i's and un- 
crossed t's wheneyer I made my way, thus 
dimly, to your precincts. Am I complaining ? 
Not at all. I was as happy as any of you, hap- 
pier, perhaps; only defrauded of accomplish, 
ing all that it was in my heart to do. Those 
who expect to live in this VorM and suffer no 
loss are bom too soon, not by being born into 
this age, but by being born at all. How could 
I be very happy under such circumstances ? 
For the reason that long ago, in the aforetime 
of my earliest experiences of lifb, I had made 
up my mind that I would b^ This witling ^ and 
then holding it fast as pufe will, has more 
than some fblks have found out to do with the 
result we all seek, and in whatever form grasp, 
ed, call by the common hame, happiness. 

Is my sight better now ? Very much, and 
though not as strong and clear as yours, it is 
yet quite serviceable for nan/ of the need? Qt 
hand and brain. How oame this ab.ovt? lt> 
too long t^ tell. But baing hu^uae, and ba- 



oauAe I have a special intaceet in eyea that 
have need of heaUng, I miVL say that of the 
hosts of oculists who ^ry, I know of one who 
curei. If you need to know more, aak and I 

will answer. 

This occupied the first months of my absence 
from home, during which time, from the sever- 
est of necessities, only scraps of incident and 
song came back to you. But when in June, 
beautiful June, I opened' my new eyes and 
turned my steps to Virginia, it was with a 
thrill of positive delight that I thought of how 
easily I could now report myself, and how glad 
you would be to hear from that land so full of 
old and new interest. A few days of rest ; a 
few more days of planning how best to make 
much of the opportunities thus thrown in my 
way, a few weeks (less than three) of rambling, 
riding, climbing and observing, then the cata- 
strophe of which you have long ago had par- 
ticulars. 

As I remarked about the eyes, those of you 
who have not had the experience needn't set 
yourselves up as judges of the effect of bring- 
ing one's head, somewhat more suddenly than 
in the nature of things has been contemplated, 
into juxtaposition with a bit of rock. That's 
all. It doesn't take a moment. It's such a 
little thing, how could it? Then if you only 
get up and say, " Now, Billy, that was hardly 
fair ; I expected better things of you ! " so 
smooth your dress, grasp your bridle, and tak- 
ing your seat, take also, good-naturedly, the 
laughing rally of your companions and go right 
along, why, it is but the incident of the morn- 

^^ i^ 'J^9^^'^fL^ V9* That's it. If you 
dim'$ get up I The d^fffi^ence between these ia 
that of everything and nothing. In U\,e first 
inatanoeypu haye b^u(^y)oj^^ Uie past, clear 
as a aiinbeaai; b^fora y^ofi all the fu^ur^, a lit- 
tle elearer, e^ -^aUevafL Mv> ^^^ i^ •^q&s ^ore 
s«al than tJl^e qU>ec. . Bf ^ween these thare lies 
a goldfA . mof;niAg^ U^e b»st of ooljipftigr and 
the paraphernalia of a certium pomp th^ fo- 
'corda ae wall witii th« migtiatj of the,;i4Ula, the 
totmfSB iha h«|v^m^ imI the water*fal)f ( add- 
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ed to whiok is i,ht Y«ry oomplAoent Tefl«etion 
that it was a fine thing 70a decided to take 
this journey, and espeoially fine that jou had 
the good sense to ohoose a seat on the back of 
this loyal steed rather than in that slow old 
ambulance. In the second, there is no past, 
no future; no gloriont morning stretching 
away over the magnificence of nature ; neither 
country, war, friends, hoaband nor hearen ; 
not even Billy and the me irho, in the other 
case, BO enthusiastically contemplated all these 
things. There is only a blank, in which not 
even darkness and pain are fttirly recog- 
nized and, after a time, the vaguest of all 
vague phantasms gliding above and around the 
me that is not me. Of such days and nights 
words give no knowledge. Then when me is 
me, and husband is husband, and three thou- 
sand miles between ; when country is country, 
and a war between, and death, ah ! there is 
nothing between this and that save that death 
4s still and life is not. You think of it ; yes, 
that is it. Death is still. You are very snre 
you will never want to be anything but still. 

Weeks after, there goes pealing through your 
brain something that sounds like Harmony of 
the Universe. No, it didn't sound at all. Ton 
only thought of an old book that stood, years 
ago, on a shelf, and this was the title you 
chanced to read, that sometime yon happened 
to see it in that dim somewhere. The barest 
of a bare sorap ef an idea floats in, a^iag. by 
what association this old book, title, sometime, 
somewhere, come to you Just now. There it is 
again; the concussion of brain and rock ; for 
it is all one, this idea coming to you as verita- 
ble an assailant as if it ware a »ixty-foar 
pounder — ^bang ! Bannony ' indeed ! In yonr 
chamber noiseless as the grave there is the tur- 
moil of all time's great campaigns. You dose 
your eyes aix(^ shdd'<!tei^ as yon reflect, ot th'ii^k 
you do, that you will nevei: be weU, or hiisband 
get safely home, or the w«r "glorinitBly «&dad 
until people learn that the oi^ly way of attain- 
ing these, iM of all detiambla ends, is ta keep 
very still - "' 

This occupiad the ^aext three months of tlie 
time in whiob X wm to haTS talked^ sesn^ Md 



written so much. About that time I thought 
of saying <'0h dear!" Happily, I reflected 
thns: '<What good will it do?" so oonclnded 
to say, "What next? " Of this, hereafter. 



'' AU'B WeU that Ends Wall" 

▲ firi6Dd of nlae was married to a ioo1d~ 
To me he came, and all bis troables told : 
Says he, * She's like a woman raTiog mad !' 
«Alas !* said I, < my friend, that's very bad.' 

* No, not so bad,' said he, for with her, true, 
I hid both boose and land, and money, too.' 
'That was wen,' said I, 

'No, not so well,' said he } 

* For I and her own brother 
Went to law with one aoother. 
I was east, the suit waa lost *, 

And every penny weiK to pay the ocst.' 
*That was bad.' said I. 
*■ No, not 80 bad,' said he ; 

* For we agreed that he the house should keep, 
And gire to me foorseore of Yorkshire sheep- 
All Ikt and Mr and fine they were to be.' 

' WeU, tben/ said I. * sure, th«t wm well for thee.' 

* No, not «o w«il,> s^id he { 

■ For when the sheep I got. 
They every one died and were not.' 
«Thatwasbad,' said I. 

* Ko, not so bad,' said he ; 

■ For C had thought to scrape the fat. 
And keep It in an open val, 

Then into tallow melt for winter's store.' 

» Why, then,' said I, * that's better than before.' 

* No not so well,' said he ; 

* For haviog got a otumsy fellow ' 

To scrape the fat, and osake the tallow, 
Into the meltiof fat the flre oatobes. 
And, like brimstone matches, 
Barnt my boose to ashes I' 
•That was bad,' said I. 
^No, not so bad.' said he, 

* For what is best, 

My soQldiBg wife is gisae amsog the rest !* 



fii^ We should not forsake a good work be- 
cause it does not advance with a rapid step. — 
Faith in virtue, truth, and Almighty goodness, 
will save us alike from rashness and despair. 



Cato said "he would rather people 
should inquire why he had not a statue erect- 
ed to his memory, than why he had." 



Do not all that you can do ; spend net 
all that you have; believe not all that you 
hear ; and tell not all that you know. 



A word fitly spoken or written will oft- 
en prove as a nail in a sure place. 

Il^^ Counsel that favors our desires needs 
careful watching. 

A NoBLB SsNTiMBNT. — If WO work upon 
brass, time will efifaoe ■ it ; if we rear temples, 
they will crumble into dust; but if we work 
^pion immortal mindsy if w^e imbue them with 
prinoiples, with the just fear of God and our 
iSsllow meUi we engrave. on those lablei some- 
thing that will brighten through all oteniity.— > 
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Vow tad Then. 

We had Imt a humble home, 

With fiar Md flmple Joye, 
Bat my fkthef^i itep wm proud and firm, 

And my brothtn were laughing hojn. 

We hare much that we longed tm then, 

Our hearth is broad and bright } 
But my brothen now are saddened men, 

And my fkther*s hair Is white. 

— PAeefre Cory. 



DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 



A Becipe that Everybody Should Have 

Editor Wisconsin Fabmer: — In compli- 
ance with your request, Therewith furnish for 
yourr eaders a recipe for making what is known 

as 

"MouNTAiM Cake." 

One pound of floor, one pound of sugar, one- 
half pound of butter, six eggs, one cup of 
sweet milk, one teaspoonful of cream-of-tar- 
tar, one-half teaspoonful of soda. Flavor with 
yanilla. Bake in four pans, and while a little 
warm, put the several cakes together as you 
would jelly cake, but with frosting. 

Mrs. Bird. 
MiDOOV, Feb , 1803. 

Note. — We have been favored with the fre- 
quent opportunity of testing the value of the 
above recipe, and the author will pardon iu for 
thus publicly stating it as our opinion, that no 
better cake was ever made in America, or any 
where else. 



I 



To Cook Egos. — One way to cook eggs says 
a writer, is to drop them into boiling water, 
and let them remain there three minutes — the 
water all the time boiling. This hardens the 
white next the shell to almost leathergy tough- 
ness, while within it is still not oooked. An- 
other and preferable mode is, to pour boiling 
water upon the eggs ; let them stand in this 
five minutes ; pour off this and add more boil- 
ing water and immediately bring them to the 
table in the water. Those taken out at once 
will be somewhat cooked through ; and those 
left in five minutes will be ** hard boiled," or 
nearly so, and thus the taste of every one may 
be suited and no toughness of the whites be 
observed." 

To Broil Muttok Chops. — Mutton-chops 
should not be broiled on to fierce a fire, other- 
wise the fat win cause the fire to fiare, and the 
chops will be smoked and blackened. Peppei- 
them the same as beefsteaks; but unlike those, 
mutton chops require constant turning; They 
should not be overdone. When they are done | 



enough, lay them in a hot dish and sprinkle 
them with salt; they require no butter, the 
chops being sufficiently fat. 

To Broil Ham. — Cut the ham about the 
third of an inch thick, and broil it very quick- 
ly over a brisk fire ; lay it on a hot dish, pep- 
per it, and put on it a little butter. 

To Broil Pork Chops. — These should not 
be cut quite so thick as mutton-chops, and re- 
quire more dressing; turn them frequently, 
and make them a nice light brown. 



HEALTH AND DISEASE. 



Dangers of Exposing the Limbs. 

A distinguished physician, who ]^died some 
years since in Paris, declared, " I believe that 
during the twenty-six years I have practiced 
my profession in this city, twenty thousand 
children have been carried to the cemeteries, a 
sacrifice to the absurd custom of exposing their 
arms naked." I have often thought if a 
mother were anxious to show the soft white 
skin of her baby, and would cut a round hole 
in the little thing's dress, just over the heart, 
and then carry it about for observation by the 
company, it would do very little harm. But to 
expose the baby's arms, members so far remov- 
ed from the heart, and with such feeble circu * 
lation at best, is a most pernicious practice. — 
Put the bulb of a thermometer in a baby's 
mouth, and the mercury rises to 90 degrees. — 
Now carry the same to its little hand ; if the 
arms be bare, and the evening cool, the mercu- 
ry will sink to 40 degrees. Of course all the 
blood which flows through those arms, must 
fall to within 80 or 40 degrees below the tem- 
perature of the heart. Need I say, when these 
currents of blood flow back into the chest, the 
child's general vitality must be more or less 
compromised? And need I add that we ourht 
not to be surprised at its frequent recurruiff 
affections of the tongue, throat, or stomach? 
I have seen more than one ofalM with habitual 
cough and hbarsenees, or ohokingwith maeua, 
entirely or permanently relieved by simply 
keeping its arms and hands warm. Every ob- 
serving and pregreseive physician has daily 
opportunity to witness the same cure. 



A Wash for the Face. 



A few years since a learned ohemist and 
physician gave me a recipe for making a harm- 
less, useful and cheap wash for the skin. As 
thfr Mvoh winds prevail, many fair daughters 
may be pleased to make so desirable an addi- 
tion to their toilet. 

A piece of gum tola the si so of a walnut, 
thrown into a wash bowl of soft water, half an 
hous before using, will soften the skin, and, 
after af^w applications, will remove, to a great 
exteBt; t*a, fyeeklts mnd reaghnees. 
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The tolu imparts to tbtt vrater an agreeable 
aromatic odor. Ten oenta worth of this, with 
a cake of fine soap freely used, will be more 
efifectual in beautifying a young lady's com- 
plexion than many costly and injurious oos- 
metics. 

The tolu may be kept in a ohina cup» and 
when used, the cup oan be placed in the bowl 
of water, thus aToiding the trouble of remeT- 
ing the gum. — June UU^ in Prairie Farmer, 



YOUTH'S CORNER. 



Wonders of the Sea. 



All the children who read "About Icebergs'* 
in the last number of the Fabmer, have, no 
doubt, given them a prominent place among 
the wonders of the sea, and we haye heard of 
a number of wid^-awake little fellows who did 
wish they could jus^ see one monstrous big ice- 
mountain away out upon the ocean. » 

Well, the Editor wishes it too, and is very 
sorry that all the Httle boys and girls who be- 
long to the "Corner" family could not have 
been with him in the ship " Niagara '' on the 
21st of April last, away out on the wild Atlan- 
tic. 

The 20ih had been a cloudy and rather threat- 
ening day, and at night we learned from the 
First Officer that we were getting into the re- 
gion of icebergs — " grand old fello.ws, but a 
little dangerous in a dark night ! " 

We accordingly sat up as long as we could 
be comfortable on deck, and at last retired to 
dream of shipwrecks and ruin. Providence 
dealt kindly with us, however,. and the old Ni- 
agara bore us safely through all the perils of 
the night. At daybreak we were on deck 
again, watching for ships and icy monsters of 
the polar zone, when suddenly, on the larboard 
side, (the left as you look towards the prow), 
we heard the cry, "An iceberg! an iceberg!" 
Quick were our feet in responding to the cry, 
and in a moment we, too, were leaning against 
the railing of the deck and wondering and ex- 
claiming with the rest. 

We shall never forget how we were impressed 
with the serene mi^esty and jewelled glory of 
that first mountain of crystal as silently. 



slowly, lyet grandly and mightily it floated 
southward on the boeom of the great ocean — 
at first in the early morning reflecting a soft 
and mellow light as of an opal, through the 
surrounding mist, and then, at the rising of 
the sun, glittering and flashing like a moun- 
tain of di^ond. 

It was not a berg of the largest size, and yet 
if it had stood upon dry land would not have 
been less than a thousand feet high. In form 
it was one of the finest ever seen on the ocean; 
consisting of three distinct peaks, each round 
and sharp. As said before, it was about five 
miles away, and it made the atmosphere so cold 
that we were compelled to wrap our coats and 
blankets close about us to keep from freezing. 
To have encountered the monster by day or 
night would have been sure destruction in a 
moment; but at our' respectful distance we 
could gaze and wonder in safety. Many of the 
ships which go out on their voyages and nei- 
ther ever return nor are heard of any more 
are supposed to have run against these vast 
masses of ice and to have gone down in the 
deep cold sea. 

On our return, in the warm and sunny weath- 
er of early autumn, we had a fine view of an- 
other iceberg — ^his majesty having made his 
way as far south as the 44th parallel, in spite 
of the melting rays of the sun. This berg 
was some six or seven hundred feet thick and 
would probably have covered your father's 
farm over, eould it have been taken np and set 
down upon it. Then there would have been a 
chanoe to slide down hill in a hurry ! But on- 
ly think of the cold fingers and the danger 
you would be In of having your heads smashed 
into jelly at the first grand dash ! Think, too, 
of the multitude of cold brooks that would 
flow firom his base from summer to summer, 
until he would be all changed to water and find 
his way to the ocean again ! 

In the next numbor we shall tell you some- 
thing about a few of the animals that live in 
the sea, espeoially about some whales and 
sharks we saw and tried to capture. 
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Magie Mnile. 

This is the name giren to a most interesting 
and amusing modification of the old fashioned 
play, known as, hot boiled beans and very good 
butter. We were at an elegant party a few 
erenings since, when it was engaged in with 
great zeal by a large company of married la- 
dies and gentlemen, including wise lawyers, 
doctors and judges. The game is played in 
the following manner : 

*• A player is sent out of the room, as hereto- 
fore; but instead of hiding a bean for him to 
find, the company think of a task to be per- 
formed by him. This task may be anything : 
to untie a ribbon, to sing a song, to displace 
all manner of articles of furniture — the more 
fantastic and out of the way, the better. — 
When they have decided what it is to be, the 
patient is summoned in, and has to set to work 
to discern and perform the work allotted to 
him. Instead of the hot and cold regulation, 
he is guided in his experiments by the sounds 
of a piano or other musical instrument, play- 
ed softly, or the rererse, in proportion to his 
success, or the want of it. 

Those who have never played at this game, 
can have no idea of the interest attached to it. 
The tasks that may be divined and accom- 
plished, with no other clue than the threaten- 
ing or encouraging tones of the music, would 
appear incredible. The complete bewilder- 
ment of the ffueuery on first entering the room, 
as to whal he is to do ; his numerous experi- 
ments, all wide of the mark ; his first catch- 
ing at a hint, and gradually following of it up, 
with various intervening discouragements, till 
he has fulfilled his mission (as a player of or- 
dinary intelligence usually does) ftirnish en- 
tertainment of a by no means unelevated des- 
cription. 

Forfeits may be exacted in case of non-suc- 
cess. Their assistance, hewever, is not re- 
quired to make the game interesting." 

Plays like this, which test and discipline 
your minds while they at the same time afford 
amusement, are much better than such games 
as *' Button, button," «« Blind man's buff," and 
others of this class which are m*»relv fiinny. 



WAR MISCELLANY, 




Shakespeare on the Military Situation. 

Is there any conceivable situation of human 
affairs, whether belonging to public or private 
life, which Shakespeare has not described? 
How apt to our own times, and the recent de- 
batings in Congress and the pressb, ia the fol- 
lo\?iug extract from the first scone in the first 
act of the lirsL part of his **Kin}f Henry VI.:" 

M*88tnger.—My booorablo lord?, beaUh t)yott &U! 
Bad tidings bring I to yon out of France, 
Of lou, of tlaaghter, and discomfltore. 
Qaienne, Champaigne, Rbiemfl, Orleaog. 
Parlit Gnysora, Poictlers, all are qaiie loct. 

Duke of Bedford — What tay'st thou, man, before dead 
Henry's corse? 
S'M>Bk loftly, or the loai of those great towns 
Will make hun barst his lead, and rise from death. 

Duke of Glotter.—U Paris lost? Is Rouen yiekSed upT 
If Henry were recalled to Hfe again. 
These news would cause him once more yield the ghost. 

Duke of Exeter,— How were they lost? What treachery 
was used? 

JIfettefif er.— No treachery •, bu want of men and and 
money* 
Among the soldiers this is muttered — 
That here you maintain several factloM $ 
And, whilst a field should be dispatched and fought. 
Yon are disputing of your genenjs. 
One would have Uog'ring wars, with little cost ; 
Another would fly swift, but wanteth wings ? 
A third man thinks, without expense at all. 
Bj guileful fair word 4 peace may be obtained. 
Awake, awake, English nobiiiiy ! 
Let not sloth dim your honors, new begot : 
Cropped are the flower-de-luces in your arms . 
Of England's coat one half is cut awaj 



Hapoleon*8 Art of War. 



Bonaparte recast the art of war. He made 
no secret of .his system. Many of the details 
of it were set forth at the outlet of his career. 
His pamphlet, sfylea **Thc Supper of Beau- 
caire," was published shortly after the capture 
of Toulon. In that little work, whilst striving 
to prove that the armies of the republic must 
triumph against their enemits, foreign and do- 
mestic, he explains how it shouUl be brought 
about ; fortified places were to be masked, not 
besieged ; guns of heavy calibre were to be 
laid aside, and eight and four pounders were 
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performed without baggage, whioh the Romans 
80 appropriately styled iwprdimenta ; masses 
were to be concentrated upon a given point. 
All this he himself faithfully put in practice 
afterwards. Asid for the glory of the Italian 
army and his own, he could add, as an histo- 
rian,, Soldiers, you hare made forced marches 
without shoes, you have birouaoked without 
brands, you have fought without bread. Again, 
in one of his newspaper contributions in de- 
fence of the first Italian campaign, he hesitates 
not to reduce his system to an abstract princi- 
ple for the benefit of all who can avail them- 
selves of it. He declares, ** the art of war 
consists in having, with an inferior army, a 
force always greater than the enemy's on the 
point to be nttaoked, or on the point whioh is 
attacked.'' 



A Kind Hearted Admiral. 

Lord Nelson, when forced to sec men whip- 
ped on board his ship, ascended to the deck 
precipitfttely. read vapidly and in an «j;ifatc*d 
voice, the rules of the service, and then cJed, 
"Boatswain, do your duty." Often the man 
about to be flogged, cried — *' Pardon, admiral, 
pardon I " Lord Nelson would then look round 
at his officers ; all keeping silence, he would 
say, *<What! not one of you, gentlemen, not 
one of you has pity upon that man or upon my 
sufferings? untie the man;'' then he added, 
" my brave fellow, on the day of battle remem- 
ber me ! " It was Tery rare that the sailor 
thus rescued by his admiral did not distinguish 
himself at a later period. 

One day a man was going to be whipped. It 
was a marine. A beautiful young girl sprang 
through the crowd of soldiers ; she fell on her 
knees before Nelson and seized his hand. *<Par- 
don, your honor," said she, ** pardon, he will 
never be guilty again!" "Your face," said 
the admiral, "answers for his future good con- 
duct. Untie that man ; he who has such a 
beautiful creature as this for his Ariend, cannot 
be a bad man." This marine became a lieu- 
tenant. 



NEWS SUMMARY, 



STATE MATTERS. 

State Fairs have been datermloed upon hj Iowa* 
lUinoif, IndlADa and Ohio. Mew York wUl bold one of 
ooune. Hope the rebellion mttj be to nearlj iqaelehed by 
the coming of antnmn as to render sU toch ezhlbitloni a 
eerlftin raooeei. 

Wliooniln will bold one, also, should the ipringand som- 
mer open Ikvorablj. The Premiom List la already printed 
and will be thrown oat in time to laaure the largest reanlta 
•bonld It be thoaght best to hold an ezbtbltion. 

I<estslatlwe.->Batllttie of gnsat Importance has jti 
been done hj the Legltlature at the present session. Sev- 



eral important matters are pending, bowcvcri amoog thest 
a bill Intredaeed as we are informed by a Mr. Rate*, of 
Rook Co., to repeal the law appropriating $100, to each of 
tboOo. Ag. Boolettesofthe State. Who this Mind man 
la we are unable to say, except that he Is the tndividoal 
who has made it his hobby lor several seislona to cut off 
the hand that fbeds him. If Rock Co., has any olahn te 
the tender mercies of the State we trust he win be permit- 
ted to eaJoy the needed hoepitalltlet of hts former fellow 
dtiaen. Dr. Clement. 

Judletal.— The Democratic State Convention held In 
this city Feb. 28th, nominated Hon. M. M. Cothien, of 
Mlnreal Point, as candidate for Chief Justloe in place of 
Justice Dixon whose term of office soon expires. 

The Bepublican party have made no nomination, but 
have signified their desire for the re-election ef Judge 
Dixon. 



NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 

The war has stood still since the date of our last i«ue.— 
GoTKrcw hss passed the Conscription Act, authorising the 
President to call Into the service of the country by draft aU 
persons capable of bearing arms between the ages of 18 
and 46 without regard to rank, profession, color, or any 
other droumstanoe. 

It is alio understood that Mr. Chase's policy !n relatiOQ 
to the finances of the oouatry has been adopted and made 
effective by law. In the next number we shall give a syn- 
opais of both thcM acte. 



FOREIGN NEWS. 



Kngland it opening her eyes, and qrmpathy fcr Um cause 
of the Union has been warmly exprsised through immenie 
gatherings of the people in London and several other oitiea. 
Any unwarrantable interference on the part of John Bull 
may now be considered quite out of the qnefltion. 

Napoleon stems a llttto dlsgostet (so report aaya) that 
lng!and could not be induced to Jola him in attempta to 
mediate between thia Qovernment and the BebeUion. 



The Prise Maps. — To those who are yet 
uDsuppIied with Maps we would say, that 
about six weeks since we ordered another large 
lot of Maps from New York, sending draft for 
full amount, so as to secure a prompt return. 
The delay in sending them to our subscribers 
may be explained by the following extract 
from a letter just received from the publisher: 

*' We fill your order except the Maps of the 
Southern States. We are entirely out of these 
at present, but have a new edition on press, 
which will be ready in ten or fifteen days. — 
We send the others so as not to delay you. 
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Would have sent sooner, but we were burned 
aut a day or two after receiving your order. — 
We are now in eperaUon again and there shall 
be no more delays.*' Tault, 

N. Y. Feb. 17. J. T. LLOYD. 

We hope that this explanation will be satis- 
faotory, and shall immediately forward the 
said Maps on receipt of them. 

We shall continue our offer of Maps for a 
month longer. Let every friend of the Far- 
mer consider himself authorized to get us 100 
subscribers. 



EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 



Editorial Notes of European Travel 

— Dovm tlu Rhone to Lake Gewna, — ^Villb- 
iiEUVE, May aist, 1862.-— The gendarme at Fort 
dn Triente, on the top of the mountain, had, 
at the same time, lied nnd told me the truth, 
for, at an ordinary and easy pace, it would 
have been throe hours down to the town of 
Martigay ; though stimulated, as 1 was, by a 
strong desire to take the train, the occasional 
puffing of whose locomotive I could distinctly 
hear, the descent was accomplis&ed in an hour 
and a half. But such rolling and tumbling 
over the small boulders, which filled the steep 
mule-path the greater part of the way, were 
probably never before witnessed by the simple 
and astonished Swiss cottagers whose huts dot 
the slopes of the mountain. 

I said elope, but this does not give the true 
idea ; it is a elope and yet it is shut in on ei- 
ther side by cloud-piercing peaks. In a word, 
It is a narrow, trough-like valley, some twenty 
to thirty rods wide, pitching precipitously to- 
ward the deep, broad valley of the llhone, be- 
low. The surface, however, has none of the 
roughness and ruggedness of the gorge, but is 
uniform and smooth, as though the Almighty, 
with a sharp mammoth gouge, had but recently 
scooped out a portion of the mountain from top 
to bottom and then promptly c >vered the in- 
clining hollow with crops of grass and grain. 

At one o'clock, leg-weary and hungry, I en- 
tered the hot and dusty streets of Martigny, 
bathed, dined, and, through the beautifully 



shaded avenue which connects the old and the 
new town, made my way to the R. R. depot, 
reaching it just in time to get my ticket and 
take the train. 

A sharp shrill scream of the locomotive and 
we are out of sight of Martigny, and the long 
train, like a swift fiery serpent, is winding its 
way through the narrow and beautiful valley 
of the upper Rhone — now so close to the moun- 
tain, on the side where I sit, that nothing is 
visible but his rocky ribs — now farther away, 
so that I may glance upward to his towering 
peaks, and at the same moment enjoy the charm- 
ing landscape and the beautiful water of the 
incomparable river. But I think less of all 
these than I otherwise would, because at Mar- 
tigny I waa not far from Mt. Cenis, the Pass 
of the Splugen, where Napoleon crossed with 
his army, and the border of sunny Italy, all 
of which are now behind me, and may never 
greet my wonder-loving eye. But rally, 
weary, dreaming traveler ! there are yet other 
years for thee in the future, and not only Italy, 
but Greece, and Egypt, and Holy Land, and 
grand old Russia, and many other countries 
shall yet be thine to enjoy ! 

Stop! another scream of the whistle — an- 
other village in sight — 'tis Villeneuve ! Sixty 
miles in so short a time ? Verily these Swiss 
engines are not so slow, after alL I had thought 
to stop at MontreuXf a league further on, but 
the sight of this pleasant little village and of 
beautiful Lake Leman (Geneva) so charms me 
tliat I cannot go on. Am out of the car in a 
jiffy, make for the gate, and show my ticket. 
" Voire billef c^eet a Monireux, Mofisieur!** I 
know my ticket is to Montreux, but I shall stop 
here. I deliver it up, enquire for the Hotel de 
Byron, and slowly wend my way thither. It 
is quite a little walk to the foot of the moun- 
tain, where it lies nestled amid^^hrubbery and 
flowers in the suburbs of the village, and I 
may sit down on this bridge and view the scen- 
ery, which for grandeur and beauty combined 
excels anything I have yet seen in Europe. 

I enter the charming and ample grounds 
which surround the hotel that boars the 
name of the *' noble poet" It is a beautiAil 
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freeBtone mansion^ with iron verandas, all 
coTcred otot with elimhing roses — the most 
delightful and inviting traveler's rest my wea- 
ry feet have ever entered. I secare .a large, 
handsome room, fronting the lake, enjoy a nice 
cold bath, and lie down to rest. My dreams 
shall be of the Alps and of Eden. 

The call to supper startles me from sleep, 
and the gathering shadows of evening tell me 
how near I came to losing the glory of a sun- 
set such as it may never be my good fortune 
to witness again. Possibly the few hours of 
sweet slumber from which I have just come, 
as from a life In elysium, may have so mel- 
lowed the senses and olarifiod the windows of 
the soul that I see nature as otherwise it could 
never be seen. Grant it ; but is it not thus 
and thus only that we see nature as it is and 
as God sees it? Is not the eye of man ordina- 
rily blind to that indescribable, all-pervading 
beauty with which God has so filled and cloth- 
ed his nature here and everywhere in the uni- 
verse. 

I am seated by the window through which 
trailing vines and fragrant roses peep into my 
chamber, the air has been cooled and purified 
by the gentle shower of rain just fallen, and 
with head reclining against the casement, I 
look out with a delicious dreaminess upon the 
unrivalled scene. 

At my left, in the bcantifal valley through 
which flows the heaven-blue Bhone, lies the 
little town of Villeneuve, on the right, the vil- 
lages of Montreux, Yevay and Merges, backed 
by far-reaching, terraced vineyards on the 
slope of the mountains. Before me is blue 
and placid Lake Leman, its deep waters girt 
in by the snow-clad Alps on the left and ma- 
jestic Jura on the right, as a crystal mirror is 
bordered round with massive frame of bronze, 
nay, of gold, for the sun, just going down be- 
hind the Jura pours a flood of light all over 
the scene, crimsoning the water and covering 
the mountains with a flood of golden light. — 
Upon the bosom of the lake a fleet of 

** White ttUs go ■UmmtDf dowo,** 
each making its goal the Isle de Byron, which 
seems io float therein as an emerald might 



float in molten silver ; and then, almost at my 
feet — its anoient widls still, as of old, by Ls- 
man's wgten bUi« — the old Prison of Chillon, 
so famed in the early times of Switierland 
and evermore immortalized by that touching, 
matchless poem of the gifted Lord Byron. 

The imagination could hardly conceive of a 
picture more grand and beautiful, or fraught 
with deeper historic interest. Oh, if I could 
only put it upon canvass as God is.^ow engra- 
ving it for me on the tablet of memti^^^.^^^ 

There I the glory-beaming face of the ^ 'u 
is seen no more, and soon his fading beams 
that still linger upon the icy summit of the 
Alps will also have disappeared. How brim- 
ming full has been this wonder-crowded day 
of the convincing proofs of the Beauty and 
Power of the Infinite ! Soul and self of the 
worshipper, too, are brimmiog with a new, ex- 
tatic sense of His immeasurable Love, and as 
the shades of evening deepen I seem to myself 
half conscious that I am quietly passing with 
the day into the realm of glorious dreams. 



Sheep and the Dog Law.— You very 

justly urge the importance of the farmers of 
Wisconsin giving more attention to sheep hus- 
bandry. I, too, appreciate the importance of 
this branch of farming, and fbr years have 
been doing my best to raise sheep, but like 
many of my neighbors am almost discouraged 
by the frequent depredations of miserable dogs. 

Will our legislators never open their eyes to 
the importance of wool-growing, and the ne- 
cessity which exists for a law sufficiently rigid 
to insure the protection of sheep ? No matter 
what the price of wool, or how great, in other 
respects, the advantages of sheep husbandry 
in itself considered; unless the farmer can 
have some security that his flock will not be 
destroyed In a single night — as has happened 
in many instances within the past year — he 
cannot be expected to engage in the business. 

The law of 1860 is of no value because it is 
impossible to get it enforced. Legislators of 
Wisconsin, if yon would act for the interests 
of your constituents and of the State, have the 
goodness to give less time to Buncombe resolu- 
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DIBSCTOftSrrOE XBB Y«AK ISfB. 
J. W. BOTD, Walwortfa Co. 
D. WORTH iNQTON, Wialtiftbft Ci>. 
DATID ATWOOD, Dwe Co, 
G. R. MONTAGUK, La Croiiift. 
ASA KtNNET, Green tike Oa, 
H.H.6ILK8,DaD»C«, 
LUTHER B4SF0RP« GrftatCa 
B. F. HOPKnVS. Dane Co. 
OBRIN GL'ERMSKY, Rock Oo< 
FRANK H. ROL>£R, Dudse Ou. 
J. H. WaURBN. Green Co. 
TIM, BROWN, Dttiie &d. i 

8. D. HASTINGS, IrempeleAa Co. 
DAVID TATLOBL, Shebtgrjfsm Co. 
8. R. MoCLELLAN, KeriD^hftCo, 
J. T. LRWI8, Columbl* Ca. 
JOHN TOAY, Iowa Co. 



JoKN W. BOTD, President. 
B. F. HoPKiiTS, Vice PreBtdent. 
& D. Habtiugs, Treaite^r. 
D. WoBTHinOTOM, Secrplurv. 
G. F. lUsTiMos, GteneraV Agent 

LOSSES PAID BY TUE COMPANY IN 1!53. 

8 H Colemao, Joocau, Dodge oo $10 0^ 

J|H ?eaman, Richland, Richland co 10 00 

Fanny Plommer. Maoston, Janean oo 15 00 

Geo F Taylor, Madison. Dane oo 15 00 

Nelson Sickles. Waterloo, Jefferson co 690 00 

A LBeebee, Dnnn, Dane co 690 00 

J H Barber, Juneau, Dodge 00 68 00 

Jas H Main, Juneau, Dod^^e eo 403 67 

Thos May hew, Merton, Waukesha co 27 00 

W N Beymoor, MadisoD, Dane 00 20 00 

Wm Edwards, Sugar Creek, Walworth co 400 00 

Leonard Hatch, Kenosha 100 00 

$2,409 45 
LOeSBS PAID IN I860. 

J B Willmartb, Sun Prairie, Dane oo., $814 60 

Cyrus S Davis, Menominee Falls, Waukesha co. 5 00 

J W. Cook, Dane oo.^ 16 86 

Lowls Thompson, La Prairie, Book 00., 174 A2 

Henry Johnson, Somers, Kenosha oo., 12 60 

Pliny Putnam, Rubicon, Dodge co., 6 OO 

E B Thartell, Jameetown, Grant 00., 100 00- 

A A Anderson, Delafleld, Waukesha co ., 7 00- 

James T Walklin, Eagle, Waukesha oo., 20 00 

Sutherland, Fitohbnrg. Dane CO., 10 0<^ 

Harrison Koons, Ooncora, Jefferson oo., 400 00 

Owen Oarity, Sullivan, Jdferson oo.,.. 6 OO 

C P Churchill, Waukesha 00.,. 6 68 

Caleb Jewett, Town of Madison, Dane co., 17 61 

Mary La Follett, Primrose, Dane 00 , 116 00 

Wm A Stowell, Cottage Grove, Dane «o., 1,041 71 

Samuel H Sabin. Windsor, Dane co., 18 00 

Abel Strong, M arcellon, Columbia co., 882 71 

Quartus Towry, Johnstown, Rock co. , '. . . . 6 00 

Robert Hornby, Fairdeld, Sauk oo., 496 06 

Thomas Ftevens, Dane, Dane oo.,. 200 06 

John Wightman, Berry, D^ne oo., Tftl 80 

Douglas Oliver, Glen Haven, Grant oo 1,000 00 

Joslah Pierce, PardeeviUe, Columbia oo., 400 00 

$6,903 28 
LOSSES PAID IN 1861. 

L D Lateer, Jaaesville, Rock co., $499 63 

Edward W>)sh, Centre, La VayeCte CO., 806 80 

Nathan Kellogg, Madison, Dane oo.,, 16 00 

Henry A Chapman, East Randolph, CoU oo.,. . . 20 00 

Jared BICbop, Jamestown, Grant 00., 871 00 

Allen Horie, Porter, Rock 00., 1,000^00 

O. C. Burdlck, Christiana, Dane 00.,. 2 00 

Samuel Crossett, Juneau, Dodge CO., 18 60 

Albert GMton,Ootla«eGft»v«,Danoeo., U 18 

Btepben Young, Somerset. St. Croix 00.^ 880 00 

ALBoebe,MoFarlaiid,Daneoo., 090 01 

Alfred Taber,DolaTan, Walworth 00., 860 00 

I«ydia D. Crocker, Lake MlUs. JeAnon oo. 2 00 

John ToUer, Bear Crook, Sauk 00,, 646 «6 
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WMtaara l^rginU— ItiBMOuroM nd SoMAry. 

BT MB8. HOTT. 

Within the lifetime of most who read these 
lines we shall know so much more than we 
now do of that portion of the Old Dominion 
called Western Virginia, that it will seem to 
hare added itself to the galaxj of States far 
more as a necessity of its indiyidual charac- 
ter than as a fragment of a disrupted sover- 
eignty, leaving it no other choice. And this may 
not be so dependent i^s might at first appear 
upon the approval or rejection of a final Judi- 
cial appeal. The fact that this comparatively 
unpopulated district, when in a most defence- 
less state, and with only an implied promise of 
help for any immediate sustainment, gave 
20,000 majority against the mad revolt of the 
always insolent and dominant Eastern section 
has gone far in awakening for it a popular sen- 
timent of approval in regard to this unprece- 
dented demand for admission to the rank of a 
State. Nor is this all. So nobly and so per- 
sistently has this confederation of counties 
stood up for the supremacy of the Old Flag, 
that there is room for doubt if any State, or 
section of State, of equal extent and resource, 
has done more in furnishing the grand whole 
of that Federal force that has been so munifi- 
cently outpoured. A generous impulse, as well 
as a selfish interest, now work together, ensur- 
ing it an attention it will not be in the nature 
of things to divert. 

The forty-eight counties lying west of that 
most fantastic line, now dividing the sacred 
soil of the old regime, may seem to the indif- 
ferent observer ^.poorly chosen area upon which 
to work out the material and build the glory 



of a State. When this was first talked of, as 
a possibility, in the Wheeling Convention of 
1861, 1 had the curiosity to look up informa- 
tion as to what were the resouroes of that por- 
tion of the State in oase it were allowed to set 
up for itself. Go search out the genealogy and 
prospective fortune of the veriest foundling, 
and you would find yourself about as rich In 
gleanings as in this ; the sum total, so far as 
the authorities went, being that Western Vir- 
ginia was very full of rocks and very scarce 
of water, had large forests and small fields, not 
much school-house, not many to go in case it 
had, very little internal improvement mnd very 
little prospect of having any more, its princi- 
pal railroad being there because Baltimore and 
Richmond were east of the Blue Ridge; in 
short, that in everything worth speaking of, it 
it was Western, not Eastern Virginia. Only 
in one particular did the authorities allow it to 
be at all worthy of comparison with the trans- 
AUeghanian of glorious history — what it 
had of improved land being worth more per 
acre than that on the other side of the moun- 
tains, it not having been so much subjected to 
the running-down cultivation of the << peculiar 
institution.'' From all this, it really seemed to 
be the least desirable, as a home, of any part 
of our great and varied Union. During the 
past summer a new volnme upon this entire 
sttliject came in my way. Fresh, vigorous, and, 
without controversy, truthful in its representa- 
tions, I gave it such attention as the health 
and circumstances of the time of its perusal 
rendered possible. This book can be f jund in 
but one place ; it was Westam Virginia itMlf. 
Does any one expect elaborate statements in 
regard to the mining, manufactories and agri- 
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enltore of the pMi of this new State, as an 
earnest of what it is to become ? There is no- 
thing, or almost nothing to be told. With but 



^pnfU filnm t^ ai^thina thatrcouM Jpropfrij be ymef^ an4 ^«Tijg ^hut^fapoagbt f,hm hfUBf io 
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little outside of this, saye these three staples 

of necessity, fire, light, and salt. Apropos of 

this, maj not one be pardoned for balancing 

thes* almost yitalizing products against thft 

figs and Don Quixote, which are so nearlj the 

all that one of the se called Great Powers has 

given te the world ? — also for quoting from the 

•hild's story of, '*How big was Alexander, 

Pa?" these lines: 

***^M not hfs ttotare mtAe blm great, 
Bot freataeN of hU nane." 

Western Virginia can scarcely be said to have 
a name yet, either small or great, and while it 
has the audacity to hajre in contemplation the 
working out of one, coal is abundant and is 
extensiTcly shipped by the N. W. Y. R. R. to 
the Ohio. In the ** to be or not to be " of va- 
rious other highways of transportation, for like 
uses, lies the question of how much this single 
commodity has to do with the material great- 
ness of the coming State. For, thanks to the 
unfolding science of the age, coal no longer 
stands simply, versus cold, as at first, nor ver- 
sus inertia, as in its second grand impulse in 
the progre^ of the world ; but now, as ton 
after ton is exhumed from the darkness where 
it has bided its time, every square foot seems 
to look up with the enquiry, ** What will you 
have?" If the oil, manufactured bo largely 
in its western counties, and by which nameless 
thousands are to-night reading the news of the 
day, may go for a prophecy of its future, en- 
cyolopssdias of prospective generations will not 
fail to give it honorable mention. 

Salt ! For the benefit of those who do not re- 
member the story, and beoause it illustrates 
the emphasis with which I wrote the above 
word, I will relate that on one occasion, that 
eloquent champion of the cause of the Ameri- 
oan Revolntion, Lord Chatham, commenced a 
speech In the House of Commons with the 
words, "Sugar, Mr. Speaker." Observing a 
smile through the audience, he paused, looked 
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fiercely around, and with a voice whose tone 
gave evidence of the most vehement anger, he 
pronounced again the word ** Sugar!*' three 



mirth, or want of the most appreciative atten- 
tion, he turned round disdainfully and asked, 
" Who will laugh at sugar now ? " 

Thi4 Kanahwa salt, of which such immense 
quantities are made in the valley of that name, 
or eiUt, wherever made, is net a' thing to be 
laughed at. Several circnmrtances that came 
under my notice during the summer assured 
me of this ; that one which made the deepest 
impressio'n being the sight of men, some of 
them flushed with the hot blood of youth and 
war. others in the silver-gray of age, but all 
BO persistent in their disloyalty that they had 
siuod the test of every other want, coming at 
last to the headquarters of a Federal officer 
and volunteering the oath of allegiance to the 
Government they had contemned, because that 
was the only way of getting possession of a 
barrel of salt. 

The primitive character of the people and 
civilization of the country is evidence that 
there has been very little effort to develop its 
resources beyond the demand for actual use. 
The mineral wealth of those deep-ribbed hills 
lies untouched of shaft or the miner's pick ; 
the water-fall of almost the entire country, is 
tumbling about pretty much as God left it, ap- 
plied to no useful purpose, and the fertility of 
those valleys that wind so gracefully away 
wherever rivers flow or hills lean, has never 
been tested. But on the face of the country 
lies evidence of wealth that waits but the hand 
of intelligent industry. In a journey either 
by public highway of railroad or pike, or 
through the rural districts north or south of ' 
these, you would scarcely find, from Parkers- 
burg to Stanton, a farm which at the North 
would pass for respectable ; and yet, nowhere 
in this land of all-bountifulness, have I seen a 
greater variety of things desirable for man and 
beast. 

Nor is this much less so as you approach the ' 
more mountainous regions where both Union 
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and Confederate troops had, for the past eight- 
een months, left ike r^ trail of ^ar. The eT- 
ident ease and slack-handednees ,wltl^ which 
these remits were reached eoidd not Irat lead the 
thou^htJTul obserter to Indulge In some jpict.ur- 
ings of the future of this "portion of the old 
Union that seemed opening to us with all the 
freshnttSB of a discovery. Many times, as such 
thoughts were aroused in my own mind, by anew 
prospect of the beauty and ungathered wealth 
that swept before my eyes, I have heard exclam- 
ations of delight ftrom the lips of those who de- 
Glared that Western Virginia was the only coun- 
try for which a man could afford to forego the 
boundless blue, and broad acres of the West. 
Indeed it was no uncommon thing to hear even 
the New England soldier announce his inten- 
tion, first to clear that fair land of the foul 
breath and footstep of treason, and then make 
it the New England of his adoption, admitting 
it to have every balance of advantage, save the 
Tankee and Plymouth Rock. If pressed to 
know how he, being the legitimate heir of the 
genius of the one and the prestige of the other, 
could afford to abandon the land of his fath- 
ers, I found no one so wanting in intelligent 
forecast but that he was ready to affirm that 
the Tankee would be with him and, wherever 
settled, by virtue of the principles he inherited, 
if true to them, he laid for the world a new 
Plymouth. 

If the natural products of the soil may be 
taken as indicating its capabilities there is no 
good reason for the generally accepted, but I 
think mistaken idea, that it is not to be an ag- 
ricultural State. Through valley, plain, up- 
land, and over the crests of those magnificent 
ranges of hills that seem to say to the one side, 
« we are here for defence,*' and to the oth- 
er, «*for defiance," the flora, fruits, grasses 
and timbers that abound with such a pro- 
digality of luxuriance, are witness that no 
man skilled in the science erf husi-andry would 
here need to bury his preference in other oc- 
cupation. 

Though very little attention has been paid 
to the cultivation of garden or orchard fruits, 
the native products of all small fruits are so 



plentiful and so fine that the table of the hum- . 
blest mountaineer does not remind you of the 
fact. As you approach what is now the sontn- j 
eastern boundary of the new State, and after I 
you are fairly out of any yalley through which 1 
you find your way to the more elevated lands, 
almost all traces of anything like small farms \ 
disappear, and instead you will see forests of : 
deadened timber where the woodman's axe has 
never cleared a bough or felled a tree, and . 
where the sod has never been broken or a seed . 
sown, grasses as fine as those that are usually 
secured by years of expense and waiting. — 
Here, with' only the care of an occasional salt- 
ing, are pastured immense herds of Cattle, and 
at intervals Of miles you will find Ihe shanty- 
looking homes of these natives whom you would 
not suspect of being called upon to pay taxes 
upon thousands of these acres. Find, did I 
say ? You will find but few of these native 
Virginians or the homes of their former habit- 
atioDS ; only the blackened chimneys and 
smouldering ruins that mark where they have 
been. The chivalry of this region are mostly 
engaged in the Quixotic enterprise of hunting 
up their rights, far away from the scenes where 
they had so long and so peaceably enjoyed 
them. 

In strange contrast to the desolations of war 
spreads out the landscape which it has taken 
generous nature but one season to bring up to 
such surpassing freshness. Beneath the blue 
arch of heaven, and standing in its golden air, 
no country I have yet seen can compare in 
scenery with Western Wirginia. Leaving the 
bluffs of the beautiful Ohio, and progressing 
through an extent of most picturesque and va- 
ried, but comparatively level land, you will 
find yourself so beguiled by the enchantments 
of the way that, ere you are aware, you will 
have left days behind you, and with them left 
pictures you will not soon forget ; a maze of 
loveliness and grace in the valleys and on the* 
rivers below, great swells of sloping sunlight^ 
thickets of evergreen, sudden brooks dashing 
across your way, the flowers and letivev of all 
woods that crown the summit of hilla that with- 
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oat wearinefls you hare climbed, until yon 
stand upon the topmost peak of some mountain 
range where stretched out a magnificence of 
prospect worthy the rapture of the enthusiast 
asd the hand of the artist. 

When I hear said, or read, as I sometimes 
do, that there are parts of this region of coun- 
try that will never be oleared up, but stand 
forerer clothed in the depths of primeval for* 
ests, I thank God for such reAiges in this world 
of mad improvement. It does me real good to 
be able to report that of a county I did not 
have an opportunity of visiting, a Federal offi- 
cer, whom I know to be loyal and truthful, told 
me that the first time he camped in Webster he 
thought he would have to stand up all night, 
there not being level room enough for him to 
safely lie down ! This is a county that does 
not appear on the maps, having been, within a 
quite recent date, made up of the southern part 
of Randolph, a bit of rochahontas, Greenbrier 
and others a4jacent. In justice to the county 
I ought, perhaps, to state that the person re- 
ferred to is tall, requiring something over six 
feet to be altogether comfortable. 

It is well, that in all parts of the world, there 
are visible and indestructible smybols, such as 
the Alps, Niagara and great Forests to remind 
us of the presence and brooding of the Infinite. 

In regard to the climate, resources and scen- 
ery of Western Virginia we find many who 
have reached widely difi'erent conclusions from 
these so briefly sketched; the cause seeming to 
be that they have either not seen whereof they 
judge, or merely looked at it from the lines of 
public travel, of which, as before said, there 
are few, and, as is often the case, through the 
least inviting portions. The first decade of 
years, after the war is fairly over, will render 
it a juster verdict than could now secure a fair 
hearing. Of the people, and their institutions, 
a word hereafter. 



Bow Flax.— Eveiy farmer shoujd sow a few 
acres of ground with flax-seed. Cotton is be- 
coming so scarce that some article must be sub- 
stituted for it. Our fathers and mothers form- 
erlv slept between linen sheets, used towels 
and table cloths, and we must do the same. — 
Besides, an immense quantity of bagging, ropes, 



&c. will also be wanted. An acre of good land 
will yield about ten bushels of seed, and a ton 
and a half to two tons of straw. The former 
is now selling at ^8 25 per bushelj and we on- 
derstand that it is in contemplation to erect 
machinery in our State that wiu make a market 
for the straw. The fWrmers threw away great 
quantities of straw the past season, thus mak- 
ing a great waste. The land should be prepar- 
ed the same as for oats, and the seed should be 
sown about the first of April. 



The (}reat International Exhibition'. 



GREAT BRITAIN, CONTINUBD. 

With the view of studying the Exhibition in 
the most natural order, we have crossed the 
Gardens from the Eastern Annexe, where, at 
our last visit, we saw the vast collection ef ag- 
ricultural and horticultural implements and 
macb ines, to the Western Annexe, which in- 
cludes all 

HEAVY MACHINERY IN MOTION. 

Standing at the entrance and looking down 
the length of this mighty hall, we behold a 
spectacle such as never before greeted the eye 
of- man. This Annexe is two hundred feet 
wide and nine hundred and seventy-five feet 
long ; thus affording a surface upon the floor 
of one hundred and ninety-flve thousand 
square feet, economically packed with power- 
ful and beautiful machinery adapted to every 
conceivable use, all moving at the top of 
their speed, and executing each its predeter- 
mined work for the inspection of thousands of 
curious admirers who throng the avenues, or 
crowd here and there, in wondering groups. 

Listen a moment! Was there ever on earth 
such a blending of dissonances, making har- 
monious music of a ceaseless whirr, and hum, 
and hiss, and clank, and click, and rattle, and 
thundering roar, which would turn one's brain 
and fit him for a mad -house, were it not that 
they all speak so eloquently of the Progress of 
Man? 

British machinery occupies that portion of 
the Annexe adjoining the main body of the 
Exhibition Palace, and fills about five-eighths 
of the entire space. Beyond Great Britain, 
France, Austria, Switzerland, Denmark, Bel- 
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g^QiB, Prassia, Italy and Sweden are each well 
re pre e e nied. But of these we propose an ex* 
amination on some fUtare ocoaslon, when the 
speoial exhlbittons of those soTeral oonntriea 
oometo be eonsidered. For to-day we may 
confine our hurried inspection to what is here 
shown by the British Kingdom, which, in this 
department, as in almost erery other, is ahead 
of the rest of the world. 

MABINB ENGINES 

Come first in order. Some of them are not 
more remarkable for their massiTeness and 
power than for the perfection and beauty of 
their finish. One — a representative of the best 
high and low pressure engine— presents a va- 
riety of improvements, and when prodded 
with apparatus for super-heating the steam, 
feed- water heaters, &o., is said to consume but 
two pounds of coal per indicated horse power. 
There are, likewise, several other marine en- 
gines of improved and peculiar construction, 
two of them with direct-acting, inverted cyl- 
inders ; that is, with the two cylinders working 
vertically over the crank-shaft, and theteby 
economizing width— a consideration of great 
importance in the narrow hold of a ship. 

We find, also, an interesting ooUection of 
models illustrative of the history and present 
condition of screw steam navigation—among 
them models of the engines used in the King- 
ston and Holyhead mail service, so remarkable 
for the high speed and regularity with which 
the passages are performed across the 'Irish 
Channel. The contract time for making the 
passage is 8| hours, which requires a high de- 
gree of speed ; and so far from ever failing to 
" oome to time»" in 18G1 they made an aggre- 
gate gain of 41 hours, or about 4 minutes on 
each passage. The English are famous for this 
kind of regularity and reliability in all matters 
involving the public interest, while we Tan- 
kees are more of the tlamr-ahead sort without 
so much regard to that invariability which is 
essential to the comfort and convenience of the 
great pablio. 

LAND BNOnrnS and £O0OMOTiyBS 

Are numerous and equally interesting. — 



Those intended for agricultural use have al- 
ready been referred' to. It remains to take a 
look at the stationary engines for use in fiMsto- 
ries, mills, mines, and at the locomotive en- 
gines, of att of which there are seteral rery 
interesting examples. 

The road engines, or ^ther road steam-car- 
riages, we briefly alluded to in an article on 
steam plowing. It would not be correct to say 
that they are common in England, though sev- 
eral of them have been constructed and used 
with considerable satisfaction. They resemble 
in general appearance, the ordinary portable 
agricultural steam engines, and are usually 
constructed with disconnecting gear, so that 
the power may be used, when desired, for driv- 
ing threshing, grinding, and other machinery. 

" The Aveliug or Porter engine," which we 
saw at Famingham making its way along the 
road, and through the fields, and up and down 
steep hills with all the facility with which a 
well trained mule could have traversed the 
same paths, was driven by an endless chain, 
which transmits the power from the engine to 
the driving wheels ; the steering being effected 
by a single small wheel in front. 

Bray's engine for roads is peculiar in that it 
has a series of apertures in the driving wheel 
tires, through which, by means of an eccen- 
tric, a series of blades or teeth may be pro- 
truded, in order to gain additional hold on 
steep inclines or soft roads. The power is 
transmitted by pinions on the crank-shaft^ 
gearing into large toothed wheels in the drir- 
ing wheels ; steering effected by a screw worm 
and sector. 

There would seem to be no sufficient reason- 
why locomotive engines for road use should 
not succeed, and, from what we have seen in 
England, it is onr opinion that they will ulti- 
mately come into extensive use for oertain pur- 
poses. 

GEBW*S lOB LOOOMOTZyX 

is a novelty, and we must look at it. It differs 

in cohstruction from tiie Tankee invention by 

Norman Wiard. "but may meet with a like fate. 

It looks like an ordinary tank engine with 
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oiilj one pftir of wheels, fire fee^ iu diametei 
and tind^ed with steel iipik^s to Usur^ a hold 
upon the i«!e. Thq forq. part of the boiler 13 ; 
supported en a frame with pled mnners; the 
frame being acyustable bj meajos of a hand^ 
steering wheel on the driver's platform. 

THE RAILWAY LOCOMOTIVES 

Are most f them splendi^. examples of the 
superior skill of the English workers in iron. 
In external appearance they are not so showy 
as the American Engines, but some of them 
are more powerful than any we remember to 
have seen in the United States. Here is one 
that weighs 27 tons, and has repeatedly made 
60 to 70 miles per hour. It is supported upon 
eight wheels, the driying wheels being 8 feet 
6 inches in diameter. The cylinders are 17} 
inches in diameter, with two feet stroke, and 
are placed outside the wheels Centre of grav- 
ity lowered by suspending the boiler under the 
driving axle. 

Here is another whose weight is 35 tons ; 
effective power, as measured by a dynamome- 
ter, equal to 743 horses. It is said to be ca- 
pable of drawing a train with a gross weight 
of 120 tons at the rate of 60 miles an hour on* 
fair gradients. iThe boiler will bear a press- 
ure of 120 pounds to the square inch, and when 
employed in the mail service, with a train of 
90 tons, is accustomed to make the moderate 
speed of 29 miles per hour, including stoppa- 
ges, with the consumption of but 21 lbs. of 
coke per mile. 

But the most novel feature of any railway 
locomotive is that which characterizes an ex- 
press engine exhibited by the London & North- 
western Railway Company. The tender of 
this engine is provided with an apparatus for 
replenishing the supply of water while the 
train is in motion : this is effected by a curved 
tube of reetangular section, which is capable 
of being lowered so as to dip into a trough of 
water placed between the rails ; the impulse 
imparted to th« water by the tr^in in motion 
causes it to rise lit the tube and flow into the 
tender tank. In actual practice, the troughs 
are used in lengths of a quarter of a milO) and 
a speed greater than 15 miles per hour is re- 



quisite to mak% ib# appop act. At 22 miles an 
hour 1080 gallons can be picked up out of .one 
trongU, and U80 gallons ft 35 mi^es perihour, 
at which speed the maximum ,f ffeot is produced.. , 

JU^LS 

Of various kinds are on exhibition — flouring 
mills, mills for the manufacture of Unseed oil, 
and mills for the nlanufaoture of sug$r from 
the cane. 

One of the last of these is remarkable for 
its massivencss and immense power, on which 
account it constitutes a marked feature of this 
branch of the Exhibition. It consists of three 
horizontal iron rollers, having their surface 
slightly roughened by shallow grooving. The 
juice expressed by these rollers is lifted by a 
pump worked by a crank attached to one of 
the rollers. 

This mill is driyen by a powerful beam steam 
engine. Total weight of mill, 140 tons. 

Hydraulic presses, centrifugal pumps, blow- 
ing engines, ventilators, and many other ma- 
chines for as many purposes crowd this part of 
the building and challenge our attention, but 
*♦ must wait another day.*' 

ICE-MAKING BT STEAM ! 

If the East India monarch, who had never 
seen ice, felt himaelf trifled with and insulied 
by the foreign . visitor who attempted io con< 
vince him that in the country from which he 
came, the water became so hard in the winter 
that an elephant could walk upon it, what 
would he have said had he been told thf t it 
was capable of being reduced to that condition 
by steam ? 

Fifty years ago the possibility of this would 
not have been believed by even an enlightened 
Anglo-Saxon philosopher. And yet this very 
thing is being done here to-day, with the ther* 
mometer up to 90<^ in the shade ! 

Let us elbow our way through the wonder^ 
ing crowd and see the matheen that does it. 
That it i^ actually made by it none will doubt, 
for at one end the«water goes in, and at the 
other, cakes of beautiful ice, two inches thick, 
come out almost without ceasing. *< But is it 
tc«f." Look at the thirsty, melting multitude 
who eagerly catch at the broken fragments so 
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: hftBdf Imii btflieTv. . • u 

"Btit hcnr ig'lhe ice m»d«?^ Viry liftiply 
indeed. This ift the principle: eTapomtioii is 
a coa!hig process. Tbis thetyry is Febognlz^d 
eYerj time w4 sprinkle water upon tl&e Boor 6f 
otir apartments in summer. The water evapo- 
rates, and in becoming Tapot takes with it a 
portion of the heat of the apartment. So now, 
if we could find something which would act in 
the same manner upon water as it acts upon 
the floor, only more rapidly, the temperatnre 
of the water might be so diminish^ as that it 
would be Arozen. Sulphuric ether is a liquid 
which vaporizes very ra|)idly, and is hence very 
cooling. Put a drop upon your hand and see 
how cool it makes it at once. 

But ether would not naturally vaporize so rap- 
idly as to freeze water in contact with it. Is there 
no way by which the rapidity of that process 
might be increased sufficiently to accomplish 
that object? Yes, by simply removing the air 
which presses upon the surface of the ether 
with a weight of 15 pounds to the square inch 
and thus retards the formation ef vapor. This 
may be readily done by .means of an air pump; 
and this is what is now being done before our 
eye?. 

The elher is contahied in a tight veuel sar* 
rounded by a quantity of salt water in another 
larger vessel; «nd the nix is exhausted, from 
the ether vessel by a pump working with a 
piston air-tight. This vaporizes the ether so 
fast that the. salt water is suddenly reduofd to 
a temperature below the fireezing point. It is 
then compelled U> flow through a long, close 
box containing tin moulds of ptre water, wbieh 
is thereby fro^ten and delivered in beautiful 
cakes by the traveling frttme which moves in * 
direction contrary to the refrigerating current. 

The ether vapor removed at every fittroke of 
tile pomp 18 pasted over to a oeadeBaer wliere 
it reassumes the ether form and is then rettun* 
ed io the avnporatiiig vessel to be need agaJUi 
and agaib-. 

«<But what has steam to do with all this t '* 



tt iwarl»»Uie Vtmf aiMi, drives. tbe.ptherm%T^ 
ohlneiTs. / T^» preiBes9.,U» ,iharefj»pe^ lit4^ly,i 
themUti^S'OfjM.lvsAMAin, . / t ,. ^ . 

IPhtS one'm«eh(ne i» eapffbleiof su^plyinff' 
all Ue ie^ rdquiired in the Bxhibitioni 

Olanoiilig hvrvMly at a vast Mimbel?>oif ma* 
chines fbr maMng briofe, far prepMhi^peat, • 
brewt»g msehinee and- coolers, bottiing and 
corking mwihines^ washing machinee, era Aitfg 
mavhinee, wire-rope and telegraphic cable- 
making maohinery,- automaton mhit weighing 
maohinei, electro-magnetic engines, and a* 
thousand others, we come finally to the ma^ 
nificent display of 

SPINHn?« AMD WXAVrRQ MACBIXIBT. 

Of these, another day. 



Wi]|ter,XTeatngTlienglU9-rF«n94Pg|lQt tiw, 
IC^anest Oopnpation af^r all. 

BoiiQB, Wis. FAnsfxn ."--The remarks . of 
Adolphus, in the FebmaryJHo* of the FABiCKn, 
were read with interest by th/e under^igiMd,. 
and for his enpouri^gjBineot, I would say that 
fanners do 4iot.. acquire riohfda ^d indejuend- 
e^ife because they are ahraya ap;! anifpnaly 
successful in eaoh^aad all of their various pro-, 
joct3 and undM'tfbkiifgfif but it js throng^ eter-. 
nal vigilance and patient, utttiriag.. parseyer*. 
anee, that a compe^qice through-, fai^in^nf ^• 
usually attained^ 

Planting and tending fru^t trees, the froitfr 
of which they will, perhaps, never eat^ sow^g. 
and planting grain from which .th^y do not re- 
alize a paying crop ; digging and gat^iering, 
unsound potatoes; picking mildewcid goose- 
berries, and losing now and then a favorite 
tree or shrub, is nothing more than falls to. the 
lot of all mortal farmers* 

It is said that whatever has been done can, 
under, the same olrcumstances, be done a^^ain ;, 
th^efor^, by observing^ as we mj^y, the su<$-. 
QCMes Ytihkh have attended tl^e efforts of som.e 
farmers in this State, in the way of raising 
fruit and other farm produj^)«, aH who choose 
may reasoi^ablj hope to eat f^uit pluck^^ tcffip, 
tiwir awn vi^iies a^d ti^aee, ev^n in this *' rari; 
%ble, and inhoi^ti^ble « clime.'' We mi^y aleo 
QsuaUy expect to raise an oTfirpIn^ and, now 
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and then, under ftiToraMe civoontotanoes, a re- 
marlUbble orop of wheat, eati, com &e.; and 
if we properly plant and cnltiTate oar potatoes 
wemajhopeto be fuoeeeefiil in securing' en 
abundance of them alao. But if, inconte 
quence of uafaTorable weather, or eome other 
ciroume tance not under our control, aa appeara 
to haTC been the case with, Adolphue, " our po- 
tatoes nearly all rot,*' we may perhaps gather 
enough sound ones for the use of our own ftun- 
iliec, while the compensation which the me- 
chanic reoeiTos for his day's work is altogether 
too insufficient to buy them, and his famUy are 
obliged to go without. 

If people who usually handle the most mon- 
ey could be said to live under the most farora- 
ble circumstances for obtaining a comfortable 
Uyelihood, and at the same time be, in the 
same proportion, less subject to disappoint- 
ments '<depen<£ng on circumstances not 
under their control," then might it be said 
that the occupation of a mechanic, merchant^ 
or lawyer is more desirable than that of a 
farmer; but so long as the fkrmer holds the 
staiF of life in his own hands, so loUg as the 
proTisions, and the material for clothing of the 
professional man, are produced solely through 
the exertions and skill of the farmer; so long 
as the mechanic is dependent on the farmer for 
employment, may we not with truth say that 
the fkrmer is of all men the most independent, 
and the least liable to encounter misfortunes 
arising from "circumstances not under his 
control?" 

Nor is it an argument against the superior 
occupation of the fkrmer to say that he does 
not pocket as much money during the year as 
the mechanic or merchant. He does not need 
it ; he Utos upon his ftirm, and thou^ he meets 
with many losses and disappointments, his ex- 
penses are less than his income, and he is, in 
consequence, as rich as any one need desire to 
be. 

It is essential for the fkrmer, in order to suc- 
cess, to cultiTate wndpottett a patient, hopefdl 
disposition, and to obtain which he shouM 
study his relatiTC condition and importance 
among men, and learn to prise his own Inde- 



pendence. If, aa ifr sesnetimeB tha ease, hia 
cropa lUl, in oonaequance of an untimely flrost, 
the «bug," or <*bHght," it ia almost alwsja 
within his power, (and that, too, without any 
material inoonTcnience), to postpone his bnild- 
ing» buying cabinet ware» or painting and da- 
cerating his buildings, as tlie case may be, to 
a more conTenient season ; but the mechanic 
at such times finds himself out of employment, 
proyisions high, and his little ones wanting for 
bread. 

If there is a young man who wishes to en- 
gage in a business that will be sure to bring 
him the greatest amount of leisure at middle 
age, there is nothing better than fkrming and 
horticulture. And whi)e he is thus engaged 
in tilling the soil, he will be sure to be employ- 
ed in a healthy occupation. In short, if he 
would be independent, let him procure a piece 
of land, go to work upon it, keep within his 
means, shun the lawyer, aroid the doctor, be 
temperate and honest that he may possess a 
clear conscience, improve his spot of earth that 
he may leare the world better than he found it, 
and then if he cannot '^Uto happily, and die 
contented, there is no hope for him.'* 

Geo. H. Adams. 
J>AxriLLM, Wis., Teb. 1808. 



Kbbp out 07 Cities. — Farmers' sons often 
go to New York, or to some other large city, 
with a few hundred dollars, ** to start busi- 
ness." What simpletons ! Why, not one in a 
hundred who ''starts business'^ ih our cities 
gets rich, while the most of them drag out the 
most miserable of Uycs in care and anxiety. 
These are facts, youn^ men, and we advise you 
to stay at home,or strike a *'bee line" for the 
cheap lands of the We8t.*^ifmer. . 
♦ 

Poplar Rails. — Joseph Roberts, of Ridge- 
way, Wisconsin, writes the Wisconsin Farmer: 
*' I can produce poplar rails, made in the month 
of April, in the year 1846, that are sound this 
day, free f^om rot, and better than any oak 
rail I have in my fence, made at the same date. 
The trees were felled after the leaf had come 
out, and in splitting the trees the bark came 
oif, and every rail oeing ftree f^om bark, the 
timber seasonad at onoe--henee the durabili- 
ty."— J^ovriwi of Agriculture. 

Remarks. — ^We have now upon our premises 
Common cedar posts planted in the spring of 
1847, which have done their work, an4 will b^ 
removed next spring, after a service of sixteen 
years. — JBz. 
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4tel»ci of Join IMcr H«bel, flMT felM AUftoUo Monthly. 

1>*j« know the nad to th' b«>l of floor? 

At break o> daj lot down thA ban. 
Aai lAow yottr whoat floM ho«r bf taDV 

Till Mmdovn— foa, till •hina of Hari. 

y«f P*f »»»y tha IttaJonf day. 

Hot loaf aboat, nor gapa anond ; 
And thal^ tba road to tba tbnabla' floor, 

And Into tbe kitobeo, IHl ba boand ! 

D'ja kooir the road where dollars are 7 

9M|ow the red eentt hare and there, 
Yor If a man laavee theoB, I gaeie 

He won't find doUare anjwbere. 

jyj9 know the road to tandaj*fe reetf 
Jiattf 



k don% of week daja ba aftard J 
ji neld and workahop do y'r beet, 
And Sandaj aomes Iteelf, Tve heerd. 

Oq BatorOaja it*i notftooft 

" ' ca a baaketltal o* eheei^ 
I lots of farden ttofl; 



l»rlon a baaketltal o> 
A roaat, and loto of farden 
And, Ilka aa not, a Jng of beer. 

D'ye knoif tbe road to poverty ? 
Tomin 



at any tavern ilgn} 
un in— U*a tempdn^ aa ean be. 
There's bran*-new cards and llqaor fine. 



In the laai taTem there** a saok, 
And when the oash y>r pocket qalta, 

M hand the wallet on y*r beak— 
xon Tagabond ! see how It flta ! 

D'ye know what road to honor leads 7 
And good old agef— a lovely tight I 

By way o> tampeianee, hooett deeds, 
And tiyin* to do y>r dooty right. 

And whan the road Ibrka ary ilda, 
And yon'ra In doabt wbloh one it la. 

Stand Btffl and let yV eoneolenoe gulda$ 
Thank God, it can't lead moeh amSai ! 

And now, the road to draroh-yard gate 
Ton needn't ask. Go anywhere 1 

Vbr whether roondabont or straight, 
All roads at test witt briog yon there. 

Go, fbarin'God,ba» lovhi* more ! 

I've tried to bean haneat gnide,— 
Ton'll find the grava haa got a doer, 

And Bomethitt' for yea toother side. 



Covering Gxatt Seed. 

I most heartily approTe of joor Tiews as to 
the importance of fknners giying more atten- 
tion to the growing of the tame grasses. Am 
intending to set some of my neighbors an ex- 
ample in this respect. Is there anything bet- 
ter than the old fashioned bush to coyer with? 

H. W. 
Waukbha Co. Wis. 

[Qlad some of our readers are waking np to 

the importanee of grass and.stook growing. 

Th« bush does very well ; but we haye lately 

seen notice of a simple oontriyance whioh may 

answer still better, as it will more easily oruni- 



ble the lamps and smooth down the surface. 
It consists of a miil slab, a foot or more wide, 
and 8 to 10 feet long, with holes bored at each 
end about two feet f^om the extremities. Into 
these two holes two chains are fastened, their 
ends being attached to the whiffletree. The 
slab thus arranged is drawn with the rounded 
side down, and may bear any weight deemed 
necessary. — ^£d.] 



The Cnltnre of Flax. 



In the times long ago, when our grandmoth- 
ers plied the spinning wheel and skillfully 
twirled the distaff, flax was an important pro- 
duct of Amerioan agriculture — at least, no 
farmer felt that he properly proyided against 
the nakedness of his own immediate flock, un- 
less the flax patch had its appropriate place 
on the farm. But Eli Whitney was bom with 
a spinning-jenny in his head, and the music of 
the old-fashioned wheel ceased. For fifty 
years Cotton has been supreme. Just now his 
reign is suspended by the existing blockade of 
the Southern coast, and the ancestral wheel or 
soiuething better must take its place again, for 
a time, in the home of the American fanner. 

But the working of flax will not be confined 
to the simple machinery and processes employ- 
ed by the last generation. The Q eniua of Me- 
chanics, who forgets none of the world's in- 
dustries, has not labored for cotton and silk 
and wool alone. There is machinery now for 
seeding, pulling, scutching and dressing, spin- 
ning and weaying flax. Kor has the Genius of 
Chemistry been asleep. Processes haye been 
inyented by whioh the rotting may be expedi- 
ted, by which the fibre may be so " cottonized " 
as to be worked upon cotton machinery, while 
the bleaching, which a few years ago req,uired 
exposure on the grass for many weeks is now 
completed in a yen^few hours. 
.. But it is in the jnroducUon that farmers are 
chiefly interested, and we hear them asking 
the all-important question, « Can it be made 
to p^y ? " We think it can. Why not ? Let 
us look at the figures : 

The preparation of the soil and the seeding 
are not more expensiye or laborious than for 
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moat crops. Suppose, then,' tliat yda reoeite 
only a fair arerage crop, say 15 bnshets of nt€d 
and one ton of straw. In ordimtyy times the 
seed will sell for'Sl per busfareT; and the crude 
fibre for $10. If the straw is palled, tllfe har^ 



vesting will cost more tliaii the harvesitng of we had frequent occasion to observe this. Et- 



grain. But pulling is taOt necessary. -It may 
be cut by machinery ; in' which case the extra 
expense will be a mere trifle. According to 
this estimate, the a^^regate income would be 
$25 per acre per annum. 

But suppose the seed is worth $1.50 per 
bushel, (it is now worth $4,) and the straw 
$15 per ton, and that you raise 25 bushels and 
1} tons to the acre — figures but moderate in 
view of the demi^nd for the next sereraY years, 
and entirely within the possibility of good soil 
and good culture. In' that case your crop 
would be worth $60 per acre — a result certain 
ly more profitable than even 30 bushels of 
wheat at the unusual price of one dollar per 
bushel. 

*< But is fiax not a hard crop on the eoil ? " 
They say so ; and when it was the fashion to 
puTl'it up root and branch, and never to ma- 
nure the soil, it is not unreasonable to conclude 
that it did prove an exhaustive crop. But that 
it must necesstirily be more exhanitive than 
many others in common eultrvation, we have 
no conclusive evidence. 

THE so a AND ITS PREPAEATION. 

As the desiral^le portions of the flax plant 
are the fibre and oi1~H!ub8tances rich in carbon 
— it is apparent that the soil on which it is to 
be grown should also be rich in earbonaoeons 
materials. Good, dark, rich, alluvial MU are 
the best, therefore, although successful crops 
may be grown upon well manured soils of » 
poorer quality. In this regard it does not ma- 
terially differ ftrom corn or Voot crops. No 
crop will snoceed, in the beil sense of the word, 
without proper rotitfon, and it is probably true 
of flax that So far from being an exception io 
the rule, it is believed by those who have^had 
moat experience that it is more exacting than 
many others. The farmers of the Netherlands' 
and of Flanders are more particular thka any 
others fn the world, perhaps, in regaM'to the 



matter of rotati^ft usAiuMoAng, and it is 
thiweihfttfltoof ik% beat ii9«liiy w piK4iuw4t 

—flax fit for the finest work In llnlsia ^^odtt^ed 
In any country. 
During our travel* laat summer in <FUnd/»r8, 



ery thing that could be made to contrfbnte to 
the fertility of the sell was put upon it,'wMle 
the cultivation was as thorough as the best 
garden culture v« ever saw in Aaerica. The 
crops which flax is made; to follOff jn those 
countries, especially in light soils, are rye and 
barley with turnips after them the sanie year. 
In Ireland it is sown after potatoes; 

SEIDIKO. 

The seed is usually sown broadcast, though 
it may also be sown in drills, like wheat,' with 
corresponding advantage^ The quantity will 
vary according to the object of its ]: Ian ting. — 
If for the seed, one buehel will be ample^ea- 
pecially if drilled-— but if for fibre> then the 
quantity should be about one half more, as 
the straws will, in that case, require to be small- 
er and more numerous. 

It should be sewn about the last of April or 
first of May — in other words, after the frosty 
nights are passed — on well pulverized soli, and 
eithej lightly harrowed in with a woodeik-tboth. 
ed harrow, or *' brushed'* in with the btishy 
bough of a tree. This is because it will not 
bear deep covering. Moist weather is desira- 
ble. 

If sown in drills the same caution must be 
observed relative to deep covering — it should 
not be covered more than about half an inoh 
deep. 

In the old countries the crop, when two or 
three inches high, is carefuUy weeded. In this 
country, it is hardly supposable that our im- 
patient, unreasonable farmers will do anything 
of that sort. 

[to be continued.] 



Hew te GvltiTBte Pewiats. 

Mtt. EniTOB :— I eee by the February No. 
one ef your eerr^ondents wishee to cultivate 
the peanut. I have raised them two* years ami 
will give him my mode. Th^ arerahndis 
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erer^ respect like the sweet potato. Plant the 
peanut .in a hot bed, or box in the housei about 
the first of April, where they will germinate 
and get a good start for early transplanting in 
your field or garden. Then cultiTate like the 
tomato or potato. The vine of the peanut is 
similar to the myrtle, and bears a yellow blos- 
som, very fragrant. The soil should be sandy, 
as you can get a quicker growth, for they need 
a long season to ripen. C. B. Church. 

OAcrrsLD, Wis. 

■ i»« I . . ■ > 

Cnltint;^ of Tobaoeo ia WisGoafi&.— Prep«m- 
tionof the BoiL— Planting and Transplanting. 

Tobacco has so strong a hold ujJon the crav- 
ing appetite of the semi-ciyilixed man of to- 
day, that we have pretty much despaired of 
success in convincing the agriculturists of 
America that it ought not to be grown. De- 
mand is pretty sure to create a supply, no 
matter how vile tlie thing demanded. Men will 
chew and smoke ai»d snuff the abominable 
weed, and hence we may expect that it will 
' continue to be produced tomewhire, if not ev- 
erywhere. Statisticians tell us that no less 
than one billion two hundred and fifty millions 
dollars worth are consumed every year ! Think 
of how many schools might be munificently 
endowed with this annual waste ! 

The whole amount of bread consumed in 
New York city in one year is valued at $8,- 
000,000. Total value of cigars consumed, 
three and a haff millions ! And yet the Go- 
thami tea' claim to be civilized people, and are, 
as the world now understands civilization. 

But we have set it down as a sure thing that 
the tyrant Tobacco will still reign on for at 
least a hundred years; and the question now 
oomea, who will attend to the succession, so 
that the family become not extinct ? Not we. 
But we are told that there are farmers in Wis- 
consin who, stimulated by the hope of gain, 
now that the Southern supply is cut off, are 
anxious to try what can be done with it in this 
State, and at the solicitation of such we have 
consented to so far compromise the Christian 
character of our journal as to give them the 
benefit of such practical information as we 
have at hand. 



Several gentlemen have already turned their 
attention to thiacrop, and a feVr have been cul- 
tivating it with profit for years. Ai a State, 
however, we have done almost nothing in this 
dir^tion. On the other hand, Iowa, our next 
door neighbor, has made it quite an important 
branch of her husbandry, producing, accord- 
ing to the last U. S. census, three hundred and 
twelve thousand, nine hundred and nineteen 
pounds of tobacco — *'an amount," says Mr. 
Klippart, of Ohio, *' greater than was produced 
by California, Delaware, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Maine, Rhode Island, Vermont, Texas, Minne- 
sota, and Wisconsin, all together, in that year." 
As a whole, k»wa is undoubtedly better adapt- 
ed for the production of tobacco than this State; 
at the same time the results of experiments 
made here show conclusively that it may be 
made an important crop with us. 

PROPAGATION. ^ 

The tobacco plant has a luxuriant growth, 
aad requires a good, rich soil, in order to the 
best results, though we have seen very good 
crops upon what wou.d be called a light and 
rather weak soiL In tUs northern climate, it 
is.oiir eonvtciioB tkst a 43«iaid«n^blo-«dmixturo 
of sand would the belter insura- ila pvoper 
growth and early maturity. 

The more common way of propagating ia to 
sow the seed in a hot-bed, or cold frame, very 
much after the method employed for tomatoes 
or cabbages. Pulverize the soil thoroughly, 
rake off smoothly, sow on the seed at the rate 
of about one ounce to the square rod, roll with 
a hand-roller, not covering the seed, antf cover 
over with a glass frame. In two to three weeks 
the plants will be up, after which care must be 
taken to keep the frames well ventilated. ' As 
the plants progress, they will require frequent 
watering, and, if too thick, mu st be thinned 
out. If the weather should be warm and sun- 
ny, the cover mny be taken off during the mid- 
dle of the day to give the plants a preparatory 
hardening f%-r transplanting; which maybe 
attended to as soon as thpy are about three 
inches high. But, unless very late in starting, 
a hot-bed will not be essential^ 
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PBXPAEATIOir OP PIBLD SOIL POft PLAKTIIIO. 

If ike ipround jon intend to deyote to this 
crop was plowed last autumn, '*11 the better. 
You will haye a stronger growth, and be less 
likely to suffer from the depredations of the 
cut worm and other enemies of the crop. But 
if not, then it should be manured well, and 
plowed as early in the spring as the soil will 
admit of. Then, in May, plow again, and har- 
row, so as to mix the manure thoroughly with 
the soil ; mark off both ways, as for corn, and 
with the hoe draw up a little hill in the centre 
of each square, spatting it down with the blade 
of the hoe. 

THE PLANTIKO OUT 

Should be performed, if possible, in 
moist weather, and the plants should be drawn 
with caution so as not to break the teoder root> 
lets. If the weather should be dry when it is 
required to plant out, it will be important to 
wet the hill with a pint or so of water a half 
hour previous to setting. Farther directions 
for cultiyating, and for gathering and curing 
the orop will be published with illustratione, in 
subsequent numbers. 



Beedi of the " Ambalfma" Tt»baooo Plant, from 
Hon. A. A. BurUm, Miaiiter to V^w OroiuidA. 

The following communication flrom Judge 
Barton, late of Kentucky, and present Minis- 
ter to the Qoyemment of New Grenada, was 
accompanied by the seeds to which it refers. 
The Judge will please receiye our grateiU ac- 
knowledgements for them, and our assurances 
that they shall be promptly placed in the hands 
of carofbl caltlvators of Tobacco, for the trial 
of the adaptability of the plant whieh they 
represent to the climate of Wisconsin. — Editob 
Fa&xbb.] 

Leqation of ths Unitbd States, \ 
Bogota, Dec. 6, 1862. / 

Sin : — The enclosed seeds are of the yariety 
known here as the " Ambalema '' tobacco plant. 
The leaf produces a cigar inferior in some re- 
spects and superior in others, to the Havana. 
I send it for experiment in Wisconsin. 

The plant flourishes, in this yicinity, under 
a temperature of 70° to 80<> Fahr., with fre- 



quent ohowen. Boil, a well drained grayoUy 
or sandy loam, with clayey and grayelly tab- 
BoiL It is not topped here, as in the United 
States : but the leayes are taken ft^m the stalk 
as they ripen. 

I am, Sir, yery respectftilly. 

Your obedient Seryant, 

Allah A. Burtox. 
To Dr. J. W. HoTT, Madison, Wisconsin. 
♦ 
Comments 'aadlBnggoftioBi tooehiag the Inter- 
sets of the JFannor. 

[The fbllowing letter, though not intended 
for publication, contains a number of sugges- 
tions worthy of a place in the Farmer, and 
the author will therefore pardon the liberty we 
haye taken in laying it before our readers. — 
Ed.] 

Frieed Hott : — I should haye sent you the 
money for the Farmer before (his, had not I 
wanted to write you for information, and sug- 
gest something to you for my old friend the 
Farmer. 

I haye liyed in Wisconsin oyer ten years, 
haye taken the Farmer oyer nine. The times 
are hard with me, ihe chinch bugs haying de- 
stroyed my com, and most of my wheat ; but 
the Farmer is indispensible. My wife, child- 
ren and friends read it with interest. We are 
yery glad that we are to hear from Mrs. Hoyt 
again. We haye all missed her in the Youth's 
Corner. My little boy wanted to know if she 
meant him in " Suppose so." » « * » 

I wish for information with regard to the 
gray willow ; haye you any knowledge of it 
for a hedge ? whether the scions are to be set 
horizontal or perpendicular ? It is highly re- 
commended in the TVibune and PrairU Farmer, 
I intend to try it ; it will be beautiful if not 
useful. I do not confine myself to corn and 
potatoes alone; I take real pleasure in planting 
trees of yarious kinds, shrubbery, &c. 

When I commenced farming, I bought differ- 
ent kinds of plum trees, ' cultiyated them with 
care for years, had fine trees but no plums. I 
went to the woods in the season of plums tad 
marked the best I could find, and transplanted 
them in the spring, and now haye as good a 
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Tftriety as I wlah for, and shall go to no mors 
nurseries for better. 

I belioTe there has not been reoommended a 
better article for hedge than the Osage orange, 
unless it is the gray willow, and I have no ex- 
perienee in that. Six ^ears past I set out about 
120 rods ; most of it lived. I pruned it ac- 
cording te the reoommeiidations, it did not do 
as well aa X exp«<»t«d, i^d | left it io Utc or 
die, as it was CTerjwhere spoken against. It 
lired through the hard winters. I then oulti- 
rated 20 rods of it as I would com, without 
pruning. It is now a beautiful and good hedge, 
wtih some exceptions where I neglected to 
transplant. If I had cultiTated it properly I 
should have had at this time a hedge that would 
haye been usefiil and ornamental. 

I would suggest to you to describe the symp. 
toms and remedies for the yarious diseases of 
horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, &c. We frequently 
see cures for different diseases of stock, and 
the symptoms are not given. How shall we 
know what the disease is unless we know the 
symptoms ? Perhaps you will say, buy a book 
that treats of the various diseases of stock. 
Some of us are not able to take the Fabmxb, 
and buy the book besides ; besides, we want 
the authority of the Fabmbk. 

I have not written this for publication, and 
have written more than I intended when I com- 
menced, but if there is anything you think is 
worthy of notice, you can do as you please. 
I esteem you as a friend to the farmer, and 
therefore a friend of mine ; thus I have writ- 
ten. I shall do the best I can for the Faemeb. 
I have paid subscriptions for individuals years 
ago and have never been refunded. 

S. M. HUMBS. 
BTLvnTKB, Teh. 10,1863, 



noose on one end and tie the other to a stick. 
When yon see a gopher, follow him to his hole, 
then set the slip-noose end of your line in the 
mouth of the hole about two inches from the 
top of the ground ; then place yourself at the 
other end of the line In such a position that 
the gopher will come up with his back toward 
you, which position you can determine by the 
slant of the hole, and you won't have long to 
wait before Mr. Qopher wiU be dangling in 
your line. This will make sport for the boys, 
and at the same time help to rid these smiling 
prairies of quite a nuisance to the farmers. 

E. N. C. 
Cbablm Citt, Iowa, Veb. 12, 1868. 



Tr«pplBg Oe^hera. 

Mb. Editgb : — As the season of com plant- 
ing is approaching and also the season for the 
striped gopher's depf^edations^ I propose to tell 
the boys how I trap them, although I ^suppose 
the method is already known to many. 

First, then, I take a line about 16 or 20 feet 
long, made of stout material ; then make a slip- 



A Good nst to make of Straw. 

Mb. £j>itob : — Though I do firmly believe 
the WisaoBsui Fabmbb to be the best Agricul- 
tural Journal in the Northwest, yet I would 
not speak lightly of more eaatern journals. 
They have their nyasion, the leading feature of 
which is the renovation of worn out land. And 
some of them labor with great ability to ac- 
complish it. 

One great part of the Wis. Fabxbb's present 
misaioii is to prnwHt land from beeonun^ w^m 
out. But if the farmers of the West should to 
any great extent adopt the policy of burning 
their straw, of eourse yon will have to adver- 
tise and recommend patent manures. I noticed 
in the November No. of the Fabmeb an article 
on the folly of burning straw, with the good 
advice to convert it ijato manure. 

I have no idea that I can tell the best use to 
be made of straw, — that I leave for an abler . 
pen — ^but I do know by experience a ffood use 
to be made of it. Farmers who have much: 
stock and little straw find no dlfilculty in turn- 
ing it into manure. But where they have tnuch 
sbaw and but little stock, the case is quite dif- 
ferent. 

How often we see piles of straw one, two, 
three, and sometimes more, years old, part rot- 
ed and part sound! The farmer gets out of. 
patience, burns the old stuff, and makes a mel- 
on patch. Or, if he is a Jobite, and waits un- 
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til it is rotted, he has a imall pile of almost 
iForthless maoure. 

The mode that I wish to submit for the cpni- 
sideration of my brother farmers is this : Stac^ 
your {Tftin where you can use the ground th^ 
next summer for a cattle yard. Put up a largf 
shed with crotches and rails or some other 
cheap conyenient material, near to the slacka^ 
allowing for a good bo4y of stra^ where the 
chaff fails. When you tfara^^i, hav^ liands 
enough to stack the straw real good, cpvering 
the shed all but the south end. This wifi af- 
ford a better shelter than half the stables in 
the country. 

During the winter, spread a little clean straw 
round inside the shed as needed. So far it is 
food and shelter. In the summer it is hardly 
less useful. 

We have all noticed the injurio«« effects of 
the cold iteins upon cattle • yarded in an open 
yard, and felt how uncomfortable it was to sit 
milking in a shower. Through the summer, 
spread clean straw aroun<l^ occasionally. The 
straw absorbs and j^reserres the droppings and 
they enrich and help to rot the straw. To- 
gether they make good manure, ready for use 
in the fall. I say good monnrtf, though I con- 
fets I am not chemist enough to teU whAt per- 
centage of dragon's blood or shark's teeth it 
contains ; bat it has a very beneficial effect 
upon all crops <m which I haye tried it. 

J. BOLV. 
OBAaoB, Feb. 9, IB:Z. 

» 

Huigariaa Grass. 

What about Hungarian grass ? Shall we Oul- 
tiyate or not? Gire us your opinion, Mr, Ed- 
itor. M, Lvs. 
Mn,WAVKn Go. 

[The yerdicts upon its advantages are yari- 
ous and conflicting — some maintaining that it 
is yery yaluable indeed^ and others declaring 
it a humbug. Some have eyen declared that it 
is liable to kill the horse that feeds upon it. 
Our own conviction is that the Hungarian grass, 
though it answers a very good purpose for win- 
tering cattle and horses, has nevertheless been 
somewhat over-rated. On a good soil it un- 
questionably yields largely, but it is equally 



true that it is 9orre8pondingly exhaustive of 
the fertility of the soil. Its chief advantages,, 
in pur opinion, areata adaptability to soils and' 
climate less favorab.le t^ clover find the other 
ordinary gi;asses, and its ability to perfect it- 
self when sown after fhtf other passes have- 
given unquestionable fevidiences of failure. — 

%.} ' - ■' ' 
• •* . ■ J l: — ^ L-^ 

This OhbLok ^tig tikATkftip Rbwinf .' 

The above is the heading of a qommunieation 
in^the Januai^ No. .of the Farmeb for 1862, 
by Lewis Clark, of Belpit, giving ^ some of his 
ei^periences with the' enemy of our wheat crop 
and its relation to deep plowing. 

I wish now to ask Mr. Clark, through the 
Farmbr, a few questions with regard to the 
effect of the double plowing on other crops 
than the one of which he speaks. 

In the first place, what was your object in ' 
following the breaking plow with the stirring 
plow? 

I have 30 acres of prairie land which I 
thought of plowing in the same manner, for 
the sake of raising a crop of com the first sea- 
son. Will it pay for the first crop alone ? What 
effect will it have on the following crops, leav- 
ing the chinch bugs out of the question ? — 
What was your first crop on the ground? and 
how did it yield compared to the crop by its 
side? 

I would like also to hear answers from oth- 
ers than Mr. Clark who may have experiment- 
ed in the foregoing manner. 

So far as my observation has extended, deep 
and shallow plowing, previous to the last sea- 
son's crop, made no difference with the rava- 
ges of the chinch bug. If this winter, with 
so little snow, giving the.ground a <diance to 
freeie deep, does not diminish their number, 
we will be obliged to «d«^t a greater variety 
of productions in farming. L. R. Bingham. 

TArTov,'Fcb*7 S6, 1868J 

Indiana Cotton.— A oorrespondont writes 
to the Cleveland Heralds from Mount Vernon, 
Indiana, as follows : 

I am happy to infcrm you that southern In- 
diana is in earnest on the cotton question. 
I am informed by a reliable man that the pros- 
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i|Metft/arego^ f^ thiB mmnkm x$ifiU9 evm^ 

son. V X B9k%9iSttnmWiirk^ma^ c^on km^^iijr*^ 
irr^ j^ViiiO? #»^(W cotton twuty-liirf? luiU^ 
0fi.ii^89ha«k. lo^ gi^iaiid pnid ^'J j^'^r bushel 

l(j fpght ta b« Ab^e, tp. raUc cotton IAj< J^at* 
I »w^.9Pftge«itlew^>rlio will put in ten atrepj 
axLotVer t-ventjr aprf^, and ko on^ I gh close (q 
you two samples of eotton grown in tbia Shite) 
the small sampU in Jehniugd county, and t&e 
large fn this county. I hope t<> h^nr thut OUiQ 
iifiirdo her'^lism in flat. 



STOCK .it.E;ai]?T:E;R. 

..I n -v-^ ,.<,,<,., ,„ j ■ . • 

•toekoraittef vwrmi^^tandii^groipiagi 

I tkinft if our farmers weuld pay more at- 
tention to stock, and less to raising wheat, <mr 
State would be very much benefitted by the 
change. It is aa erroneous noUen that neth- 
ing can be made in ri^isinff beef Cattle. It is 
no difficult maUer to make a ^'gr^^le" steei-i 
weigh twelve hundred the fall afler he is three 
years old. This, at two dollars and a quarter 
a hundred, which I think is the ayerage price 
for tuck beef, wonld amount to tweaty*seTen 
'dollars, which will leave a good profit above 
the cost of raising ; besides the manure that 
can be made with a stock of eattle is no small 
item. 

My plan in raising calves is to let them run 
with a eow, the first season, until the middle 
or last of September, then wean them, and give 
them good feed until such time as they should 
be taken up for winter ; then I feed them hay 
and grain or roots, and give them good shelter 
until the next spring when it is time to turn to 
pasture ; this is the last grain they will need. 
The next winter give them a plenty of straw 
and hay and the third winter they will do well 
on ffood straw until nearly spring, when feed 
hay until grass fets well started. By this 
method our farmers will make more money 
with lose labor than by raising so much wheat, 
and at the end of ten years the stock farm will 
be worth fifty per cent more than the^ratn 
farm. 

Should it be urged that oar prairie fisrms are 
•not adapted to raising stock, in consequence 
of having no surface water, wa would say, 
build cisterns and save the water firom tb« roof 



af t^e barm, if y^ hftve one ; if not, make a 
.eitlerntin ^a rayine,, and fill it in the spring 
Viiiie.ihe grequd is frozen and the water is 
ipore. We. can 4lao ^aise sheep witi^out ^y 
^v»ter m summeifi foid .but Uttle in, winter, and 
thtre.ie no beti^ dii^fiate than that of Wiscon- 
;8inffQr sheep, 

'. W;e wopld.nri^ i|pp|B our farmers to change 
.IhiQir method. ef.farn^^n^t^fore the wheat crop 
imlir^ £aUs ^d,t|iey fre obliged to have stock 
ai whatever ces^ J. B. Dwinjbli. 

,Jiaw,Jet>.X9..;W3, 

♦ 

"Sore-headed Calves,^* Sorghum and Peanuts. 

Friend Hoyt:— Our "sore headed calves" 
are better. I touched some of their heads with 
turpentine ; it cleansed them and started the 
new hair. I think the disease is contagious. 
It was brought atoong ours^by 'a stray calf. In i 
the course of four or five weeks, I noticed two 
or three of them had it, then another, and an- 
other, till fourteen had it. We had sent one 
three miles from home to be weaned ; late in 
the fall he was brought home, and had no symp- 
toms of it, but after he had been home about 
the same length of time, he, too, sufifered an 
attack. That one spoken of in my last lost its 
eye. I had fed them all some sulphur before 
I received your recipe, which was a damage to 
them ; one took cold, and it will be as much as 
we can do to keep him alive till grass ; he has 
a bad cough. 

I see an inquiry about the culture of pea- 
nuts, in the last Farmer. We raised some on 
the prairie once. They grew finely, but did 
not mature. I think we got them in too late. 
We plantdi in hills. I intend trying them 
again thij'year on sandy land. 

I understand a number of our neighbors are 
going into the culture of sorghum. If we can 
get seed, we will cultivate some, but not on a 
large scale. N. M. 

LoDi, Feb. 28, ISSS. 



* Qi\^ ns more about Sheep.'' 

I wish more was said in the Farmer about 
sheep, as this is my hobby in stock-raising. ' 
What is the be&t work now being published, 
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uide from the Fakxib, «ii wool andjihMp 
raising ? as I wish to post mysolf partiovkffly 
on that branch of farming. I hate taken the 
WooUOrower^ bat now learn Drom my Rmrol 
that the former is mergiHl in the latter. The 
Prairie Farmtr I have taken but do not now. 

I hare purchased the celebrated stock back 
"Roberson Rich/* of H. Hemenway, of White- 
water, a notice of which you gate in the Sep- 
tember No. of 18(M). For four years prcTions 
I had used the stock of the old <• Matchless," 
and bought ewes also of H. Hemenway; and 
haye, in my estimation, a 4o<^^ of \%^ good 
sheep — shearing a little less than six lbs. on 
an ayerage. But still there are flocks far ahead 
of mine. C. K. Stewart. 

Remarks. — We haye, in the years past, said 
so much about sheep-raising in Wisconsin, that 
there has seemed to be no need of making it a* 
point to urge its importance Airther. There is 
much, howeyer, that should be published in the 
way of information, and it is onr purpose, 
henceforth, to publish at least one article on 
some branch of sheep husbandry in each num. 
ber. Mutton is bringing fabulous prices and 
wool has adyanced nearly one hundred per 
cent, within the past year. The ^< Wool Grow- 
er " is still published at Gleyeland, and is a 
good paper. — ^Ed. 



THE BEE-KEEPER. 



Honey-Bee Culture. 

Allow me to make a few suggest^ye hints to 
your numerous readers, {pertaining to the cul- 
ture of the honey-bee. It has long since been 
considered a, branch of agricultme, aUhongh 
it has been seriously neglected. Haying been 
exclusiyely engaged for seyeral years past in 
their study and culture, I haye become fully 
cenyineed that there is no kind of business, 
with the same amount of capital inyested, that 
will pay half as well. The success of the busi- 
ness depends upon three great points : the man, 
the hiye, and the season. 

If the bee-keeper is skilled in the manage- 
ment of his bees, and has a hiye that is rightly 
constructed, and the season is a fayorable one, 
it is not an uncommon thing for him to realize 
ten, and in many instances, fifteen and twenty 
dollars profit from each prosperous hive year- 
ly, thus paying three and four hundred per 



MBt oa lh« in y e ta ant Aeoordiag to aaoiMii 
hitlovy, h<mey at •«• thne wm the aoly tweet 
kwnm. In ArisUtle'a and Pliny's day, who 
ilottrMied oyer tw4 theusand TtaM ago, we 
learn that VeCs were then enltfyated to tome 
extent, although, like many ether things, |Mr- 
Acted and Improted yety much since. With- 
in the past ten or fifteen years, (here has been 
more progreet mide in their culture and man- 
agement, than for centuries preyious. 

There seems to hayeneyer been a time since 
oar earliest history, when bee-ealtttre should 



whei| war aiull^V^^^^^'^^^1 9*^*^ scarci- 
ty aAdhigh price of iu^r it stafing lis In the 
fiice ; I say, why should we not encourage the 
cultqre.ef the bee upon a- nse«e extended scale 
and raise honey by the quantity, as some few 
now do, thos enabling us to meet the heayy tax- 
es, and affording us a handsome income be- 
sides 7 With right care and management, and 
a fayorable season, it will lequire but a few 
swarms of bees to raise a tea of honey. If a 
colony of bees come out strong in the spring, 
(as they will if p/bperly wintered,) it is an ea- 
sy mattef to realise fifty and seyenty-flye lbs. 
ajMl sometimes much more ; besides a young 
swarm or two, which will be thrown off, if 
properly attended to. 

Good honey readily commands a high price 
in market, and probably will for years to come. 
Under the present condition of our country, 
and the high price of sugar, it certainly be- 
hooyes us to liye as much as possible within 
ourselyes, independent of the South. There 
is honey enough wasted eyery year to supply 
us with all the sweet we need. If we had the 
bees to collect it, there could be more honey 
produoed north of Mason's and Dixon's line 
than there eyer was sugar south of it, and not 
cost the producer 'one half what sugar now 
costs the southern planter. There is no place 
in the world so well adapted to a large yield of 
honey as the northern portion of the United 
States, with its fertile hills, yalleys, and broad- 
spread prairies of the West. Certainly, for 
amount and quality of honey, we stand at the 
head of eyery other country in the world, if 
we would but improye it. 

There is no danger of oyerstocking our mar- 
ket with honey, as the consumers increase 
faster than the producers^ 

There is no danger of oyerstocking our coun- 
try with bees, as some persons haye imagined, 
especially the fertile portions of it, as all hon- 
^-producing plants yield their sweets days 
together and sometimes weeks, depending much 
upon the state of the weather and the species 
of flower. 

Those. about to engage in the culture of this 
delightful little insect should first get posted 
by consulting some scientific bee-keeper, or be 
([uided by some good book upon the subject, to 
insure success in the business. — D, P, Kidder, 
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THE HORTICULTURIST. , 

A. 0. HAKVOaa>, I : COSSESPONDING EDUOB. 
Seasonable Hlnti for the Garden and Orchard. 

Among the most important and interestiDg 
operations of the garden early this month, are 
the preparations for growing early Tegetables. 

The Hothed is now supposed to be in success- 
ful operation, or at least the box of plants 
growing in the window ; and, by the way, this 
simple manner of starting early plants is not 
to be despised, being within reach of the ham- 
blest cottager, whereby in the small spaoe of 
one half a common sash, he can start sufficient 
plante of a good yariety of Tegetables for the 
early use of his family, provided he has pre* 
pared a very necessary adjunct, styled the 

COLD VBAin. 

This is easily constructed by eoelosing about 
double the space of the hotbed, in a similar 
manner, except the filUng to be of good com- 
posted earth, or rich garden mold, free from 
fotU feeds. 

This should be well puWerized, shoYeled oyer 
seyeral times, to thoroughly air it, on a dry 
day, and raked down smooth. The coyering 
can be similar to the hotbed, or of cotton cloth 
stretched on frames, and well whitewashed to 
fill np the spaces between the threads. . 

Presuming the earth to be quite dry when 
abont to plant, a good soaking with warm wa- 
ter will prepare it for the reoeption of the ten-> 
der plants from the hotbed. 

The plants are to be <* pricked *' or dibbled 
in with the fingers or light dibble in regular 
order, at intervals, so that the plants can have 
^en days or two weeks to grow before the final 
planting out. 

The advantages of this very necessary ad- 
junct will be apparent when we consider the 
great change from the even, tropical atmosphere 
of the hotbed to the cold and changeable gar- 
den plat. The cold frame gives the ^nt op- 
portunity to gradually harden, and produce a 
good system of roots besides the immunity 
from spring frost gained by the few days 
growth therein. 



Ab an almost indefinite niimber of )>1aats 
osn be started in a small space of hotbed, the 
size of the fhunes should eorrespond with the 
wants of the garden. The earlier the season, 
the greater breadth of cold firame will be re- 
quired to hold the successive *' pullings " firom 
tho'hotbed. 

Cold frames, as well as hot, should be water- 
ed with warm rains, or warm waier^ proi^ied 
during all cold winds and ft'ost by a covering 
of mats or sacks, and be well banked around 
with manure from the first. The hotbed will 
require daily ventilation as the plants increase 
in size, but especially look out for the too great 
heat during the first stages of growth. 

A HOTBKD AND COLD rRAUB OOMBINBD, 

Answering all the purposes of both, for me- 
dium early propagation, is easily constructed 
by having the bottom of the bed raised six 
inches from the ground, by placing poles, the 
length of the frame, a few inches apart, rest- 
ing upon blocks of wood the width of the bed 
long, and two feet apart. Cover with a layer 
of stalks, hay or straw. Set on the frame, and 
fill with the compost or garden mold, rake 
down and settle, for the reception of seed or 
plants. 

The sash or cloth covering can be used ; ^e 
first for the seed bed. Small bundles of straw 
should be kept in readiness for banking in cold 
nighta, and the usual covering of mats. Dur- 
bkg the warm days of April and May, the air 
should have free oiroulation under the bed, but 
closed tip at niffht. The tempfurature of the bed 
will thus be raised to the growing point, a 
month before the garden is fit for the reeepiion 
of seeds and plants. 

Among the plants suitable for early growing 
in the hotbed are tomatoes, lettac% pepper* 
grass, cabbage, cauliflower, and radishas. The 
first named it is specially desirable to startunder 
glass, and no plant will better pay to grow in 
the house window than the jbomate. 

The early blooming asmuahi for the flower 
garden can be started in the window or hotbed 
very successfully, and for all these plants the 
cold frame will be found a neeeseity when once 
in use. 
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Po not plow the gardta too early, unless you 
want extra labor in dUposmg of the extra 
orop of weeds, and the hard lumps of earth on 
theapproaoh of hot weather. If the garden 
can be arranged so as to plow in strips sacees- 
siToly, as the season adTanoes, the flail grow- 
ing season will show the adTantage to be very, 
great. 

Early potatoes are easily started in the 
frame; or select some dry, sheltered spot, 
spread the seed yery thiok upon a good com- 
post soil, cover one half inch with soil and 
two inches with old hay. After two or three 
weeks they can easily be transplanted- to the 
garden. 

F&UIT-GAEDXN AN]> OBCHARD 

Should now be looked to, and the variety and 
extent of planting fUUy and early decided up- 
on. Early planting of gooseberries^ currants, 
pie-plant and asparagus is cs8<»ntial to com- 
plete success. Cuttings and scions of all kinds 
if not before made, should be, early. They 
will not bear one half the exposure to wind 
and weather they would if cut in autumn; 
plant immediately on the opening of spring, 
using plenty of rich compost around them and 
mulch with rotten straw, or its equal. Gut 
back raspberries and blackberries nearly to 
the ground before planting, and indeed leave 
but little wood above ground on any of the 
shrubby fruits. Hill up and mulch after plant- 
ing. Thin oat all'ihe- old canes and cut back 
about one-third the new ones for fruiting. 

Pnining of gr^M vines had better be post- 
poned until June, The same with the orchard, 
and nuraery except a cement be immediately 
applied, and if hot, all the better, but cements 
will not always prevent the bleeding Of fresh 
wounds in the: early sap-fldwiAg season, before 
the leaves appear. In ciifs^ of taking up trees 
and vines, they can be . pruned safely, as they 
usually remjain dormant 'long enough for the 
fresh cut to harden before the flow of sap. 

EvwrgreeriM^ espeelally }f large, are best trans- 
planted early, notwithstanding the prevailing 
Uea. ' The trath is, th«re is not as much to 
ehoose in the time of the year, as in the con- 
dition of the ground and state of the atmo- 



sphere. TTndoubtedly, so far as the tree is 
concerned, lat^ spring is the worst possible 
time to transplant themy as the greatest circu- 
lation is then in progress. They can be trans- 
planted almost any time, by carefully preserv- 
ing the small roots, cor spongiofos, from sun 
and wind. Cutting back the tops is as benefi- 
cial to an evergreen as an apple tree. 

Fruit Treet of all kinds should be lifted ear- 
ly, even if not planted out until late. One tree 
dug early and well kept is worth two dug iust 
as the buds burst. 

Do not rely upon the lists of eastern nurse- 
rymen for safe planting in the west. Ten ten- 
der trees out of a hundred planted will give 
the orchard an uhsightly appearance, and take 
off the profit and satisfaction of planting. The 
experience of Western fruit growers has frilly 
established a suocessftil list. 

Select trees with g^od ro«ts ; and as you are 
far more likely to get these on young trees, 
order them by all means, unless you can go to 
the nursery with your team. Generally the 
balance of account will, at the end of five 
years, be largely in favor of the two or three 
year old trees, against two years older. 

Cut back before planting most of the last 
year's growth, more or less according to the 
amount of root. 

In case the trees are much shriveled from 
exposure, they can usually be restored by bu- 
rying completely under ground for a week or 
ten days. The moist earth will gradually bring 
them back to the original state ; lift and plant 
during a moist time ; cut bu<^ trees back se- 
verely. 

Planting. — On this subject we offer a few 
brief but '* golden hints.^' 

1st. Select the highest and best drained situa- 
tion for an orchard^ and of a cool aspect if pos- 
sible. 

2d. Prepare the ground by deep plowing, 
subsoiling or trenching the whole ground to 
the depth of one foot or more, and where the 
soil is anyways r«bentive of water, or sticky 
when wet, plow the ground into ridges,' one 
foot or more in height, mx^ plant apon the ridge. 

3d. Do not dig holes for the trees, but plant 
on the surface; mound up to support the tree, 
and heavily mulch. J. C. Plumb. 
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Ap the seaaon approaches for making flowet 
gardensi, the quGstion will naCurnllj ariao^ 
Haye you anything new? Tn this ire answer, 
Tbero aris sonic new and very beautiful flow- 
ering plants jnat recently iiirrodiict?d from 
foreign countries, n few of which we ahall pre- 
sent from time to time to the readors of tho 



Farm KB, and first of all the Dianthm Heddt- 
iviffif Qr Japan Pink, 

This heautiful plant was inltoduoed a short 
time since from J.ipan, and has atiracted much 
attention on account of it.s large size and bright 
and varied color? ► The Dianthus Laciniatus 
io more fringed^ but in other respects ihey are 
strikingly alike. 
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** The plants are perennial or biennial, bat 
seeds sown in the spring will blossom profusely 
from Atgust until winter." Color, all shades 
flrom white to dark marbled maroon. 



Climbing and Trailing 8hnbs. 

In ornamental planting these are especially 
yaluable for coTering walls, unsi^tly build- 
ings, arbors, trellises, &c. 

A post, an old cedar or other tree set in the 
ground form simple, inexpensiTO supports, and 
when well coyered are rery ornamental ; while 
nothing can add more to the beauty of the 
Stately mansion, the cosy cottage or more hum- 
ble log cabin, than Tines and roses clambering 
oyer the supports of the porch and yeranda, 
or trained about the windows and doorway.* 

Ahpelopsis. — {American Ivy.)— A natiye 
plant of rapid growth, clinging by rootlets 
which proceed from its tendrils. Foliage rich 
and luxuriant, changing in autumn to alfl^iades 
of scarlet, crimson and purple. It thriyes best 
in a deep, rich soil, and is extremely hardy. 

BiQNONiA {radicant). — Trumpet Flower, — A 
rapid climber, with large, trumpet-shaped, 
brilliant scarlet flowers, yery showy. We 
doubt if it can be made to bloom in Wisconsin 
without careftil and yery thorough winter pro- 
tection. 

Cblastkvs Scandens. — Climbing Staff Tree, 
Bitter Siceet.^^A handsome twining shrub with 
orange scarlet berries in clusters, attains the 
height of fifteen or twenty feet, found growing 
wild in the woods of Wisconsin. 

Clematis or ViaoiN's Bo web.— -An interest- 
ing family of elegant, slender branched shrubs 
of rapid growth ; flowers of yarious colors, 
some of them quite f^gp>ant. Excepting Vir- 
giniea and possibly flamula they will require 
somo protection in winter. 

filamula — flowers white, yery fragrant. ; Dtti- 
eella — fl o wers bluish-purple ; Sophia — yery 
large, light blue, beautiful, new ; Virginiea — 
white flowers in great profusion, growth yery 
rapid ; Eelene — ^large, white, beautiful. 

Glycine, Wistaria. — (iS'incn«>.)— An ele- 
gant, rapid growing yine, with long, pinnate 
foliage and racemes of pale lilac flowers ; this 



will need a sheltered position and some protec- 
tion in winter. 

HoNBTSVCKLKS, (Loniceta,) — Belgian, Months 
ly Fragrant, — ^flowers orange, or red and yel- 
low, sweet scented, blooms all summer, should 
be coyered in winter. Scarlet Trumpet — ^yery 
rapid grower, in bloom all summer, showy and 
handsome. Yellow Trumpet — flowers bright 
yellow, yery pretty, and contrasts finely with 
the last named, continues long in bloom. Chi- 
nete Tioining — foliage dark green which it holds 
nearly all winter, in bloom from July until 
frost, exceedingly sweet ; it will require pro- 
tection in winter. English Woodbine — showy 
buff and red flowers, continues long in bloom, 
fragrant, requires a sheltered position and then 
may fail after a seyere winter. Pallida — white 
and straw colored, beautiful, rather new yet, 
one of the finest. 

Passifloea Ikcakkata. — New hardy Fastion 
Vine, — One of the most yigorous growers when 
well established. It dies to the ground in 
winter but during summer makes shoots 20 to 
30 feet long, coyered with a profusion of beau- 
tiful purple flowers. It should haye deep rich 
soil, and a coyering of dry leayes or litter oyer 
the roots late in autumn. 

Gbape Yikes. — The strong growing, hardy 
natiye yarieties, as Clinton, Vermont, Northern 
Mnscadlne and Concord are well adapted to 
arbors or for coyering unsightly buildings, &o. 

lyy. — {English, Irish, Giant.) — These thriye 
admirably here, but will not endure the cold of 
a Wisconsin winter ; they make fine pot plants 
for house culture. 

Pebiploca or Virginian Silk. — A rapid grow- 
ing, pretty, twining yine with small glossy 
leayes and curious brown flowers. 

Clihbimq Roses — among which the Prairie 
Rose, in its yarieties, takes the lead. The rap- 
id growth, luxuriant foliage, immense clusters 
of beautiful flowers, and hardiness, commend 
these to eyery one. The following are all fine 
yarieties. 

Anna Maria, — Blush tinged with flesh in the 
centre, well formed, elu«ter large. 

Baltimore Belle.^yfhite, often with a pale 
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waxy blaBh, very compaofc and double, in large 
clusters, contrasts finely with 

Beauty f or Queen of the Prairie. — ^Bright rosy 
red, compact, globular, in large clusters, one 
of the best. 

Caradora AUan. — Bright pink, semi>double, 
well cupped, distinct, fine. 

Mrs. Hovey, — ^Pale delicate blush, almost 
white. 

Mt. Joy. (Multiftora.)— Blush, with pink 
center, beaniifbl, blooms late. 

Que&n of the Belgiant, (Ayrethire.) — Pure 
white, small, yery double, delicate, fine, rather 
tender. A. G. Hanfobd. 

GoLunvs, O. 



Fruit and Shade Trees, ftc. x 

Mb. Editob: — Among farmers in general 
but few haye fruit or shade trees or shrubbery 
of any kind. My farmer friends, why are you 
BO negligent of your duty ? By the labor of a 
few hours, or at the expense of a few dollars, 
you can make your farm worth hundreds of 
dollars more in a few years. If you cannot 
spend time and money to go to the woods or 
nursery and yet your trees, you can raise them 
from seeds and cuttings. 

A few years ago I got a few poplar and balm 
of Gilead cuttings; they flourished, and now 
I haye plenty and some to giye away. Three 
years ago one of my neighbors gaye me some 
currant and gooseberry cuttings, and now I 
haye all the currants and gooseberries needed 
for our family. Three years ago a friend of 
mine gaye me six strawberry plants ; now I 
haye a bed 16x80. So, with a few odd hours, 
I haye plenty of currants, gooseberries, straw- 
berries, and some shade trees. 

Stock farmers in this yicinity generally keep 
cattle. I think they would do better to keep 
sheep. Wheat has ayeraged for the last fiye 
years about 20 bushels to the acre in this town. 
I should like to know if this can be beat by 
any other part of the State. J. Cvbtis. 

Hamxovd, St, Crobc Co., Feb. 1808. 

Note. — All right ; only we hope others will 
not take license to wait for seeds, cuttings and 
plants until some one chooses to donate them. 



They will proye a good inyestment eyen at high 

cost. — Ed. 

» ' 

Hortieiiltiixal Scraps. 

April is the nurseryman's haryest month; 
and not only so, but it may be called his seed- 
time, as well as the farmer's, for he now scat- 
ters to the world his products, precious gems, 
earth's trophies, nurtured with much carefhU 
ness ; and by the *' sweat of his brow," he 
now casts them all upon the unprejudiced hopes 
and desires of an eyer changing populace, 
yainly flattered that by the aboye mentioned 
'* sweat" he is climbing upon the galaxy of 
popular opinion, eyentnally to reap for himself 
some great reward. A busy season this ; seed- 
time and haryest — all hopes that are built rest- 
ing upon eyery effort put forth in distributing 
their choice gems for Pomona^s wealth, but 
may be easily destroyed if built upon a totter- 
ing foundation, or the start is not correct and 
the after treatment not all right. 

This study of nature and her laws demands 
our attention'; and we would that eyery tree- 
planter in the Northwest might giye it a Ml 
and comprehensiye yiew. The nurseryman, as 
he lifts his choice products from Mother Earth, 
admires their comeliness, bright, smooth bark, 
perfect top, branched *< just right," its roots, 
^a beautiful mass of well grown fi^brous f!sed« 
ers, which show conclusiyely that they haye 
been well oared for, soi^ seleoted with mucli 
pains to perfect its growth as adapted to the 
demands of yarious sorts. And how he wish- 
es, as he bids his ''pets" <<God speed," that 
he might follow them all to their ''last resting 
place," or rather that he might know in what 
peculiar state their life was to be consig^d to 
Mother Earth. How changed might and should 
be the condition of all things then I But no ; 
that ** ignorance which is bliss " to some doth 
not so appear to him, and he only wishes the 
more for that light hid so closely " under a 
bushel," that it might reyeal to him the true 
aspect and soil of the proposed orchard, which 
a single stroke of the orchardist's pen could 
tell. Tell them if your site is a ya1)ey and 
underdrained ; or eleyated, with thorough sor- 
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face drainage, witn perhaps an extra rich soil, 
or high, to an almost gravel knoll, or, worse 
than all, the leveL rich prairie, unprotected, 
with no surface drainage, and a stiff clay sub- 
soil. 

With such knowledge as this before him, and 
which should be attached to eTorj order, no 
honest nurseryman will send 9ut such sorts as 
Early Haryest, Barly Joe, Primate, Fall Pippin, 
Rambo, Twenty Ounce, Dominie, Swaar, Sweet 
Qillflower, and this olfiss of t^ut half hardy 
and tender sorts, and whi^ ojily succeed in 
special localities and with excellent treatment; 
but would, unless distinctly preferred, gladly 
substitute Golden and Perry Russets, Talman 
Sweet, Red Astrachan, St. Lawrence, Fameuse, 
Cider, Northern Spy, Red Romaaite, Sweet 
Wine, Pomme Grise, Golrert, W, Seeknofurth- 
er, and some others. There are localities where 
the first list is equallj desirable with the last, 
but without some direct knowledge of location 
and exposure, many otherwise choice locations 
are almost lost in value to the orchardist* 

Before planting, examine olosely your trees, 
see those fine feeding roots, nature's ohoipe, 
precious gift ; now don't smother them in kind- 
ness, by planting too deeply, or by digging so 
deq> a hole, fax below its surroundings, that 
you have a sink hole waAtiiig the reception of 
aU the Burfkoe water. Ko tree will thrive in 
Buoh a condition. It is only making a low, wet 
and unnatural position out of what might have 
been otherwise a well drained position. 

All the large fruits are equally sensitive. 
Plant dwarf pears especially shallow. If the 
quince stock has been worked high, with a 
sharp knife remove the lower tier of roots, cut. 
ting «way the entire stock below the first well 
f6rmed roots below the union. A great fault 
with this class of trees has been long stock 
plants and high working, rendering it absolute- 
ly necessary to plant very deep to cover the 
union, or else leave it far above the surface, 
exposed to weather changes to which it is sen- 
sitive. 

Remember the small fhiits. How many 
pleasant associations cluster around the old 



strawberry bed 1 And the long row of Dutch 
currants, trim them up, manure around them, 
dig it in, and see, some of you who have been 
neglectful of these little things, if it *' don't 
pay ; " and report progress, of course, through 

the FaBMEB. 0. S. WiLLET. 



The Wild Plum. 



Mb. Editob : — I wish to call the attention 
of your readers to our native /ruit commonly 
known as the wild plum. I have had some ex- 
perience in its cultivation, and offer the follow- 
ing remarks for your consideration. 

A few years ago I went to a grove or thicket 
and selected some of the best plums I could 
find ; from these I took the stones and placed 
them in the ground before they became dry. 
Early in the following spring I planted the 
stones in rows four feet apart, the stones being 
placed about six inches apart in the rows. — 
When the trees were two years old I tranplant- 
ed some of them, setting them eight feet apart 
each way. I planted a row of potatoes or 
other vegetables between the rows of trees one 
way, and still had room to work between the 
rows with a horse and plow. In this way I 
kept the ground under cultivation and free 
from weeds two or three years ; afterwards I 
cultivated the ground without trying to raise 
any crop between the trees. 

The following is the result of my expwiment 
When my trees were four years old, some of 
them blossomed, but the frost killed the fruit ; 
the fifth year I had some very good fruit ; the 
sixth and seventh years I had an abundance 
of excellent fruit, not only for my own family, 
but bushels for my neighbors, who think some 
of my plums as good as any they ever tasted. 
My trees are now seven years old, and I think 
some of them bore a peck of plums each the 
last season. 

The largest trees are nearly ten feet high, 
three inches in diameter, and the branches 
spread so far that they cover nearly all of the 
space between the trees. I have more than a 
hundred trees which have borne fruit. On 
many of them the fruit was extra; on a large 
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m^Joritj it was Tery good> and on none was it 
Tery poor. 

I consider the wild plum better than the 
eastern varieties, for the following reasons : It 
is very hard J, or extra hardy ^ as.the nuiserj- 
men say . I have never known it to winter-kill. 
It grows much faster, forms a fine shaped top, 
and is a beautiful tree when cultivated. It 
commences bearing four or five years sooner 
than the eastern varieties raised in the same 
manner, and it is a better bearer. 

In conclusion I would say, that if any of 
the readers of the Farmer desire an abund- 
ance of good fvholesome fruit, at least one 
month in each year, let them read the above 
remarks, and '*go and do likewise, and they 
shall have like reward.*' A. 



ICadison Hortienltaral Society. 

Dwarf Fruit Treee. — The meetings of this 
Society arc often very interesting. At the 
meeting March 14th, the subjeet of Dwarf 
Fruit Trees was discussed, with a unanimity 
of opinion as to the practicability of their cul- 
ture in this State, bat a decided difference of 
opinion as to how they should be planted. 

Mr. Chandler, of Rock Terrace Nursery, 
maintained that the dwarf pear on quince 
should be planted with the junction two or three 
inches below the surface, because, the junction 
not being firm, the tree was liable to be broken 
off by strong winds, but that the dwarf apple 
should have the junction above the ground. 

Mr J. C. Plumb took the ground that the on- 
ly way to keep dwarf trees dwarfs in reality 
was to plant them in all oases with the junc- 
tion above the surface of the ground. He fur- 
thermore asserted, with good reasons therefor, 
that very many orchards are ruined by deep 
planting. 

As to the yarleties of dwarf apples, Mr. 
Chandler recommends the Red Ajstraohan, 
Tompkins' King, the Duchess of Oldenburg, 
(this is of Prussian origin and very hardy,) 
the Early Joe, Sops of Wine, Sweet June, Ees- 
wio Codling, Hawthomden, pawling, Porter, 
Autumn Strawberry, Fameuse, and Wagoner. 



As varietlea of dwarf pears ; for summer, 
Osborne's Summer and Tyson; for autumn, 
WhUe Doyenne and Flemish Beauty ; and for 
winter, the Lawrence, Qkut Moroeau and the 
Bartlett These varieties are best suited to 
this climate, and have- been tried in different 
parts of the State. 



Pear Blight. 

Friend Hott : — I wish to enquire if you or 
any of your numerous readers of the Farmrr 
have discovered the cause, or discovered any 
remedy for the blight that has affected the 
Pear tree the past season. Is it something new 
or is it a disease that is peculiar to the pear 
alone ? Is the blight that affects the pear tree 
the same as the blight upon the apple ? They 
appear the same at first, but they result differ- 
ently. One year ago last fall I had some 12 
or 15 bushels of the most beantiftil and deli- 
cious pears. Then I looked forward with high 
anticipations that the day was not far distant 
wheh we might sit down under our own roof, 
and enjoy the pleasure of a feast of luscious 
pears of our own right hand's planting. The 
fruit and trees were much admired by all who 
saw them. But alas ! our hopes, like those 
splendid trees, were soon blighted. Those 
beautiful Flemish Beauties and Bartletts that 
yielded so luxuriantly have blighted and died 
almost root and branch. 

The first appearance of the blight would be 
upon the extreme ends of the limbs ; then it 
appeared to follow down the branches to the 
trunk, and then down the body to the roots — 
death marking its course. Many of the trees 
were not affected until the fruit was nearly one- 
half grown. Now, what can be the cause ? Is 
it lack of cultivation, or is It beoanse they have 
been too highly cultivated ? Is it the effect of 
an inseot, or is it a virus in the atmosphere t 
Pray tell us, if you can ; if not, let these hii^ts 
stimulate investigation, for I intend to adopt 
as my motto "Try again." H. W. Wolcott. 

KossvoALB, March 1, 1868. 

[Bither the Editor of the Horticultural De- 
partment, or somebody else, will undoubtedly 
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make some response to this importftnt inquirj. 
But would it not be well for the questioncir to 
specify more in detail the ^rcumstances con- 
nected with the trees thus affected ? The situ- 
ation, the nature of the soil, the season when 
the blight commenced, &c., &c., are important 
data.— Ed. Faemkr.] 




Siberian Arborritae. 

Anbeican Aedobvi^^ — Often, though in- 
correctly called J^hife CetUr. — A fine, bushy, 
small tree or large shrub, with pyramidal hab- 
it, with horiaontal branches and handsome flat 
foliage of a bright, pleasing green color. Ex- 
cellent for screens and hedges ; may be clipped 
into any desired shape. It transplants easily 
and grows quite rapidly. 

There is one objection to the Arboryitsa ; at 
the approach of cold weather it turns brown- 
ish. The SiBXRiAN ARBoaviTJi is free from 
this defect and is muchjto be preferred, retain- 
ing its dark green color in winter. It is of 
slower growth and more compact habit, having 
the appearance of being neatly clipped. It 
makes an elegant lawn tree and is superb for 
ornamental Hedges. 

The American is sold very cheaply compared 
with which the Siberian is yet somewhat ex- 
pensive ; 50 cents will usually pay for only a 
small specimen. A. G. H. 

COLUMBUi, 0. 



A Hew Way to Protect Fmit Trees. 

Mr. Editor: — In your February No., 1863, 
I saw a short sketch headed '* The Orchard — 
Seasonable Hints, Sun Scald," which says 
** Protection is readily afforded by tying on 
soutli side of tree lath, strips of bark, long 
straw, or by tacking a board on the south side 
with small nails." Now my advice to those 
who are setting new orchards would be to set 
the tree leaning to the southwest, and thereby 
sheltering the body or trunk in two ways — by 
the branches, and again, the trunk, standing 
obliquely to the sun, will never suffer by sun- 
scald as those that lean the other way. And 
again, by setting young trees leaning to the 
southwest, the most of our hard winds coming 
from that direction tend to straighten the trunk 
up, so that when it is matured it will stand 
nearly erect. I would advise low training, as 
the top or branches protect the trunk. If the 
former method is advised, after many years of 
care and labor, it might be neglected, and the 
orchard all be killed, and thereby discourage 
and dishearten a whole neighborhood, while it 
would take years of persuasion to establish 
confidence again. Wm. Farnum, Jr. 

ToMAB, Feb. 1863. 



The Tint Amerieaa Knrtery , 

The earlier American Nurseries were few in 
number, and, compared with some now exist- 
ing, of quite limited extent, — though equal, 
perhaps, in proportion to population. The 
first of which there is any record, and probab- 
ly the earliest established, was that of John 
Bertram, near Philadelphia, about the year 
1730. Here were congregated many of the 
prominent native plants and trees, preparatory 
to exportation to Europe— also the fruits and 
plants of the other hemisphere, obtained in 
exchange for American productions. The spe- 
cimen trees planted by the elder Bertram and 
his descendants still adorn the grounds, classic 
to the botanist and the lover of nature ; long 
may they stand, living memorials of genera- 
tions passed away, our earliest evidence of a 
taste for horticulture ! — Atlantie for April, 
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MECHANICAL & COMMERCIAL 



Comttoek's Sotary Spader. 

One of the Forks of this maohine is seen 
standing on end against the pole in Fig. 1. At 
each end of the fork shaft is a friction wheel. 
The teeth or tines are secured to the shaft bj 
stirrups and keys. Two hn-ndles (or cranks) 
are cast on the shaft with each a pin or jour- 
nal, as seen in the engraving. . 

The forks are hung bj these pins or journals, 
in holes at equal distances apart around the 
periphery of cast iron slotted wheels, which 
are keyed to an axle which works in the hubs 
of the cams» A^^ on the outside of the wheefa^ 
and the fork shafts drop into the slots of the \ 
wheels, so that their friction wheels rest on the 
cams. The cams are made stationary by con- 
nection with the hounds, B, by means of a 
bolt and the lugs a. The pole, seat, and sheet 
iron apron F (for the protection of driTer) are 
connected to these hounds. The arm 6, pivot- 
ed to the offset arm D, which is bolted to the 



side of the cam, curves around the periphery 
of the forward part of the cam, forming a 
groove which prevents the forks from falling 
forward, and also compels the friction wheels 
to traverse the cam, the eccentric form of which 
causes the forks c, as the implement is drawn 
along, to strike the earth successively the same 
distance ahead that they are hung on the per- 
iphery of the wheels, and, by the same eccen- 
tricity, cause a vertical entrance of the teeth 
into the ground. The bottom of the cams be- 
ing tangential with the circumference is a ful- 
crum for the forks, and causes the teeth in lift- 
ing to sweep along across the bottom to displace 
and Uft all the ^il it outs. 

The lift, being thus quickened, the fork gets 
a momentum that brings it in contact with the 
hanging spring lug in the rear, (connected with 
the cam at c) and causes a yibrating action be- 
tween it and the spring d on the back part of 
the cam, sufficient to throw off and effectually 
pulverize the soil, and prerent clogging. 

The hand lever £, pivoted by a bolt to the 
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hound, bears a^nst the arm &, as shown in 
Fig. 1 of the engraTiiig, and foi^s ^e groove 
before mentioned. Throicn forward^ as seen 
in Fig. 2, it carries the arm with it, thus open - 
ing the grooTe and permitttng the forks to fall 
forward and fbld up. By this means it is, while^ 
adyanoing) set to work tf thrown out of the 
ground at will, by a simple moTement of the 
hand, and is perfectly under oontrol of any 
one old enough to drive the team . 

The engraving represents an implement 
working three feet in Width, and a depth of six 
to eight inches. When folded it may be dratvn 
about OB the farm or common roads witboui 
injury to its parts. 

Patents for this invention were procured 
February 26th, 1861, and May 18th, 1861^, by 
C. Gomstook, of Milwaukee, Wis<; and the im. 
plements are now being manufkelured at that 
place. 

For further information or circulars addre*p 
the inventor. 

SCIENCE, ART, STATISTICS. 

Chloride of Lime.— A Qnecy. 

Dbab Sib: — I have noticed with pleasure 
tbat the Fabmsb gains friends. If the Fa&m- 
EB could be transformed into a weekly paper, 
I think it would replace nearly every other 
paper and be welcomed at every fireside of the 
farming oommunity. 

One question I would like to ask : Chloride 

of lime has been recommended as an agent to 

hasten germination, also as a preventative 

against insects, and lately I have seen it stated 

that it was used in Paris instead of water to 

keep the dust down in the streets. The latter 

use would suggest that it may be produced 

very cheap. You would confer a favor on me, 

if you would explain to us what is Chloride of 

lime. Can the farmer produce it himself or 

has he to depend on the druggist for it ? and 

if so, at what price can it be obtained ? 

Apolfhub. 
Mt. Pisoia, Uonrpe Co« 

[Chloride of Lime is the product of the 
combination of common lime ^ith chlorine, a 



greenish gas obtained by the decomposition of 
common salt, which is the chloride of sodium. 
In soda-ash works there is a waste product 
known as hydrochloric acid, and consistgig of 
chlorine and hydrogen. This acid, when heat- 
ed with binoxide of manganese, yields up the 
gaseous chlorine ; and in order to manufacture 
chloride of lime, it is simply necessary to 
spread fresh slaked lime upon shelves in leaden 
or stone chambers and expose it to the action 
of the chlorine thus obtained. The lime ab- 
sorbs the gas, and is then put up in tight box- i 
es or casks for sale. If it is desired to use it 
in liquid form, th^e powder must be dissolved 
in water. Price at the druggists 11 cents per 
pound. — Editob. ] 



EDUCATIONAL 



The State ITBiTerBity—A Step Forward. 

Hitherto the Wisconsin State University has 
not had a very prosperous career. As to grade 
and quality it has ranked with the best colleges 
in the West, but financially, and as to that pop- 
ularity which secures a large attendance, it 
has fallen far short of the high mark which its 
friends set for it at the date of incorporation. 

As it appears to us, this partial failure is 
due to three principal causes : 

1. The absence of the best possible financial 
management, as evidenced in large and need- 
less expenditures for buildings. 

2. A persistent disregard, on the part of the 
Regents of the University, of the rights of one 
entire half of the youth of the State. 

3. A narrow, illiberal and unjust policy on 
the part of the State. 

The first of these evils is now beyond the 
power of correction : the second is in process 
of correction, and the third, it is believed, will 
not much longer remain a reproach to the State. 

Section 2 of the Act of Inoocporation reads 
as follows: *'The object of the University 
shall be to provide ihe inhabttantt of this State 
with the nean^ of aoquicing a tJberough knowl- 
edge of Ihe various branches of literature, 
science and the arts." 
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Hitherto tlie Regents of the TJniTenity haye 
assumed to say that inhabitants meant maU in- 
habitants, and accordingly the doors hate been 
closed against any and all young ladies. Re- 
cently the impolicy and ii^astice of this exclu- 
sion has been more fairly considered, and as 
the result, an ordinance has been passed for 
the establishment of a Normal Department, to 
which gentlemen and ladies are received on 
precisely equal terms. This, in effect, opens 
the doors of the Uniyersity to all who may 
wish to ayail themselyes of its facilities with- 
out regard to sex ; and we are informed that a 
number of young ladies are already making 
arrangements to take a complete Uniyersity 
course. 

The world moves ! let all the people rejoice ! 

The Normal Department has already com- 
menced its spring session, under the immediate 
charge of Prof. Chas. A. Allen, late Agent of 
the Normal School Board, and promises finely. 



DoYs AND QiKLS. — Speaking of the plan of 

separating the sexes in school, Mr. Stowe, the 

celebrated Glasgow teacher, says: 

'*The separation has been found injurious. 
It is impossible to raise the girls as high, intel- 
lectually, without the boys as with them — and 
it is impossible to raise boys, morally, ae high 
without the girls. The girls morally elevate 
the boys, and the boys intellectually elevate 
the girls. 

*'But more than this^girls themselves are 
morally elevated by the presence of boys, and 
boys are intellectually elevated by the presence 
of girls. Boys brought up with girls are made 
more positively inteUeotual by the softening 
influence of the female character." 



True Cultube. — Alas! how many examples 
are now present to memory of young men the 
most anxiously and expensively be-school- 
mastered, be-tutored,be-lectured, anything but 
educated; who have received arms and ammu- 
nition, instead of skill, strength, and courage; 
varnished, rather than polished; perilously 
over-civilized, and most pitiably uncultivated! 
and all from inaitentionto the method dictated 
by Nature herself—to the simple truth that as 
the forms in all )rganized existence, so must 
all true and living knowledge proceed from 
within; that it may be trained, supported, fed, 
excited, but can never be infused or impressed. 
— Coleridge. 
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To the Lady BMUbn of the "Farmar." 

The subjoined Preamble and Constitution 
are those recently adopted by <'The Ladiea' 
Union League of Madison," and which, in 
pursuance of a generally expressed wi^ of 
many of our ladies, and with the content of 
the Editor, I submit for your consideration. 
My faith in your loyal devotion to the best in- 
terests of our country leads me to believe that 
it will be of more interest to you than any of 
the several articles in which I had proposed to 
greet you this month. The enfcir^y non*parti- 
zan character of this League asks for it the 
endorsement and oo-working of every patrioUo 
woman without reference to the '* party" of 
husband, brother or son. Let us, of Madison, 
be encouraged by hearing of similar associa- 
tions in all of the rural portions of our noble 
State. Mus. Hott. 

Madison, March 28, 1863. 

PBEAMBLr. 

In the history of every nation crises are lia- 
ble to arise wherein the patriotic services and 
sacrifices of the whole people, without regard 
to condition or circumstance, are essential to 
the perpetuity of the Government — ^wherein 
ability should be recognized as the sole meas- 
ure of duty. 

It is our conviction that the American Re- 
public is to-day passing through such a crisis, 
and that upon the success of the Government 
in putting down the rebellion, which so disturbs 
the peace and threatens the liberties of the 
country, depends not only the ftiture existence 
of the Republic under which we live, but like* 
wise the progress of liberal ideas and the 
growth of free institutions in all the nations of 
the world. 

In this condition of our national affairs the 
women of America, not less than the heroic 
men who are fighting our battles, are most im- 
peratiTely called upon for all such services and 
sacrifices as are consistent with their position 
and relations as women, and as may in any 
degree subserve the cause of our beloved coun- 
try. 

In addition to, and in no wise interfering 
with the '*Aid Societies" already widely es- 
tablished, and doinf much toward alleviating 
the physical hardships and sufferings incident 
to a state of war, tJiere a]^>ear three ways in 
which earnest and judicious efforts may pro- 
mote this desired end : 
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1. By retrenchment in household and per- 
sonal expenses, to the end that the material re- 
sources of the GoTernment may, so far as 
possible, be devoted to the entire and thorough 
Tindication of its authority. 

2. By stimulating and strengthening in the 
hearts of all citixens at home the loyal senti- 
ment of loTe and reTerenoe for the National 
GoTernment and of establishing in them an 
unwavering determination that the war, so 
wickedly urged against the tTaion of these 
States^ shall not cease until the rebellion shall 
have been utterly crushed out and the integrity 
of the Republic re-established upon a sure and 
enduring basis. 

8. By keeping before our soldiers, now en- 
gaged or hereafter to be called into the service 
of the country, indubitable evidences of the 
earnest sympathy and untiring co-operation of 
all true American women. 

Now, therefore, we, ladies of Madison, re- 
cognizing the value of united effort, in order 
that our duties, as above indicated, may the 
more efficiently be performed, do hereby asso- 
ciate ourselves together under the name and 
style of "The Ladies' Union League of the 
City of Madison," and in our associated pro- 
ceedings agree to be governed by the following 
Constitution, together with such rules and reg- 
ulations as the "League" may, in its wisdom, 
from time to time adopt. 

GOXSTITUTION. 

Article I. — The name and style of this as- 
sociation shall be "The Ladies* Union League 
of the City of Madison." 

Akt. IL—AU ladies who shall subscribe to 
the Preamble and Constitution hereby ordain- 
ed, and wear such badge as the League may 
prescribe, shall be the members thereof. 

Art. III.->The Officers of this League shall 
consist of a President, two Vice Presidents, a 
Secretary, a Treasurer, and an Ezeoutiye Com- 
mittee of three ; all of whom, except the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, shall be elected by ballot, 
and hold their respective offices tor a term of 
three months and until their successors are 
elected. The Executive Committee shall be 
appointed by the Presidext and hold their of- 
fice during the term of the President so ap- 
pointing them. 

Art. IV. — The President shall preside at the 
meetings of the League and may call special 
meetings thereof when, with the ooncurrence 
of two members of the Executive Committee, 
it may be deemed expedient. In the absence 
of the President, the Vice Presidents respect- 
iyely, in the order of their rank, shall exercise 
the prerogatives and perform all the duties of 
the President. The dndes ef the Secretary 
and Treasurer shall be such as are common to 
those officers in all like associations. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee shall act in connection with 
the President, and, with her, shall constitute 



the steading busiuMS committee of the League. 
All duties of officers, committees and members 
of the League, not herein defined, shall be pre- 
scribed from time to time by vote or resolution. 
Art. V. — The proceedings of this League 
shall be conducted according to parliamentary 
usage. 

Art. YI. — Any member of this League who 
shall violate the pledges and proyisions of this 
Constitution and the Preamble thereto may be 
expelled by a vote of a majority of its mem- 
bers ; Provided, that no member shall be expel- 
led until written charges have been preferred 
and notice given to the person so charged, who 
shall have Uie privilege of a fsir and impartial 
hearing. 

Art. VII. — No money shall be drawn from 
the treasury except upon an order authorized 
by the Executive Committee, which order shall 
be signed by the President and countersigned 
by the Secretary. 

Art. VIII. — The regular meetings of the 
League shall be held on Saturday of each week 
unless otherwise directed by a vote of the ma- 
jority of the members, and at such place as 
may be determined by the Executive Commit- 
tee. A minority of the members present at 
any meeting shall constitute a quorum for bus- 
iness. 

Art. IX. — This Constitution may be amend- 
ed by a yote of twe-thirds of the members in 
attendance upon any regular meeting, notice 
of proposed amendments having been giyen 
specifically, in writing, two weeks previous and 
recorded in the minutes of tb e proceedings. 



• How to Write to the Soldiers. 

First, Direct your letter plainly, putting on 
it the name of the soldier in full, of his cap- 
tain also in fUU, the letter of his company, the 
name and number of his regiment, as well as 
the locality of the regiment. A roan is known 
by his company, and there is no certainty of 
an epistle reaching its destination without the 
letter of the company being placed on it. 

Direct your letter not only to the General 
Hospital of any place, but also to the Branch 
Hospital, where the patient may be ; and fol- 
lowing, also, fully the foregoing suggestions. 

Second. Write frequently ; letters from home 
every few days are better than medicine. — 
They not only afford sympathy and hope, but 
they call off attention from loneliness and sick- 
ness. 

Third, Write cheerfully ; don't write of your 
troubles and annoyances, and all the unpleas- 
ant things of the neighborhood. Write to 
cheer the soldier amid his trials, suiFerings and 
isolation. 

If your letters are not answered, write to 
the Chaplain, and thus learn the cause. 
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Bridilt'and Bafhi of knSb Ladiei. 

On sabsequent and perraTering inquiry 
among Arab ladies, I foirad oat how it was that 
the bride's face looked so Instrons. I learned 
that girls are prepared for marriage with a 
▼ery great deal of ceremony. There are wo- 
men who make the beautifying of brides their 
espeoial profession. 

A widow woman, named Angelina, is the 
chief artist in thif department of art in Haifa. 
She uses her scissors and tweezers freely and 
skillfully to remoye superfluous hair, and trains 
the eyebrows to an arched line, perfecting it 
with black pigments. She prepares an adhe- 
SITS plaster of very strong sweet gum, and ap- 
plies it by degrees all over the body, letting it 
remain on for a minute or more, then she tears 
it off quickly, and it brings away with it all 
the soft down or hair, leaying the skin quite 
bare, with an unusually bright and polished 
appearance, much admired by Orientals. The 
face requires very careftil manipulation. When 
women haye once submitted to this process, 
they look fVightAil if trcm time to time they 
do not repeat it ; for the hair neyer grows as 
soft and fine again. Perhaps this is one of the 
reasons why aged Arab women, who haye quite 
giyen up all these arts of adornment, look so 
haggard and witch-like. In some instances, 
this ordeal slightly irritates the skin, and per- 
fumed sesame or oliye oil is applied, or cooling 
lotions of elder- flower water are used. 

The bride inyites her friends to aocompany 
her to the public bath preyious to the wedding 
day, and sends to each one a packet of henna, 
two or three pieces of soap, and two wax can- 
dles. Angelina is generally the bearer of the 
message and of these articles, which are al- 
ways to be paid for. I have now and then ac- 
cepted such inyitations. 

Bridal parties assemble and sometimes pass 
three successiye days in the luxury of the 
Turkish bath. Pipes, sherbet, coffee, and oth> 
er refreshments are seryed, and songs are sung 
in honor of the bride, who is, of course, attend- 
ed by Angelina, and forms the centre of aU 
traction. Her hair is unbraided, she is slowly 
disrobed, and then, with her loins slightly 
girded with crimson silk, she is mounted on 
high clogs, and led through halls and passages 
gradually increasing in temperature, with foun- 
tains oyerflowing their marble floors ; she is 
placed on a marole platform, near to a jet of 
hot water ; ftiller's earth is rubbed on her head, 
and she is lathered with soap and brushed with 
a handful of tow; then hot water is poured' 
oyer her fireeiy, she is swathttd in long towels 
and by slow degreee condnoted back to a more 
moderate temperatuf e, and lastly to a fountain 
of oool water^^het eompaaioas in the meantime 
undergoing the same process. Then, shroaf'.ed 
in muslin, crapo« or lineu, they ait together, 
smoking, until thtj are rested and refreshed* 
— MUt Rogert. 



The Beligioas Slement essential to CompleteaesB. 

Theodore Parker, in a sermon on Reyiyals, 
says : 

<*No man is complete without the culture of 
the religious element ; no high faculty is per- 
fect without help ftrom that. I see great nat- 
urallsts without it, great politicians, great art- 
ists ; not great men. Nay, their special science, 
politics, art, is less philosophic, statesmanlike, 
aesthetic, for lack of this wholeness and 
thorough health within the man's interior. 
The nt>tes of music, ground out on a hand or- 
gan in the street, tell me if th^it composer had 
oyer listened to the choiring of these birds of 
Paradise. 

** When I see a man, else grand and beauti- 
ful, with transcendent mind and conscience 
and affections too, but lacking this ultimate 
finish of religion, I long to plant therein the 
soul of piety, which shall complete the whole 
and so make perfect eyery part—mastering the 
world of time but not disoaining it." 



WIT AND WISDOM. 



A Peaotical Puilosophkr.— Many a glori- 
ous speculation has failed for the same good 
reason that the old Texan ranger gaye when 
he was asked why he didn't buy land when it 
was dog cheap. ** Well, I did come nigh onto 
taking eight thousand acres one'st," said old 
Joe, mournfully. *<You see, two of the boys 
came in one day from an Indian hunt, without 
any shoes, and offered me their titles to the 
two leagues just below here for a pair of 
boots." ** For a pair of boots ! " we exclaim- 
ed. " Yes, for a pair of boots for each league." 
" But why on earth did you not take it? It'd 
be worth one hundred thousand dollars to-day. 
Why didn't you giye them the boots ? " *<Jest 
because I didn't haye the boots to giye," said 
old Joe, as he took another chew of tobacco, 
quite as contented as if he owned two hundred 
leagues of land. 

M^ Somebody says that the oldest husband- 
ry he knows of is the marrying a widower in 
cloyer with a widow in weeds. 

Jl^^ Payor i tea are like sun-dials; no one 
looks at them if they are in the shade. 



A man might frame and let loose a star 
to roll in its orbit, and yet not haye done so 
memorable a thing before God as he who lets 
go a golden -Orbed thought to roll through the 
generations of time. 

J)9* No man can leaye a better legacy io the 
world tlian a well educated family. 



The proper education of children is a 
far better endowment for tliem than the largest 
material estate. 
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Ufa PralMgtd hf Gaz«, 

Tho longeyity of the human race ia steadily 
inoreaeing in olTiliicd nationa, if • aUiiatioal 
tables can be tmstecl, and the fblloiring item 
from the Methodist shows the influence of good 
keeping on long life : 

** Few men take better care of themselyes 
than the better class of British noblemen. 
They aim to make life as perfect as possible — 
to hare as little jarring of tJie wheels and cogs 
as may be. They are, many of them, tho hard- 
est workers, and the healthiest men in the 
world ; and it may be truly said, that while 
part of mankind doTelops muscle at the ex- 
pense of brain, and the other develops brain 
at the expense of muscle, the British nobleman 
is the only man now liTing who succeeds in 
oultiTating at once brain and muscle. That 
their efforts are suocessfVil, here is pretty good 
proof. Twenty-four members of the British 
peerage died within the year 1860 ; and these 
twenty-four hare exactly completed, on the av- 
erage, the full measure of the allotted span of 
human life, the threescore years and ten. 
They were as follows .'^Viscount Arbuthnot, 
82; Lord Londesbarongh, 54; Visooant South- 
well, 88 ; Viscount Qermanston, 84 ; Lord Or- 
annM>re, 72 ; Bishop of Koehester, 84 ; Earl of 
Lonfsrd, 42 ; Baroness Strstheden, '66 ; Lord 
Fitxgerald, 60; Viscount Guillam ore, 87; Bar- 
oness Wentworth, 67 ; Earl of Strafford, 82 ; 
Lord Helesbnry, 80; Archbishop of York, 72; 
Lord Sandys, 68 ; Lord ETphinstone, 53 ; Bish- 
op of Woroesier, 77 ; Earl of Lauderdale, 76 ; 
Earl of Cawdor, 70 ; Lerd French, 74 ; Earl of 
Leten and Mdlville, 76 ; Dule oi Bichmond, 
99 ; Earl qt Manrers, 82 y Earl of J>uQdoland, 
86. Total of ages, 1,680 years; whieh being 
divided by 2^ gives exactly 70 years to eaclx. 
it would be difficult io find a paarallol to ithio in 
any clatt of any countty in the woi'M.'' 

It is not care, but utekn varry that shortens 
lifb. Legitimate care Increases the desire and 
necessity for life, and thus virtually proloagli 
iU 



VNm the Llttls Pfigtiai. 
About Health.— Ohildren, Bead aad Bemember. 

Dear children, listen while I tell you some- 
thing which deeply conoems you welfare. The 
subject is the shape of your bodies. God knew 
the best shape. Ue created us upright, in His 
own image. 

None of the inferior animals walk upright. 

God fitted all the great vital organs in your 
bodies to an erect spine. > Do your shoulders 
ever stoop forward T If they do, the lungs, 
heart, liver and stomach, fall down out of their 
natural places. Of course, they can't do their 
work well. To show how this is, I will tell 
you that when you bend forward you can take 
only about half as much air into the lungs as 
you can when you st«nd up straight. As I 
have said, God has so arranged the great or- 
gans in the body, that they oan't do their duty 
well except when the body is straight. Oh, 
how it distresses nie to see the dear children, 
whom I love so much, bending over their school 
desks^and walking with their heads and shoul- 
ders drooping. My dear ones, if you would 
have a strong spine and vigorous lungs, heart, 
liver and stomach, you must now, while you 
are young, learn to walk erect. 

If a boy were about to leave this country for 
Japan, never to return, and were to come to me 
and ask for rules to preserve his health, I 
should say — ** I am glad to see you, and will 
give you four rules, which, oarefuUy observed, 
will be pretty sure to preserve your health." 
He might say to me — ** Four is a good many ; 
I fisar that I may forget some of them ; give 
me om — ^the most important one, and I promise 
not to forget it." I should reply—** Well, my 
dear boy, if I can dve you but one, it is this : 
^KupyowMtlf straight, that is, tit up $traight, 
stand up straight, walk up straight; and when 
in bed at night, don't put two or three pillows 
under your headj as though intent on watching 
your toes all night." And I believe that in 
this I should give the moat important rule that 
can be given for the preservation of health and 
long life. My dear children, don't forget it. 
— Dio Lewis, M, J9. 



Overdosing. 

Dr. Holmes, in his lecture on "Cutrents and 
Counter Currents," uttered the following whole- 
some truths, which startled some of the facul- 
ty: 

Invalidism is the normal state of many or- 
ganisms. It can be changed to disease, but 
never to absolute health by medicinal appli- 
ances. There are many ladles, ancient and 
recent, who are perpetually taking remedies 
for irremediable pains and aches. They ought 
to have headaches and backaches and stomach- 
aches ; they are not well if they do not have 
Hiem. To expect them to live without frequent 
twinges, is like expeetlng a doctor's old chaise 
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to go without oreaking; if it did, we might be 
sure the eprings were broken. There leno 
doubt that the constant demand for medicinal 
remedies from patients of this elass leads to 
their overuse ; oflen in the case of oathartios, 
sometimes in that of opiates. 

I will Tenture to say this, that if every spe- 
cific were to fail utterly ; if the cinchona trees 
all died out, and the arsenic mines were ex- 
hausted, the sulphur regions burned up; if 
every drug from the vegetable, animal and 
mineral kingdoms were to disappear from the 
market ; a body of enlightened men, organized 
as a distinct profession, would be required jnst 
as much as now, and respected and trusted as 
now, whose province should be to guard against 
the causes of disease; to eliminate them, if 
possible, when still present ; to order all the 
conditions of the patient so as to favor the ef- 
forts of the system to right itself, and to give 
those predictions of the course of disease which 
only experience can warrant, and which, in so 
many cases, relieve the exaggerated fears of 
sufferers and their ft-iends, or warn t^em in 
season of impending danger. Great as the 
loss would would be, if certain active remedies 
could no longer be obtained, it would leave the 
medical profession the most essential part of 
its dv^-ies, and all, and more than all its pres- 
ent share of honors ; for It would be the death- 
blow to charlatanism, which depends for its 
success almost entirely on drugs, or at least on 
a nomenclature that suggests them. 

There is no offence, then, or danger, in ex- 
pressing the opinion that, after aU that has 
been said, the community is still overdosed. 
The best proof of it is that no families take so 
little medicine as those of doctors, except those 
of apothecaries, and that old practitioners are 
more sparing of active medicines than younger 
ones. 



DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 



Leg of Mutton Boasted. 

A leg of mutton intended for roasting should 
be kept longer than for boiling ; it should be 
carefully attended to during the time it is hung 
up, constantly wiped to prevent any mustiness 
gathering on the top and below the flap, and 
in hot weather lightly dusted with flour or pep- 
per to keep off the flies. The kernel in the fat 
on the thick part of the leg should be taken 
out by the butcher, for it taints first there ; 
and the bloody part of the neck should also be 
out off when first brought in. 

Remove the thick skin very carefUlly ; trim 
off the piece of flank that adheres to the fat, 
and flatten the fat with a cutlet-beater or chop- 
per ; cut off the knuckle, and niok the cramp 
bone, to allow it to become more plump, as in 
haunch. Put a little salt and water into the 
dripping-pan to baste tji^^ meat at first ; but 
then use only its own gravy, ^erve with jelly. 



A leg of mntten is vftfuil^ roMtcd whole, 
but can be divided advantageously for a small 
family. Cut the knuckle into a good sized 
joint, and boil it until tender ; but put a coarse 
paste over the lower part ef the thick end to 
keep in the gravy, ana roast it ; or if the skin 
be raised gently flrom tlie ontaide of the leg, 
to about six or seyen inches wide, two or three 
good slices may be cut off for steaks, and the 
skin then fastened down with skewers. — Cook 
Book, 

Steamed Brown Bread. 

Take two quarts of sweet skim milk, one 
tablespoonful of saleratus, one of salt, half a 
cup of molasses ; put in equal quantities of rye 
and Indian meal until the dough is as stiff as 
can be conveniently stirred with a spoon, then 
put it in two two-quart tins. Place sticks 
across the bottom of the kettle to keep the vpa- 
ter from the bread ; place one of the tins on 
these, and the other in a tin steamer on the top 
of the same kettle, and let it steam three hours. 
Care should be taken to keep the water boiling, 
while the bread is cooking. When done, put 
it in a warm oven long enough to dry the top 
of it, not bake it. Yeast ean be used instead 
of saleratus, if any prefer it, but the bread 
must rise well before putting it in the kettle. 



How TO Savb Lamp Chimneys. — It is said 
that by putting the chimneys into lukewarm 
water, heating the water to boiling, and then 
cooling slowly, the glass wi^ be so toughened 
as to render it stronger and less liable to break- 
age. In cold weather lamp chimneys are lia- 
ble to break on first lighting the Um^. To 
avoid this, raise the wick slowly, which will 
heat the chimney gradually, and when extin- 
guishing the light, turn the wick down slowly, 
so that the ohimney will oool off gradually. 
By obserring these hints, you will save quite 
an item in lamp chimneys m the course of a 
year. 

Wasbixq Flaxmel without Shbivkimo.— 
Make a strong suds and put in your flannel or 
white woolen stockings while the water is boil- 
iag hot. Then squeeze and pound them with 
a pestle till the water ie cool enengh to put 
your hands to the work. You will find there 
is little need of rubUng. Rinee in water as 
hot as the hands will bear. If there is a little 
soap remaining in the rinsing water, it is all 
the better. The sooner they are dried the less 
they will shrink. This method, firea an old 
housekeeper, is sare to prove just tM right way, 
if strictly followed. — Plowman, 



Rose SaiiVb. — Four ounces best oUt9 oil ; 
one ounce spermaceti ; one ounce white wax ; 
eight drops attar of roses. Melt over a slow 
fire. 
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CLBAxniQ Dish Cqykbs.— Dlrii covtrs should 
always be wiped and polished as soon as they 
are temoTed from the table. If this is done 
while they are warm, it wlU be bni little trou- 
ble ; but if the steam is allowed to dry on 
ihem, you wiU find muoh difficulty in getting 
the tamiih off from Ihe 4n8ide. When they 
are wiped and polished, bang them up in their 
plaees immediately. 



CouBT Plastbb. — NeTer haTiag seen is 
print an excellent substitute for court plaster, 
for cuts and bruises upon the- hands in cold 
weather, I give you the folldwing : Take half 
a dozen pig's feet, well cleaned for cooking, 
and boil to a jelly of say about half a pint or 
less, then spread with a brush on any waste 
scraps of silk, and we fiLd it equal to uny ad- 
hesive plaster we have ever used. Any fatty 
matter in the boilin|[ of the feet risee to the 
surface, and when cold c«^n easily be removed. 



YOUTH'S CORNER. 



A Pretty Xzperiaent. 

Professor Rogers gives the following in n re- 
cent scientific paper : ** Take a sheet of fools- 
cap or letter paper; roll it up so that the 
opening at #tte end shall be large enough to 
take in the Aill size of the eye, and at the other 
end let the opening be not half so large. Take 
it in the right hand, holding it between the 
thumb and fore finger ; place the large end to 
the right eye, look through it with both eyes 
open, towards the light. Vou trill ut a hoU 
throuffh your hand. If you take it in your left 
hand and hold it to your left eye, it will be the 
same. Tou will, in both cases, be a8toiii|Eihcd 
to see that 3'ou have a bole in your ha:nl." 



'If you would avoid waste in your fauh. 
ily, attend to the following rules, and do not 
despise them because they appear so unimport- 
ant — ** many a little makes a mickle.'' 

When ivory handled knives turn yellow, rub 
them with nice sandpaper or emery ; it will 
take off spots and restore whiteness. 

SilB pocket handkerchiefs and deep blue fac- 
tory will not fade if dipped in salt water wfa^e 
new. ' 

Lamps will &ave a less disagreeable smell if 
you dip the wick yarn in strong hot vinegar 
and let it dry. 

If you wish to preserve fine teeth, always 
clean them thoroughly after eating your last 
meal at night. 

Cotton, wet with sweet oil and paregoric, 
relieves the ear-ache very soon. 



WiBB Jblly. — Soak half an ounce of gela- 
tine in half a pint of water fifteen minutes, 
then add half a pint of boiling water, set it on 
the fire, kee|> stirring It till the gelatine Is dis- 
aoWed, add the juice of two lemons, sugsr io 
joar taste, and Madeira wine enough to make 
a quart in sJl ; strain it and set it to cool. 
, «. , 

Lbmok Pib. — Take 4 lemons, grate |he rind, 
squeesc the *juioe, chop the pulp very, fine, 4 
teacups of sugairi the yolks of 6 eggs, 2 tea- 
cups of milk, 4.tablespoenaful of corn starch; 
beat well together and bake : beat the white ot 
the egg:s witli 6 tablespoonsful of white sugar 
to a froth ; when (ihe pies are baked, put the 
froth over tl^em, and set them in the oven for 
6 minutef^. 



Aa Indian Story. 

There is an SaS^em story, which has its ver- 
sion in many languages, of a beautifVil damsel, 
to whom a genius of surpassing power desirvd 
to give a talisman. He enjoined her to take 
herself across a field of standing com; she was 
to pluck the tallest and largest ear she co^iild 
find, but she wais to gather it as she went for- 
ward, and never pause in her path, or to step 
backward in quest of her object. In propor- 
tion to theeixe and ripenesa of the ear. aha 
fathered, so would be its power as a talisman, 
he went out upon her quest, says the legend, 
and eBt(ired upon the field. Many a tall stalk 
of surpassing excellence met her glance, but 
she still walked onward, expecting always to 
find one more excellent still. At last she 
reaahed a portion of the field where the crops 
were thinner and the ears more stunted. She 
regretted the tall and graceful stalks she had 
left behind, but disdained to piek those which 
fell 00 far below what her ideas were of a per- 
fect ear. But, alas! the stems grew more 
ragged and more scanty as she trod onward; 
on the margin of the field they. were mfldewed, 
and when she had acoompUshed her walk 
through the waving grain, she emerged on the 
other side vdthcnt having gathered any ear 
whatever^ The genius rebuked her for her 
foUy^ but we are told that he gave her a oppor- 
tunity of retrieving her error. We may apply 
thiN mystic little Indian fible to tbe realities 
of daily life. Children if you would succeed in 
life form the habit of dbtn^ Ihe >mo9t and tht 
best each moment. 



An ApcKLoaT.— Several articles intended for 
this p^partment are onaToidably 'cnywded out 
this month. We shall try to make amends 
^iiereiifrtfr'. - '— * • 
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NEWS SUMMA'Rlt, 



TATE MAtT'fiR'S. 



The I orghum Convention, a call for 
which wa t published ia the Febradry No, ot 
the Farm :e, met in th#bftsemctLl: of the Caf i- 
tol, on W< dne^daj, tho 4th «f MarcAi. 



The Dufnbfer of pbf^ons in' attendance, at credit the authority cit^d by t^^e oo^mittto aii 



first only! about 20, afterward^ increased to 
some 40 >a very smalt number, certainly, in 
view of tl^ iitaportant interests to be consider- 
ed, and of| the large number of urgent appeals 
for such a' conyention f^om different parts of 
the State. Illinois was almost better repre- 
sented than Wisconsin, and there were, like- 
wise, a feif gentlemen ttam Iowa. 

The few .who did convene were ze/ilous work- 
ers, however, and, under tlie fitting presidency 
of Mr. 0. 6. VVilley. succeefK-d in aocoin{)li8h 



ing a gipod, deal in the way of a di^u^onqf ..\° *^® ^^^^' ^'^ ^* "»*y ^« * humbug. For our 



the questions of Soil, Se^d, Oultinration, Man- 
ufaoture abd Maohtnery. ' 6om0 interesting 
examples of ma(;hinery &c. were on exhibition. 
We regrfet thai the ' proceedings could not 
have been furnished us in time for publication 
in full, in tfiis No., espeoifvlly sinae ciroumstan* 
oes preyent^ a regular atiteridanee on our p$rt. 
As it is, wel shall content ourself with report- 
ing the pitlj of what was,said an Soil and Seed, 
leaving the -publication bf that portion which 
may be demtred without damage to tho May 
number. • ■ 

i^otrr or coitMirrcs os 6njft>. 

The Commitie* tQiwh|9i|ii vm refeniid tlie nNeot of seed 
Mk leave to re xirt : 

Tbat we reoc j^oise b«t two' species, tbe Chlo^se and the 
Afk^lcan. Tbei s arB^i lielreyer, • of the Afriean or tmpbee 
■everal sabdlv] ifona m vMMUe«-9«0me «ay at hMit asaix- 
teea— among m tilch' ^hQ jitiQv^-tfiTt^JU^fLnd. Oom«seha-n$ are 
laid bj ptftctic ^1 men t6 be'pt^erablj^for the production of 

The Chinese Mkef a VMjIiftitooiwed^liaadSMia syrap- 
The reaMD aHJ ned for thla ditfereixM of prodafMaa is <hat 

to^btCaloew. arlt^- - 8--^— --- ~.^.-..- 

nates over the ant 
vlU) most of tl B.Afrwo 



[Tnloese arktJt or fiorghum, gripe.sojjar pre^oml- 
ant sugar, and tbat the HrreSe^* the ease 

,^ J B.AftnWkpr Iini*M'V<«Ptt«- '''^ *, 

Your cnmmli :ee are <^ tha oyMp^ ^^^Pf^ varilrttea ot 



either species ito be mslurea sudklently for the nmnufao 
SSTof syrup, 1 S insome cfcscs soifsi-, Inany region where , 

'"rh^^SiTrS ii'^cU««s' belike W oi ae^btm aa*' 
wSttirSveS >arl!Ses 6f tophee, from some of wbioh 
i««7has been made snd is on exhibitio n, is a co nclasive 

i„,"?:oce.stofichr.w.ngj^ 
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ITT 

The report was adopted, as also the follow- 
ing resolution, offered, by Jw C» Plumb j « 

Resolved, Tfiat foir general and ex;teQ|ivao«ltlvmtloo »p * 
require, at least, -two varieties of oane, for ear^ and late 
planting, to ac^onunfflate ettflgr ahd late dMhafcMoi<s^ biit 
that we must rely'mainljr on the early varieties, with s^all 
rich canes, for srrap aad sn#M ia^WMonim; aflAl the' 
Worth generally. , - .t- ^>*' 'i 

Toucliing the ,abov^ report iffi hny« ooJy t*' 

say, in this connection, that we 9|iniMt wtirely 
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to the crystalizability of the syrup of Sorghom 
or Cliinese sugar cane. In the first place, the 
statement beaar-s the* stamp of ittprohablTi^y, 
and, secondly, the actual experimental tests 
made by chemists, such' as Mr. J. S. Lovering, 
of Philadelphia, and t>T. C. A.'tJoessmann, of 
Syracuse, show conelusiyely th&t the Chinese 
sugar cane doe* oontafn cane sugar — Mr. Lev- 
ering having obtained it therefrom in large 
proportion. 
The *' Oom-se-a-na** may be the best Variety 



own p^rtit would be easier to believer, were it 
not that those who recommend it so warmly 
have quantities of the Vseed to sell at extrava- 
gant prioes. 

Situation and Soil, — A minority reeommended 
a high situation, not subjcfct to frosts, and a 
wafm, dandy soil ; though all agreed that in ft 
reasonably good season it will succeed upon 
any soil fit for Indian com. 

Thf Prejyaration of Sail should be as thor- 
ough as possible. Kewly plowing and harrow- 
ing or rolling down smooth Just before plani- 
ing will more than pay for the extra labor. 

The Planting must not be done too parlj— 
ordinarily not before about the 20th of May. 
Plant in the aame manner as corn — either in 
htlla 8 to 4 feet apart, or in drills; the rows 
being 8 to 4 feet apart and the seed-droppinga 
1 to 2 feet in the row. Plant about ^ioe Ab 
much 9e^ aa yoU wish to stand. 

Some were in favor of soaking the seed, oih- 
ers of planting dry. Probably the advantage 
of soaking and sprouting' would depend large- 
ly on the lateness of the season. Seed should 
be covered lightly-*half an inch deep Ib sufii- 
<^ent. ' ■ I 

AU agreed that the cUinoh bug is a trouble*- 
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some pekt, and that a crop of late ptantod oats, 
or corn between the 8oi;ghui4i and •mf neigh- 
boring ( rop liable to thetr" httabks^ h ad tan - 
tageous. Several persons Aas,erted ^at buck- 
wheat B< planted is a mire hanie]^. 



The iLegifilature still <^ drags its slow 
length a^ng^" but ere the issue 9f this preaen^j 
number of the FARMsm will, probftbly, haVe 
ooiled u]t for the season. - Altogether it has 
been rather a harmless session. 

Some ithings that neede^ doing have been 
well ancj faithfully done^-afenong whieh, as 
most int^sting to farmers, maj Ibe mentioned 
ih»passq|ge of an " Act to carry inloexeoution 
certain provisions of a trust conferred upon 
the State of Wisconsin by an aot of Congress, 
entitled 'An Act donaJting 'Public Lands to the 
several States and Territories which may pro- 
vide Collpges for the benefit of Ageieultnre 
and the Meehanio Arte*,'- approved July 2d, 
1862." ' • 

This act secures the.fjoundation for an insti- 
tution which must be made of incalculable 
Talue to t|iis State ; an(^ ere the next session of 
the Legishiture a plan of organiiation will have 
been perfected that will early ensure the fur- 
ther and entire fulfillment of the obligations 
of the Stale as involved in the contract thus 
made witH the constituted authorities of the 
Qeneral Government. 

In the next number we shall furnish a sum- 
mary of the most important measures adopted. 



Avigorevs spring and«ummer campaign may 
suffice to 'drive iLe traitor devils to, the wa^l. 



NATIONAL AFf AIR8. 



POtlfilON NEWS. 



Thel^c^ish insurrection is assuming so great 
importance as to have quite turned the aitent 
tfoii of foreign powers from this continent 
The Prussian king has taken sides with R«8^ 
sia, and is in danger of getting hiaaelf late 
hot Vat ef by the mean^. France and Sngluid 
object. 1 

It would not be surprising |f a half doyen 
of ihes^ jealous, ambitious powers should get 
by the ears and so haye enough to do without 
interfering with our affairs. The sentiment of 
the people of England is waxing warmer and 
warmer on behalf of the North. 

France is having enough to do in conquering 
the Mexicans. 



The war is still in ttaiu quo. There has been 
some small fighting on and near the Mississip- 
pi, but further than this nothing. The amy 
of the Union ia believed to be io good condi- 
tion, however, and *' prepared to move upon 
the enemy's works " ait the earliest praotieabla 
moment. Fighting Joe Hooker is daiTy be- 
eoming more popular with the army of the Po- 
tonukc, and it is currently reported that the 
rebels are Hauling off to regions further south. 

RichmonI is believed to be in k most deeper* 
ate conditiod, Vicksburg ditto, Charleston also 
ba^y off. Let4h»- O e^ e ra m e n t be inspirited. 



■EDITOEIAI, MISCELLANr. 



* Further extension of time is granted to' 
^ those of our agents and friends who ' 
^may toith to avail themselves of the Ub'* 
^eral offers made on the cover of last' 
"^No ThU is done to enable our friends "^tL 
'^to work to advantage on election day. "^t 



Editorial ITotes of European Travel 
are necessarily laid over for one month, in con- 
sequenoe of an unexpected press of important 
advertisements just before geing to press. 



Vote for the ** Farmer'' at the town 
elections! It is vastly more important to the 
diate that its sole agrloultural journal be well 
stHtained than that Peter Snooks ^onld beat 
Tim Muggins in a race for the office of Justice 
of the Peace. 



The Hamburg ExhibitioiL--The In- 
ternational Agricultural Exhibition to be held 
at Hamburg, next summer, is constantly giv- 
ing new promise of success* Several of the 
State Societies in this country hate determined 
to send delegates — ^among whom we are pleased 
to notice Hon. Chas. L. Flint, of Mass., Hon. 
ITanlel Needham, of Vt., and Hon. M. Cornell, 
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of New York. As an offrieultural exhibHiom 
this willy probablj, ezoel any hitherto held. 



A Fitting Tefltimoidal*— It will appear 
bj the correspondence subjoined, that the Offi* 
eers, Directors and Agents of the Madison Mu- 
tual Insurance Company haye a high appre- 
ciation of the yaluable seryioesi on their hehalf, 
of the able and energetic General Superintend- 
ent, Col. G. F. Hastings, and of his amiable 
and excellent family. 

Four years ago, when Col. H. was called to 
the important and responsible position he has 
since held, the M. M. I. Co. had, comparative- 
ly, but little capital, efiher financial or reputa- 
tional. Now, in both these respects, it ranks 
before all other iustitntions of its class in the 
Western States ; and it is no injustice to the 
other able and honorable gentlemen who have 
been its officers and directors to say, that to 
his peculiar talent, indomitable energy, unflag- 
ging perseyerance, integrity and large experi- 
ence as an insurance man, are due moi-e than tA 
any other cause, the unpardlleled growth and 
extraordiiary prosperity of this Company. 

In our Ipinion, it would not be a word too 
much to say, that for a position suc^ as he oc- 
cupies, he is probably without a peer in this 
or any other country. Such men arc of great 
yalue to atoy important enterprise and large 
contributofs to the prosperity of the State. 

Nor is Mrs. H., who so meritoriously aad 
gracefully deceives the magnificent siher seryice 
presented, less worthy of the compliment which 
it confers, or the high esteem of the Com^ any 
which BO splendid a testimonial implies. From 
first to last, she has, with commendabTe zeal, 
deroted herself to the interests of the Compa- 
ny, and under these circumstaneos it is a source 
of high pleasure to her numerous friends that 
her many hospitalitieil and services hate met 
with this fitting and graceful recognition. 

January Ist, 1868. 
To Mas. G^o. P* Hastikub : 

Dear Ha^am: — The undersigned Directors 
and Agents of the Madison Mutual Insurance 
Company, fully appreclatinjg your generous 
sympathy amd Iciodness of heart, your high 
and noble standin^p in community, desirous <it 
expressing to you our kind regards, and our 



heait-felt appteciatton of year goodness, do 
present to you this small token, which we beg 
of you to accept at our hands in oonfixmation 
of our high esteem of yourself. Ever wishing 
your future life to be stmwn with the choicest 
of Heaven's blessiiun, we remain 

Respectfully and truly vours. 
J. W. Boyd, B. F. Hopkins, D. Worthington, 
S. D. Hastings, David Atwood, Jas. T. Lewis, 
Timothy Brown, Asa Kinney, Orrin Guernsey, 
Giles R. Montague, Frank H. Roper, David 
Taylor, Luther Basford, W. T. Bonnewell, J. 
Toay, H. H. Giles, S. R. McCIellan, Albert 
Wood, N 8. AveriU, S P. Clark, P H. Snow, 

A. M. Seymour, J. F. Gilman, R. J. Taylor, 
John Clark, W A. Stowell, Andrew Higby, W. 

B. Davis, J. F. Bridges. 

Hon. John W. Boyd, aKD Ot»ee8 : 

Gents: — ^I will not attempt io givetaio^stion 
to the feelings of. gratitude which I experience, 
and ever shall when beholding the beautiful 
silver tea set so kindly present^ to me by you 
and your associate Directors and Agents of the 
Madison Mutual Insurance Compapy. 

As highly as I value your preeent for its 
beauty and intrinsic wortii, it will be a thou- 
sand times more cherished as an. evidence of 
the esteem of tho-ie wb6 have thus manifested 
their regard toward me. 

Rest fljssured^ df i^r Sir, that your kindness 
and tbat of your associates will ever be held 
in grateful remembrance by your undeserving 
friend. Mrs. G. F. Hastings. 

♦ 

Sorghum in Ohio- — It is estimated that 
12,000,000 gallons of syrup were made in Ohio 
alone last year ; value over teven millions of 
dollars J There are in t^at State 11,000 mills, 
5000 of which were sold last summer. The 
coming season iherc'wilVbe twice as much sor- 
ghum produced as ever before. Illinois and 
Iowa arc making large preparations for the 
coming sensou. Let not 'Wisconsin be too far 
behind. 



Ohio Sorghum Oonveution.-'Keport of 

the Committee on Seed, Soil and Culture. — Your 
Committee on Seed, Soil and Cultivation report 
that in their view the best variety of seed for 
all purposes is the Sorghum or Chinese cane, 
especially for syrup. For granulation', they 
recommend the Imp^ee called Oom-see-a-na, 
which they think identical with that which is 
now mis-called Otaheitan. As a" very early 
variety, they propose the kind ^f fmphee call- 
ed Nec-a-za-na, though tbisrUst variety is not 
generally desirable. 

6olL.----Good wheat land is considered the 
best soil for this canck The particular compo- 
sition of the soil should be sandy, InA^lined.io 
limestone, with a sufficiency of claj to hold 
ihe soil tolerably oompsct. ' ' 
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CuLTivATion.-^The soil shanld.be worked 
deep, thoroughly puherixed ^nd rolled firm. 
PlMit in ohoek'-rows the same distance apart as 
com. Caltiyale flat awl tkor^nghly, till the 
plants are three feet high, and not afterwards. 
Plant as early as practicable. — Ohio Farnur, 



l?omological Acknowledgmenta.— 
Whatever view may be taken * f such a con- 
fession, we are ftrank to acknowledge that we 
always hare been, are, and expect to be, ex- 
ceedingly and incorrigibly fond of good apples. 
And the best of it 1|, ^or fHende appreciate 
this partiality and atfe ooaatanUy sending us 
liberal tithes of what tbey prodaee, as though 
we were, some heathen god, entitled to fruit of- 
ferings of all thftt is prodaoed. 

The laat arrival was Arom our esteemed po- 
mologioal friend, A. Q, llanford, Esq., Corres- 
ponding Editor of the Horticahiiral Depart- 
ment. Speoimens beautiful, deliolous, and 
strongly suggesitTe of hi* eooiparatiTe inde- 
pendence, as a ft'uit-grower, of latitude or lon- 
gitude, or other otroumstance. 

A reoo&t visit to Columbus, Ohio, enabled 
us to make another and more careful inspec- 
tion of the fine nurseries wherein these apples 
were produced. They occupy some hundred 
acres of rich land, within one mile of the Court 
House, are heav.ly stocked with every variety 
of trees, shrubs and plants, that are grown or 
ought to be in the Western United States, and 
are certainly in as fine a condition as any 'nur- 
sery we have ever seen In this or any other 
country. 

Mr. Bateham, the senior member of the firm, 
and a proprietor Arom the first, was formerly 
the popular editor of the Ohio Cultivator, and 
has since traveled extensively in Europe, on 
horticuHural missions. So that, probably, no 
unrserymen in the United States have had bet- 
ter opportunities to thoroughly qualify them- 
selves for the business in which they have so 
long zealously and successfully devoted them*> 
selves. 

Whoever deals ^ith Bateham, Hanford & 
Co., may b^ morally, certain of satisfactory re- 
sults, in so far as they should be held respon- 



We are likewise indebted to M. Finsh, for 
several varieties of apples, forwarded for nam- 
ing. Most of them were handsome ebough 
and sufficiently palatable to entitle them to 
vor^ long and euphonious titles ; it was. nev- 
ertheless, our own opinion and that of others 
more eompetent to jadge that they shonld be 
olaittd with the great nameless family of seed^ 

linfft. 

» 

Kutual Life Insuranoe Co •— ^ Or- 

rection. — Milwavkk, March 17, 1868. Epitob 
Wis. Fakker ; — In the. March No. of year ex- 
cellent magazine, you speak of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Wis., of which the 
writer of this has the honor of being one of 
the " working men," and yourself one of the 
fortunate members, in so complimentary a way 
as to attract my attention. And I notice that 
you omit stating that the Company has a Pres- 
ident, although all the other officers ate named 
correctly. Of oourse, we suppose that the 
omission was unintentional, but we think too 
much of our venerable President to allow the 
fact that S. S. Daggett, Esq., is that officer, to 
remain unknown to your readers. 

I would like to add, that we who know him 
well have the utmost confidence in the safe 
management of the sacred trust confided to 
him as supervising officer. We thank you for 
introducing the subject of Life Insuranoe to 
your readers, for we believe it to be one of 
very great importance 

If you will allow me, in some future No. of 
the Faamsb, I will give your readers some sta- 
tistics on Life Insurance in general, and the 
rise and growth of Mutual Life Insurance in 
particular. H. 0. Wilsov, 

General' Agent, 

Note.—- It was certainly not our intention to 
leave out the name of our esteemed fHend and 
long-time agricultural colleague, S. S. Baogett, 
Esq., the popular President of the Wis. Life 
Insuranoe Co. No b<itter man could be found 
in the State far tfa«t important and responsible 
position, and inatmuoh as we havs a lifb inter- 
est in the integrity and success of the corpo- 
i*ation wliioh he so ably and faithfully repre- 
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sents, it is oiv wittrtlut lie'^e 44d;reiniiin jilatf 
in the position he now holds, at least until the 
iniUennium. . '- ,• 

As to statistical inforpu^on -on.Uie snbject 
of Life Insurance, we think it would be inter- 
esting and profitable. LetushaTeit»*-*EDm>«; 

CONDENSED CORRESPONDENCE. 



Baware of Bark I*ioo*-*PRAi«« du Sac 

March 19. — You will confer a faver upon many 
of your readers if, in your April No., you will 
caution persons in buying apple trees to be- 
waire cff bark lice. I purchased of a nursery- 
man, near Madison, last spring, trees that he 
said were clear of lice, but after getting home, 
on close eiamination, I found two-thirds of 
them lousy. The man's reputation was good, 
but the sequel proved that nurserymen are not 
any more honest now than twenty years ago. 
People are somewhat encouraged in fruit cul- 
ture, and if they get bad trees now, it will be 
a serious drawback. Tell them to examine 
well before buying. Geo. W. Watebbuby. 

Quaries- — Eau Claibb, March 18. — ^Will 
you be good enough to respond through the 
Farmeb to the following enquiries? 

1. Is Hungarian grass found by those who 
have tried it in Wisconsin to be a profitable 
crop for horned cattle ? Where can genu\n€ 
seed be found, and what is the price of it ? 

2. What kind of machinery |s used for press- 
* ing the sap out of .sugar beets ? Hare they to 

be washed before pressing ? Where, and ^t 
what price can seed be obtained ? 

RoBT. Cobban. 

Answer. — (1) See Agricultuial Department, 
and await answers. May be sown as late as 
June, if it should be thought best to do so. 
Seed may be had here at $1.25 per bushel. 

(2) Beets designed for sugar do require wash- 
ing, which may be done by hand or by machin- 
ery. They then require to be grated^ which 
may also be done on a small scale by hand. 
Th^ juice is pressed out of the pulp, in beet- 
ei:^^ factories, by hydtauUc presses. Seed 
may be obtained here at $1 per fl>. In our 
naxt Ko. w« BhaU inoftt* ef tidt whole ftubjedt 
more «t length.— JSd 



flowio'ti^ the ««Pannep*'— Eiclosed 
please find $16.60 and list of 22 subscribers 
forlferePABMBB, Can additions be mfide to 
this club to be deUvered at other "^ffic^sT I 
hope to add many to this list. We shall have 
a County Fair this fall, a^d will ezpept Mr. 
Hoyt to give us an address. In ourjlist of 
premiums the Fabmbb shall be remembered to 
your reasonable satisfaction. H. H. Pot4hb, 

Sec'y Sauk Co, Ai. Soe. 

[Certainly, fHend Potter. The more kames 
you add the better we shall like it.] I 

Smmently 8otmd.-^-OMBo, Dec. Il62. — 
I hare taken the Faukxb sinoe it hai been 
published, and it has come to be one if (he 
wtuMt-havia, It 'has paid the cost with larger 
interest than the hard-faced broker dart ask. 
But it is hard to make many of the faimers 
beUsTe it Many of them take no agricujtural 
paper; others must hare an Eastern p^per, 
which may, perhaps, be a damage to theifi. A 
good Wisconsin farmer's journal ought to be 
worth a doxen good Eastern journals for the 
Wisconsin fanner's practical use, as it kpows 
our climate, soil, oircnmstances and watts — 
important things which an Eastern editor can 
only^WMMat M. C. BvsbniIl. 

Wliich is the best Beaper P— 3cssbz, 

March 18. — Will you haye the kindness to.gl7e 

your opinion as to which is the best Beaper 

and Mower for a farmer having from 80 to 160 

acres of land. Two Subscbibb^s. 

i 
Answer. — Our opinion is .that any o4e of 

the mowers and reapers we advertise wkuld 

give good satisfaction. We intend to advertise 

none ot hen We are not so . w^ aoquainfled, 

personallyi with the Ohio raaohine, but l^ave 

full faith in its endorsements. The Kii^y |na- 

chine we believe has no superior, in respecH to 

those things whieh would adapt it to a siiall 

farm, viz : lightness, durability, oheapnes|. 

About Bees. — Gabbsn Vallet. — Will 
some of your readers who are writing n m>b 
Bees let us know the best mode of getting the 
bees from a tree so as to save the bees ; as Lhe 
thee is almost wholly decayed. E. S. Clabjb . 
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Plax-^Lx VriitX, Miiin;, klarch 18.--I 
should lilkA Mmm inforttiatiot/ In regard to flax, 
whether (t'eye .are any mMhi&M in the west fof 
dressing and manuiWioturUg-^' «nd what the 
common price is per ton Also if there is anjr 
Chicory seed so^ (kt west' y«t. t^erhaps I can 
get all this from the former numbers of the 
Fabhke. I £. Gould. 

Note'. — We ate told that there flax-dressing 
mills at Fond da Lac and at l^atteyiUe, bnt 
what they pay pfer ton for the straw we are un- 
able to say.-*— Ed. 

Ahead in raising Bupkwheat— Pine 
River, Waushara Co. — On page 55 of the Feb. 
No. of the Fa«hbe J. A.Mapes says he raised 
71} bushels of buckwheat from 22 quarts of 
seed, and asks <<who can beat this?" 

I raised 35 bushels from 8 quarts of seed 
sown. It was sown on the '* Indian land." 
Baldwin ISbabs. 



NOTICES OF NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 



Oar readers irlll find a new adrertliement of tba Ktrbj 
Harrester and Mower in thjs No. Thla is one of the beat 
reaping and mowing maohinaa In the worM, and we hare 
eepeefal pleaanie In recomending It to the farmers of Wis- 
consin, or. all the hand-rakers now before the poblio we 
know of none we pttter to it, and we are infanned that it 
now has a raker attachment which, ia every respect, givea 
it a plaoa in the (h>nt rank. In oar next No. we shall pnbx 
lisb iDostratlons and descriptions of it as a mower, reaper, 
and self-raking harvester. 

The Ohio Mower and Reaper is farther advertised by L. 
J. Bash k Co., the enterprising Western agents. We have 
already warmly endorsed this agency and their valuable 
machines. * Dlastratio i in next No. 

Bee advenlsement of <*SaxtoQ's Handbook of Tobacco 
Oaltore. 

Chas. Boles, Jr., of West £aa Oiaire, advertises seedling 
evergeeeiui i(nd moss for packing. 

J. Weiley Jones, of Ghitham, Ne v York, advertises flow- 
er and garden seeds of the latest and most approved varie- 
ties. He is Win endorsed to ua, andihe ext«nt of business 
done by him warrants the belief that pur (chasers may or- 
der of him with an assnrance of entira satisfaction, 

H. B. Lum, of Sandnsky, Ohio, is one Qf the most popn- 
lar of dealers la flower seeds, eutttngs, &e. He has for- 
warded some thirty to fivtr copied of hia oatalogoe for 
gratoitoos dlstrlbatioa ta tboae'-who wish to bider. He is 
not ft mere dealera however, bat hifnselfj)roi(i»ees the seed 
>; heoiJrerstQ.tbe pobUa, apd tbenlbre is able to warrant 
their germination. 
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. See advertiaemest of Coatar^ Bat Extermlnat4r. 
havemp ifrals aldeAroycrs <if grain inahott or granary, 
and there tsno notoanae that Caa «>tnpare withi them in 
moat tieUare.. Dc. C<atar is said by eredlb^e testimony to 
l^ve prepared a dose whldi will thoroogh y ratify (the wish 
o^ even the moat vftidlctlve hatA ef the mus raoe.^ 

TBI BLOOxnrovdv (IR.) NimsHiils are advertised by F. 
S. Phcsnij^ proprietor. His aursertes are among the larg- 
est and best In the Western Stales, and as he hai had an 
experience of mqre than twenty yean in the bosineas, more 
than h«U of which time .was spent In this State, (t ia pre- 
samrd-tbathb judgment may be relied on as to ^hat va- 
rietica are best adapted to this climate, and also ^ to the 
mioat sacoeisftil methods of oaltore. He is cordially en- 
dorsed by the leading eltlsena of Walworth Oo.; among 
\ghpta he fbrmeriy lived. Mr. #ames L. Tobbs, of ^Ikbom 
Walworth €o , has the agency for this State. 

J. 0. Plumb, fSsq., whose interesting and valaa|le arti- 
del en hortlcdltotal snbjeots have heen so often reM with 
pleMore and]>r9ftt by oar naaiefoos readers^ la preparing 
to do a large bosiaess the oomtBg Season. He is a(sklllfta 
oaltnrist and a conscientious dealer. DonH forgfetj. C. 
Plumb, in yoar canvasa of the ouraerymen of the West 

See editorial notice of Oolombui Nurseries, on tlefore- 
going page, nnder **PomoIoglDaI Acknowledgments ^ 

STATKMENT 

OP TUB 

madhoDtBIiitiial Insuranee Company, 

FOB THE YEAR BNDING 
DECEMBERS!, A. D., 18aa. 

.Vade to the Ooveraor of the State of Wiaeonain, «a re- 
quimd by the provlMons of chapter }03, of the General 
I<awsofl856, 

Total amount oi acoamulattona, $827,4104 67 

ASSBTS. 

Unimpaired premiam notes of ! 

policy holders. 42Si;600 07 

Oash on hand and due from 

policy udders and agents, 

forcash premiums, 45,464 60 

Office furoitare and fixtures, . . ^ 1,000 00 

Whole No. policies iesaed. . . . .■ u 

Am*t of outttaoding risks th»rean :...$ 16,962,0^ 00 

Number of polloief issued in 1862; ...;.... ^.706 

Am*| or oatstaading' risks thereop $6,0B9,8U 00 

AmH premiam Aoies thereon, ; . . . . 108,8^ OS 

Am't cash premiums, thereon, lesji commis- 
sions to agenta,. '.-k ; 

Am't' interest reoelved) 

Total am*t losses reported during. 1862; 

Total am*t loseea.paid darihg 1863, 80 in 

nomber, 

Am't claimed fbrloss, resisted as fraudulent 

Losses adjusted and due 

Losses sdjoated and not doe 

Losses unadjusted, «■ 

All other claims against the company, 

Am't paid for advertising and poaUge,. . . . 

Am*tpald for printing, • i.» 

AmH paid tir policy atampsy 

Am't paid taxea to Oom'r Intcmal Eevewie 
■xpenaea paid, tneluding ill oompenAtbm 

to Officers and Dirrotora, stationery, extra 

elerk hire, f^, Ughta, and other iaddeai- 

alezpensea, .^... JJ/t^ 08 



837,464 67 
S,061 



45,737 80 

972 18 

$17,744 16 

8MB 07 
2,000 00 



Wi^onmn Farmer — Advertising Department 
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DIEHCTOEf FOR THS TKAB ISCft. 
J. W. BOYD, Witvorth C«. 
I>. WOBtB'KQTON, WMke«U Co. 
DATID ATWOOOt, BmM Oo. 
G R. MONTAGUS, La CroMO. 
ASA KCMMEir, Green Lake Cfo. 
H. H. QIL ga, Dane Go. 
LUTHIB BA8fO&D, Grant Co. 
B. r. HOPKINS. Dane Oo. 
OBBIN GCBBN8BT, Bock Co- 
FRANK H. ROPBB, Bodge Oe. 
J. H. WaRRBN. Green Oo. 
TIM. BBOWN, Bane fto. 
S. D. HASTINGS, Trempeleaa Co. 
DAYID TAYLOR, Sbeboynn Co. 
8. R. HoCLBLLAN, Kenoaha Co. 
J. T. LBWIS, Oolnmbta Co. 
JOHNTOAY,IcnraOo. 



JoKv W. BoTD, President 
B. f . HopciMS, Yioe President 
8. D. HABTDI08, Treamrer. 
D. 'WosTHmoTOKk Beoretaiy. 
G. F. nASTrnos, General Agent 



LOBSBS PAID BT TRK COMPANY IN 1860. 

S H Coleaan, Janeaa, Dedge 00. $10 00 

J H Peaman, Richland, Richland 00 10 00 

Fanny Plomaier. Mankon, Jonean oo 16 00 

Geo F Taylor, Madison. Dane oo 16 00 

Nelson Sicklefl. Waterloo, Jefferson co 000 00 

A LBeebee, Dunn. Daoe o» 050 00 

J H Berber, J aneau, Dodg« oo 08 00 

JasH M»in, Janean, Dodire eo 40^ 67 

Tho8 Mayhew. Merton, Wauke&ha co 2700 

W N £«f noar, Madioon, Dane 00 2i00 

Wm Edwsrds, Sugar Cr^k, WalworUi co 400 00 

LeoaarJHatoh,iLec}oaha 100 00 

$^400 46 

LOSSES PAID IN 1800. 

J S Willmnrth, Bun Prairie, Dane co , $614 60 

Gyms 8 Darte, Menominee Falls, Wanbesha oo. 6 00 

J W.CoQk, Dune co., 16 36 

Lnris Thompson, La Prairie, Rock oo., 174 62 

Henry Johnson, Bomers, Kenosha oo., 12 60 

Pliny Patnem, Rubloon, Dodge oo...... 6 00 

B B Thurtell, Jamestown, Grant oo , 500 00 

A A Anderson. Delafleld, Waukesha oo., 7 00 

James T Walklin, Bagle, Wavkesha oo., 90 00 

C Sutherland, Fitchburg, Daae co., 10 00 

Harrison Koons, Oonerrd, Jefferson co., 400 00 

Owen Garity, 8ulliTan, Jellenon 00. 00 

C P Cburcliill, Waukesha CO., 6 68 

Caleb Jewett, Town of Madison, Dane oo., 17 61 

Mary La Follett, Prlmroeq, Dane co , 116 00 

Wm A Stowell, Cottage Grove, Dane eo., 1^ 71 

?amnel H Sabin, Windsor, Dane co., 18 00 

Abel Strong, M aroellon, Columbia col, 882 71 

QaartusTowry, Johnstown, Rock CO., 6 00 

Robert Hornby, Fairfield, Sauk eo., 400 06 

Thomas Stevens, Dane, Dane co., 200 00 

John Wightman, Berry, Dane oo., 761 80 

Douglas Oliver, Glen Haven, Grant eo 1,000 00 

Josiah Pierce, Pardeeville, Columbia oo., 400 00 

$5,003 28 
LOSSES I' AID IN 1801. 

L D Lateer, Jaoesville, Rock oo., $400 58 

Bdward Walsh, Centre, La Fayette 00., 800 80 

Nathan Kellogg, Madison. Daoe 00., 4., 16 00 

Henry A Chapman, East Randolph,, CoL oo.,.. . 2P 00 

Jared Bishop, Jamestown, Grant oo., 871 00 

AlkJB TToxle^ Porler, Rock «!».,..„...*,..... l^OOO 00 

O. C. Hurtllcrif, Chrlatiata, DanecA^t^.. ........ 3 00 

Bimuel CroesetL J HEiuu. Dodg» oo.,... . . , 13 60 

Alb«rL Gaaton , Cotti ge Orovt, Dane oo-, ,....., .^ 1133 

Stephen Vminjr, Sotnorwl, ft CrtU ssk,. 38^ CQ 

ALfi«be,McfarlftfHl, Dmooo , OH 01 

A I rr-'d T&ber, DelATan^ Walworth on., . , 360 00 

Lydia D, OrE>ck?r, L&bi! ^lHa Jotfenon, on.,., ,. 1 00 

Jdiut teller, Bear Creek, Buk CD.,.,.*.. ^ . 04106 
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Weetern Virginia—its People and Inetitiitioni. 

BY MRS HOYT. 

In Bpeaking of the people of Weetern Vir- 
ginia I Irish to be understood. I mean that 
large majority included in the term natives. 
Perhaps I should draw the line a little closer 
and say, that, by natives I do not mean all 
yrhOf with parentage from other States and oth- 
er lands, haye just happened to be bom there ; 
but that still large majority who are the lineal 
descendants of thorough born, thorough bred 
Virginians. 

These people are a proud people. Pride is 
a g^od thing. I would not give a raveling 
fVom the carpet under my feet for a person who 
is not proud. In this the child of a New Eng- 
land lineage, and the anybody and everybody 
of the Old Dominion would certainly agree. 
But if I should ask them, as you will ask me, 
" Of what are they proud ? " I should probably 
not receive a more satisfactory answer than I 
am able to give. Observations upon this gen- 
eral subject lead me to conclude that pride 
bases itself upon one of these things : some- 
thing done, something not done, or something 
possessed. To-day, Eastern Virginia is proud 
of the fact of secession. Western Virginia just 
aa proud of its position under the old flag, 
while the pride referred to, as the striking 
characteristic of all Virginians, is something 
lying far back of the events of the day and, 
when traced to its source, seems to rest upon 
the name itself— Virginia. 

We have evidence of this in that the name 
Kanawha, selected and approved by the people 
of forty-eight counties as that under which 
they would ask to be known as a State, comes 



to be changed to West Virginia. Thus the 
pride of a possession, in that particular name, 
is stronger with this people than the self-re- 
spect and indignation which, one would have 
judged, would have led them to seek to obliter- 
ate, ftrom their futui e reoords, every vestige of 
a name that is, henceforth, to stand a synonym 
of infamy. Pride of possession may be the 
noblest, or it may be the most unworthy of all 
iustifications of the same. If time and soope 
permitted, it would be interesting to trace back 
the history of this commonwealth, and plaee 
in array the events and the men by virtue of 
which this name seems to have been anchored 
in their affections. 

These people are an ignorant people. There 
is a sense in which the most enlightened and 
learned may properly be called ignorant Com- 
pared with the wants of humanity and the 
possibilities of attainment, the races of man 
are yet very far off from that very good time 
when knowledge and Christianity shall stand 
on either side of every human need. But the 
people of Western Virginia are a remove fur- 
ther from this desirable condition than some 
others. To ^tate the case strongly, and with 
strict justice, they are so ignorant that they 
do not know they are ignorant. To state the 
case moderately, and with large charity, they 
are so ignorant that they do not oare to be 
made the subjects of enlightenment. Here I 
must be pardoned for speaking in more gener- 
al terms of Virginians, since the two s ections 
of the State have so recently divided lot, that, 
in educational and legislative matters, they 
have a common glory and shamef. 

If it would be interesting to pass in review 
the individuals and circumstances, upon which 
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they base their pride of State and j ersonalitj, 
how much more to ascertain how many of their 
nearly one and a half millions of inhabitants 
know that Washington was a native, or the lo- 
cality where he sleeps the sleep of his gpreat 
life's ending ; to ascertain how many of the 
multitudes who Yoted "yea'' in the east, and 
«<nay " in the west upon the Ordinance of Se- 
cession know one word of the history of their 
champion of 1774, when Patrick Henry was 
the first orator of the first colonial Congress ; 
to ascertain how many of the children of those 
seceding and non-seceding thousands, between 
the ages of ten and twenty can repeat the first 
line of the Declaration of Independence, or 
say how many of the Chief Magistrates of the 
nation were born upon the " sacred soil." That 
I may net seem to abuse ihe children, I will 
ask, how could they be expected to know, when 
nearly one-third of the aJult population are 
not able to read ? Thus stands the census of 
1850: 82,620 unable to read, being about one- 
third of the Aree population oyer twenty years 
of age. Statistics of tho same year give the 
number of volumes in public libraries as abrut 
in the proportion of one to seventeen persons, 
the number of daily newspapers as one to each 
129;242. This was in 1850. The improvement 
in educational appliances through the decade 
of years, between that date and the returns of 
1860, may be inferred from the general aspect 
of public and private affairs ; the lightness, 
and wholesale abandon with which they have 
broken oaths, thrown up bonds, and trampled 
upon the best forms of civilization the strug- 
gling race has ever been able to work out. 

If I were talking in a newspaper I would 
repeat what some journals have said, and some 
Virginians glory in crediting, that, between 
the statistics of 1850 and 1860, they had one 
governor who did not forget to give God thanks 
that in his district no newspaper was publish- 
ed. If I were sure it would be in good taste, I 
would, also, relate a little circumstance that 
came under my observation a few days since. 
I went with a frjend to the house of an emigrat- 
ed F. F. v., and finding the mistress absent, a 
package of engaged work was left with a few 



lines of written directions. The cavalier hus- 
band, who had kicked the children and ordered 
chairs upon our arrival, remarked to my friend 
that she had better leave word instead of note, 
as <* many women, educated in Virginia, had 
not been ieached to read." I had b«en there, 
and I believed him. 

But of tar better authority than your judg- 
ment, or mine, and more reliable even than 
governmental reports, are the records that a 
proud and complacent people have kept of 
themselves. Such would, at least, not be de- 
preciatory. I have before me copies of " Acts 
concerning Education," from the Code of Vir- 
ginia, and School Commissioners* Reports, 
running back a great number of years. I will 
leave it to any one who takes time to look over 
these records, to say if the ignorance imputed 
to the mass of the people is not also evidenced 
as gross in the enactments of these law-mak- 
ers. Here are hundreds of pages devoted to 
the work of authorizing something that will 
operate in the place of a common school sys- 
tem — system it cannot be called — every section 
of which is expressed in language unwortky 
the subject discussed, and directly calculated 
to prevent the acceptance of such provisions 
as are made by those for whom they are in- 
tended. Virginia legislators sitting in state, 
to enact certain privileges for ** the children 
of the poor and indigent," and repeating these 
offensive words so often, especially " the indi- 
gent," that it would seem to have been devised 
for that special end ! What but ignorance, ou 
their part, of the influence of such language, 
in such legislation, can be urged as an apolo- 
gy ? And yet the great complaint is, and has 
always been, that the great body of the peo- 
ple, for whom these provisions are made, re- 
fuse to avail themselves thereof. No wonder 
that the parents of these '* indigent children," 
for whom the scanty morsels of education have 
been thus doled out, do not very eagerly seise 
the opportunity to identify themselves and 
their progeny with the scum of slaveholding 
communities — *'Poor white trash." Poor 
enough ; but have they not all come down in a 
pile from a race of cavaliers ? Rich or poor, 
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are they not all Virginians, in whose most 
"indigent" veins flows the heat hlood of the 
chivalry of the old world? I don't know 
whether you will credit it or not, but I am 
quoting the language of the Commissioners 
and Superintendent of the schools of Wash- 
ington county, Virginia, who, to the number 
of ten, report to the Auditor of State : *' The 
board feel no hesitation in saying that the 
sehoqls are well conducted ; that the children 
progpress in learning as fast as could be expect- 
ed, and that the poor children make as much 
progress in learning as the others." These 
schools are partly supported from the income 
of the *< Literary Fund," devoted to the general 
cause of education; and from that portion of 
it applied to the specific purpose of bringing 
schools wiihin the reach of 'Hhe indigent," 
each county, upon requisition, draws its quota. 
In some counties these are the only schools, so 
that parents of moderate competence, whose 
children are too young, or who have not the 
means of sending them away from home, have 
come to patronize them, paying tuition, while 
the poor are supplied with instruction, by the 
State, at the expense of from four to seven 
cents ahead, paid to the teacher in their behalf, 
spelling books thrown in. With this explana- 
tion will be seen who are the class referred to 
when reporting the astonishing fact that **The 
poor children make as much progress in learn> 
ing as the others." 

In justice to Western Virginia I must say, 
and beg the reader not to forget, that for this 
School Code, and its results, Eastern Virginia 
is mainly responsible, having the balance of 
politicians and wealth that has controlled state 
legislation. It is my individual opinion that 
the people of Western Virginia are more intel- 
ligent than those of the eastern part of the old 
State; in evidence of which, besides some 
knowledge of those of whom I judge, stand 
these important facts: 1st. The proportion of 
slaves to the free population has always been 
larger in the East than in the West. 2d. The 
school fund apportionment has been more gen • 
erally drawn and used by Western than by 
Eastern counties, lists before me showing that 



these undrawn quotas are against the Knst- 
ern counties in the proportion of from three to 
five, to one of the Western. 8d. More con- 
vincing than all, while the Eastern section of 
the State was plunging itself into the fire and 
sword of civil war. Western Virginia knew 
enough to stay in the Union. 

These people are a lazy people. I don't ask 
any one to take my word for this. The histo- 
ry of 

**Otd Vlrf fnny aever tiro." 

has been so well written, and so attests the 
statement, that an attempt to prove it anew 
would be weakness. Go to the records since, 
one of the original Thirteen, it set up house- 
keeping for itself. In Western Virginia, par- 
ticularly, see that great, rich area waiting for 
the hand of intell]g<»nt industry. But you 
might multiply books to the end of time and 
foil to give a fair representation of this char- 
acteristic of the people. To have a realizing 
sense of it you must see them in their homes, 
and follow them in the ways they have devised 
for carrying out their idea of "living." Ev- 
erything, ftrom the management of a thousand 
acre farm to the cut of a youngster's dress, in- 
dicates the essential quality of the word, shift- 
lessness. Does the Yankee farmer tidy up fence 
comers, straighten dividing lines, rotate crops, 
hang up his scythe, and keep a nail box 7 the 
Yankee housewife have regular mending-days, 
wash-days, bake-days, sweep-days, with ven- 
tilations and scrubbings out, and times to read 
the papers ? Western Virginian farmers and 
housewives do not pattern after these, but it is 
not BO much the result of that negative cendi- 
tion indicated by a want of thrift and man- 
agement, as a consequence of keeping upon 
their hands an abundance of " elegant leisure." 
Just as the dignitaries of English oratory are 
supposed to have a bom right to be so deliber- 
ate in their enunciations that the clock may 
tick between their stammering syllables, so 
their descendants of <*the best blood" find 
guaranteed in their constitutions the preroga- 
tives of ease, taking all day to-day, and as 
many of the to-morrows of life as seem fit, to 
do anything, or nothing. I take it that this is 
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an indication of aristocratic birth. So do they. 
Xeoesflitj has been called the mother of inven- 
tion. Write industry, in the place of iuTon- 
tion, and these people could justify their 
indolence by showing that they have need of 
nothing. If my life depended upon proving 
laziness one of their characteristicsi and 1 were 
an artist, I would bring back from Western 
Virginia pictares, reproducing such spots as 
Beverly, the county seat of Randolph, Phillip- 
pa, of Barbour, Clarksburg, and specimens 
tram the rural districts between and therea- 
bouts. I would put the improvements in, and 
not leave the people out. I was thinking to 
describe some of these, but have the good sense 
to know that language has no words adequate 
to such portraitures. 

A cleverer people I never saw. Take things 
as they are, be one of them, aud you are wel- 
come to their best as long as you choose. This 
article will De read by many Western V'irgini- 
ans to whom I owe the debt of a large hospi- 
tality, and kindness I shall never forget. If I 
have, or if I have not spoken truth of that 
miO<)>^i^7 referred to in my first paragraph, 
judge ye. 

Of the institutions of the country I had in- 
tended speaking, but, looking over the glean- 
ings, find that the greed of the Eastern section 
has so monopolized those of State importance, 
that I should have to come down to about "Ap- 
ple-jack" and Slavery. In the course of time, 
under the now State Constitution, the last be- 
comes extinct,' atad so will the first, as improved 
qualities of fruit take the place of that next of 
kin to the crab. I believe in a people who 
send one-twentieth of their loyal citizens to 
fight the battles of their country, and will do 
myself the pleasure to write up their institu- 
tions, when they have had an independent po- 
sition long enough to show their hand in 

building. 

^ 

Wool. — At no previous time since 1836 have 
the prices of wool ruled so high as at the pres- 
ent date. Sales were made in New York, last 
week, to manufacturers, at seventy and seventy- 
five cents, and some extra fine brought ns high 
as seventy-nine cents. It would not be sur- 
prising if wool commanded one dollar per 



pound by mid-summer. Very limited quanti- 
ties now remain in the Western States unsold, 
and the growers must feel encouraged at ftiture 
prospects. 

» 

Snggestlonf for ICay. 

A stirring month is May. Nature is busy, 
righting up the world, that the sun may the 
more efficiently warm it, brooding over the 
earth for the quickening of its myriad germs 
of latent life, and clothing the woods, the fields 
and the orchards with verdure and flowen. 

The husbandman must not be less active, for 
it is only a part of his work which nature 
will do for him. If he will not sow, neither 
shall he reap And, again, just at he soweth, 
to shall he reap. Remember that. There is 
nothing made by attempting to chelt God. — 
His laws are as immutable as they are benefi- 
cent. He will neither suspend them nor bend 
them a hair to accommodate the ignorant, the 
self-willed or the ignorant husbandman. 

Hear, then, oh ye farmers, the words of wis- 
dom as revealed for your special benefit! 

Fences all in order— implements the best and 
all ready. 

Wheat is not the only crop that may be grown 
with profit. Perhaps you've hear4 something 
of that sort before I 

The increase of stock will demand more 
corn. Plant early and well, and keep ahead of 
the weeds. 

Beans will succeed on a poorer soil, and will 
find good market while the war lasts. Oood 
for sheep. 

Flax. — Give it a trial. Seed and fibre will 
bear a good price. See articles in last No. and 
this. 

Roott. — Grow more of these, especially of 
carrots and ruta-bagas for stock. Don't be 
stupid. 

Look to the grass fields. Allow no stock on 
the meadows. Top-dressing with fine compost, 
ashes or plaster will pay. Plaster is cheap at 
all the railroad stations. Try it on your clo- 
ver fields at least. Half a bushel to the acre 
will produce a marked effect on most lands. 

Sorghum, — Go into its production more large- 
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\j tKan heretofore. Mills will be more abun- 
dant Isi there be one provided for every 
neighborhood at least. See continuation of 
report of Sorghum Convention va this No. 

Tobacco. — ^Abominable but pi*ofitable. See 
article in last No. 

The Garden, — Let it no longer reproach your 
enterprise and good sense. If you have neg> 
leeted it to this late day in the season and in 
life, neglect it no longer. Gather all your 
forces from field and house, take off your coat 
and pitch in. Nature will reward you with 
that best luxury of country liying, an abund- 
ance of fresh Tcgetables, fruits and flowers. 

Live Stock. — The most profit able, for the time 
to come, will be sheep, mules, and horses. Se- 
lect the best breeds and the best animals for 
breeding. The man who can't see that this is 
economy is — a fool, and should, at once, leave 
farming, and go into some of the ^^ learned 

professions .''* 

♦ — - 

The Qr«at International Sxhlbition. 



B&ITISH DBPARTMENT — OPERATIVE MACHINERY 
CONCLUDED. 

Passing by a multitude of machines for 
working in wood, in metals and in precious 
stones, we stand, at last, before a vast array of 
oomplex, beautiftil, and wonderfully ingenious 
machinery for the manufacture of textile fab- 
ric8-*maehinery so demonstrative of the re- 
markable powers of the human mind, that I 
am sure onr first parents, Adam and Eve, could 
they stand here to-day, in all their nude sim- 
plicity, would repent them of all their repent- 
ings. For what would the race have been at 
this day, had nothing been left us to do but to 
bask in the sunshine and to luxuriate amid the 
flowers and fhiits of the Garden of Paradise 
— ^had there been nothing in the stubborn iner- 
tia and the fieroe batUings of the material 
world to develop the powers of the intellect, to 
ronse the manhood that is in us ? 

Nay, to work and to win, to subdue the ele- 
ments) and to make himself master of the 
forces of natore and of the vaster powers of 
the soul — ^that is the province of man. 



Just when the human family began the man- 
ufacture of cloth for garments we are unable 
to determine. The skins of animals were un- 
doubtedly their first wearing apparel. But 
now we know that a very large share of the 
working energies of man arc expended iu spin- 
ning and weaving, to the end that he may be 
clothed. 

MACUINEBY lOR MANUFACTl'RINO COTTON YARN ^ 

Woolen, linen and silk fabrics are believed 
to have been in use long before the introduc- 
tion of cotton, but inasmuch as most of the 
improvements in the requisite machinery for 
cleaning, carding and spinning were first in- 
vented for the manufacture of cotton, and after- 
wards adapted to working in other textile 
fibres, it wiU be proper to look at the cotton 
machinery first. 

In the early history of cotton manufacture, 
the cleaning of the cotton from the seed was 
done with the fingers. One person occupied a 
whole day in cleaning one pound, and then it 
was imperfectly done. The spinning was done 
by women known as ** spinsters,'* whose meth- 
od was to wind a portion of the fibre about the 
twigs of a forked branch, (distaff) which was 
held under the left arm, while with thumb and 
finger of the right hand the fine thread was 
drawn out. This was practiced in Hngland up 
to the reign of Henry VIII, when the spinning 
wheel, which had long been in use in India, 
was introduced. It differed in no important 
particular fh>m the wheel with which the last 
generation of women were familiar ; but in- 
stead of having the fibre in rolls as more late- 
ly, the working dames of that period used the 
distaff, twirling it with the left hand, while 
the wheel was turned with the right. This 
is followed to this day in many parts of the 
Southern United States, where the light of civ« 
ilization has scarcely yet penetrated. 

But the spinning wheel of King Henry's 
time was unequal to supplying the demands of 
the weavers, and, besides, the thread was so 
knotty that its use was limited to warp. Some- 
thing better must come. And it did come, in 
the form of the ** spinning-jenny/' invented 
by James Hargreaves, in 1764. 
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This maohine had eight spindles, and the 
threads, after being drawn out, were passed 
through a fluted wooden olasp, which had the 
effect to render them smoother. Quite a step ! 
But why not have more spindles ? The num- 
ber w<u increased to 80. Then the world won- 
dered, and Hargreares' fellow spinners grew 
jealous and compelled him to leare town. But 
he realised that he had hold of a leyer which 
was to effect an important revolution, and was 
not in the least discouraged. He established 
a factory at Nottingham and continued to flour- 
ish. 

Soon another genius came to his aid. It 
was Richard Arkwright, with an inTcntion for 
drawing out the slirers of cotton as they came 
from the carding rollers into ribbons, uniting 
seTtral of these in one and again drawing it 
out ; the process being repeated until the fibres 
are most perfectly straightened and the sliver 
prepared for spinning. He also contrived a 
cylindrical cup revolving upon a pivot within 
which the sliTer was twisted into a ** roving," 
and thus still better prepared for the spindle. 
Arkwright lived to enjoy his success, and in 
1782 had 6,000 men in his employ. 

And then oame Samuel Crompton with his 
'* mule/* first provided with 20 or 30 spindles, 
the whole firame moving back and forth like a 
regular spinster of the olden time by the side 
ai her wheel. This did splendidly at once, 
and, in the course of time, increased its spin- 
dles to 2,200, all managed by one attendant ! 
This is substantially the '^mule " of to-day — 
of the original of which the many here about 
us are but so many modifications. Grompton's 
invention dates back to 1779, and to-day we 
have in Great Britain alone 21,000,000 spindles 
in almost unceasing operation, many of them 
making 5,000 revolutions a minute ! 

The fineness of the thread which may be 
spun on one of these machines is really sur- 
prising. A single *'hank'* or skein consists 
of 840 yards in length of thread. What then 
must be the tenuity of that thread of which 
two thousand five hundred hanks are required 
to make one pound ! A thread so fine that a 



single pound of it, drawn out in a straight line, 
would extend over one thousand one hundred 
and ninety-two miles ! Such a thread could 
scarcely be woven, and if it could the (issue 
would hardly be visible. 

At this rate of manufacture, the amount of 
cotton that could be worked up was almost un- 
limited, and there was need that some more 
expeditious method should be adopted for 
cleaning the raw material. The fingers, up to 
this time, had alone been employed in picking 
out the seeds, and oujb pound per diem would 
answer no longer. Eli Whitney, of Massacbn- 
setts, came to the rescue in 1703, and the ** cot- 
ton gin '* stood in the place of 836 men I It 
was this invention that stimulated cotton-grow- 
ing in the Southern States, and made them the 
most important cotton district of the world. 

The cotton gin was a very simple machine, 
consisting of longitudinal metallic bars so close 
together as to barely allow circular wheels 
armed with saw teeth to pass between them, 
and it seems strange that it should not hare 
been invented before. Machines of this sort 
are here in operation. The machines UAxt in 
order for preparing the cotton for spinning are 
known as scutching machines. 

FLAX MACHINE&Y 

Is also here. After being *< rotted" by high- 
pressure steam, until the gum and extractiTe 
matter combined with the fibre is decomposed, 
the stems are subjected to the action of the 
*<8outching mill," where the woody fibre is 
bruised off by toothed rollers. The long fibres 
are the^ put into the '* catting machine," and 
80 cut into lengths as to equalise their quality. 
They are next subjected to the operation of 
<* hackling," which is accomplished by revolv- 
ing cylinders or endless belts surface covered 
with metallic points. The "drawing," "rov- 
ing," and spinning are performed by machine- 
ry similar in principle to that used for cotton. 

Linen has been in use from the earliest times. 
The Scriptures abound in references to it, and 
scientific investigations have lately demonstra- 
ted that the cloths with which the mummies of 
Egypt were wrapped, thousands of years ago, 
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were of this material. Some of these lately 
examined in tlie Britisli Musoom eorprised me 
with their extreme fineness of thread and per- 
feetion,of tissue. 

The first mills in England were erected in 
the latter part of the last oenturj. Linen 
yams are rated by the number of ** leas " of 
800 yards each to the pound. Two hundred 
and forty leas to the pound is about as fine as 
it oan well be spun by machinery. But yam 
of this fineness is only fit for the coarser lawns 
and cambrics. The finer lawns and Talenoi- 
ennes require handspun yarn. 

We likewise hare here a splendid show of 

WOOL PICKING, CABPING' AMD SPI3fllllfO MA- 
CHIMKRY 

All in actiye operation, and doing the work 
of thousands of human hands. A detailed de- 
scription will be unnecessary, since the card- 
ing and spinning are processes so similax to 
those employed in the manufacture cf cotton, 
and are, moreoTer, familiar to almost eTcry 
one who has oyer entered a woolen factory. 

SILK SPINNING 

Is more simply accomplished than any of 
the MTeral processes Jnst witnessed, because 
of the great length and uniformity of the fi- 
bre as it comes from the cocoon. It is import- 
ed Arom the countries where produced, in the 
form of skeins of "raw silk," being wound off 
and skeined before going into the markeU 

The first operation consists in winding the 
skeins of raw silk on to bobbins by means of 
an engine called the <* throwing frame; " the 
second consists of winding the threads of two 
or three of the bobbins on to one reel ; the 
third in twisting these two or three threads in- 
to one, by means of spindles, as in t)ie case of 
cotton, flax, and wool. 

Silk fabrics were formerly almost Altogether 
imported from France, Italy, and other foreign 
countries. Now, the plainer and heayier kinds 
are extensiTely manufactured in yarious parts 
of the British kingdom. 

WKAVINO MACHINBS AND LOOXS 

Of some sort haye been in use from time im- 
memoriaL Homer speaks of one by means of 



which a figure-woyen pattern was wrought, in 
which were gorgons and dragons. In modem* 
times the use of the loom was for a long while 
confined to Italy and the Netherlands; then it 
found its way into France and England, about 
the time of Edward III. 

At first, it was a rude concern, carried about 
by the weaver, and set up under any tree 
where he chose to abide for a time. 

The fly shuttle wasinyented about 100 years 
ago by John Kay, of England, and the first 
successful power loom in 1786, by Rey. Edward 
Gartwright. The best looms now in use are 
here in the Exhibition. How wonderftil is 
their working! how yarious, and seemingly 
impossible, the complicated and beautiful pat- 
terns wrought as by magic before our eyes ! 

Certain parts are essential to the construc- 
tion of eyery loom. Mr. Hunt describes them 
as follows : 

1. The warp beam, a horizontal roller, on to 
which the parallel horizontal threads to form 
the warp are wound. 2. The reed, a narrow 
grating of fine steel bars, mounted on a vibrat- 
ing frame, for the purpose of drawing up the 
weft ; each warp thread passes through one of 
the fine apertures between the dents. 8. The 
shuttle, a small, boat-shaped instrument, car- 
rying the weft thread, which is propelled back- 
wards and forwards across the warp by a pair 
of wooden arms, called "picking sticks." 
4. The healds, or heddles, a series of cords 
proyided for the purpose of lifting or diyiding 
the warp threads. 6. The taking-up roller, 
placed in front of tl^e loom, on to which the 
finished cloth is wound. 

In weaving plain cloth or simple patterns, 
the process is very easy, and but little prepa- 
ration is necessary. But the weaying of pat- 
terns inyolving the figures of flowers and ani- 
mals, has always been yery difficult, tedious 
and expensiye, since every heddle must be 
worked by an independent lifler. Since 1801, 
when Marie Joseph Jaequard, of Lyons, gave 
to France the since world-famed method which 
has borne his name and is still practised in all 
countries, this kind of work has been done 
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with more despatch and less expense. In this 
arrangement the divisien of the warp is effect- 
ed by means of a series of perforated cards of 
pasteboard, one being provided for each shoot 
of the woof necessary to form the pattern. 
The cards are all linked together as an endless 
chain, which passes over a hollow box at the 
top of the loom, in such a manner that the 
blank portions operate upon the levers which 
work the warp threads required to be lifted, 
while the levers opposite the holes pass into 
them without being worked at all. 

Twenty thousand cards are necessary to the 
Weaving of some patterns, and one year's time 
of one man is required to make them ready, 
notwithstanding the perforations are all made 
by machin ery ! 



Wheat^Growing Doesn't Pay. 

Editor Fa&heb: — The experience, of the 
past two years has probably brought over many 
converts to the doctrine that wheat-growing is 
not to be relied upon exclusively as a source of 
prosperity among farmers. Still, there are 
many who cling to it as the safest way to gain 
a livelihood, and are, at the same time, on the 
brink of poverty from this very cause ; this is 
but a legitimate result. Most farmers know 
that to sow wheat for a number of years in 
snceession will exhaust the best of land for 
that crop, even if the straw be returned as 
manure. But this is too seldom the case, as 
mhnj still bum their straw as a matter cf 
economy, to save drawing manu re. 

We admit that it is hard for one whose mind 
has continually run on wheat-raising to be 
compelled to seek some other means of susten- 
ance, but Nature's laws are inexorable, and 
the unsuccessful farmer reluctantly turns his 
thought 8 to something else. 

Oats would be a change, but they are some- 
times salable and sometimes not. Corn, if 
properly attended to, is good for cleaning and 
invigorating soils, but is seldom worth the la- 
bor it costs and the trouble of drawing it to 
market The same may be said of potatoes. 
And live stock, why, the critters are always 



jumping over fences, breaking into crops and 
bi eeding trouble among neighbors, generally, 
besides looking very thin and dying off aa 
much as possible in winter. But hold ( This 
reasoning won't do. We would here wish to 
say, that it is folly for our farming friends to 
try to shove along with poor fences. The fence 
which win not keep in our own cattle will not 
keep out our neighbors'. One poor fence has 
frequently spoiled a whole neighborhood, and 
such things generally go by neighborhoods. 
So do breachy cattle, for they are inseparable. 

Our advice is, keep good fences, and cattle 
will learn to respect them. But farmers must 
keep stock, were it for nothing else but to pro- 
duce manure, and the idea we would wish to 
convey is that it will pay. Bxperience is gen- 
erally better than theory ; we give you ours. 
One hundred and seventeen sheep require about 
40 acres to keep them one year.}' ^The wool, 
sold at 45} cents a pound, and the increase, at 
two dollars per head, amounts to a little over 
$400. We know of flocks which have done 
better, but quote this to show it will pay. We 
had also about 50 acres of wheat, which, after 
deducting seed, threshing, and drawisg to mar- 
ket, might be worth half that sum ; while the 
labor of plowing, sowing and reaping, might, 
and probably would, eost doable that of at- 
tending to the 117 head of sheep. 

We would ftirther say that raising good hon- 
es will pay nearly as well as sheep. A good 
four year old colt, for instance, will generally 
bring about a hundred dollars in any civilized 
community, and it is as easy to raise good ones 
as poor ones. Farmers and others may figure 
for themselves, for we have no room, but we 
think they will agree with us that raising hors- 
es is still a lucrative business. 

As for horned cattle, they have not been 
very high of late. Yet few have lost much, 
even at them, except through carelessness. 
And we would say, in conclusion, that, with- 
out care and attention as regards shelter from 
inclement weather, and plenty of food at all 
times of the year, live stock never will pay. 

John Rhodes. 
Bmobtox, Maroh, 1W8. 
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FtfiiMn, Grow mort Bo«ti. 

If any of the fanners of the West have wea- 
ried of wheaUgrowiAg, we would now arail 
ourselTee ef the opportunity to say, Neighbor, 
suppose you try what virtue there is in root 
crops and stock. In the best farmed districts 
in the world this is the system most in fayor. 
Would it be out of character in us, who fiimish 
the rest of the world with labor-saving inven- 
tions, to borrow, in turn, some of those things 
wherein they exert? 

We have natural advantages which should 
make us the most successftil agricultural nation 
of the world. Shall we continue to be the most 
regardless of all the principles of fiirming ? 

The economy of root-growing, if one has 
the stock to consume the crop, is no longer a 
pjoblem. The only question is, whether the 
humdrum, pattem-after-grandfttther farmers 
of this country will have sense enough to look 
at the evidence and prove it in their practice. 

Ooneeming some of the crops and varieties 
most approved, the editor of the Rurai Ameri- 
can thus remarks : 

Long Orange Carrot. — Conceded to be the 
most nutritious for stock, and bad for general 
cultivation. ^ 

Red Altringham Carrot,— A variety that yields 
abundantly ; long like the Orange, a deeper 
reddish color, and largely valued. 

Large White Belgian. — Qrows one-third out 
of the ground ; roots pure white, green above 
ground, with red tops. It grows on lii^t soil 
better than |the Orange or Altringham, and 
may be gathered with much less labor, but is 
less nutritious. 

Large Lemon, — Qrow8 to a very large sijta 
at the top, is very productive, early gathered, 
but is short, suitable for stock only. Sow all 
kinds early in May, in drills 15 to 18 inches 
apart 

Long Red Mangel WurtzeL — Stands about one 
foot out of the ground, required a rich soil, 
sow May 20th, in drills two feet apart. 

Yellow Olobe Mangel Wurtzel, — A large round 
orange-colored variety, grows in light soil, 
keeps better than the Long Red. Sow as above. 

The following varieties of turnips are all 
grown for feeding to stock, and should be sown 
about the time that com is planted : 

Red Top Strap Leaf, White Top Strap Leaf, 
Long White Cow Horn, Red Tankard, Red 
Globe, Green Tankard, Green Globe, Sweet 
Gorman, Yellow Swedish Ruta Baga, White 
Ruta Baga. 

Besides these varieties, there are several 



quick growing flat kinds, which may be sown 
in July. Sometimes good crops are grown 
among corn, by sowing the seed immediately 
after the last hoeing, and breaking it in by 
hand. • 



The ''Farmer," Enquiries fto. 

Editoe Fa&hek:— I hope to see the <* Bee- 
Keeper'' enlarged. Why do not those that 
have experience write for it? 

I am but a novioe in farming, having oom- 
menced only one year ago, and I find the Fabm- 
SR invaluable. I have been cleaiing off some 
of the Wisconsin river bottom, and wish to get ' 
it into a better quality of grass than the wild. 
What kind of seed will do the best? It over- 
flows every year in June and semetimss in 
May. And when is the best time to sow it. ? 
By answering these questions threughi your 
paper it may prove very valuable to many of 
your readers, as these are hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres in this valley on which the grass 
might and ought to be improved. Also state 
the quantity of seed per acre. J. G. Hall. 

FaAma nv Cmn, If aveh 88, 1868. 

[Would sow in autumn 44 lbs. of the follow- 
ing mixture: Englisn Bent, 6; Timothy,8; Red 
top, 8'; Fowle Meadow Grass, 12 ; Rough Stalk- . 
ed Meadow Grass, 4; White Clover, 6.— Sn.] 



Kozious Weeds— Bee that the Law is Obeyed. 

Editok Fabxsb :—! see on page 279 of the 
FAnifxn for 1862 an article by Geo. H. Adams. 
He says the law of the State requires overseers 
of highways to destroy horse sonrel, burdock, 
and. Canada thistles, in the highway, and calls 
on the farmers to see to it that the law ia uni- 
rersally enforced to the letter. The question 
is how te do it. 

I have killed burdock and Canada thistles, 
and what has been done can be done again« 
I will state first how I kill burdock : I let them 
stand until they are in blossom, then cut them 
close to the ground. The roots should not be 
disturbed. I have destroyed Canada thistles 
a» follows : Seeded down with timothy, mewed 
them, when in blossom, close to the ground, 
being sure that the seed will not grow ; mowed 
them four years in succession. I have plowed 
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the ground fire times since and not a thistle 
has been seen yet. Z. A. Mkrbell. 

IiUAiros, lUroh 11« IMS. 



STOCK REGISTER. 



Diseases of the Hone's l^e. 

Mk. Editor : — Allow me a few words of in- 
troduction to your readers. I am a reader of 
the Fabmik and other agrieultural journals, 
and am much pleased to find among the farm- 
ers a growing disposition to write for your 
(their) paper. To them I would say, I am a 
plain man that has had sixteen years ezperi- 
enoe as a Veterinary Surgeon and praotleal 
horse-ahoer. I know but little of diseases in 
horses, my attention haring been turned al- 
most eBolosiToly to the diseases of the eyes 
and fesL On aooount of my health, I am now 
trying to heeeme a farmer, and have reeeiTed 
oonsiderable help in that line from those who 
hare written for the Faemir. I propose to 
write, for the benefit of those whom it may 
concern, on the abo^ subjects, and shall be 
happy to answer, through the Faembr, any 
question on points that I may overlosk. 

Diseases of the eye require to be treated 
with oare and attention. Some of them pro* 
eeed fVom external, while others arise from in- 
ternal causes ; others are hereditary. We all 
know that a blow will hurt the eye, but we 
don't all eonsider that the ammonia arising 
ftpom the urine decomposing in the litter of the 
stable is vsry injurious to both eyes and lungs. 

Wolves* teeth— by some called eye teeth — 
are small teeth appearing on the upper jaw at 
the distanoe of half an inch or an inch from 
the grinders ; sometimes on one side only, at 
other times on both sides. They affect the 
eyes and must be removed. If you haye not 
proper tods, take a long chisel, (an old file or 
piece of iron will do) not rery sharp, with a 
small notoh for the tooth to set in. Put a twist 
(twitch) on the horse's nose, raise up his head, 
set the ehisel firmly against the tooth close to 
the gam, take your hammer, don't be afV«ld, 
strike a moderate blow, hard enough to punch 
the tooth out. 



Thousand? of valuable horses lose their sight 
by that disease commonly called ** hooks and 
moon-eyes." This disease is sometimes hered- 
itary. Care should be taken not to breed firom 
those animals which have or have had this dis- 
ease. But it is oftener caused by dark, dusty, 
foul stables. It is an established fact that 
animals kept constantly in the dark will soon 
become blind This disease first makes its ap- 
pearanoe with a dim cloud erer the eye, the 
eyelids are mueh swollen and inflamed, and in 
general shut ; a sharp, corrosiTe, and watery 
humor is constantly running from it, whieh 
scalds the cheek and aometiilies takes off the 
hair as far as it goes. The haw covers from 
oae*third to nearly one*half ef the surface of 
the eye. 

Now for the oure. It requires two men, (it 
is not neoessary for either of them to be nert- 
ous), one to hold the horse, while the other 
operates a pair of very sharp shears, a oroeked 
needle, and a twitch for the nose. The twitch 
is made as follows : Bore a hole throngh a 
stick about the size of a fork handle, one ineh 
from the end. Take a piece of bedcord and 
pass it through the hole; tie -a loop, pass your 
hand through the loop, and take hold of the 
horse's nose with your thumb and finger* Now 
pass the cord over your hand on to the nose 
and twist it so that it will not slip off. Never 
east a horse to perform this operation. Baanre 
that your shears are sharp. 

Now, if you are ready, let us oommenoe, say, 
an the near side first. Mr. Holder, put on 
your twist, take hold with your right hand, 
step on the off side, and take a firm hold of 
the ear with your left hand. And you, Ur. 
Surgeon, take your crooked nebdle and thread 
in your right hand ; press your left thumb and 
first finger into the comer of the eyelids, to 
make the haw part from the eye. Now thread 
your needle right through the haw, take both 
ends of the thread in your left hand, pull gen- 
tly forward and hold the haw outside the eye- 
lids—shears in right hand, with the haw be- 
twixt the blades ; press the hand lightly against 
the head, so that, when he dodges, yonr hand 
will go with the head ; cat the haw close to 
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the eyoUds. If yoa should not oat it dear the 
first time, try again. 

On the off side, talce the needle in the left 
hand, or elae the point will be toirards the eye. 
The haw will bleed a little for ten or fifteen 
minutes. After it has stopped, bathe the eye 
in clean eold water. 

The best eye water, or wash, that I haTS 
tried, for inflamed eyes of either man or beast 
ia made by adding half an ounoe of copperas 
to a pint of soft water. For a film on the eye, 
uae one ooaoe of copperas to a pint of soft 
water. Jamis Bold. 

Obavos, Jniiw Go. Wla 

A Plea tn Certain Jaekaiees. 

The word " certain " in our caption is in- 
tended simply to encourage the hope. that we 
are not about to esjMuse the cause of jackasses 
in generaL In other words, it stands as an 
assnranee that we do not mean to h^peraonal! 
The ass! of what innumerable, perpetual 
sneers and jeers, ourses, kicks, and merciless 
starration, has he not been the object and sub- 
ject ! Venerable for his antiquity, for indi- 
Tidual longOTity, for the sagacity of his mind, 
and for unequalled sageness of physiognomy, 
— circumstances and endowments which one 
would naturally suppose would haxe seeitrcd 
to him the respectful consideration of the 
world — he noTertheless, somehow, and most 
strangely, stands the symbol of the utmost ob- 
stinacy, stupidity and meanness ! 

In our opinion, he has suffered this unmeas- 
ured abuse quite too long, and, however un • 
seemly it may appear in us to do so, we hereby 
declare our purpose, now and henceforth, to 
champion his cause. 

We shall begin by setting up for him, or 
more properly for his hybrid progeny, the mule, 
the following claims : 

1. He is much more easily and cheaply rear- 
ed than his cousin, the horse. 

2. He eats but little more than half as much 
when matured. 

8. He is satisfied with and thrives upon a 
coarser and less expenslTe class of prorender. 



4. It costs less to keep him in harness and 
shoes. 

5. He is proportionally stronger. 

6. He is very much tougher. 

7. He is less liable to disease. 

8. He has more sense and docility. 

9. He is better adapted to some important 
kinds of work. 

10. He is a truer puller and, when loaded, a 
quicker traveler. 

11. He sells for a better price. 

12. He lives more than twioe as long. 
18. He is better looking 1 

In nothing but fleetness is he excelled by 
the horse. 

Farmers, if the above propositions be true, 
why not go into the business of mule-raising ? 
If not true, you are at liberty to take up the 
glove we have thrown down, and show wherein 
we are at fault. Friends ot the horse, to the 
rescue ! 

Essay Wanted. 

That will answer the following questions : 
Do cattle ruminate all the food taken into their 
stomach in a natural state, or only impart f If 
only a part, which part ? Do they rominate 
the part last eaten firtif Do they ruminate a*^ 
larger portion of their food in a state of rest 
than when worked or driven a part of the 
time? 

If you will publish an essay in the Farmbb 
that will give light on the above queries you 
will much oblige A Stock Fkxdkr. 

To TisT THB Quality op Wool. — ^Take a 
lock of wool from the sheep's back, and place 
it upon an inch rule. If you can count from 
thirty to thirty-three of the spirals or folds in 
a space of an inch, it equals in quality the 
finest Electoral or Saxony wool grown. Of 
coarse, when the bumber of spirals to the inch 
diminishes, the quality of the wool becomes 
relativhly inferior. Many tests have been tried 
but this is considered the simplest and best. • 
Ootswold wool and and some other inferior 
wools do not measure nine spirals to the inoh. 
With this test, every farmer has in his posses- 
sion a knowledge which will enable him to 
form a correct judgment of the quality of all 
kinds of wooL There are some coarse wools 
which experienced wool growers do not rank 
as wool, but as hair, on account of the hard- 
ness and straigtness of the fibre. 
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Sheep and the Ihg Law. 

Mb. Editor : — The communication of Daniel 
Archer, in the March No. of the Fabmer, on 
the above subject contains thoughts of suffi* 
cient general interest to require a few words 
in reply. 

Men cannot expect to receive* the full bene- 
fit of our legislative enactments without taking 
pains to inform thenl^iclves as to what these 
enactments are. Nor can farmers hope to be 
benefitted by the laws which are placed upon 
the statute books for the purpose of promoting 
their particular interests, unless they make 
diligent and vigorous efforts to secure the en- 
forcement, of such laws and enactments. 

Mr. Archer complains of the impossibility 
of getting the dog law of 1860 enforced. Does 
he not know that the legislature of 18G2 abro- 
gated that statute and passed a dog law which 
can be easily enforced, and which is equally 
as effectual iu preventing »' the frequent dep- 
redations of miserable dogs" as the law of 
1860 could be,had it been universally enforced? 
If he doei not, I think he should look up these 
things and see if the fault does not lie, in part, 
%i Itanati at his own door, before he murmurs 
too nueh about the laws of the land, and the 
proceedings of the legislature. 

Kor can farmers expect to receive the full 
benefit of the laws so long as they leave the 
entire control of the town elections in the 
hands of a few oflSce seekers who care for the 
interests of no one in particular but themselves. 
It is a lamentable fact that many substantial 
Aumers pride themselves upon meddling so 
little in politics as scarcely ever to take the 
trouble of voting. 

But let them awake to a realizing sense of 
their own obligations ; attend the town meet- 
ings, and see to it that our town offices are fill- 
ed by men who possess sufficient executive 
ability to see that the laws are lived up to in 
their respective towns, and we shall hear n o 
more of the impossibility of enforcing the dog 
law. 

A few resolute, energetic men in a town who 
are willing to put shoulder to the wheel can, 



without any serious difficulty, enforce the dog 
law of 1862. It has been done this year in 
this town, notwithstanding a m^ority were 
opposed to it. The assessor commenced with 
a full determination to secure, if possible, a 
perfect list, and succeeded well enough for all 
practical purposes. The town treasurer, upon 
receiving the list, commenced the business of 
colle<^ting the license money, with a resolution 
to perform his part of the progranme to the 
letter of the law, confident that he would re- 
ceive the support of his fellow town officers ; 
and he collected it. Some stood )ut about 
paying, but after the treasurer forced one of 
them, by a hotly contested lawsuit, to pay his 
dog tax and twenty dollars #ostd, the remain- 
der shelled out quiie freely. 

I think the legislature of 1862 gave us a 
good dog laW) and if we farmeirs do our part 
as well, I hope that in a few years the com- 
plaints of "frequent depredations of miserable 
dogs" will be few and far between. 

Geo. H. Adams. 
£lba, Dodge Go. 



Grub in the Head op Sheep. — Dr. Dadd, 
in a conununication to the Prairie Farmer, says 
the only way to prevent gprub in the head of 
sheep, is to put plenty of <*grub" into the 
stomach of the animal — and that it is a well 
known fact that sheep properly attended to, 
well fed, and housed, are never troubled with 
the parasite known as the grul). 



The French Merino Sheep. — The Ram- 
bouillet flock of sheep was formed in 1786, by 
Louis XVI, with the finest Merino specimens, 
chosen in the most renowned sheep-folds of 
Spain — in other words, among the Leonese 
breeds, principally that of Gavagne and Ne- 
grete. The animals comprising the flock were 
originally small, as are also the Merinoes of 
Saxony, which are drawn from the same sourc- 
es. But under the mode of treatment followed 
at the Rambouillet sheep-fold, the flock, while 
preserving an absolute purity, and propagating 
itself without the least metalUanee, has acquir- 
ed a shape which renders its specimens the 
largest among the unmixed Merino breeds. — 
The animals have remained thick and short, 
but they have great size and abundant wool. 
It appears to be generally understood that the 
sheep with " cravats " and very marked dew- 
laps are the greatest bearers of wool, but they 
are also the most difficult to fatten. — Mark Lane 
Mcprest, 
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Wuhiag UiMp. 

Mk. Editor : — Much is being said in favor 
of abandoning the praotioe of washing sheep, 
also on the gpreat contrast between the condition 
of the wool before and after washing. Would 
something adverse to a ohaage be out of place? 
If not, let any one who has often indulged in 
this exciting recreation, call to mind the amount 
of filth and dirt oozing from the fleece, discol- 
oring the water as the expert operator keeps it 
in motion about the oarcaas of the subject un- 
der treatment. 

Many a 6heep*shearer has discovered that wa- 
ter alone will remove the gum or grease from 
his hands quite as well as with the addition of 
soap. Always a participator, when my little 
flock has been through the renovating process 
I have carefully watched its effect upon both 
parties. The biped party generally think the 
dinner late, which may be set down as a fa- 
vorable symptom, and never take cold with 
suitable exercise. The quadrupeds being in 
the water not more than four minutes each, 
find it cool and refreshing, on a hot summer 
day, rather than otherwise, cleansing the skin 
and opening the pores, giving a chance for the 
escape of extraneous and effete matter, thus 
adding to their health instead of endangering 
it. Carefully handled sheep never need be hurt 
in washing. One who will not catch and han- 
dle properly should not be allowed to touch 
them. 

Nerer should a sheep be caught by the fore 
leg or the wool on its sides or back. They are 
not likely to be injured if caught by the hind 
leg or the wool on the neck near the head 

Washing the wool on sheep is said to be 
*' unnatural. '' But there are other unnatural 
practices in connection with sheep husbandry 
which are universally approved. Never having 
kno^irn a sheep to take cold or show any signs 
of cold or chilliness in consequence of being 
washed, I apprehend no danger in that direc- 
tion. Hav« frequently known them drop their 
lambs within an hour or two after being wash- 
ed, without bad results. 

In crowding several hundred sheep and 



lambs into one small yard, the smaller lambs 
are in danger of being trodden under; but 
there is no necessity of doing business in that 
way. If one escapes unwashed, as now and 
then one will, it is not always agreeable to 
hear the complaints of the shearer, as he tugs 
away upon the dingy fleece, with unmistakable 
signs of extra labor, while his shears grew less 
inclined at each succeeding clip to separate 
the wool firom the mutton, requiring increased 
manual labor to accomplish the desired result, 
or else a frequent use of the whetstone. 

Then the one who buys the wool says " that 
is unwashed," the moment he sees it; nor need 
he sec it to detect its conditloQ, for the sense 
of feeling is sufficient to reveal its soggy and 
lifeless state, feeling no more like a washed 
fleece than a dead lamb feels like a live one. 
Again, we may save freight on the dirt by 
keeping it at home. ^ 

Nor is there any more need of a jug of whis- 
ky to suck at, or some stupifying weed to chew 
because a man spends an hour in washing 
sheep, than there would be of taking a dose of 
pills because he has taken a bath. 

S. L. Mn.LiB. 

Vtn.TOV,lCarehS4,18M. 

♦ 

Stook-Baisiag ▼>- Wheat-Orowiag. 

Editor Fa'bmbb: — ^About three years ago 
I inquired through the Fabmsb about ChMter 
White pigs, their qualities as compared with 
the Suffolk, Ac. Mr. Edward M. Danforth, of 
Summit, replied to my inquiries by saying thai 
he had lately procured some of the Chesters, 
and intended crossing them with Suffolks, and 
also to raise them side by side that he might test 
the respective breeds under like ciroumstancea. 
Mr. Danforth said that, at some future time, 
he would speak ipore positively of the compare 
attve merits of the two breeds. And now, after 
so long a time, I would be glad to. hear from 
him through the Farmkr. No doubt miity 
others will be able to give information on the 
respective value of different breeds of hogs, 
and such information will be gladly received 
by many who, like myself, have not had much 
experience in such matters. 
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Many of oar Wisconsin farmers have exper- 
imented with notliing but wheat, until now 
many have scarcely the means to experiment 
on anything else, and some even have not the 
seed left to go into another experiment with 
wheat. As has been often suggested in the 
Farmkr, I belieye we should go into a greater 
Tariety in our farming operations. Just now 
it would seem that the whole attention might 
be very profitably directed to the production 
of any one article of farm produce, with good 
prospect of ample remuneration. AH kinds 
of grain are now commanding a good price, 
equally so are pork, sheep, wool, &c. Now is 
not that a good reason why we should have 
some of each article for sale? Some one arti- 
cle of grain may fail and not produce a good 
crop. Disease or dogs may attack the sheep, 
or the hogs may be destroyed by some, now 
unknown to us, distemper. 

Undoubtedly the aggregate sales from a farm, 
yielding a variety of produce, will foot up as 
large» for a term of years, as one producing 
for market only one or two articles, and with- 
out doubt the farm will be in better condition 
and of enhaooed value. 

Brother farmers, was not the February No. 
of the Farmer an interesting one? If so, 
then let us write for our paper more flreqtient- 
ly. I am always very much interested in the 
communications of others, and like to read the 
Farusk when its patrons take hold and help 
the editor, not only with the very neeenary dol- 
lar, but with the pen. L. R. Bingham. 

TattoK) Oraat Co., r«b. 2k, 186& 



Ttino up Wool. — A correspondent of the 
Albany Cultivator furnishes the following des- 
cription of his method of tying wool fleeces, 
ana of the box used for that purpose. It is 
nothing new, but may be of service to some: 

Make a square box, say two feet high-~eigh- 
teen inches square at the bottom, with a gradu- 
al sloping increase to the top, making it twen- 
ty-two by twenty-four inches at the latter — ^havo 
it irell dove-tailed together — no top or bottom. 
On the top midway of each side, saw down 
three or four inches; in these cuts place two 
strings reaching to the bottom (which should 
sit on a smooth surface), crossing each other 
at right angles on the bottom, the ends hang- 
ing over on the outside sufficiently to tie. When 
the fleece is completely rolled up, place it in 



the box, step into it with your feet, pressing it 
down; then bring out of the cuts the ends of 
the twine and fasten across the fleece each 
way. Turn the box upside down and press 
out the fleece. It will come out square and 
compact, and will not need more winding to 
keep it in shape, if propecly handled. 
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The ''Wiseonfin B^adHng" Strawberry. — ^Da- 
•eription by Hon. Emil S«tha, of Watertown, 
the Original Producer. 

ASSIKBLY CkAMBBB, \ 

Madison, March 25, 1862. | 
Editor Wisconsin Farmer: — To comply 
with your request, expresse i to me by Hon. 
0. F. Jones, I give you the following descrip- 
tion of the new variety of strawberry, which 
I have raised. Allow me to suggest to you 
that I am merely an amateur gardener, and 
that this description is not intended to be an 
advertisement. 
I am Yours, Very Respectfully, 

Ekil Botue. 

history and dbsoriptior. 

The Wisconsin Seedling, as I have named 
this now and excellent variety of strawberry, 
was raised by me from the seed, by hybridiza- 
tion of the Triomphe de Gant, the Austrian 
Giant, and a very splendid French variety, the 
name of which I do not recollect. The plant 
grows larger than any other strawberry plant. 
The leaves are rather roundish, dark green and 
hairy. The pollen of the blossom is extraor- 
dinarily large, and is under all circumstances 
of joint sex, so that each blossom is sure to 
bring fruit. There grow no separate pistil- 
lates and staminates of this variety. 

The stem is generally thiok, and strong 
enough to bear the fhiit without bending down. 
The blossoms form a kind of grape cluster, not 
a flat umbrella like those of the Wilson's Seed- 
ling, and while some fruit ripens, blossoms and 
green buds may be seen on the same duster. 
The variety is very prolific. Two years old 
plants yield from 150 to 260 berries; 287 have 
have been counted on one single stalk. It is 
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from eight to ten days later than the Wilson's 
Seedling, and when properly treated and kept 
free from runners, it is sure to bear during the 
the whole of the months of June, July, and a 
part of August. 

The Aruit is much larger than that of any 
other Tariety. I have raised berries measur- 
ing 6f inches in circumference, and 1} inches 
in diameter. The berries first ripening are 
generally the largest, and are of very irregular 
form, Yery often of the cockseomb shape ; by- 
and-by their form becomes more regular, Eear- 
1y heart-shaped, but more elongated. 

The flesh of the berry is white and yery 
substantial; the flavor delicious, pineapple- 
like and subacid. On the side exposed to the 
sun, the upper part of the berry is crimson 
red, the other side and the top is light red, 
sometimes nearly white. It wants almost twice 
as much time to ripen as the Wilson's. The 
berries keep good in the basket for several days 
after picking. 

The plant is as hardy as any other straw- 
berry, and, while taking it for granted, that 
strawberries should be protected during the 
winter, I know that this yarietj will stand the 
Wisconsin winter unprotected, if left in the 
cold by a negligent gardener. 



Seed8-*How to Insure their Oermination. 

The complaint that seeds will not germinate 
is very common, and, in a great many cases, 
just. In the present state of the seed trade, 
where seeds are packed up by the grower, car- 
ried over the country by agents and left in 
grocery stores for sale, where they remain oft- 
en several years, and the seed-grower loses all 
control over them, it cannot be otherwise ex 
petted than that they often are worthless. But 
it is not always true that seeds are not good 
because they are several years old ; there are 
some kinds which improve by age, others not. 
I think the Act passed by Congress that small 
packages of seeds may be sent by mail for one 
cent postage per oz. will create quite a revolu- 
tion in the seed trade. This law will enable 
seed-growers and regular seed dealers to send 
seeds bjr mail, postage prepaid, for the same 



price to their customers as they can be bought 
at the country stores; and those men who 
know, or ought to know, of what ago their 
seed? are» will be able to sell only good seeds. 

But sometimes seeds may be good and still 
not grow ; what is the reason ? They are often 
planted at the wrong time, either too early or 
too late, often too deep, or, if not taken care 
of, the bugs will eat them before the planter 
knows that they are coming up. 

As the eulture of garden seeds is more gen- 
erally understood, I will offer a few remarks 
about flower seeds. It is a very common way 
with some people to plant all the flower seeds 
purchased, on the first pleasant day in April, 
broadeast over a small flower bed, without re- 
gard if they are tender or hardy, if they are 
of large or small sized plants. Here they are 
left to struggle with the weeds and be trod un- 
der foot by the chickens. Perhaps some kinds, 
of a strong growth, will work their way through; 
the most wHl die. 

Flower seeds ought to be planted each kind 
by itself, in hills about three feet apart, and 
the finer seeds only slightly covered. Put a 
little stick in each hill, so that jou may know 
the spot, and when they come up ^atch against 
bugs and weeds. Early in May you ought to 
plant Coreopns, Delphinium, Elichrysum, £u- 
tosa, Lavatera, Lathinus, Papaver, Petunia, 
Phlox, Polygonum, Scabiosa, Reseda, Nemo- 
phila, Colinsia, and Iberis. If you do not 
watch the last two kinds closely, they will sure- 
ly be eaten by the insects. Double German 
Aster and Large Flowering Pansy should also 
be planted early and afterwards transplanted. 
A paper of seed of each kind will make a 
beantiAil flower bed. Convolvolus, Helianth- 
us, Balsamina, Tagetes, Tropsoolum, and other 
tender (inds have to be sheltered, or planted 
late when there is no danger of fVost. 

Wishing each of the fair readers of the 
Faxlher the pleasure of a neat flower garden, 
it will afford me pleasure to show all who 
•honld happen to come this way, and favor me 
with a call, my own efforts in this branch of 
gardening. F. A. Mbissner. 

Movn PisoAH, Wis. 
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The Ifalope Grandiflora. 
Among the thousands of fairj flowers with 
which God has so adorned the earth and ao 
greatly adDiinistered to the pleasures and hap- 



piness of roan, there are not many whose show- 
iness and beauty exceed those of the McUope 
grandiflora^ illustrated aboYe. The plant is 
▼ery spreading, the flowers large, orimson- 
purple. Seeds may be had of most florists. 
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About Grftzd>erria8. 

Me. Editor : — Haying heard many inquiries 
about the culture of the cranberrj, and wheth- 
er they can be grown on dry uplands, I will 
answer ; Ist, that they will not pay on dry up- 
land, although they will grow for a time. 2d. 
To grow them on yery wet marsh land will not 
pay, because they are too small and far be- 
tween. It is only the Cherry yariety that liyes 
on such land. 

In order to make them grow with profit, the 
land should be drained or ditched, and the 
surface cleared of all wild grass and roots for 
about one foot in depth. Then plant in hills 
or drills about 18 or 20 inches apart, with yines 
of the bell-shaped yariety, and bearing yines. 
There are yines of the male sex that do not 
bear. Make your selection when you can see 
the fruit on them in the fall, or mark the spot 
where you find bearing plants. I got mine in 
a cranberry marsh, near the edge where there 
was considerable soil or sandy loam washed on 
them, and no wild grass. The plants were 
quite strong, and they bore some the first year 
after planting. They should be planted three 
or four inches deep in the muok or soil, and if 
they are one foot or eighteen inches aboye wa- 
ter, as a gexeral rule, they are at home. 

A good way is to stop up the ditches or out- 
let to the marsh in the fall before freezing 
weather, so as to set them in water oyer win- 
ter, on account of the meadow mouse, which 
is yery troublesome, and has destroyed my 
first patch. 

Some years ago, some Eastern cranberry 
culturists recommended corering the surface 
some three or four inches deep with sea sand. 
I haye tried some clear sand on them, but do 
not see any benefit from it. On the contrary, 
grass and weeds grow better with sand on it' 
than where only planted in muck ; and the 
plants will coyer the surface sooner on muck 
than when sand is added. Moreoyer it is a 
great deal less ezpensiye. 

In order to get the plants, or rather cuttings, 
(they grow with roots or without) they should 
be pulled off or cut off as near the surface as 



possible, and selected in handfuls of fifty or a 
hundred in a bunch, and tied up, and kept in 
wet moss or water to keep them from drying 
up, until you are ready to plant them. One or 
two stems in a hill or place is enough. 

They can be planted with a dibble, or sharp- 
pointed stick. Early in May, or as soon as 
the leayes are starting, is the best time to plant 
them out. After-culture is simply to keep 
them clean for two years. Asa general result, 
the third year they will coyer the ground, and 
give weeds and grass no room. They then take 
care of themseWes. Geo. P. Peffer. 

Fbwaukbs, Wis. 



Apple Orchards—Planting new Trees between 
the Sows. 

Mr. Editor: — Permit me to trespass on 
your time and patience for a little adyice. I 
ask your opinion because I haye followed you 
through the pages of the Farmer, and know 
that you are interested in fruit-raising, and 
that you haye trayeled much through the State, 
and belieye you haye been as much interested 
in obserying the growth of fruit trees as in 
eating the fruit. 

I haye an orchard planted to trees in squares 
of thirty feet apart. I wish to plant more trees, 
but I haye no more land that I wish to occupy 
as an orchard. I came from Vermont, where 
apple trees grow yery large ; but I haye been 
told that trees bear earlier here and are more 
dwarfish in their habits. Now, will it be pro- 
fitable or adyisable to plant as many more trees 
on the ground, so that they shall stand in 
squares fifteen feet apart ? I haye been told to 
do so» but I wish to appeal to your large ob- 
seryation and good judgment in the matter. 

John L. Sexto;?. 
BuBBiL, Sheb. Co.. Wli. 

Answer. — Fifteen feet apart would be rather 

close for apple trees. If in your stead, would 

plant one tree in the centre of each square of 

four trees. This would giye you half as many 

more trees than you now haye, and leaye no 

two nearer than 20 feet apart. The rows will 

be diagonal in their direction across the field, 

or, in other words, they will stand in what is 

known as the guineunx arrangement. — Editor. 
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The Pear Blight 

Mr. Editor : — I think the best response you 
could make to the enquiries of H. W. Wolcott, 
on Pear Blight, would be to publish the re- 
marks of Chas. Downing, in Downing's new 
edition of '* Fruit Trees of America." 

The subject seems to be very imperfectly un- 
derstood by most of our Western Horticultur- 
ists, and a great deal has been written and 
circulated in our Western agricultural papers 
by men who have eyidently noticed but one 
form of blight. 

Your correspondent's trees, probably, suffer- 
ed from Frozen Sap Blight. It was very pre- 
yalent last season, owing, in a great measure, 
to the wet summer, for I have known the sum- 
mer pass without blighting at all, when the 
sap wood was quite as much injured from late 
growth of the previous fall and injury from the 
previous winter, as our pear trees were last 
spring. 

Pear trees planted on high, dry land, where 
the wood will ripen up early in the season, are 
rarely affected, even in the worst seasons. 

I notice in the discussions of your Horticul- 
tural Society that one of you recommends 
planting dwarf pears with the junction of pear 
and quince above ground. This is a danger- 
ous practice, as the quince roots are liable t o 
freeze, I may say sure to freezey and thousands 
of dwarf pear trees have been lost to the West 
for this sole reason. R. Douglas. 

Wackigak, Apnl 8 1868. 



Too Old to Plant Trees. — This is the com- 
plaint of many a man in middle life, or when 
rounding over the hill of his pilgrimage. He 
thinks he shall never live «o eat their fruit, so 
it will be of no use to plant. He's too old ! . 

What if you don't live, dear man, that is no 
reason for not planting. Suppose your prede- 
cessors had refused to plant those orchards 
from which you annually gather apples and 
pears, what would have been your lot now ? 
Would you bless or curse their memories, for 
their neltishness? If you indulge such a churl- 
ish disposition, it is doubtful whi'ther you will 
live very long to enjoy anything: such a spirit 
sucks the fountain of lite dry quite early. 
Each generation receives a dowry from the 
preceding, and should hand over the inherit- 
ance, much enlarged, to the following. 



THE BEE-KEEPER. 



The Bee. 

Manj-€o1ored, sunfhine-lovfnff, 

Bpnng-betokeiilDg bee ! 
Teliov bee, so mad for love 

Of eerlj-bloosnlog flowen, 
Till thj waxen cell be full : 

Vair fall thy work and thee, 
Bnsnng round the sveeUy smelUng 

Garden plata and bowen. 

IJFVom the Greek of Ifteia$t 289 B. C* 



Whioh if the best Bee-Eivel 

Mr. Editor: — In the December No. of the 
Farmer I find the Langstroth hive highly re- 
commended; but what I miss is the tohyf 

You would very much oblige me and others 
if you would be so kind as to give a descrip- 
tion of the hive, and tlie reason why it is so 
superior. I use Burlebs & Co.'s hives, which 
cost me $5 each, and if I could get better ones 
for $1.50, I should be very thankful for the 
opportunity. 

Please give us the answer as soon as possi- 
ble, for now is the time to look for hives. When 
the swarm is on the tree it is a little too late. 

Which is the best work on Sheep-keeping ? 
I would like to buy me one, and don't know 

which. DiOMIS SCHABFBR. 

Speimqvuld, Veb. 16, 1863. 

Answer. — ^We are not perfectly sure that 
the Langstroth hive is absolutely the best, 
though it is the choice of many good judges. 
The chief argument in its favor is that it gives 
better control of the bees and of their enemies. 

Youatt's work on Sheep is probably the best. 
Price not to exceed $1. — Editor. 



Improved Straw Hivet— How Made. 

Having succeeded in constructing a hive of 
straw, adapted to improved bee- culture, mak- 
ing it take and retain a shape suitable for 
movable frames and surplus honey boxes, I an- 
nounced it in the Farmer some months since, 
and at the same time an invitation was given 
for some one to give us a better form, as I did 
not suppose that I had the best one. Since 
that time, two straw hives have been patented, 
but whether they are sufficiently superior to 
mine to pay patent expenses, is not for me to 
say. Both of them have movable frames. One 
patented by Mr. M. Stilwell^ Manlius, N. Y., 
is very much like mine; the material difference 
is in the manner of securing the straw. Mr. 
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S. Ide, East Shelby, Orleans County, K. Y., 
has onb with double walls, with an air space 
between ; the inner one of straw, the outer of 
wood, which senres to protect the straw from 
Uie weather, and as far as the sides of the hiye 
are concerned, would do a great deal to pro- 
tect the bees and keep out the frost. It is well 
made, durable and somewhat costly. The one 
I have is more simple, easier made, and prob- 
ably may answer just as well. It is made to 
correspond in respect to height, length and 
breadth, to a wood hive that I haye, with mov- 
able combs, so that the combs, bees, &c., may 
be transferred at any time. I would suggest 
that any one disposed to make the straw hive 
who already has the moTable combs, that they 
make it the same size of the wood hiye, inside 
measure of course, as the straw will be much 
thicker than boards. It will be unnecessary 
for me to describe the frames, manner of sup- 
porting them, or size of the hiye. 

To make a hlTO, take strips of board, say 
one inch thic^ by two inches wide, and make 
two rectangular frames, halving or framing the 
corners together, and keeping the under eur- 
face in the same plaxe. These frames must be 
of the same size, and of dimensions according 
to the size of the hive required. On the under 
side of the bottom one, cut a passage way for 
the bees, three inches wide by three-eighths 
deep. Lay this on the bench before you, and 
nail to it upright strips of lath — let them be 
an inch wide by one-fourth inch thick — the 
length corresponding to the height of the hive, 
the lower ends being even with the lower sur- 
face of the frame. If very smooth work is dfi- 
sired, these laths may be let into the frames 
jast their thickness. When to be painted, it 
should be done before filling in the straw. 
These laths should be about four inches apart, 
inside and out, the two at the corners joining 
together. Now take long, clean straw. Rye 
straw is the smoothest, if unthreshed the bet. 
ter ; get it even, and cut off the head, wet it 
and lay it between the upright pieces of lath, 
bending it round the corners in such a way as 
to make the walls of the hive, and press it 
close. When half full, if the hive is a deep 
one, pass some small annealed wire around the 
inner and outer lath to keep them from spread- 
ing. Having pressed the space full, lay the 
second frame upon the straw directly over the 
first, nail the upper ends of the lath to it and 
the hive, with the exception of the tops, mova- 
ble, of course, as in all movable comb hives ; 
one of wood, to be used during the gathering 
of surplus honey, and the other of straw, lor 
winter and spring. The straw top may be 
made on the same principle as the hive. Make 
a frame of the proper size and two inches deep ; 
nail pieces o^ lath on the under pide, sinking 
them in so as to leave a level surface, fill in 
above them with straw and bind it down with 
lath nailed above. It will be unnecessary to 
leave any passages for ventilation, and as the 



wood top is used in the honey season no holes 
are necessary in the straw top to communicate 
between the boxes and hive. Allow the hive 
to dry out as fast as possible, and when dry, 
it is ready for the bees. They may be trans- 
ferred at any time. If the weather is cold, 
take them into a warm, dark room, using a 
candle to work by. Such a hive, with no ven- 
tilation but that afforded by the porous absorp- 
tive mass of straw of the sides and top has 
been found f^ee fVom frost, and the bees in very 
comfortable condition when the thermometer 
stood at 10® below zero. As I have heretofore 
given my views relative to the advantages of 
straw hives, in the Farmer, I will not repeat 
them here. — M. Quinby in N. E. Farmer, 
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InseotalSon Chickens. 

First of all, if in confinement, in the dust 
corner of the poultry-house, mix about half a 
pound of black sulphur among the sand and 
lime that they dust in. This will both keep 
them free from parasites and give the feathers 
a glossy appearance. If infested with the in- 
sects, dampen the skin under the feathers with 
a little water, then sprinkle a little black sul- 
phur on the skin. Let a bird be covered with 
the insects, and they will di.^ appear in the 
course of twelve hours. Also, previous to set- 
ting a hen, if the nest be slightly sprinkled 
with the sulphur, there is no fear of the hen 
being annoyed during incubation, neither will 
the chickens be annoyed by them. Many a 
fine hatched brood pines away and dies through 
nothing else, and no one knows the cause. 
Having had an ostrich under my care that was 
pining, I looked into his feathers, and observed 
thousands of parasites. I employed tobacco- 
water, also lime-water, under my then master's 
orders, to no effect. In his absence, I well 
dampened him, and sprinkled him under the 
feathers with black sulphur, when next day 
they were examined with a microscope, and 
every one was dead. Having had some ma- 
caws, also parrots that were addicted to biting 
off their feathers, I employed the black sul- 
phur by well syringing them with water, then 
sprinkling the sulphur over their skins. If 
tame, sponge the skin, then rub gently, with 
the points of the fingers, with the sulphur ev- 
ery other day for about a fortnight, when the 
parrot or macaw will cease to destroy his plu- 
mage. It is not a remedy which has not been 
proved, for I have used it these two years with 
success. — The tield. 



• i®* To save your gardens from the ruinous 
scratchings of old hens with chickens, put 
them in ooops. The chickens will do better, 
and the hens full as well. 
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Improved Harveflters. 

In 1861, when Cyrus W. MoCormick present- 
ed his harvester to the wondering world at the 
first Exhibition of the Industry of all nations, 
in London, its trial was so complete a success, 
that there were multitudes ready to declare it 
**theTery perfection of a harvester.'* Even 
Cyrus and not a few other geniuses of the 
Yankee persuasion were inclined to believe it 
about all that Agriculture would ever think of 
asking. 

Not so, however. Progress is the watchword 
of the age, and there is nothing so perfect now- 
a-days but that we may reasonably expect it 
to be improved after a time, if not very soon. 

Prominent among the improvers of the har- 
vester in many respects, was William A. Kirby, 
of New York. His machines were introduced 
in 1855, and have since been improved from 
year to year, until they have gained a great 
popularity in all parts of the country. It is 
because we have faith in them as among the 
very best tried and most successful machines 



of the day that we have adopted the Kirby 
Reaper as the Prize for the largest list of sub- 
scribers. 

KIBBY'S AMERICAN HARVESTER AS A MOWER. 

t 

The above cut represents the American Har- 
vester as a Mower. It cuts a swath 4 feet 10 
inches wide, and is capable of cutting 10 to 15 
acres per diem. The driver's seat is remarka- 
bly safe, convenient and eaei^. It also acts as 
a lever, whereby the weight of the driver bal- 
ances the weight of the frame and throws the 
whole upon the driving wheel, adding to the 
power of the whe^l, taking all the pressure 
from- the horses' necks, and lessening the draft 
of the machine. By means of the lever in 
front of the driver, he can throw the machine 
out and in gear at will. With the lever at his 
side he can raise either end or both ends of the 
finger-bar to pass over obstructions, carry his 
swath, or move from field to field. When the 
machine is working, the independent action of 
Jthe finger-bar enables it to play freely up and 
down, and follow the inequalities of the ground. 
Whatever may be the position of the cutters, 
the connecting rod is always in line. 
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putting in field crops. Take our adrice, tUen, 
a&d now, while you can, look up the fruit trees, 
garden seeds, &c., you ought to plant, and de- 
termine positivelj that this year the garden 
shall not be a weed patch, nor the orchard a 
yacanoy. 

Wo^lt ubA Row it Worka at Bmvm and Abroad. 

ADuut four months ajto, we took up our pen 
to gire our readers a little information about 
wool, and remarked tnar we would adrise all 
who could to hold on to their clips, as by No- 
yembfer we might look for higher rates than 
hau yet been paid, and that it was not unlike- 
ly that even after that time we might see prices 
ffo upward, so that wool would likely range 
from 76 dents to $1 p«r pound. Well, we note 
that in the prinoipal foreign wool markets, 
prices haye gone up so that with all our press- 
ing wants, our importers cannot profitably pur- 
phase foreign wools, pay transportation, duties, 
and diiferenoe of exchange, and sell at a profit. 
So that in reality foreign wools cannot be 
brought into competition with our own sup- 
'^lies at present. Here is one reason why, as 
the consumption of wool proceeds, during the 
next four months we should look for an advance 
in prices. Hence we say to our readers, that 
if you can hold on without hurting yourselyes, 
don't sell the clips you tiave stored away for 
yet awhile. 

The importation of wool at th« port of Bos- 
ton for the first nine months of the present 
year, has been about thirteen millions of 
pounds. The same amount had been imported 
during tlie same period for the past two years. 
At New Tork, however, the importation has 
been much greater than in previous years, and 
during the month of October, the average re- 
ceipts of foreign wool have been about 8,000 
bales. 

All the circulars indicate that a further rise 
in prices may be looked for. G. W. Bond, of 
Boston, says: — **A11 the new levies of the 
armies being provided for, we may look for a 
consumption of wool by army supplies equal 
to the wants of one million of men. or f^om 
thirty to forty millions of pounds." It is true 
that these same men would require a large sup- 
ply of wool if they remained at home, instead 
of in the army, but the wear and tear is iftore 
than double, and may Y e set down as requiring 
certainly twenty millions of pounds of wool 
more than the same men at home and devoted 
to the acts of peace. Hence again, is another 
reason for the advance during the next four 
months. 

The same Boston circular states that a much 
larger share than usual of the donusstic clip 
has found its way into the hands of ine maun- 
faeturers, and has been taken at prices rang* 
ing from 56 to 67 cents fbr the coarser lots. In 
the meanwhile during the last three months 



the advance in foreign wools in England has 
been fVom 20 te 26 per cent. The X. T. Econ- 
omut makes the following remarks : 

'*From all we can gather in, our perambula- 
tions through the Wool trade, there is nothing 
thAt exhibits itself to us of any prospective 
reduction in the prioe of wools. Fine wools 
are tho most in request -now, and last week all 
the desirable parcels that could be had at be- 
low 58c were taken. The range now is 60a65 
cents. Coarse wools are not so much in de- 
mand, stlU they are pretty firmly l^eld, and the 
impressions are that they will yet be wanted. 
Our army and the late additions thereto are to 
be clothed, as well as the drafted men to oonfe, 
and we see no reason why coarse wools should 
not advance and be in active request. The 
lAoek of Domestic Wool in this market is eeti- 
n^M at about 1,000,000 fito, whioh is very 
small, it usually ranging f^om 2,000,000 to 
2,250,000 lbs. The high and constantly ad- 
v^ncing prices of wool in the European mar- 
keta increases the value of stocks here, and 
those of our readers who anticipate or look for 
any decline In wools of any sort before the 
cl se of the present year will certainly be mis- 
taken. £ven should the war be terminated 
sooner than expected, there is the South to be 
clothed ; trttb, they have cotton, but need to 
have wool also, and our impressions now are 
that wool will see a higher range of prices this 
year and next than were ever known. We 
make these predictions from our conversations 
with intelligent men in the Wool interest, iCnd 
give them to our numerous sobscribers to act 
upon as best suits them." — Mich, tarmer. 



Orchard Grass. 



In an article on the *< Qualities of Grmflsee/' 
the editor of the Boston Oultivaior, qiiolil^^ 
Arom a recent English writer, adds the 



following : 

" * Cocksfoot-grass grows in a few stalkB of 
a tall height, which are coarse and ineligible 
for hay, but for pasture the herbage /somes 
early, and afi^ords a good bite from the tufted 
roots in the spring, and by close stocking tJie 
ground to keep down the coarse stems. The 
seed weighs about 12 pounds per bushel.' 

** This is commonly called orchard grass in 
this country. As observed in the quotation, 
its- stems are rather coarse, which lessens its 
value for hay. Still from the abundance of 
long leaves whi^ it throws out, it makes a 
fodder, which, if cured at the proper stage, is 
well relished by stock. The aftermath is often 
of more value than the first crop. It seldom 
sends up seed-stalks after the first crop, but 
the numerous leaves continue to grow all the 
season, presenting in autumn a mass of soft 
herbage. As above remarked, hiOwever, its 
greatest value is for pasture j.jbo grMS starts 
quicker or grows more rapidly after being cut 



do 
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or fed off. U is best adftpted to strong, loamy 
or slaty soils, where it retains its rigor many 
years. From the strength of its roots it is sel- 
dom injured by frost, and it is superior to most 
species in sustaining itself against drouth." 



Aid to Agfionltiii«.-Th« Hatlo&al Agrioultuna 
Department. 

The efforts now making on the part of a few 
members in Congress, to seeure the practical 
/abolishment of the Agricultural Department, 
Just created, are convincing proof, if further 
proof were needed, that the mere politicians 
are not yet all dead, and proToke every think- 
ing man of liberal riews to exclaim, How few 
real statesmen have anything to do with shap- 
ing the poUtical economy of this young and 
giant Republic ! We produce food enough for 
two mighty empires equal to our own ; we in- 
vent and manufacture a thousand articles of 
luxury and use ; our ships, like countless shut- 
tles, are weaving the web of Oommeroe all 
ever the seas ; we war with the enemies of our 
country without limit of money, men or time; 
but all is done pretty much 09 it happens; we 
had no great, comprehensive, stable National 
Policy ! 

The passage of the Homestead Bill, the bill 
for a grant of lands to establish colleges for 
Agricultural Arts, and for the establishment of 
a& Agricultural Department of the Government 
eame like the dawning of a new era, and we 
shall be slow to believe that there will thus 
soon be a retrogression on any one of the im- 
portant subjects involved in these great acts of 
the National Legislature. It will be well, how- 
ever, for the fHends of Agriculture to be on 
the alert, and we would advise all who feel any 
interest in the war now waged by certain nar- 
row politicians in Congress upon the great in- 
terest with which, as a people, we are so large- 
ly identified, to see to it that they who so ably 
represent us at Washington, be not left in 
doubt as to the sentiments of the intelligent 
people of the State of Wisconsin. 

Touching this general subject the following 
article from the pen of an able writer in the 
National R^ntblican so well presents the record 
of what has been done, as well as the claims 



of Agriculture upon the Government that we 
republish it entire, with the request that none 
fail to read it r 

** It is a singulai truth that fewer public men 
are proficients in political economy than in al- 
most any other statesmanlike requirement. 
The graeee of eloquence, forensic ability, snd 
parliamentary practice are comparatively com- 
mon qualifteations. Many a superficial char- 
acter has attained some eminence in one or 
more ef them. But a political economist in 
Congress has formerly been considered a rara 
avit, notwithstanding the presence of occasion- 
al illustrions examples^ nor aro other legisla- 
tive bodies, in other countries or ages, more 
favored with this quality of statesmanship. 

*' It requires no smaU fund of knowledge, 
acquired by the most patient and painstaking 
research, involving the study of man in every 
clime and station — the knowledge of the arts, 
commerce, and clHlization — and an acquaint- 
ance with travels, history and philosophy. The 
political economist must note the rise, progress 
and decline of varied industries ; mark the 
causes, operations and results of different sys- 
tems of labor ; compare the different customs, 
regulations and institutions of different nation- 
alities, with the varied circumstances affecting 
the advance or retrograde of civilization. It 
will thus be found a work of mighty magni- 
tude to arrive at a correct understanding of the 
laws regulating the production, distribution 
and consumption of wealth ; a work that has 
more of labor, mental application and capaci- 
ty, with less of public appreciation or food for 
ambitious advancement, than is tasteful or de- 
sirable to the great mass of public men. 

<^ It is a common thing for shallow and un- 
reHeeting minds to decry statists and political 
economists and depreciate their labors; and 
it is a lamentable confession, a belli tling indi- 
cation, that there has been so little fostering 
of statistics, and practical development of re- 
sults of which they are capable by our Gov- 
ernment, 

" It is a truth that there is no means, at pre- 
sent or hitherto employed, for furnishing data 
for an accurate statement of the exports of our 
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ooontry, and obtaining * pr«oiN knowledge of 
what produotioBs are aotnallj the baaia ef for- 
eign exchanges. 

If in the sale of thirty mlUions of bnahele 
of wheat, little more than one-sixth of the 
erop, the loss of but one dime per bushel results 
to the fanner Arom a want of Just such collec- 
tions of statasties, home and foreign, as ererj 
QoTernment should ftimish, it ia asnng three 
' millions out of the pocket of the hard-wotking 
farmer, and in the purse of the shrewd specu- 
lator, who uses a part of it to secure the fos- 
tering influences of OoTsmment to protect 
flnanolal and commer<^l intereets. 

<< What would be thought of a general com- 
manding, who should march a force of fifty 
thousand men across a desert two hundred 
miles, without first ascertaining how much of 
forage, rations and aramunifion would be need- 
ed, and then seeing that a sufficiency was se- 
cured ? Yet, as a people, an army of thirty 
millions, we have a twelve months desert to 
cross, with no chance for obtaining supplies 
from the rear of other years, and without any 
definite knowledge of the amount of commis- 
sary stores. To be sure, we generally haye a 
surplus of some things, yet always a dearth of 
others ; and the knowledge of the precise pro- 
portions needed would be a great conyenienoe, 
and a saying of millions yearly. 

Let us see how appreciatiye upon this sub- 
ject our legislators have been. The following 
is a list of the appropriations made by Con- 
gress for the encouragement of agriculture : 
1889 $1,000 00 

isa 2,000 00 

18U 2.000 00 

1846 - 3,600 00 

1847 8,000 00 

1848 8.200 00 

1848 8,600 00 

1860 4,500 00 

1861 6,600 00 

1862 6,000 00 

1863 6,000 00 

1864 86,000 00 

1866 86,078 78 

1866 106000 00 

1867 60,000 00 

1868 ,••• 80,000 00 

1869 40.800 00 

1880 80,000 00 

18Sl 80,000 00 

1882 OQ^OOOOO 

Total $683,*78 78 

<* Thus, a half milUon has been spent in aid of 



agrioulture in twenty years, almost at the rata 
of a toll million in a generation. And yet 
ours is an agriculture, one inlereet of which, 
that of wheat, at one hundred and seyenty-flTa 
millions of bushels, is worth annually more 
than one hundred and fifty millions of dollars ; 
and twenty milliens of tons of hay, at seyen 
dollars and a half, are worth one hundred and 
fifty millions more ; and eyen the greaeAng of 
the throats of our people with fiye hundred 
millions of pounds of butter, at fifteen eenta, 
adds the trifle of seyenty-fiye millions, Just 
half as muoh as the wheat or th> hay ; while 
the yery market gardens of our Ihitch women 
and Irish men, and other growefs of yegetables 
fbr sale, count, at a yery low figure, fifteen 
miUions-*with many other crops to awell the 
list to a prodigious sum. ' 

** Now, it may be said, and is said, that agri- 
culture is strong enough to go alone. Suoh 
talk may tickle the yanity of farmers struggling 
with taxes and interest on money owed to bank- 
ers or merchants. They know yery well that 
commerce is strong, too; that its capital is 
concentrated, and organised for defence and 
aggression by boards of trade ; that its yota- 
ries are intelligent, actiye, obsenrant and stu- 
dious. But that does not prevent commerce 
from ayailing itself of the encouragements and 
fostering protections of Goyemment. For ex- 
ample : 

" In 1837, as a little item, one of a series for 
several sessions, an appropriation of $400,000 
was made for the * continuation ' of the cus- 
tom house at Charleston, South Carolina. 

« The same year, perhaps, $1,200,000 was 
voted for a war steamer and several sloops for 
* service in the Chinese seas.* Then, all these 
ships were to be manned and provisioned, 
making altogether a nice item for the protec- 
tion of our oommerce in the silks and teas of 
a country on the opposite side of the globe. 
Traders in all those seas are rich, and reap 
enormoua profits, beoome millionaires, and can 
afford to spend a good deal of money to oon- 
yince Congreas that auoh protection is for the 
interest of the nation — as it is. 
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** Whj, the oo0t of ft good war tteanieK would 
equal all the money expended upon agriculture 
in these twentj jears ; and to man, .proTision, 
and keep in repair, would require about as 
much more. 

*\Yet nerehanti can pat the poor farmers on 
their backs, and tell them they need no aid in 
an art scarcely less seientific than that of the 
physioian, who deals with the mysteries of 
animal life--a business which inToIves so much 
of science and practical experience, sueh myr- 
iad forms of life, and kaleidesoopic results of 
endless complications in heat, moisture, light, 
eoilsy propagation, hybridisation, that no man 
has ever reached, or oTcr will, a point in knowl- 
edge beyond which nothing further can be 
known. 

'< Do not farmers remember when more than 
$800,000 a year were granted to a steamship 
company for carrying mails Arom New York to 
LiTerpool? That is sufficient, according to 
the past, for thirty years of agricultural ap- 
propriations. The HaTre line cost $350,000 
more — ^good for a dozen annual grants for the 
farmers. 

'*The estimates for the coming year ask for 
expenses of the six auditors of the Treasury 
$470,240; for the coast survey, $569,200; sal- 
aries of consuls, $414,000 ; care and repair of 
light houses, 606,509 ; each about equal to the 
entire sum doled out to agriculture for twenty 
years. If those sums are not too much, is it a 
fair presumption that Congressmen have not 
brains to see how homoeopathic is this agricul- 
tural dose for so powerful a patient ? or that 
they deem farmers so stupid as not to feel and 
resent the neglect ? Ko ; the present Congress 
has not exhibited such a yacuum of practical 
sense, nor will it. 

«The same estimates ask $1,286,190 for for- 
eign intercourse ; $1,000,000 for the suppres- 
sion of the slaye trade ; 264,000 for colonizing 
the f^eed negroes of the District of Columbia; 
and $110,000 for the Metropolitan Police of 
Washington. On an ikTorage the agricultural 
appropriations, for the most extensive system 
of agriculture in the world, would, In four 
years amount to OBong^ to pay the police of 



the Federal city. And yet, when uur liirmers 
were, on the first of July, for the first time, 
represented in our Government, there are found 
a very few Congressmen, from sa agricultural 
section too, who would begrudge the sum of 
$180,000 for it^ust enough to buy a rotten 
steamer to answer as a coffin for a battalion of 
soldien bound south I Is h not paltry ? Is it 
not base neglect, or stupid ignorance of the 
wants of farmers, and the facts of political 
eoonomy 7 

" We do not write this to complain of the 
action, or of indisposition to right action on 
the part of law makers. On the contrury, the 
present Congress has evinced a higher appre- 
ciation, perhaps, of the importance of the ag- 
ricultural interest, and a better understanding 
of its wants than any other. But it is calcu- 
lated to excite the impatience of a man half 
alive to the benefits that would result from a 
more wise and liberal policy, to note how cav- 
alierly demagogues have treated the agricultu- 
ral interest, and with what asinine stupidity 
the great nmss of our fellow farmers have 
borne the infliction.'' 



Cotton Culture in Utah Territory. 

Presuming that some information in regard 
to the culture of cotton in this Territory might 
interest your readers, I have obtained some 
items on the subject which I embody in this 
communication. 

The cotton country proper — known univers- 
ally here by the name of *^ Dixie " — embraces 
certain portions of Washington county, the 
most southern in the Territory, and the lands 
adapted to its culture are the bottoms lying 
along the small streams forming the head wa- 
ters of the llio Virgin river, which flow south- 
wardly, and empty ultimately into the Gulf of 
California. The sources of these streams are 
separated but a few miles from those of Sevier 
river which flows to the northward and de- 
bouches into Sevier Lake. 

The general features of the country are rery 
uninTiting. being rough and mountainous, «nd 
aside from its adaptability to growing cotton, 
presents but little inducement for settlement. 
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The naiiye gtAsses^ howsver, groW luzariantly 
and will doubtldss be made Bubserrient to a 
somewhat eztensiye system of grazing, when 
that section of country shall have become well 
settled. The first colony was estaUished in 
1862, being sent oat from the great parent 
hiTe of Mormondom, whose symbol of indvsiry 
18 **PeBeret," the honey-bee. 

The settlements increased in popalatlon but 
slowly, there hating been but serenty-three 
families in the whole extent of the cotton coun- 
try BO late as the autumn of 1861. Since that 
date, hewBTer, a great impetas has been given 
to the moyemeni through the direct agency of 
the <' Church," which has sent off hundreds 
of IndiTidnals and families irith the eoarfort- 
ing assurance that they had <' a call '* to labor 
in that field of duty. . Some two hundred fam- 
ilies were thus transfsxred to the cotton region 
during the autumn of the last year, and now, 
I am informed, there are some fiTe hundred 
families in that part of the Territory. 

The culture was attempted as a dernier report 
enly, owing to the scarcity and extreme high 
price of the staple and the fabrics manufactur- 
ed therefrom, both in the States and here. It 
was not supposed that enough could ever be 
raised to make a surplusage over home con- 
Bumption, and mayhap not even for that ; as 
inTestigation and a carefUl calculation based 
thereon demonstrated the fact that no greater 
area in the entire Territory than eight to ten thoU" 
sand acres was adapted to the cuUiyation of the 
staple. 

Cotton was first planted in the spring of 1865, 
and was found to be eminently successful, al- 
though requiring a laborious and extensive 
system of irrigation, in common with all oper- 
ations in this Territory looking to success in 
agricultural pursuits. No extensive tracts or 
large fields were planted, a small <* patch" or 
perhaps an acre or two, at the most, being till- 
ed by each of the families then resident there. 
It is estimated that two hundred acres was the 
entire area thus eultivftted, the total yield of 
which is calculated at seventy-five thousand 
pounds, an average of three hundred and sev- 
enty.fiye pounds to the aerc. The best yield 



per acre was thirteen hundred and fifty pounds, 
'<in the seed," equrvaleni to four hundred and 
fifty poundB when ginned and cleaned. 

Washittgtoh and Santa Clara were found to 
be the best localities for the culture, which 
places are abont three hunted and sixty miles 
•ouih from this city, and north but a few miles 
IVom the southern boundary of the Territory. 

The quality iB a fair upland, and I enclose a 
sampM that you may be enabled to judge of 
the length and fineness of the fibre. 

There were but two cotton gins in the Terri- 
tory prior to the arrival of the '< Church trains" 
firom the States, late in the season, and those, 
being made here, were clumsy and inefficiont 
fn operation. The trains brought in four of 
the most improved construction, precisely like 
those in use in the cotton producing regions of 
the Bouthem States. 

It is confidently anticipated that with the 
experience gained by the last year's operations 
together with the improved appliances now at 
hand for ginning and cleaning, the cotton, that 
henceforth the production will be largely in- 
creased, sufficient at least to supply the more 
urgent needs of the people. At any rate, the 
development of home resources in that respect 
will be tested by the thorough application of 
an extended system of labor, rendered effect- 
ire by the characteristic industry of the work- 
ing classes here. 

I will further state, while the cotton country 
is under consideration, that the Chinese Sugar 
Ce.ne is extensively cultivated there, far more 
than a home supply of sorghum being manu- 
factured, the surplus being exported and ex- 
changed for flour and wheat produced in Iron 
county adjoining Washington on the north, 
both of which counties stretch entirely across 
the Territory fVom the eastern to the western 
limits. The farmers of the latter find it much 
more profitable to devote their attention to the 
culiivationr of cotton and cane, rather than in 
raising cereals. 

Orapes succeed in pwfeotion, even rivalling 
California in that respect, and extensive vine- 
yards have been started by means of the thou- 
sands of cuttings obtained f^om this city as 
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well as firom the abore named Staie. The Tinea 
need no espeoial care or protection, ilourithing 
lazuriantlj in the open ground, and produeing 
in great abundance the most iascioue firniL 
Apple trees also succeed admirablj, growing 
fine and thriftj ; bvt with peach trees the case 
is different, the aereritj of the winters being 
sufficient to kill them. 

The keeping of bees is likewise a great suc- 
cess, and efforts will be made to introduce and 
feed them on quite an extended scale. £xper* 
iments have demonstncted the somewhat re- 
markable fact that nowhere else in the settled 
portions of the Territory can bees be made to 
live or thrive. 

I will mention that about forty miles north- 
ward from the yillage of Santa Clara, in the 
cotton country, was the scene of the terrible 
*< Mountain Meadows Massacre,'' where, in 
1857, a large company of men, women, and 
children, who were crossing the plains from 
Arkansas to California, were suddenly attacked 
by blood-thirsty savages, and one hundred and 
twenty of them most barbarously murdered in 
cold blood. A ranche is now established with- 
in three miles of the scene of that sanguinary 
conflict. 

To the kindness and courtesy of Hon. Geo. 
A. Smith, Church Historian and Recorder, am 
I especially indebted for much of the aboye in- 
formation. C. H. Howard. 
OuAT Salt Laki Cnr, Jan. 10, 1803. 

Fakmbrs Should Cokbbspond.— What the 
Michigan Farmer says we say : — The long win- 
ter evenings are now passing — ^your crops are 
* gathered and stored or sold ; you have leisure 
hours which can and should be devoted to writ- 
ing, which we hope every farmer will improve 
by corresponding and giving us the results of 
their practical agricultural operations on the 
larm. Many of tha most important features 
that have been so valuable to the agriculturist 
at large, have been arrived at by a personal 
narration of the simple facts themselves ; these 
are productive of great good, and we trust our 
farmer friends will find time to write; give us 
the points, and we will put them in ample 
form.** 



VtlUiattanof Trad Mud. 

In reply to **8ky«*' relative to the utili- 
sation of mud taken from a fish pond, I beg to 
say that within the last five years I have had 
the ornamental waters here cleaned out, and 
obtained a lai^e quantity of mud. One of the 
ponds had not been cleaned out for upwards of 
thirty years and the deposit was very great and 
rich. There is a stream running completely 
through the ponds, and there are large quanti- 
ties of leaves and other decayed substances 
left in them. The method I follow is to load 
the mud on to the grass land as soon as it has 
become sufficiently solid to bear carting, and 
then spread it ; and the effect on the grass is 
surprising. One year I put it on so thick that 
I expected I had destroyed the grasst but the 
following summer it was very difficult to mow 
from the thickness and length of the grass. I 
beliere that lime does not do as much good 
when mixed with the mud, as the mud alone. 
It must not be left one year before spread, but 
done at once. — London Field. 



Washingtttn Agxienltanl Bepartmant. 

The Commissioner of Agriculture has com- 
municated the following to the House of Rep- 
resentatives : 

Depahtmbnt of Aqricultubb, \ 
Washinotoh, D. C, Dec. 18, 1862. / 
Sir :— In compliance with the resolutions of 
the House of Representatives of the 8d and 5th 
inst., I respectf\illy submit the following state- 
ment : No official transfer of the property of 
the Agricultural Division of the Patent Office 
in the Department of the Interior has been 
made to this Department, nor has any official 
report or transfer of the unexpended balance, 
if any, of the Agricultural Fund of the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1862, been received. 
Bills chiefly for contributions to the Agricul- 
tural Report of the Patent Office for 1861 (com- 
pleted prior to the organization of this Depart- 
ment), and amounting to about $1,000 have 
been referred to me for settlement by the Com- 
missioner of Patents, and others outstanding 
will, according to his letter of the 8th inst., to 
the House of Representatives, probably swell 
the amount to a sum not much short of $4,000. 
If, as is intimated in the opinion of the Attor- 
ney General, a copy of which is hereby 
annexed, marked B, this Department may be 
called upon to meet these claims or any part of 
them, I shall be compelled to ask a special ap- 
propriation for the purpose. This Department 
entered into operation on the 1st of July, 1862. 
The sum expended under its direction, for all 
purposes, up to the 5th inst., as shown by the 
detailed statement, a copy of which is hereun- 
to annexed, marked A, is $27,782 22, leaving 
an unexpended balance of the appropriation 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1862, of 
$82,217 78. The outstanding claims against 
the Department are as follows, Tit : 
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Ghftiht HOI, fbr tobMto Ned, $600 00 

Llttte»BroirM*Oo, tS » 

BnOoek A B«iuhair, for ehemtali 37 70 

PhUBpe * SolomoDfl, for sUUooerT STOOD 

Obarltt lUrgargee k Go, for ■UtioMry, 806 4S 

'H. A. l>rMr, for boRM tod Mttiags, SO 00 

F. R. ailfoi, for b»l4iioe due for wmtrlboUon to 

Wm. 8aazid«rs, for vioefl Mid oatttoct, '. ISO 00 

OlBtey ft Chij, for 0torM and Axtom, 110 00 



TotU, 01.M1 00 

Riggs & Co., <£70 exchange, t« be added, for 
the purohase of wlwat in England not yet ar- 
rired. 

In addition to the cereals and seeds (to the 
amount of $7,900), already purchasea and 
paid for, orders to the amount of $8,000 hare 
been sent to Europe for additional new and 
valuable Tarieties, whioh will be ready for dis* 
tribution to the members of both Houses early 
in the new year. An order has also boen for- 
warded to China for a fresh supply of pure 
sorghum seed, to meet a very general demand 
throughout the Western States, where the 
growth of sorghum sugar and syrup is attend, 
ed with the most gratifying success. 
I have the honor to be 

Your very obedient servant, 

Isaac Nbwtom, Commiuiener, 



Sorghum. 

Mb Editor: — Sorghum has really become 
Otto of the chief absorbing topios of the day, 
and many of the skeptics of a year ago who 
oould not believe in the success of Sorghum as 
a profitable crop, are already upon the anxious 
seat, and looking with much faith towards an- 
^ other season in which to make a trial. 

Many are those who talk of planting enough 
for home consumption, so as not to be depend- 
ent upon any Confederacy for the little sweet 
that they may wish to use. It is true that the 
past year was very favorable to the growing of 
cane, and many from this fact have been in- 
duced to make a thorough trial as soon as win- 
ter shall have passed. And this is not all ; 
many have learned from the experience of 
others that this will undoubtedly be 9k paying 
crop, and this is a great inccntire to trial; be- 
sides, at the present time each man feels some- 
thing of the necessity ef bringing within the 
means of his own production as much of what 
is necesaary to his comfort as ho can. All 
things combined have so changed the operation 
of mind that it gives us a great prospeot fbr a 
larger crop of cane the coming season by five 



hundred per cent than has before been raised 
in any one year in Wisoonsfn. I am really 
glad to see so much interest manifested in the 
production of this essential erop. I am, as 

ever, a firm believer in its suoooss as a profita- 
ble crop, even in Wisconsin. 

I have manufactured About ono thousand 
gallons of syrup, during the past faU^ for my- 
self and others. The caiXe was drawn to my 
machinery and piled up, as you would pile 
cord wood, without shelter. Some of the oane 
was much injured by the hitrd ftrosts after the 
first of October, by lying thus exposed. Heavy 
frosts will ii\iure cane even after it is harvested. 
All cane for manufacturing purposes should bo 
well sheltered as soon as the first of October, 
lo this vicinity only about one half the 
quantity of cane was grown that would have 
been, had the seed been good. Many had the 
sorrowful experience of labor without its equi- 
valent — a crop. But so it is, and so it has 
been. Having had a similar experienoe my- 
self, I tliought to guard against a second defeat 
from the same cause. Consequently I sent to 
Missouri for a quantity of seed, and it proved 
to be of an excellent quality. The cane was, 
as far as I can learn, some earlier than from 
the seed grown here. In the growing of sor- 
ghum one very important thing is to have good 
seed. My advice to all who intend to raise 
cane the coming season, is to know that the 
seed is good before it is planted. No one can 
be too particular in this respect. 

There are many things to be said upon the 
subject of Sorghum raising, and its manufac- 
ture into syrup and sugar, also in relation to 
the machinery to be used ; and on this account 
I am glad that we are to have a State Convcn- 
tion for the purpose of talking over th(>se mat- 
ters, and thus becoming more enlightened as to 
the manner and way of growing this crop suc- 
cessfully, as well as manufacture it advan- 
tageously. Further ; I hope iliat those who 
are somewhat experienced in the raising of 
Sorghum and its manufacture will make the 
Farmbr a medium through which to give their 
experience and suggestions. 0. P. p. 

PALMntA, Jan. 18, 1802, 
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God Speod tliA Flow. 

(ML ipeed Ik* plowitare ! tell a« Mt 

Diigrtoe ftttends tlie tofl 
or thoM vko ploir tbe dark grMD Md, 

Or Ull the froitftil loU. 
Whj ilpflM the hdMefe ploirmui ehrlnk 

From mlngUnir In the ran 
or learning and or wiedom, tiaee 

Tie nlnd that maket the aian. 

Qed gpeedthe plovshare, and the ha&di 

That tUl the frattTol earth, 
Vor there le bi tfata vorld eo wide 

Ho lem like hooeet vorth. 

And thoagh Oie hands are derk with toil, 

And flatbed the uaol/ brow. 
It nuutera not. for God wUl bleei 

Tha lahore of the iMev. 

^Mark Lane Exprttt. 



The^WUtoWUlow." 



The farmers of the Sucker 8tate and, to a 
more limited extent, of other states aldo, have 
been greatly exercised of late in relation to 
the newly discoTered and wonderful qualities 
of the so-called "White," "Grey," or "Pow- 
der " Willow, as it la Tariously called. 

PerBonally, we have no acquaintance with 
this new wonder, but are a little inclined to 
think it rather possible that its friends claim 
too much for it, when they represent that it is 
good for every conceirable and inconoeiyable 
use. If we are to believe all that is said, and 
just a little more, it will make, in a very few 
years, a tree compared with which the Cedar 
of Lebanon is but as a Dogwood sapling under 
the shadow of the giant Pines of California ; 
the wood will be splendid for fuel, for building 
timber, for lumber, for shingles, for gunpow- 
der and paper ; the juice will yifeld most ex- 
cellent sugar, brandy, lamp-oil and turpentine; 
the bark will make corn-baskets, sap-troughs, 
clapboards, canoes and babies* cradles; the 
buds are to yield invaluable gums, balsams, 
resins and a capital substitute for Spaulding^s 
glue ; and the leaves shall be for the healing of 
the nations ! Every part is, in and of itself, 
exclusively a "big thing,"— except the roo^*, 
and they can probably be coaxed to all grow 
of a shape suitable for sled-runners and ship- 
knees! 

Nor is this enough : It will, if the slips are 
planted n«ar to each other, in a short time pro- 
duce a live fence, or, more properly a living 
wall, against which the storms of heaven, the 



wav«B.of Lake Michigan, and possibly ire ii- 
Bdf shall not be able to prevail! This, iHdecd, 
is to be its chief glory. 

Well, we heartily wish all theee things migikt 
be true, and would, by no means, discourage 
the purpose of many of our farmers to give 
this remarkable member of the Salix family a 
trial. But is there any need of going crazy 
over it, and baying it 6y ^ miU of irresponsi- 
ble peddlers, who may or may not furnish you 
with the genuine article, and who, in any event 
will moat likely eharge yon two prices for what 
they sell. 

If the argument of rapid growth — six or 
eight inohes in diameter in four or five years ! 
— be good for anything^ then you can afford 
to begin moderately, and afterwards, when sat- 
isfied of its value, plant out cuttings by the 
mile from your own young trees. 

Some farmers in this vicinity have paid $40 
per mile, when they could have got them just 
as Well for $25. 

But, says one, the Illinois State Horticultu- 
ral Society have investigated the qualities of 
this Willow and pronounced it a grand thing. 
Gently, neighbor. Let us see. In the Journal 
of the Illinois State Agricultural Society, Dec. 
No., page 30, we find the following: 

Th» Gray ob Powdbr Willow.— The Illi- 
nois State Horticultural Society, at the Sep- 
tember meeting in Chicago, after a pretty fUll 
discussion of the subject, passed the following 
preamble and resolution : 

Whtreas, The ImpResion seems to have gone oat that 
this Society, In endorelng the Gray or Powder Willow,, re- 
commended it for a live l^noe, 

Resolved^ That in invertlgatlng the merlti of this WHk 
low, thla SocietF never intended to reoommend it for live 
fence, nor does it now. 

This doesn*t look to us as though the truth 

of its value for the purposes for which some of 

our farmers are buying it at wholesale, were 

yet fully established; and accordingly* we 

say. Farmers, don*t get unduly excited. Keep 

cool! 



The two great prerequisites to success 
in any calling are industry and a definite pur- 
pose in view. Industry alone is not enough. 
Many a man who is as industrious as his neigh- 
bor does not succeed half so well, simply be- 
oause he works hap-hasard. j 
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KIBBT'S AMERICAN HARVESTER AS A REAPER. 

The second engraying represents Kirbjr's 
American Harvester set up as a Reaper. The 
Mower is converted into a Reaper simply by 
bolting on the platform, reel, and raker's seat, 
which can be done in a few minutes in the field. 
The width of cut in reaping is 5 feet, and the 
machine will reap from 12 to 18 acres per day. 
The platform is covered with zinc, and is light 
and durable. The reel is perfectly adjustable 
in any direction, without altering the length of 
belt, and is thought by many to be the most 
perfect and convenient reel that has yet been 
devised. The raker's seat is very easy, and 
his position the most convenient possible for 
raking off the grain. By a natural and easy 



quarter -turn sweep of his arms, the raker de- 
livers the gavels in good shape for binding at 
the side of the machine, out of its track on the 
next round ; this position of the raker is se- 
cured by patent. When a driver is employed 
in reaping, he sits upon, a seat made for that 
purpose on tlie top of the tool box, but it is 
very common with the Kirby machine for the 
raker to drive, his position enabling him to do 
so without difficulty, thus dispensing with the 
services of one person necessary on other 
reapers. 

The cntters can be set at any desired height, 
and the machine is peculiarly adapted to 
reaping lodged and tangled grain, and gather- 
ing clover seed. 
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'AMEBIOAN HAKVESTE&' 
RAKER. 



AS A 8ELF- 



This is a fast age, and the sons of sires who 
reaped with the sickle and at night bound up, 
after themselyes, are not content to merelj cut 
down and rake off with the hand into garels, 
an amount of grain to harvest which fifteen 
men of tlie olden time might have b^nt their 
backs and grunted in vain. They must have 
machinery which will do itt own raking. 

Accordingly numerous devices have been 
contrived for adding this important work to 
the already great accomplishments of the 
Reaping Machine. Perhaps none of these 
have,, as yet, g^ven perfect satisfaction, but a 
number of them have been found to answer a 
good purpose, and are. highly esteemed by 
those who use them. 

In relation to the rake adopted by the pro- 
prietors of the Rirby Reaper, we know but lit- 
tie firom personal observation, and, therefore, 
allow them to speak of it in their own terms, 
which are at once modest and sensible. 

<* There are many difficulties to be overcome 
in making a successful self-raker, and it will, 
perhaps, be impossible to produce one that will 
do good work in all places. We have for the 
past three years been experimenting and ex- 
amining rakes, with a view of attaching one 
to the Kirby at soon m we could find one 
which we could confidently recommend. We 



think we have now found one which answers 
our expectations, and we shall be prepared^to 
furnish it the coming season to such purchas- 
ers of the Eirby as may d esire it. The above 
cut represents the Eirby machine with the self- 
raker attached. This raker has been tested on 
several machines during the past harvest, and 
has given universal satisfaction. It is very 
simple, strong and efficient. It delivers the 
gavels at the side of the machine, out of its 
way on the next round. The driver controls 
the size of the gavels without any alteration 
of the machinery for light or heavy grain. 
The machine is not injured or altered as a 
hand-raker, and in case of any accident to the 
self-raker, it is not necessary to stop work un- 
til it can be repaired, as is the case with all 
olher self-rakers, but it may be detached by 
taking out three bolts, and the work go on with 
a hand rake, which is furnished with every 
machine. We consider this a very essential 
feature in a self-raker, for all machines are li- 
able to accident, and there are some cases in 
which no self-raker can work well, and in such 
cases it is almost indispensable to be able to 
detach the raker and substitute a hand rake. 
While we have no desire to urge our self-raking 
attachment upon any purchaser of the Eirby, 
we feel that we can recommend it as the liest 
one that has yet been devised, and we are wil- 
ling to allow every purchaser a fair trial of 
the rake before he decides to keep it.'* 
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die Ohio XowMT. 

On the preceding page we present a good il- 
lustration of the ''Ohio Mower passing an ob- 
struction/' Our readers who hate interested 
themselves in the matter of reapers and mow- 
ers are already somewhat familiar with the 
construction of this machine, as we have ad- 
vertised and illustrated it to some extent in re- 
cent numbers of the Vaemer. 

The peculiar features of the Ohio Mower 
consist 

First, in its hating two driving wheels, which 
are arranged side by side, like the wheels of a 
cart, aod bear all the weight of the machine. 
These wheels glTc motion to the gearing by 
means of cogs on a concave surface, matching 
into ratcheted pinions on each end of a hori- 
zontal shaft. 

Secondly, in the position and connections of 
the finger-bar , which is hung at the hind end 
of the frame, about 22 inches back of the cen- 
tre of the driving wheels, and is so hinged 
that it can easily be lifted over stones or stumps, 
or folded up when it becomes necessary to pass 
through narrow gates, &c. 

Thirdly, in the effectual avoidanco of side- 
draft. 

Fourthly, in a ratcheted connection (con- 
nection in one direction only) of the driving 
wheels with the gearing, so that the machine 
may be backed without any special interfer- 
ence of the bearer. 

The Ohio Mower enjoys a high degree of 
popularity in the Eastern, Middle, and West* 
em States, and is rapidly ^gaining favor in the 
Northwest. As a Reaper 'it is also popular. 
L. J. Bush & Co., of Milwaukee, have the gen- 
eral agency for this State. 



1 



• Hunt's Merchant's Magazine for May 
contains an interesting article on *' The Past 
and Future of the West," upon which we shall 
take occasion to comment in the June No. of 
the Fabmer. We are glad to see that Eastern 
writers, commercial and political, are begin- 
ning to appreciate . the Great West, and to re- 
cognize it as a power in the nation. 



EDUCATIONAL 



Home Ednoatioii. 

Whatever defects there may be in Home Ed- 
ucation, and it is a subject which for a long 
time has engaged the attention of profound 
thinkers and the benevolent, it is certain that 
the exceptions are rare where the moral train- 
ing of the mother is not according to her best 
capacity, for the advantage of her offspring. 
The mother's influence is often counteracted 
by the father ; in such cases the maternal pa- 
rent is not responsible if her care and teach- 
ings are of no avail. 

Home education, where the parents are unit- 
ed in sentiment, leaves its impressions upon 
the mind and heart which can never be effaced. 
The principal cause of so many departures from 
the path of right is evil associations. The 
mother, engaged in her household affairs, has, 
among the majority of those who are depend- 
ent upon their labors for a livelihood, but little 
time to devote to her children ; and as soon as 
they are able to walk by themselves they seek 
playmates, and the youthful mind is readily 
impressed for good or evil, according to the 
character of its associates. The effect of these 
impressions are most lasting, in most cases, 
than the influence and example of parents. If 
mothers were placed in circumstancea. so that 
they could give the proper attention to their 
children, and if they had the co-operation of 
(heir husbands, there would be less vice in the 
world. 

Home education is the best for the youthful 
mind. The most determined man in every sit- 
uation in life will, to the latest period of his 
pilgrimage, be influenced^ by the early teach- 
ings of his mother, if the example and habits 
of the father were in unison with her counsel 
and instruction. — Noel. 



[Trom the Report of the City SnperintendeBt of New York] 
Female Toaoheri. 

In this responsible sphere of usefulness wo- 
man claims, and with propriety holds a promi- 
nent position. There is something in the em- 
ployment of the teacher which makes it a 
drudgery in the eyes of many young men. 
Their temperament, their mental constitution, 
and their moral impress are not of that order 
which fits them to endure the disciplinarian 
perplexities of the school room. Points of 
weakness in the characteristics of teachers are 
quickly detected by the pupils, and they are 
as quickly exhibited by the instructor, unless 
he be on a watchful guard of his every word 
and act. This self control is of course a sign 
of strength, and he who maintains his position 
when surrounded by the frequent temptations 
of the sohool reom, haa -achieved has triumph. 
But all men are not so constituted, and though 
well qualified as regards their literary attain- 
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ments, they are apt to become wearied, disaf'- 
feeted, and repelled from the profesBion. The 
female teacher, however, goes into the school 
room with a natural fitness, both mental and 
moral, which adapts her to control the tempers 
and the affections of the yoimg. The leyitj 
and rudeness which would delight in a school- 
boy triumph oyer the master, is disarmed and 
subdued by the presence of the female teacher, 
while the gentlennss and quietness of the other 
sex wins the homage of kind and respectful 
deportment and attention. 

It is in this sphere, where the power of the 
domestic affections calls so earnestly upon the 
sympathies of both teachers and taught, that 
the female is so well adapted to labor and to 
distribute her influence. In the school room, 
distilling the gentlest and most valuable influ- 
ences over thousands of minds, leaving saluta- 
ry impressions upon the young hearts of those 
who are taking their active part in the strife 
on the great stage of action offered by Ameri- 
caxr citizenship — in answering the inquiries 
and directing the thoughts of the future arbi- 
ters of our destiny, — in inspiring the young 
hopes and implanting the purposes of nobility, 
virtue and honor; in such labors thousands of 
our daughters must sooner or later be employ- 
ed. 

[Yes, and at a rate of compensation more 

commensurate with the importance of their 

work and their ability to perform it than now. 

— Ed. Farmer.] 



THE HOME. 



Nearer Home. 

One svectly-solemo thouirht 

Gomes to me o'er aad o'er -, 
I'm nearer home to-day 

Than I hare ever been before. 

Nearer my Vather's honse. 

Where the many manelons be ; 
Nearer the great white throne. 

Nearer the Jasper lea. 

Nearer the bound of life 

Where we lay our burdens down ; 
Nearer leaving my cross. 

Nearer wearing my crown. 

But lying darkly between. 

Winding down through the night, 
Is the dark and shadowy stream, 

That bnrsto at last Into light. 

Closer and cloeer my steps 

Oome to tHe dark abysm ; 
Cloeer death to my llpa 

Presses the awfal ohrtsm. 

Father, perfect my love, 

StrengOien tb« might of raj Iklth *, 
Let me feel as I would when I stand 

On the reck of the shore of deaths 

Veel M I would when my feet 

Are slipping over the brink ; 
for It may be Fm nearer bom»— 

Nearer now than I think. [Pko€b9 Cory, 



AA Explanation. 

I had intended following up my sketch of 
personal travel and incident^ commenced some 
time back, until I brought myself, in Decem- 
ber last, safely to my home in M.; and this not 
more because I thought you would be pleased 
to hear from me of these things, than to give 
such an aooount of myself that my long silence 
might not be construed into indifference to my 
dn<j|||s. This morning, as the sun beams out 
upon a prospect glowing with all the enchant- 
ments of spring time, I open my ^es and find, 
to mjn great mortifieation, that the winter I 
had planned to beguile with such entertain- 
ment is gone. Looking back does no good. . I 
count the advance and number by months the 
time it would consume to take you with me 
through my sojourn in Virginia, the rest in 
Ohio, the long journey to Kansas, back to Vir- 
ginia, and finally to Wisconsin, and I hesitate. 
Then I have just recently made the discovery 
that i have deen the subject of much fuller re- 
port than I had imagined. You must bear in 
mind that while I have not been able to write 
for the Farmer I have not been reading it, 
therefore was not aware how abundant in la- 
bors the pen of the Editor, my special friend 
and near kin. Dr. Uoyt 1 So, what with the 
time I have lost in restoring myself back to 
substantial health, and the opportunity of re- 
porting much of interest that eame in my way, 
I find I shall have to start anew, creating, as 
of old, that which Lset forth. 

Creating did I say ? Is there not enough in 
the circumstance of this fresh life of God's 
beauty and love outspread upon the earth and 
sky, contrasting, as it does, with the desdition 
and strife that, over uncounted leagues of shore 
and inland of man's" work, now spoils the face 
of our own prosperous land, — enough to arouse 
us all to a new energy and industry to whatev- 
er end may subserve the common cause? Let 
the past of travel, and pleasure, and pain, and 
incident, save as incident, go by, and let the 
earnest effort be to do, with all the faithfulness 
in our power, the great work that Providence 
has laid down in our path. Mrs. Hott. 
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The Seaaons. 

BpriDg leoda at bodt and beMitj, 

And Baamer Mlace tendi 
Which AuUiino patots in datf , 

Bat Wintfer rudely Mdt. 

*Tlf to with L!fe'a gftj mornlBg { 

All bright and feemlug fiOr 
Boon pMies l&to riper jears. 

Then reett with untoU oare* 

Then gather each -in order, 

That when your coarse is done 
Earh season may one beaoty yield 

More lasting than the sun. 

MoYlng. ¥. 

People who live in cities and move regularly 
every year* from one good, farniBhed, right- 
side-up house lo another, will think \ give a 
very small reason for a very broad fact ; but 
they do not know what they are talking about. 
They have fallen into a way of looking at a 
house as a sort of exaggerated trunk, into which 
they pack themselves annually with as much 
nonchalance as if it were only their prepara- 
tion for a summer trip to the sea-shore. They 
don't strike root anywhere. They don' t| have 
to tear up anything. A man comes with a cart 
and horse. There is a stir in the one house — 
they are gone ; there is a stir in the other — 
they are settled ; and everything is wound up 
and set going for another year. 

We do these things differently in the coun- 
try. We don't build a house by way of exper- 
iment and live in it a few years, then tear it 
down and build another. We live in a house 
till it cracks, and then plaster it over ; then it 
totters, and we prop it up ; then it rocks, and 
we rope it down ; thea it sprawls, and we 
clamp it ; then it crumbles, and we have a new 
underpinning, but keep living in it all the time. 
To know what moving really means, you must, 
move from just such a rickety-rackety old farm 
house, where you have clung and grown like a 
fungus, ever since there was anything to grow 
— ^where your life and luggage have crept into 
all the crevices and corners, and every wall is 
festooned with associations thicker than cob- 
webs that are pretty thick — where the furni- 
ture and the pictures and the knicknacks are 
so become a part and parcel of the house, so 
grown with it and into it that you do not know 
they are chiefly rubbish till you begin to move 
them and they fall to pieces, and don't know 
it then, but persist in packing them up and 
carrying them away fer the sake of auld lang 
syne, till, set up again in your new abode, yon 
Buddenly find that their saoredess is gone, 
their dignity has degraded into dinginess, and 
the faded, patched, chintz sofa, that was not 
only eomfortable, but reepeotable, in the old 
wainscotted sitting-room, has suddenly turned 
into an ** object," when lang synes go by the 
board, and the heir-loem is incontinently set 
adiifL 

Undertake to move Arom this tnmble-down 



old house, strewn thick with the debrit of many 
generations, into a tumble-up, peaky, perky, 
plastery, shingly, stary,. new one, that is not 
finished, and never will be, and good enough 
for it, and you will perhaps comprehend how 
it is that I find a great crack in my life. .On 
the further side are prosperity, science, litera- 
ture, philosophy, religion, society, and all the 
refinements, and amenities, and benevolenoes, 
and purities of life — in short, all ihe arts of 
peace and civilization and Christianity, — and 
on this side— moving. — Atlantic Monthly. 



One Way for Women to Help. 

A cause of complaint ond source of discour- 
agement among the loyal women of the country 
has been that there seems to be so little that 
they can do to help on this great conflict. Of 
the thousands whose hearts and nerves are 
strong enough for such service, only now and 
then one is so situated as to become an efficient 
nurse of the sick and wounded. A still small- 
er number hare, or will have, the opportunity 
to exhibit the heroism of woman in the face of 
real danger, or to what lengths of sacrifice 
and work it leads when aid or cheer to our 
cause is the result. Unwonted and compara- 
tively \innoticed the women of the North haye 
given themselves to the work of preparing 
lint and jellies for the hospitals, saying pray- 
ers for the army and still, with imploring faces 
they are asking ** What can we do f " 

Retrench ! This is the first thing, and an 
imperative duty. Retrench ! This is the sec- 
ond thing, and every day becoming more im- 
perative. Retrench ! This is the third thing 
that women can do, and in the end will be 
found the mcst imperative of all. 

I know how the small retrenchment possible 
to your means and mine will look when we 
think of the enormous expenditures of the 
Government, running up to millions daily. I 
know, too, how, in spite of our most earnest 
enthusiasm for the cause, a just indignation at 
some of the seemingly reckless expenses of the 
war service makes as feel how insignificant a 
good our little sayings may aeeomplish. But, 
my ftriend, consider where these millions, that 
are piling up to tena and thousands of them, 
came from. I need not tell yon they are but 
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representatiyea of an aggregation of your pen- 
nies and mine. Primarily, as the result of in- 
dustrj, seoondly, throagh eoomomy comes the 
possibility of wealth. The men of the North, 
saye some exceptional few, are certainly not 
making more money t^n in the put, while 
the expenses of almost eyerything brought in- 
to the family are largely increased; to which is 
added a large amount of direct tax and gener- 
al charity. 

Those who find themselyes thus situated are 
a large proportion of the men still at home, 
and upon whom the burden of the war fairly 
rests. Most of these may, by extraordinary 
efforts, meet the unusual expenditures, and keep 
up family luxuries and style as of old. But 
does a true woman wish to see husband, father 
or son patting forth such effort ? Would she 
net rather haye all the time and energy that 
may be spared from the regular duties of busi- 
ness life giyen to an intelligent acquaintance 
with the condition of our affairs as a people ? 
There is not a more mortifying sight to me, 
than to obserye how the time and energies of 
many really good men and women are so ab- 
sorbed in tbe business of just liying, getting 
along, that scarcely scraps are left to read 
about, or think of, the great issues of the day. 
By retrenchment women can, at least, lift from 
the hands of their natural protecters much of 
the goading burthen of those expenses that 
may be curtailed, leaying them more at ease in 
the meeting of those that cannot. 

Mrs. Horr. 



The Dinner Hour. — There are few changes 
in social customs more interesting than those 
relating to the hours of repast. In an old 
manuscript, treating of Henry VIII's house- 
hold, dinner is ordered at ten o'clock, A. M., 
and supper at four o'clock, P. M. The Duke 
of Northumberland's household book shows 
that the dinner hour, in the middle of the 17th 
century, was eleyen o'clock. A hundred years 
JUbter, we find the members of the Royal Socio* 
ty Club dining at one o'clock, and the hour 
was subsequently periodically altered to two, 
three, four and fiye o'clock. This last hour 
continued in force from 1818 to 1868, when it 
was ordered that dinner be put on the table at 
six o'clock precisely, without waiting for fur- 
ther orders. — Note* and Quiries. 



Be Gentle with thy Wife. 

Be g«ntle ! f jr you littla know 

Ho« BAoy triiUf rise { 
Although to thee thej mMf be soiaU, 

Vd her of giaot sin. 

Be m&Ua ! tkangL ptr^lMM* that Up 
Maj speak a muroi^ring tooe. 

The heart may beat with klndneM yet, 
And Joj W be thine own* 

* Be MDtle { weary hove «t pala 
*nt woman's lot to bear } 
Then jield her irtiat eapport thou caott 
And all her lorrowt share. 

Be gentle! for the noblest hearts 
At tones may have some griaf , 

And eren in a pettish word 
May seek to find reUef, 

Benntlel for nnkindaass now 

Mi^ rouse an angry storm* 
That all the after years of life 

In yaln may strive to calm. 

Begentlo! none are peefect— 
l^en'rt dearer far than life ; 

Then, husband, bear and still forbear- 
Be gentle to tt^ wife. 



The Bachelor's Wamiiig. 

A friend, who for some ten years has endur- 
ed with great fortitude the reproaches and sor- 
rows incident to bachelor existence, was at 
last admitted to the joys of wedded life, on the 
18th of last October, and now, like a true 
friend to his former forlorn associates, lifts up 
this yoice in solemn warning. Hear him, ye 
wayward, blind young men ! 

^B« earsAil, young man, in the prime of your HHb, 

Not to fool yoor existence away : 
The best thing for yoa is to hunt you a wife, 

And marry her right away i 
A baehator*s life is a horrible strife, 

Of earthly ezlstenee alone, 
And when he is dead, and all has been said, 

Thare^ no one can .tell where he's gone.*' 



Amexioan Babies. 



I must protest that American Babies are an 
unhappy race. They eat and drink just as 
they please ; they are neyer punished ; they 
are neyer banished, snubbed and kept in tbe 
back ground as children are kept with us ; and 
yet are wretched and uncomfortable. My heart 
has bled for them as I haye heard them squall- 
ing by the hour together in agonies of discon- 
ttot and dyspepsia. Can it be, I wonder, that 
children are happier when they are made to 
obey orders, and are sent to bed at six o'olock, 
than when allowed to regulate their own oon- 
duct ? that bread and milk is more fayorable 
to laughter and soft, childish ways, than beef- 
steak and pickles three times a day ; that an 
occasional whipping, eyen, will condnpe to rosy 
cheeks ? It is an idea which I should neyer 
dare to broach to an American mother, but I 
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must confess that after my trayels'on the west- 
ern continent mj opinions haye a tendency in 
that direction. Beef-steak and pickles cer- 
tainly produce Anart little men and women. 
Let that be taken for granted. But rosy laugh- 
ter and winning childish ways are, I fancy, 
the produce of bread and milk. — TroUope, 



HEALTH AND DISBASfi. 



Excessive Eating. 

Many a man has the courag^e to march to the 
cannon's mouth, and yet fails to resist eyer 
indulgence in eating. He who has an intellect 
peerless among the generation in which he 
lives becomes an imbecile at the dinner table. 
The great Jonathan Edwards endeavored for 
two years to eat only as much as would meet 
the wants of the system ; but day after day he 
found himself conquered; day after day he 
made the same record of these attempts — fail- 
ure. For two years he went to his meals each 
day resolving h6 would not eat too much ; for 
two years he came away from the table forced 
to confess his convictions that he had *< exceed- 
ed." When he had eaten a decent dinner, his 
common sense told him to desist ; but then his 
uncommon sense would step in and say: "I 
shall be somewhat faint if I leave off now." 
So he would not leave off, and <' in three min- 
ute^ afterwards I am convinced of excess." 

If such great minds have so little control 
over tlicir appetites, it cannot be wondered at 
that the less gifted, the masses, should aban- 
don themselves to over-indulgence in all their 
propensities. Excess in eating may be avoid- 
ed by taking three regular meals a day (noth- 
ing between) in a private room — having such 
an amount sent as observation shows can be 
eaten and still leave a desire for more. For 
fifteen years that was the practice of that 
beautiful character and eminent philanthropist, 
Amos Lawrence, of Boston. There is wisdom 
and health in the practice of some who habit- 
ually avoid eating meat of any kind every Fri- 
day. — IIalV» Journal of Health. 



Recipe foe Killing Babies. — The Water- 
Car e World, for July, gives " eleven modes of 
committing infanticide," one of whic)» is the 
' following : 

" Keeping children quiet by giving paregor- 
ic and cordials, by teaching them to suck can- 
dy, and by supplying them with raisins, nuts, 
and riph cake. When they are sick, by giving 
mercury, tartar-emetic, and arsenic, under the 
mistaken notion that they are medicines and 
not irritant poisons." 

If the other ways are as certain as this, alas 

for the next generation. 



DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 



How to (hutwit theXoth. 

Most of our insects are very hardy, caring 
little for wind or weather, and will never *<die 
of aromatic pain." We once packed some 
■mall skint in the centre of a cask of tobacco 
leaves and stems, but the miller went there, 
deposited her eggs and the furs were ruined. 
This shows that they are not at all delicate and 
o«re nothing for tobacco. Expensive eedar 
closets are frequently constructed, with the 
idea that the rather pleasant odor of the cedar 
is sufficiently disagreeable to the moth to keep 
her away from articles of clothing deposited 
there. This is a mistake. The strongest in- 
stinct prompts the miller to seek the means of 
perpetuating its kind, and no trifling impedi- 
ment will prevent it. 

But the preservation of furs, or articles of 
clothing, is perfectly simple, cheap and easy. 
Shake them well and tie them up in a cotton 
or linen bag, so that the miller cannot possibly 
enter, and the articles will not be injtirecU 
though the bag is hung in a woed-house or 
garret. This is 'cheaper than to build cedar 
closets, and better than to fill the bed clothes 
and garments with the sickening odor of cam- 
phor, tobacco, or any other drug. — N, E. Farm, 



To Pebvekt Skippers in Hams. — There is, 
according to my experience, nothing easier 
than to avoid the skipper, and all bugs and 
worms that usually infest, and otten destroy so 
much bacon. It is simply to keep your smoke 
house dark, and the moth that deposits the egg 
will never enter it. For the past twenty-five 
years, I have attended to this, and never had 
my bacon troubled by any insect. I have now 
hanging in my smoke house hams one, two, 
and three years old, and the oldest are as free 
from insects as when first hung up. I am not 
aware of other causes for the exemption of my 
bacon from insects, but simply from the fact 
that my smoke house is always kept dark. Be- 
fore adopting this plan, I had tried many ex- 
periments, but always without success, or with 
injury to the flavor of my bacon. I smoke 
with green hickory. This is important, as the 
flavor of bacon is often utterly destroyed by 
smoking it with improper wood. — Cotton Plant, 
» 

CoTTAGB Pudding. — Stir well together one 
pint of flour, one leaspoonful of butter, two 
eggs, ond teaspoonful of soda, two te&spoon- 
fuls cream tartar, and one teacupful of sweet 
milk. Put in a deep pan, and bake half an 
hour. Serve up with sauce made to the taste. 
^ 

To TAKE Ink Stains out of Mahogany. — 
Put half a teaspoonAil of oil of vitriol into a 
large spoonful of water, and touch the part 
with a feather. Rub it quickly, aud repeat if 
not quite removed ; if it remains on too long 
it will leave a white mark. 
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HoBfls-EADisH Sauci. — Grate a small stiek 
of young horse-radish ; then with a couple of 
teaspoonfuls of it mix a small teaspoonfUl of 
salt and four tablespoonsful of cream ; stir it 
briskly, and add by degrees a wine glass AiU 
of yinegar. Excellent to serve with cold roast 
beef. 



YOUTH'S CORNER. 



Some of the Monsters of the Deep. 

Oar young readers were promised, in the 
March No., some account of two or three of 
the liring monsters of the Sea, and now we 
are about to fulfill that promise. 

On our journey to Europe last summer, we 
were hardly out of harbor at Boston when we 
plowed our way right into a large troop of 

POBPOISKS. 

' It was raining a little, and the landward 
breeze ruffled the surface of the water into 
what, at that time, were yery considerable 
wayes,and which but for the white-caps here and 
there would haye looked yery dark and threat- 
ening. But the jolly porpoises had no thought 
of being afraid. Indeed they appeared to re- 
joice in the heaving of the deep waters, and 
amused themselves and us by tumbling over 
and over and by plunging and blowing as 
though the sea had been made on purpose for 
them to sport in. 

The black body of the porpoise is very thick 
next the head, and many of the children on 
board were sure they were monstrous big black 
pigs that had been turned out of Johnny Bull's 
sty and were emigrating to America on their 
own hook ! 

The entire animal is 6 or 7 feet long. There 
are two 9pout-holM in the top of the head through 
which he blows on coming up to the surface, 
after being under water for some time. The 
jaws are pretty large, and each is armed with 
about 50 sharp-pointed teeth. 

Porpoises are hardly evei found alone ; oft- 
ener in large companies of thirty or forty. 
They are fierce devourers of fresh water fish, 
which they often pursue up the mouths of riv- 
ers emptying into the sea. And then they are 
sometimes eaught themselves. We saw a great 



qhase after some of them, one day, in the river 
Thames, near London. At last one of the num- 
ber was shot by a good m^ksman in one of 
the boats, and drawn ashoi^. Mhen stewed 
up he made nearly a hogshead oi oil ! 

TBB SHABE. 

Every boy has heard of that terrible sea- 
monster the shark. May be some of you have 
seen the fierce looking jaws of one in some 
museum, armed, as they are, with six rows of 
cruel teeth — seventy-two in each jaw, or one 
hundred and forty-four in all ! 

There are five or six species of the shark, 
but they all agree in the general characteris- 
tics. Some of them have an average length, 
when full grown, of thirty to forty feet. 

The white shark is the swiftest fish of the 
sea ; and being provided with a mouth of great 
capacity, and a gullet so large that he can 
readily swallow an animal as large as a man, 
and being covered with a thick skin almost as 
hard as shell, and armed with the horrible rows 
of interlocking teeth already referred to, he 
would be the most dangerous monster of the 
deep, were it not that his upper jaw is so much 
longer than the lower, that the only way of 
taking his prey is to turn on his side. And 
while he is turning over, it often happens that 
the fish or other creature pursued escapes. 

Whenever a ship passes where there are 
sharks, they seem to understand that there is 
a chance for food — either the refuse thrown 
out from the cook room, or perhaps some sailor 
or passenger who may unluckily fall overboard. 

On our way out to England, in the early 
spring, we saw no sharks at all ; but when we 
returned, late in the summer, we saw them re- 
peatedly swimming about the ship, hungrily 
waiting for a chance to devour us. Sometimes 
several would appear at once, either very close 
to the ship or several rods away. At a dis- 
tance they were known by the long dark fin on 
the top of the back, which protruded above the 
surface of the water, reminding us of the coul- 
ter which sticks up from the nose of some 
plows. 

Next month a story of trying to catch a shark. 
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WAR MISCELLANY. 



Kow. 
Arise, for the day it passlog 

While yoa lie dreftmiog on ; 
Yoor brothers are oasfd in armor, 

And forth to the flfht are Rone ; 
Your pace in the ranlis awaits joa, 

Each man has a part to play ; 
The past and the fatare are nothing 

In the face of the stern to day. 

Arise from your dreams of the (htnre^. 

or gaining a hard fuaght field, 
or storming the airy rortress, 

or bidding the giant yield ' 
Yoar life may have deeds or glory, 

Of honor, Ood grant it may, 
Ba' your arm will never be stronger 

Or needed as sow UMlay. 

Arise ! If the put detain yoa, 

Her sonahine and storms forget *, 
No ehHina so anworthy to bold joa 

A4 those of a vain regret ; 
Bad or bright, she is lifeless ever, 

Cast her phantom arms away, 
Nor look b4Ck save to \v*m the leiaon 

Of a noble strife to<day. 

Arise ! for the lioar is passing } 

The soaod that yoa div ly hear 
Is yoar enemy m%rching to battle ; 

Rise ! rise ! fbr the foe is near! 
Stay not to brighten yuar weapons. 

Or the hour will strike at last, 
And from streams of a coming battle 

Yoa will wake and find it past. 

[Hnuaekold Wordt. 



Military Resoubcss of France. — The mil- 
itary strength of France is always a subject of 
apprehension in Europe. The cost of main- 
taining it constitutes the largest item in the 
annual expenditure, and is nearly double the 
whole naval and colonial outlay. The usual 
peace establishment consists of 404,192 infant- 
ry and 86,368 cavalry ; in war, these numbers 
may be augmented to 757,725 infantry and 
143,238 cavalry, making a total of 013,489 
soldiers, or very neurly one in forty of the 
whole population, adult and otherwise. The 
establishment for the year 1863 is counted and 
distributed as follows : Interior. o38,5()2 ; Al- 
geria, 55,285; Italy, 16,950; China. 915; Co- 
chin China, 1,179; Mexico, 27 945. Total 
440,836. 



The Patriot*! Oraye. 

BY 8. G. W. BE5JAMI1V. 

Bwtet is tbe breath of ittmmer flowcn 

Wkere sleeps tbe hero yoong and bravt i 
His fate is wept by passing showers, 

The west wind sighs about his grave. 
The warbliog thniih there bullda her nest 
And soothes tbe warrior's dreamless rest. 
And stately pines moant guard aroand him, 
And mourn thenlumber that hath bound him, 

Ver he shall wake no more 

To hear tbe world's wild roar, 

To struggle or to win,— 
The Hair haired youth, his mother's pride, 

Who sought the battle's din, 
And for his country fought and died. 

The clarion blast of Liberty 

Fell not unheeded on his ear ; 
A pure ambition lit his eye, 

A firm resolve unmixed with fear# 
He lingered not to question why. 
But at his country's argent ory 
Forsook the frimds his heart moat cherished. 
For Freedom fought, for Freedom perished. 

And here, bis young lifo past. 

He lies in peace at last. 

Where grasses softly ware, 
And holy rest and quiet reign } 

And, standing by his grare,* 
Oh, who shall say be died In rain i 

How many noble hearts like his 

Lie moMerittg in the silent tomb, 
How many bom«s their voices miss. 

How many a fond eye weeps their doom. 
But sli thlo land is sacred now 
Where freemen smote the rebel foe, 
Ar d made themselves a name for erer 
For patriot worth and high endeavor. 

And if their glorious fate 

Bliall teach us burning hate 

Of tyranny and wrong. 
And bid us wipe aw»y the stain 

Our ooantry's borne so long. 
Oh then they have not died in Tain. 



NEWS SUMMARY. 



STATE MATTER ^x 



Industrial. — In pusuance of the authori- 
ty vested in him by the Act of the Legislature 
already referred to', the Governor has appoint- 
ed W. N. Reed, Esq., of Grant Co., and 

Hammond, Esq., of Winnebago Co., Commis- 
sioners to locate the lands donated by Congress 
for the endowment of an Agricultural College. 
Both of these gentlemen have had large expe- 
rience in surveying and selecting lands, and 
both are familiar with the localities where it 
will be necessary to locate the particular lands 
in question. The work will undoubtedly be 
promptly and faithfully performed. The fol- 
lowing is a copy of the Act accepting the lands 
and constituting the commission : 
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ThspeopU of iht ataU of Witamtin r^reunted in Sen- 
ate and Astembly do enact as foUwu; 

Section 1. The landg, rights, powen and privilegef 
granted to and conferred upon the etate of Wisconsin by 
an Act of Congress, entitled •' An Act donating public 
lands to the several states and territories wliich may pro- 
Tide colleges for the benefit of agriculture and the me- 
chanic arts," approved July 2, 1852, are hereby accepted 
DT the state of Wisconsin upon the tetns, conditions and 
restrictions contained in said act of Oongresl. 

Bee. 2. The governor Is hereby authorized and required 
to appoint two commissioners, whose duty it shall be, un- 
der the direction of the governor, to enter ubon and care- 
ftilly view the lands subject to entry under the provisions 
of the aforesaid act of Congress, and to select and locate 
of said lands an amennt not less than two hundred and 
forty thousand acres The said commissioaers shall like- 
wise make and preserve such description notes, and col- 
lect and forward to the executive office of the state snch 
specimens of minerals, soils, timber, Ac, illustrative of 
the general resources Hnd especially of the agrlcnltural 
capacity of the said selected lands, as the governor may 
require. 

Sec. 3. The commissioners so appointed shall, before en- 
tering upon the duties required of them by this act, make 
oath or alBrmation that they will faithniily and to the 
beet of their ability discharge the duties devolving upon 
them as such commissioners, so as to best promote the 
objects of the said grant, to the exclusion of every other 
interest whatsoever; and the said commissioners shall, at 
such time as he may designate, report to the governor a 
xtiU and complete list and descriptisn of the lands h\ 
them selected, which list the governor shall lay l><?fore 
the comniisslonen of school and university lands and the 
board of regents or trustees of the institution contempla- 
ted \>j the act of Congress before mentioned, should such 
board have been created and organieed at the date of the 
return of said list by said commissioners, for their approv. 
al ; and when so approved the governor shall immediately 
take measures to have the said selection of lands approv- 
ed by the SecreUry of the Interior and certified to this 
state. 

Sec. 4. Upon receipt by the governor of the oonflmatleo 
of the said selectloK. of lands from the Secretary of the 
Interior, the governor shall cause the said list to be r»- 
corded with a description thereof, in a book or books to 
be kept for that purpose, in the office of snch board of 
commissioners, regents, or trustees, as shall be instruited 
with the management and sale of the said lands. 

Sec. 5. The commissioners appointed under this act 
shall [each! receive five dollars per diem for the time ac- 
tually employed in selecting and locating said lands and 
for all expenses thereby incurred, in ftiU compensation 
therefor. '^ 

Sec. «. Bills allowed under this act, if sanctioned by 
the governor as correct, shall be paid by the state treas- 
urer ont of the general fund, upon the audit and warrant 
of the secretary of state. 

Sec. 7. The sum of thirteen hundred dollars, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, in hereby appropriated.- to 
carry out the proyisions of this act. 

Sec. 8. This act shall take effeot and be in fofce ttom 
and after its passage. 

Iiegislative.— The followiog is a list of 
the acta of general interest passed at the late 
session of the Legislature : 

Memorial to Congress in relation to the enlargement of 
the Ene Canal and of the Pox and Wisconsin River Im- 
provement to admit of the passage of gunboats. 

To provide for trie assisUnce of volunteers in the serv- 
ice of the U. S. Government. 

Relative to the commencement and prosecution of civil 
actions against persons in the milltory service of the 
country. 

Relating to the sale of lands for the unpaid taxes of 
the year 1861 in certain cases. 

KehitivA to the trial of offensescommitted against Joint 
stock companies. '' 

To provide ftr the sale of lands for unpaid taxes In cer- 
tain cases. 

•Toextend the time for the expiration of the charter of 
the Wisconsin Central Railroad Company as limited by 
the act of Incorporation, approved March 4. 1863 

To legalize the sale of the Beloit A Madison Railroad, 



and to reorganise the Beloit k Uadison Railread Compa- 
ny. '^ 

To Perlve and oontioQe in force the charter of the Qreen 
Bay k Minnesota Railroad Company. 

To appropriate to the Wfsoonsin lastitnte for the edn- 
°^^i^*} 2£ **** Blind, and to the trustees thereof, the sum 
of 914,000. 

To appropriate to the Wisconsin State Hoepltal for the 
Insane, and to the trustees thereof, the sum of $31,000. 

To appropriate to the Wisconsin State Reform School 
the sum of $4,000 

To authorise the governor to furnish toumiqaeta for 
the use of volunteers. 

To appropriate to the governor from the war ftind the 
sum of $3,000, to be used as a military contingent fund. 

To appropriate to the governor the sum of $5,000 for 
contingent expenditures. 

To provide f .r levying a state tax for the year 18«3 for 
the support of families~of volunteers. 

To provide for levying a state tax for the year 1863. 

To authorize the borrowing money to repel invasion, 
suppress invasion, and defend the sute in time of war. 

To graduate and reduce the minimum amounts for 
which the sn'amp and overflowed landii beloncinz to the 
state may be sold. 

To appropriate to the St. Mary's Hospital In the city of 
Milwaukee the sum of $:i,000. 

Aathorizlng the governor to take care of the Hick and 
wounded soldieiv of the Wisconsin volunteers, and appro- 
priating money out of the treasury for that purpose. 

To provide for compensating parties wliose pn>perty 
may be injured or destroyed in consequence of mobs or 
riots. 

To authorize towns to assess and collect additional school 
moneys in certain cases, and the town clerk to certify 
thereto, ' 

To authorize the entry of Judgments fn actions brought 
against persons charged as Jointly liable. 

To authorize certain parties to be sworn and examined 
as witnesses in their own behalf. 

To provide for the purchase of certain copies of Web- 
ster's Dictionary for the supply of deficient school diatricts 
of the state. 

Memorial to the President of the United SUtee, asking 
for the establishment of a Military Hospital within thS 
limits of the State of Wisconsin for the sick and wound- 
ed soldiers of said State. 

To amend section 77 of chaytor 10 of the Revind Stat- 
utes, entitled ''of highways and bridges." 

Authorising the borrowing of money on the faith and 
credit of the state, to defray extraordinary expenditures. 

To provide for continuing the work on the state capltol. 

To provide for the collection of subscriptions made to 
pay bounties to volunteers, and subscriptions to support 
families of volunteers. 

To authorise the state treasurer and sect<etary of state 
to omit from their annual reports detailed statements of 
the receipts and disbursements of the warfhnd, the allot- 
ment fund and the fund in aid of the families of volun- 
teers. 

To provide for printing an additional number of the re- 
port of the superintendent of public instruction. 

To appropriate the sum of $ti,000 for the purchase of 
stationery for the use of the state officers and the next 
legislature. 

To amend an act entitled "of the sale of lands for the 
payment of debts by executors, admtnialratora and guar- 
dians." ^ 

To incorporate the Penokee Iron Mining and Railroad 
company. * 

To require the superintendent of public property ^nd 
trustees or snperinlondent of the Insane Hospital to pui^ 
chase certain furnitare from the state prison commiasion- 

Commercial, — Early in June a meeting 
is to be held in Chicago for the purpose of de- 
vising plana to secure the enlargement of the 
Erie canal. CroT. Safomon has appointed sev- 
eral delegates to represent this Beate. 

The markets are now quit© favorable to those 
who have anything to eell, arid, prices must 
still continue to rise. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 



The Army and Navy.— Something is 
once more being done towards treading down 
the rebellion. ScTeral iron-clads at suocesaiTe 
times haye run the blockade at Ylokburg. The 
ram Queen of the West has been recaptured 
firom the enemy, with the entire crew, number- 
ing 90, on board. Gen. Dodge, in command 
at Corinth, has made an attack upon the enemy 
near that city and defeated them with consid- 
erable slaughter. Affairs on the Mississippi 
are looking hopeful. 

In the East something has likewise been 
done to indicate a lingering vitality on the part 
of the army and nayy. The attack on Charles- 
ton, April 2, under Admiral Dupont, though 
not successful in taking the city, demonstrated 
the great power of the Monitor fleet, which 
with only 30 guns all told, entered the harbor, 
moved up directly between forts Sumter and 
Mbultrie, for some time endured a concentrat- 
ed fire from 300 guns, with only the loss of 
one boat, and finally withdrew, after knocking 
a few holes in Sumter, and dismantling some 
of the guns in Moultrie. 

It is now belieyed that this attack was only 
a preliminary trial — a reeonnoisance — and that 
the real attack is yet to be made. 

In Florida, Col. Montgomery has made some 
gratifying demonstrations with his negro regi- 
ment, sacking one or two considerable towns 
and taking a number of f risoners. 

The Army of the Potomac shews signs of 
activity, and as soon as the roads harden suf- 
ficiently for the moving of heavy artillery, will 
"move upon the enemy's works." 

The report of the Congressional Committee 
of Investigation has been published in full. It 
is a squelcher on HcClellan, and unmasks a 
sickening amount of rascality and treason in 
almost every department of the service. 

Reliable accounts from the rebellious States 
indicate a very serious exhaustion of the re- 
sources of the would-be confederacy and great 
distress among the people, 
financial' — The national debt on the 1st 



of April amounted to $92^,186,147.72— scarce- 
ly more than half the amount currently report- 
ed among the peoplfe — and as yet the country 
has scarcely begun to feel the drain upon its 
resources. 



FOREIGN NEWS. 



England still persists in the unfriendly and 
unjust policy of secretly aiding the Southern 
Rebellion and of winking at the still ^lore ac- 
tive and open sympathy of individual subjects. 
It has been known for some time that the iron- 
clad ships building for the "Bmperor of Chi- 
na," were intended to be handed over to Jeff. 
Davis, and yet the British Government has al- 
lowed their construction, and will doubtless 
permit them to escape from the ports without 
anything more than a mere show of disapprov- 
al after it becomes too late to prevent it. This 
is neutrality with a vengeance. Such neutrali- 
ty has earned for England the reprobation of 
all civilised nations, and if She shall escape a 
retribution in the future, she will only present 
another example of a damnable sinner appar- 
ently escaping the just judgments of Heaven. 
The Prince of Wales was married on the 10th 
of March to Alexandra, daughter of Prince 
Christian, of Denmark, with great parade and 
immense enthusiasm. 

The insurrection in Poland, which under the 
leadership of Langewicz blazed forth like a 
meteor and was then suddenly quenched, has 
again broken out with redoubled force, and 
promises, just now, a large gain to Polish 
freedom, so long down-trodden. The whole 
civiUzed world is in sympathy with the Poles, 
and France, England, Italy, and Germany pro- 
per unite in asking for them new privileges of 
the Russian Czar, if not indeed their virtual 
independence. 

Poor begging Greece has at last found a king 
in the person of Prince William Oranges, sec- 
ond son of Prince Christian of Denmark, and 
brother of the new wife of the Prince of Wales, 
who was proclaimed on the 1st of April under 
the title of <' George I, King of the Greeks." 
How are the mighty fallen ! 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 



New Prizes ! — Being determined to outdo 
all other agricultural journals in the matter of 
inducements, primary and extra, which, in 
these times of distraction, are offered to secure 
an increase in their lists of subscribers, the 
Publishers of the Fakmeb, in addition to the 
multitude of yaluable prizes heretofore offered 
with highly gratifying results, now propose to 
give to each subscriber icho shall send his dollar 
to this office direct^ with red stamp to prepay post- 
age^ Q plants of the new and very superior Wis- 
consin Seedling Strawberry, or of any other avail- 
able strawberry which they may prefer I Plants 
to be delivered at the proper time for planting, 
in autumn. 

Or, if preferred, we will forward to the 
Yalue of said strawberries, or of the maps 
hitherto offered, cuttings of rare and valuable 
Grapes. 

Our Map Pbizxs are so popular, and contin- 
ue to be in such good demand, that we shall 
not yet shut down the gate. Friends, let the 
tide flow ! There is scarcely anything of great- 
er Yalue in these war times than the splendid 

and exceedingly accurate steel plate maps of 
J. T. Lloyd. The only £rouble is that the de- 
mand has been so extraordinary that the pub- 
lisher has not been able, in all cases, to prompt- 
ly fill the cash orders with which he has been 
literally flooded since the beginning of the 
war. He has added to his facilities, however, 
and we shall hope, ourselyeB, to be more prompt 
hereafter. Send in your orders. 



All Delinquent Subscribers are politely 
reminded that the expense of publication of 
every number of the Fabhes has been paid by 
us before it reaches their hands — and that, too, 
at an almost ruinous rate. Even with our pres- 
ent large and constantly increasing list of sub- 
scribers, owing to the extravagant prices of 
paper and everything we are obliged to use, 
the Farmer costs us every cent we get for it, 
and we only keep it up, ia such trying times, 
because we are too plucky to let so important 
an enterprise fail. Will not our delinquent 



friends look these facts ' honestly in the face, 
and then ask themselves the question whether 
they cannot better afford to make an extra ef- 
fort to pay us than we can afford to wait ? 

-^^ 

The Tribune Strawberries are not 
distributed until fall. Those who have sub- 
scribed with a view to said strawberries will 

please take notice. 

^ 

Editorial Notes of European Travel. 

— GhILLON — ^VlLLENBUVK TO LaUSANNE, Juue 

Ist, 1862. — At nine o*clock, when I awoke from 
delicious slumber, saying ** Blessed be the man 
who invented sleep," the scene before me was 
changed but none the less enchanting. The 
mooB had arisen in all her glory, shedding a 
mild and mellow radiance upon town and cas- 
tle prison, sheening the lake with silver, and 
crowning the tops of the mountains with a 
pure and holy light. AH nature was hushed 
and still, saye the gentlest ripples of water up- 
on the pebbly shore and the music of muffled 
oars lazily plied by loTers on the lake. 

Nature seen at- night, when there is nothing 
to distract the thought or divide the attention, 
and when everything has a degree of indefi- 
niteness, leaying a little more play for the im- 
agination, seems to me always more deeply 
impressiye than as seen in the clear light of 
day. For this reason, I doubt not that this 
moonlight yiew of Villeneuve and its unequal- 
led surroundings will live the longer in my 
memory. 

The morning is here, ftesh, flagrant and glo- 
rious. I haye ordered an early breakfast and 
meantime must visit the old prison of Chillon, 
which stands upon an isolated rock in the edge 
of the lake, at a distance of not more than five 
minutes from the hotel. ^ 

Already I have passed the bridge which con- 
nects the castle with the mainland, and ring 
for admission. A guard appears, tells me it is 
too early to view the interior, but kindly per- 
mits the use of the handsome light skiff which 
lies moored at the beach. I take my place, 
grasp the oars, and in a few moments am glid- 
ing over the deep, blue Leman, 
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" WhoM massy wf ten meet and flow 
A thooaand feet In depth below." 

laying compassed the castle walls, I return to 
Jiat portion which fronts the lake, fasten my 
)oat to th^rocks which lie underneath the nar- 
■ow window of the cell of heroic Bonniyard, 
ind gather a few of the flowers which are 
;;rowing so beautifully thereon. Roses, blue- 
sells and the Roman iyy — how came they here? 
^re they not the fruit of tears — the blossom- 
breath of Bonniyard? If not, they might 
iiaye been, for eyery true life liyed for the good 
9f man is a plant whose beautiful blossoms 
shall haye endless succession on earth, with 
perennial fruit in heayen. 

Bonniyard, whose confinement here made 
the history of this castle immortal, was born 
in 1496. In 1510 he receiyed from his uncle 
the priory of St. Victor, a^acent to Geneva, 
of which city he thencefonh became an ardent 
supporter, fearing no danger, forgetting his 
own ease, despising riches, and laboring with 
all the zeal of a patriot and the intrepidity of 
a hero to insure its independence as a free re- 
public. 

While yet but a youth he boldly declared 
himself a defender of his adopted city against 
the Duke of Sayoy, and in 1519 became a mar- 
tyr to his principles, being driven from the 
city by an armed force in command of the 
Duke, betrayed into the hands of his enemies, 
and sent to Orolee, where he was held a pris- 
oner two years. 

In 1531 Bonniyard was again seized and con< 
fined within these yery walls, whose grateful 
shadow protects and refreshes me this morn- 
ing. For long and weary years, chained, un- 
questioned and uncheered, he breathed the 
dungeon damps nor saw the face of nature, 
until at length 

" A kind of change came In his fate, 
Ills keepers grew compassionate," 

and broke his fetters, so that he might tread 
the chambers of his cell and clamber up the 
wall to where the few dear rays of golden light 
had been wont to straggle in upon his night. 

" I made a footing in the wall, 

It was not therefrom to escape, 
For I bad burled one and all 

Who loved roe in a human shape ; 
And the whole earth would henceforth bo 



A wider priaon onto me. 

No child— no sire— no kin bad I, 



No partner in my mlsorr; 
I thought of this and I Vaa 



gUd. 



For thought of them bad made me mad ; 
Bnt I was anxious to ascend 
To my barr'd window and to bend 
Once more upon the monntains high. 
The qoiot of a loving eye." 

At length Qeneya triumphed and Bonniyard 

was free. 

•* It might be months, or years, or days, 

I kept no count— I took no aote, 
I had no hope my eyes to raise, 

And clear them of their dreaxy mote; 
At last men came to set me free, 

I ask*d not why, and reck'd not where, 
It was at length the same to me. 
Fettered or fetterless to bo, 

I learned to love despair." 

As an eyidence-of their gratitude for his ef- 
forts and sacrifices on their behalf, the citizens 
of Geneva received him as a citizen, gave to 
him the house formerly occupied by the Vicar 
General, settled upon him an annual pension 
of 200 crowns of gold, and the following year 
admitted him to the Council of the Two Hun- 
dred. The remainder of his useful and event- 
ful life was devoted to a history of Geneva 
from the time of the Romans down to 1510, 
and to the writing of various other historical 
and theological works, most of which are still 
in manuscript in the Bibliothequt Publique, of 
which he was the founder. In 1570 Bonnivard 
died, lamented by the literati of the day and 
by all lovers of ihe Republic. 

Such is ihe story of Bonnivard, as told me 
by the Genevans. Would that the life of every 
noble man who consecrates himself to Liberty 
might have as peaceful and beautiful an end. 
And yet peacefUlness is not necessary to the 
heroic soul. The final triumph of the cause 
for which he strives and suffers is, to him, of 
infinitely more worth than the peace and ap- 
plause of the present. It is such souls that 
win immortality and the right to heaven. 

But the morning passes ; Ut me return and 
enter within the castle wall. I have entered, 
and stand 

" On ChilIon*s snow-white battlements." 
On my left, as I look southward, are the en- 
trances of the Rhone between Villeneuve and 
the Alpine heights of Meillerie overshadowing 
the little villages Boveret and St Gingo, and 
the railroad to Qeneva, for which there is 
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Boarcely room along the water's edge ; then the 
lake, with 

" a little iaie, 

Which in mj very ftco did smile, 

The only one in riew ; 
A imall green iale, it seemed no more 
Scarce broader than a dungem Hoor, 
Bat in It there were three tall trees, 
And o'er it blew the mountain breeze, 
And by It there were waters flowing. 
And on it there were young flowers growing 

Of gentle breath and hoe." 

The floating, white-winged sails, the miniature 
steamers plying back and forth between the 
bordering towns, the sublime Jura, the ever- 
lasting hills behind me, with a foaming torrent 
dashing down — this is the picture, now a third 
time seen, yet still more glorious than before. 
Now I stand 

** In Chillon'fl dungeons deep and old," 
note the age-blackened beam whereon condemn- 
ed reformers and political martyrs haye been, 
in the dark past, so often executed, mark the 

" seven pillars of gothic mold," 

each with ring and chain, and trace the foot- 
prints of desolate prisoners in the payement 
stone. 

" Chillon ! thy prison is a holy place. 
And thy sad floor an altar— for 'twas trod 

Until his Tery steps hare left a trace, 
Worn, as If thy cold pavement were a sod. 

By Bonnlvard I— May none those marks off-'ce, 
"Por they appeal from tyranny to God." 

At the Hotel de Byron again. A delicious 
breakfast of trout from the lake completes my 
high admiration of this delightful mansion, 
which, I incidentally learn, is a fayorite resort 
for inyalids, in both summer and winter. There 
are invalid guests here now from various parts 
of the coutinent and from Great Britain, — and 
very properly. I think, for if I were incapaci- 
tated for labor and w^re in need of a quiet 
nook somewhere, I know of no place outside 
<*myown, my native land," where I would 
prefer to live and die. 

It is now half past seven, and I stand in the 
depot, waiting for the train that is to bear me 
to Lausanne. The train comes, I waive an 
adieu to Villeneuve, dash past the chateau of 
Chillon, and am winding my swift way around 
the curve of the lake, On my right is the con- 
tinuous slope of the mountain, clothed almost 
to the summit with terraced vineyards, beau- 
tifully green and still fresh with the dew of the 
morning; on my left, between railway and 



lake, a succession of charming little cottages, 
trenised with vines, and each entered through 
an arched gateway all covered with roses. 
Nothing could bo more beautiful. 

Montreuz, Clarens, and the larger town of 
Vevay — ^population 5,000 — are passed, and I 
am so soon in yuw of Ouchy and Lausanne, 
lake port and capital of the canton of Yaud. 
Here I shall spend a few hours, and then turn 
my face northward for Basle, where I am to 
have my first view of the glorious Rhine. 



The Fleasantest Stimmer Boute to 
New York* — Now that the season has again 
arrived when a water link in the chain of trav- 
el cannot be other than agreeable to most per- 
sons, we have pleasure in calling the attention 
of the northwestern traveling pnblic to the 
route to New York and the New England states 
via Milwaukee, Grand Haven, Detroit, Suspen- 
sion Bridge and the Hudson. 

We have repeatedly passed over all the roads 
connecting the northwest with the east, and 
feel no hesitation in pronouncing this one the 
most pleasing and satisfactory of them all in 
summer. The passage of Lake Micl^igan on 
the splendid ocean steamers of the D. & M. R. 
W. Co. is not only perfectly safe, but after a 
weary ride of hundreds of miles on the rail- 
way, comes as a real pleasure and relief. To 
be able to throw off one's dusty garments, take 
a refreshing bath and an excellent repast and 
then lie down to rest, while the ship bears him 
on with safety and with railway speed — what 
can be more grateful to the bejolted, sleepy, 
way-worn traveler ? 

And then there is grand old Niagara, itself, 
alone, worth a journey of a thousand miles ! 
and the beautiful and majestic Hudson, more 
glorious, by nature, than Rhone or Rhine, or 
any of the rivers of the old world ! These 
great natural objects appear to grow in gran- 
deur with each successive beholding and ever 
constitute a new and increased reward for the 
journey which includes them. 

The Detroit & Milwaukee, the Great Western, 
and the N. Y. Central, moreover, rank among 
the very best of American railways^ for that 
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thorough and careful management which guar- 
antees safety, comfort and despatch ; be8i<|^3 
which they constitute the most natural outlet 
for Wisconsin and Minnesota exportations and 
trayel, and should, therefore, practically be 
regarded as, in a peculiar sense, otfr own roads. 
For time table &c., see railroad column in 
advertising department. % 



The PittsbTirg, Ft. Wayne & Chica- 
go Railway is deservedly popular. Being 
the route which naturally connects the north- 
west with Indiana, Ohio, th^ great Middle and 
the more eastern Southern States, it has re- 
quired from the first nothing more than thor- 
ough construction and able management to 
secure it an immense patronage. 

We have repeatedly passed over it on our 
way to various points on, and east of, the 
Cleveland, Columbus & Cincinnati R. R., to 
Pittsburg, Harrisburg, Philadelphia and Kew 
York, and always when we have visited Balti- 
more and Washington^; and never have we left 
its elegant and convenient ears, nor parted 
company with its polite and obliging conduc- 
tors, without saying within ourselves, This is 
one of the very best railroads in this country. 

So far as to Pittsburg, going eastward, there 
is nothing in the scenery particularly to delight 
the eye ; but from Pittsburg all the way to 
Philadelphia, there is scarcely a mile that does 
not present objects remarkable and memoibble 
for either beauty or sublimity or both — beau- 
tiful rivers winding through fertile valleys, 
and grand old mountains peaked with barren 
rock or crowned with cedar and laurel. In 
these respects it is only rivalled by one or two 
roads in the extreme north. 

See advertisement, and don't t&il on the first 
occasion to give this road a trial. 



so intelligent and pure, the morality so liberal, 
yet high toned and christian, that I hope, for 
the honor of Wisconsin, the journal will not 
only be sustained, but mott UheraUy sustained. 
I shall feel it a pleasure at all times to recom- 
mend it to my neighbors. Alex. F. Nobth. 



Who has Received Seeds ?— We trust 
all to whom we have sent during the past 
month. These seeds have cost us much mon- 
ey, as well as a good deal of labor, and we 
trust they will prove acceptable to the host of 
working friends of the Farmer to whom they 
have been mailed. Of course, only enough of 
each kind to secure to each receiver the seed 
has been sent. Don't neglect to make the most 
of them, and then report'. 



CONDENSED CORRESPONDENCE. 



Sample of our Endoraementa.— Pk- 

WAUKEE, Wis. — * * Your articles on Agri- 
culture and its kindred subjects are so sensible 
and so eminently practical that their perusal 
always gives me, although no great farmer, 
both pleasure and profit. The spirit of patri- 
otism whi^ your journal breathes is at once 



BiUous CoUo in Sheep.— Wautoma., 
Wis., March 20» 1863.— I wish to inquire 
through the Farmer for a remedy or cure for 
the disorder called bilious colio, or stretches, 
in sheep. I have lost one very fine ewe and 
have another like to be among the dead in a 
day or two. No medicine, as yet, has been of 
the least service. My flock have been tiaoubled 
very much this winter, more than for years 
back. Their feed has been good hay, out ear- 
ly, and wheat bran or wheat screenings daily. 
Can any one tell me what is the cause of the 
complaint, and a sure cure ? 

I had thought salt a sure remedy, but it has 
failed this season. 

Will you or some of your readers inform me 
where I can obtain the Black Spanish fowl, of 
pure blood, the price per pair, and the price 
per dozen for eggs ? Sbth Rowley. 

Public Spirited aiid Plucky.— Fair- 
field, Wis. — I would not take a good many 
dollars for what the Farmer has taught me 
the past year. I have tried several of my 
neighbors to join me, but have not prevailed 
on many of them yet. I am not going to give 
them up, however, for I think they ought to 
have the Farmer, if they don't have any other 
publication on their farms. 0. L. Glazier. 
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Washing Sheep. — ^Wbblaumee, Wis. — 
Will you, or some of the contributors to the 
Fabmbb give the information whether it would 
be loss or gain, as to the prioe of wool, to shear 
sheep without washing ? I am already satis- 
fied that it would be highly beneficial to the 
health of the sheep, if they could be kept out 
of the water, besides relieving the men that 
wash them of great hardship and exposure of 
health. 

Tobacco is a sovereign remedy for ticks on 
sheep, but as tobacco is so very high and its 
administration is so apt to be neglected, I fear 
mtoy sheep will suffer for want of being 
cleansed of ticks, and the owners suffer loss, 
unless some other cheaper and easier remedy 
is pointed put. It undoubtedly would be bet- 
ter for all owning sheep to apply the tobacco, 
if no better or cheaper remedy is found. But 
a great many know the right and approve it 
too, and know the wrong and still the wrong 
pursue. A. Pickett. 

The Milking Machine. — Some time 
since, I applied to you for information regard- 
ing a milking machine ; at (hat time, however, 
you had no acquaintance with it. I have since 
seen that it was exhibited in Great Britain, 
where possibly you may have observed it. I 
would feel obliged if, in your estimation, they 
are worth anything, for information where 
they may be purchased. G. H. Markham. 

Answeb. — Don't know. Proprietors have'nt 
enterprise enough to advertise. — Ed. 

A Voioe from the North. —Odanah, 
Wis. — ^We like your paper much. We regard 
it as among the most valuable of our agricul- 
tural journals. We arc not doing much in the 
farming line in the Lake Superior district ; but 
with some good land for cultivation, we have a 
rich and vast deposit of iron near by, which 
Wisconsin oapilalists, I trust, will soon look 
after. L. II. Whbeleb. 

"Gets Better and Better"-— Colum- 
bus, Wis. — ^I feel that the Faemer is worth the 
money. It gets better and better. The social 
feature is a good one. The book ought to be 
twice as large at double the money. 

A. A. Huntington. 



Aiken's Knitting Machine— Monti. 
cello, Wis. — If you please you may say in the 
Farmer that we have had one of Aiken's Fam- 
ily Knitting Machines in use in our family for 
one year, and it really seems that we could 
hardly keep house without it. We would not 

be without one for double the cost. 

D. Sears. 

NOTICES OF NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Attention Is called to John Femy's ftdrertlsemMit of 
*' Flying Cloud." We have aeyonl times seen this fine 
stallion and baye frequently spoken of him in terms of 
high commendation in the Fabmek. He is a noble spe- 
cimen of the popular breed which he represents, and the 
sire of some of the most promising stock in the State. 

W. W. ft H. H. Bnrson advertise their Grain Binder. 
Some two years since, we had the pleasure of working 
this Binder in a grain fteld near Mad!ik>n, and although it 
then gave good satisfaction, we learn that it has since 
been considerably improved. As pioneers In this field of 
invention the Messrs. Buraon deserve much credit, and 
we doQbt not will eventually reap und bind Hp a laiigo 
reward. 

The Craig Microscope appears, after a hasty examina- 
tion, to be all that it claims. See advertisement. 

See new advertisement of *' American Harvester," and 
of the •* Cream City Agricultural Warehouse," by L. J, 
Bush ft Co. We are pleased to learn that this company 
are doiug a fine business this spring. 

STATKMENT 

or THE 

Madkon Matual bsuranee Company, 

FOB THE TEAR ENDING 
DECE1»IBER31,A.D., 1803. 
Made to the Governor of the State of Wiseonsln, as re- 
quired by the provltions of ohapler 103, of the General 
Laws of 1808. 

Total amount of acconmUtioni, |82T,4fi4 67 

ASSETS. 

Unimpaired premium notes of 

policy holders $281,000 07 

Cuh on hand aod due from 

poHoy nolders and agentSi 

for cash premrams, 46,464 00 

Ofllce fumitore and fixtures, . . . 1,000 00 827,404 67 

Whole No. poUdes issued 22,061 

Am*t of ouUUnding risks thereon $1&062,000 00 

Number of policies issued in 1862, 7,706 

Am*t of outstanding risks thereon $6,060,818 00 

Am't premium notes thereon, 108,888 9S 

Affl't cash premiums thereon, less commis- 
sions to agents, 46,727 80 

Am't interest received, 072 18 

Total am't losses reported during 1862, $17,744 16 

Total am*t losses paid durlhg 1862, 89 in 

number, 21,418 07 

Am*t claimed fbr loss, resisted as fraudulent 2,000 00 

Losses adjusted and due none. 

Losses adjusted and not due none. 

Losses unadUusted, 202 85 

All other dsims against the company, 07 60 

Am*t paid fbr advertlsiug and postage, 1,763 66 

Am*tpaid for printing, 640 60 

Am*t paid for policy stamps, 600 00 

Am*t paid taxes to Com'r Internal Revenue 82 02 
Expenses paid, Inchtding all compensation 

to Ol&oen and Dlieeton, stattonery, ettra 

clerk hire, ftiel, Ughta, and other inddent- 

alezpenses, ^ 7,200 08 
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J. W.BOYD, WBtwoith Co. 

n. WORTHS NGTON, WftQlfethaCo. 

DAVID ATW0OI^ Daoe Co. 

G, K. MOKTAG0K, Lii Croiie. 

A3A.KINNKY, Qr^^n f^ke Co. 

n^ H^ OILKS, DdDc Co. • 

LU Til Ka n A S Foil U, G ra D t Co. 

B. P. HOPE INS. pjioc Co. 

ORRIN GUERN9EY, RooIe Co- 

FUANK ir, ROPEK, Dodg^ C^ 

J.H. WARKliN. Green Co. 

TIM, BaOUW, Dano 4tc>. 

S. D^ UA3TI!4(J3.Ti^mpcIeAa Co. 

DAVIB TAVLOK, Bhcboy^HJi Co^ 

B. R. MoCLKLLANt Kenoiha Co. 

J. T. LFWL!!l, C'rluuih^ft Ct>. 

JOHN TO AY, loir* Co, 

Jqhh W. Dotd^ r«sitJftnL 

B. F, HorjtT^?, Vice Pre^tdeot. 

S, D. O^Ti^oa, Treasurer. 

D* \VoHTarNf]Tflif» Becrttary, , 

Q. F. U^BTfiia^T GetL^rat A^f pL. 

LOSSES PAID BY TEE CoidPANY IN 1£63. 

S n Crtleiuiin, J dneati. Dodge co„ , ,.*„.*. .^ . JIO 00 

J U ^enrain^ HlchUfjd, Eicbtaad du , „ . . 10 W 

Fnpay L'luinjiK^r^ MAiutfm, Jtitieauco,,,^..,, IS 00 

Geo F Tnylof, MAdiino, Dane eo* * » * . * * 16 00 

Nfi \son Sick Ie«. Wd tt t loo, J^flferaoo co ....... . 6B0 oa 

A 1* Beebep, Dnnn. Dane ». , , G50 00 

J II Barber, Juntaq, Dodgo CO »^. ,,,,.. 68 00 

J&fl il Ma,iia, J CinK^aQ, Dodge eo. . , , 403 ftT 

Tiios MnjfbtEW, M&rU)a, Wmnkenhsw. 37 00 

W N Seymour^ Madisan, Pine oo. . . - ^ . - . „ , , 2) 00 

Wm FJ wards. Basjar Creek, W&lirartli oo 400 00 

LemiiLrd ITiLteb, Kiiiioiha, ., ,, . ............... 100 00 

|2,40a 4§ 
L0S3i;S PAID IN ISto. 

JSWmmartli, BaaPrfLirle, Dam? c».^. |3U 60 

Cjriu S Davii, Meootnlnee FaUa, Wnukuba oo. fi 00 

J W.Coot, Dape co.^ IS £6 

I^wia Thompson, La Pralrte, Rock i».| -...»., , 114 W 

lieary Jobtison, gomcra, Eepo^ia m.f,. ....... 12 60 

Pliny PutnfiD, Rubicoii, Dod^ oo.,, ,,.,.,.>. . fr 00 

E B ThurtfiB, Jflipeatown, Qrant co ^. ..„.„,,, BOO 00 

A A Apdrrson. JDclafii^ld, Wqp]rf«ha oo,,.. *«. , T 00 

James T Walkliiij Eagle, Waukeaba ca-,,. . . . . . 20 00 

C Sp Llierlapa, Filclaljurfi, Pane co. ,,.„„,..„ , 10 00 

iJhnrisoii Koyidk, GopccitvJ, JcGTu^rson co.,. ...... 400 00 

Owen G nrLly ^ Bulli van , J etOci^dp to. , fl 00 

C P ChmxhlU, Wauk^rfln Co.,. ., fi bft 

Oilcb Jeirett, Town of Madisofl, r&fi« co., IT 61 

UftryLaFollett, Primroee, Daneoo., 116 00 

Wm A Stowell, Cottage Grove, Dane eo., 1,041 71 

Samuel H Sabin, Windsor, Dane co., 18 00 

Abel Strong, Marcellon, Columbia co., 382 71 

Qoartua Towry, Johnstoim, Rock co. , 6 00 

Robert Hornby, Fairfield, Sauk co., 406 05 

Thomas Stevens, Dane, Dane co., 200 06 

John Wightman, Berry, Dane co., 761 80 

Douglas Oliver, Glen Haven, Grant co 1,000 00 

Josiah Pierce, Pardeeville, Columbia oo., 400 00 

• $5,903 23 

LOSSES PAID IN 1861. 

L D Laleer, Janesvflle, Rock eo., $409 53 

Edward W»)8h, Centre, La Fayette oo., 806 80 

Nathan Kellogg, Madison, Dane co., 15 00 

Henry A Chapman, East Randolph, CoU co.,.. . 20 00 

Jared Bishop, Jamestown, Grant oo., 87 1 00 

Allea noxii', Porter, Rock co., - 1,000 00 

■ C B iirdlclt , Cbristiaoa, 1>h tto oo.„ 30O 

Sainnel Crosaett^ Jupeau, Dod(te Co., .„ ..,„,., ] 3 60 

AlbcfLGafiloo, C<rtt6£c Grove, Dapeoo,,,.**,., II 13 

Sl^pht^n Voting, SomerseL, St. CrolK co,j. .....*. SSO 00 

A h Beebe, McFarlapi, Dane co.,. ,.*.,..,.».. W9 01 

AlfftdTaber, DelftTBn,WaliForth co.,. ....... . SW 00 

I^dia D, Crocker, Lake MiUa JeUerson m^,. . . , 3 00 

JotrnFeU^, Beaf 0ra!k,S&akffi^,i».„* (146 66 
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The East and the West. 

[From the Atlantic Uonthly for AprU.j 
[This poem wm written by Theodore Wlnthrop eeverml 
years agoi, and after his death was fonnd among bis un- 
published papers.] 

l^e of the East spread our sails to the sea. 

Yon of the West stride over the land; 
Both are to scatter the hopes of the flree, 

As the sower sheds golden grain firom his hand. 

Tifl ours to circle the stormy bends 

Of a continent, vonrs its ridge to cross; 
We must double the capes where a long world ends, 

Lone clilfs where two limitless oceans cross. 

They meet and are baffled 'mid tempest and wrath, 
Breezes are skirmishing, angry winds roar, 

While poised on some desperate plunge of our path. 
We count up the blackening wrecks on the snore. 

And yon through dreary and thirsty ways, 
Where rlTors are sand and winds are dust. 

Through sultry nights and feverish days, 
Move westward still as the sunsets must : 

Where the scorched air quivers along the slopes. 
Where the slow-footed cattle lie down and die, 

Where horizons draw backward till baffled hopes 
Are weary of measureless waste and sky. 

Yes, ours to battle relentless gales, 
And yours the brave and the patient way ; 

But we hold the storms in our trusty sails, 
And for yon the life-giving fountains play. 

There are stare above us, and stars for yon — 

Rest on the path and calm on the main : 
Storms are but tephyrs when hearts are true ; 

We are no weaklings, quick to complain. 

When llghtoings flash bivouac-fires into gloom. 
And with crashing of forests the rains sheet down— 

Or when ships plunge onward where night-clouds loom, 
Defiant of darkness and meeting its frown. 

These are days of motion and march ; 

Now we are ardent and young and brave ; 
Let them that come after us build the arch 

Of our triumph, and plant with the laurel oar gnve* 

' Time enough to rear temples when heroes are dead ; 
Time enough to sing pieans atter the fight ; 
Prophets urge onward the futuro*s tread ; 
We— we are to kindle its beacon light. 

Our sires lit toicbes of qoenohlees flame 
To Illumine our darkness, if aight should be; 

But day Is a fHend to oar staadards, and shame 
Be ours if we win not a victory 1 

Han Is nobler than men have been. 
Souls are vaster than souls have dreamed ; 

There are broader oceans than eyes have seen. 
Noons more glowing than yet have beamed. 



Creeping shadows cower low on our land; 

These shall not dim ear grander day; 
Stainless knights must be those who stand 

Full in the van of a world's array ! 

When shall we cease our meagre distrust? 

When to each other our true hearts yield ? 
To make this world an Eden, we must 

Fling away each weapon and shield. 

And meet each man as a fHend and mate, 
Trample and spurn and forget our pride, 

Olad to accept an equal (kte. 
Laboring, conquering side by side. 



Don't Omit the County Eaira. 

In times like the present, it is, of course, 
more difficult to keep up the interest of the 
people in matters so purely of a peace charac- 
ter as are industrial exhibitions. It is, never- 
theless, true, and none will deny it, that the 
industry of the country was never so much in 
need of the stimulation and encouragement 
which come of such exhibitions. 

Last year, as well as the year preyious, on 
account of the excitements and distractions 
incident to the war, several of the State, and 
many of the County Societies omitted their ac- 
customed fairs; and this year there will, 
doubtless, be a like disposition on the part of 
many societies, which, either because of the 
lukewarmness incident to successive neglects, 
or on account of only partial success the past 
season, may have become somewhat disheart- 
ened. Our own State Fair omissiim has seem- 
ed to be a necessity, and oireumatanoes may 
again compel a fiirther postponement. We 
trust not, however; as we believe that, in spite 
of the difficulties which seem to lie in the way, 
a vigorous and united effort on the part of all 
the Mends of the Sooiety and of theoanse, 
wonld ensure its iaeoees. 

But there are reasons in the ease of Stftte 
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exhibitions which do not ftpply to County 
Fairs, where there is not so much at stake ; 
and if the State Fair should be again post- 
poned, we sincerely hope it will not operate as 



poned, we sincerely hope it will not operate as^ f ernaps some of you tbink there was one, or 

i iiBOo[irflL^e4t| to ihe'cLuntiyf sF i^lT ^nAi jprl g| a^olse ' dEjF e. V^uU JXki. 

'iJminJtnfr, ^viry^eouifty S6ciety^in-^^ ^Id^^an-Whke' uLd Keftled 6&libk LuiLnit 



State may hold a suooessful Exhibition the 
coming fdll. " We exhort Ihem every 'one to 
make the resolTe and a determined effort. 



t on Cheat Mountain. 



,„..:.' •ii/j*8*.^x7.:' 



One day out from Post, and all day in the 
magnificence of vNature' 8 ibesl). The lofltdozen 
miles had left thfei.Talliey further and jfurther 
off, and in tJUe,plear^ light,of pur.ascepX spr^d 
it as a lake bAitld iis. ,"' ' .. , . . 

A more winnibg diiy 1 h^dnot Seen. Occa- 
sional gleams of sulftlght had flashed in, hot 
and gloWiDjg; bul- the 'deep ehade iyt overhang- 
ing rookS' iMid foliage had heeiL most of the 
way just tempered into a delightftil soflaeas, 
tempting- vs to ride for hears together hat« in 
hand Cheat Mountain Summit ii^asinihe 
progiramme for a< night's iodgingy and **'CoL.t 
remember we waQfr- to sleep on th^ very, top of 
itr*^ was eohee4 ipor^ thai». once from our 
really tired, bat enthueia^tie company. « 

Talk about^eothttsii^m in ]:elation to a great 
principle oi? a gseat man I . Ma^y ef that party 
wiU remend)er to eldest ageihe enthusiasm for 
^hose outburst Natore had piled up that grand 
mouniaia. I shall not d^cribe it to you j so, 
ui^lesayour have the good fortune to hare the 
saqi^ie 4Ught with the .same/'experisQCd, I shall 
h%t9 -one possession, ariJBtie and eternal, that 
ye^ hare jfiot. 

Itwksln'the de^ening twilight whea^ be- 
tweemsoma stan that wtfresot^ yet lights and 
\ someitoi^MB that #er«, i heanl the shhrp hnd 
sudden :erdep ^Haltl »" abdr risdised, /rather 
thftd sawr'ihatwe had gained •the:8unimit.. At 
Itet'ttoment, as agn eye tosk»m ihatrTast^ wild, 
ai^e-fMpi»tii^prMpiet,iI suppeaed:tfafll;,jn tlie 
'•W^M ligbt ^IH! idiieK it ;was' wmippvi; !• saw 
more than was to b¥SMnrbttt» :ln(t&e:al«ar 
«illHii«c#«f fiber foUi^wing yyiji^feJ f/»nnd X 



had not seen it at all. Thus is night, and such 
is day. 

But the hotel at which we were to stop. — ' 
Perhaps some of you think there was one, or 



many -years before, and though he hftd ex- 
dhanged this home, sdme jmont&s previous, for 
a berth in Camp Chase, the tenement of his 
former habitation remained, being occlipled 
by a remnant. of his household. Within these 
narrow and dilapidated walls, scarce fit for 
any sort qf use^ %q stowed the reTjel ladies, 
children and* laokey s, 'for rwhoeo' safe arrival -in 
Dixie our Col. was responsibie-— they prefer- 
ring the atmosphere of this eld guerrilla haunt 
to the pure air without. . 2>ld[> we leave, them 
without a guard ? No, indeed. A sentry was 
stationed wherever, a sentry should be, the 
countersign given, and every piokei at hi^ as- | 
signed post, quietly and promptly, making our i 
camp safe as sueh' preparations oonld for miles j 
around. . > 

If any one thinks th(} courtesies and refined 
graces of life are coi^flned to the best clothes | 
and parlors of civilised homes, that person 
ought to have been where Zaccheus was, over- 
lookinj^ thiit night scehe on the top of Cheat. 

Here were some' sixty vit setenty persons, 
each one or two,, or in small oompaniesy U|^t- 
ing fires and. getting, together sucK convenien- 
ces as camp utensils afforded to prepare sup- 
per. Of this number there were two ladles 
and one bright. seven year old Utile girl, — my 
sister, the wife of the Col., their daughter, and 
xoyself. . J\i9t as the ^es were Aicely. lighted, 
a fine rain began to fall, tnore like mist than 
rain, and yet enough to interfei^e with the cook- 
ing operations.- It would have been^a^ood 
plaee- for young ladies to beoosoie acquainted 
with, the, t^mpers^ pf prosp/ective husbands. 
But, in Justice Co those bra v^ young, ^Idlers, 
most of whom b6l<Miged to the* R$»ggoH Cav- 
alry, I can Tedontaeifed.the'aaiabiUAy! with 
which' they bora the mishaps .ef .pot aad.psn, 
taking with good-nature what^they could get, 
in the plasexjf |rh%t tW WablwJ';; ; . / :^' 

Sitting, ftt; liopiip ^tjnxr!'. t}^.\i^ij!i *nd h<jfin- 
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whether tfiflUb^^f <potltt!i<t»>acMl, fiM«d;iortJMnp| ; 

twfte%^ A»ffcf^ ai^a ik«M#^lw4/fif fflWls. .xV|e| 
-ih^hfflptpy ehirjc^ ^ fl|^,|eiU)h/jr)l(U«r(^aa»'NHPe 

U^ 4f9q1liei^e.U^(^<M^«{vlhf,(^^i«fl in»^hQ»tea^ 
•, '|L9c|(.|}Q,e9^&|li^£9^ C^^^tvni j./ff. 'loo-r Kfo'A 
h r. = rgQ]it>^'bcfing( »i^0»,^tfae<:pt«iiAfitii^9 ^i>Ibe 1 

were far le00ilMfellk»£^iitogJ( ('fiolb kfi •ftvy^ils 

;ftn4iif^?AayoftiwnFb§r^.fe«f!- ^/J^w-^W^twidkif 

1 Ta|igfti^ei^^;bOT9oWM«Pf^fgf»W»WHrTdf^W^j) 

- lre9h{Ai^l|ie<(f'm<t itiri9^^^»^(ii^TMa«n^:fiUi 

"■■'.'% .tcii»'idMtttod'^M^i(iee'>i4«e*^di4»pbe^tldti ^kMbj 
ytrang giaHumii tiydir <df ihtelf h»tw^9Ji' id«t«k( 

The ambulance in which we ladies^ Bk'pt, ^vit] 
ihe Gol. .papfiodfln Ju»;bUaiket QMnpr^i on i lii 
gROiqid KMl^rn«a^t<i tfwng o^u^tod J^ i T 
/tei!9i a.giwr^ tftotkup.positioa.tajt a^afefi^€*eM*lt 
distance, next in ordier bei<iig the ^1(01)9^ ^kkf 
were of the b^gt , bloody sk^^ o^9<^.l^,^hei|r 
, jpung^ ma^tef 8 whose Jove ifv ^f 1^^ . Jfff^e i^^f{^. 

lliat ha^^fef-jveji t^w.in so ma^y,J^,^ftJ^?t,lTfiW 

, hay^ proinptBd thi§ ^pare^ had n^^.^th^ ^a<)|^ j.^ Jt 

, we w^re in' a country m^^^^^ ^ith ^jjy^^^yi 

hordes dictated it a^. t^, i^tt^xj Qf^^^de^^ej. 

Outside of all, with only a picket guard bi 

.' ■ ' ' 'j'i*<"\ i ux' ■ '•,-aj;'"'' i'iO' ^''^ '■'^,. 

tween them and the rebellion of Eastern v i 
•1 .;. . ■ ' SI'A', '^ '• '^v/ \(> nrui .;..;<'.■;>,. f,ilj 

gmia/ our little army slept upon its arips. 

^ ..The..m9rnm^.bro%,.jU^^ 

upon which;, jpjt^^t M^uiaf^'m^ looks down al 
xkh»flM(il'mi>^;Madh, < t6) in veaugiilifrvl'tt «ur aati^ 



factitni^MiMWf j«9qifl«»»l«iea$«li4ta0ll'eat riv- 
er, quite a large a|v^ ^iV^^P Btream^ run^ r^r^ 
nearly along the stHuniit, and to examine the 
fortifltolifii4^Wli^^r^l1il(^*mt(^^«^fbte, a por 

ttrlWfl"Stftaifrii/i'^ iHfTtV'ay'Ml a^i's^bF^fth 

M^r^^nkm^it'}''''' .Bi^'^^^t.^q tfi'jiiti^ib lull* 



Lad L^Lij ailowud Ui iw liiaii 



itself grandly picturesque, ha^ become hisi 
y^A oj'> hx iipinou.iitsiin ud) tm{)\v niu/ot r 
ry nistory 91 Ine " ~ 

J.oi .v^orf ,il-jit\yf 'I! 
lY prisoners to pi:e 
) l»K^,ri'MirA.oiiJ Ho iioUjuini 



m 



, T -J^y History pf the countri', an J I 
•j(rni) p./it -jut -loi .v^orr .iljiilvf .riDA.a A*f Jtoi)ufj/( 
How our. lady pr;soners to pi:epare tnemselyes 



0, » iiKi)i'i'»/irA"oii) 'to iioUiOinfiiJXfit '/jio ouinn, 
id children, about twenty m aU, for tne day s 
* » . 1 •*''Ji'«'J o* Jviaoaqi/rLoiii ovr , 
journey, of which every roH or wheel and 

'^M sf* VAMfl ^'kkmi^ ^s^f^M^^-M the 

I. have lingered h 




"■'y ft tint rtzi 



i)UJI 




try,.an^to 



ingered longe;', but 

ff /rnij/iijoi TMiij>l) 



upon the o;iV 
and, 



»/ir 



,p< 

bridge a 
two 



ii; 



!>recise 
aithf ul ff uide, Sley-! 

IfJJ/lp /! 't«) f,')ltj!) "* ''^ 

adv&nc 
oflly. plank, left .oi;i the < 



rrer.e in.readmess, and ou)r faithful iruiae, Sley 
J f^i ,oTfni /{ 10 •inlfji/ip /! I,) f,')itl!)KlT) j: 'HHj.^r 

ton, witji a small advance guard, took positioni 



>.me distance li^eaci; tnen, two and' 



leat riverl 



(Tviri oil? 1q j^>Iiov/ U"4"/''''<i miJ; i/»yyitMi 
, the cavajry, in midst of which was 

mountain howitzer, anfimunition. and g\inners; 
» ^l»^'. •/•xfJio iiQ .JiHiiL^id 041 JUi JO K^jidcio'ii 
next the ambulance, followed by the CoL, my-, 

' '■,'«'"'^''4 '*"'' ''.yifuvt ii'itjo f)ii) n'lii ;; /Jill Mill r 

self,, and several aids on norsebacV ; ai^er these, 

^ur prisoners, m sundry vehicles, which — 

ni.>1r. ,li(» j«)'ioM ,nu..j>T ,'>fn(i4l ^Y'^nJ 



withi 
h 




much of the circi^ipi^^ye^j^J^yjf^^t^ft^^y^y 



mountain., BTmpt^/tliQ.fcAi«tJ* felflPtii m^^l ,jt3iAry 
iidftf :ftnd ^if«iryifwbo^(|aoTe^«^pwri«£ biaw 
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The Greftt IntaniatioiMl Sshibitton. 

NO. IX. 
BRITISH DEFARTMBHT CONTINUED. 

We have at last finished our hurried inspec- 
ion of the multitude of natural, agricultural 
ind chemical products, and of implements and 
aachinerj, displayed within the ** Annexes," 
ind are now prepared to take a. glance at what 
j^reat Britain has done in the department of 
ftfanufaotures proper. Articles of this class 
ire found within the main portion of the £x- 
bibition Palace, which, now, for the first time 
since our examination of the American Court, 
vre are supposed to enter. 

We haye been ushered in from the Exhibi- 
tion Road, and, passing the great Gold Pyra- 
mid from Victoria, 40 feet high, and the won- 
derful Fountain whence issue perpetual jets of 
perfume, we stand bewildered and dumb under 
the lofty pinnacle of the grand Eastern Dome ! 
Before us, stretching far away to the Western 
Dome, a distance of a quarter of a mile, is the 
Grand Nave, eighty-five feet in width, one 
hundred feet high, filled with the most mag- 
nificent and brilliant works of the mechanic 
and fine arts, and decorated with the flags and 
trophies of all the nations. On either side of 
this nave are the open courts and alcoves of 
Great Britain and her numerous colonies, of 
France, Italy, Rome, Spain, Portugal, Saxony, 
Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, Russia, Turkey, China and 
Japan, Egypt, and the numerous nations of 
Central and South America. 

Across each extremity of this nave, and ex- 
tending to the extreme sides of the Palace, 
right and left, is a transept of the same width 
and height as the nave. They are known as 
the Eastern and the Western Transept. We 
are now in the centre of the Eastern ; facing 
the extremities of which, we behold first, on 
looking southward, a magnificent display of 
English hardware — ^lofty screens, gates, tro- 
phies of steel, chimes of great bells, lamps, 
grates, mantels, brilliant works in brass, and 
grand oathedral organs. While to the north- 
ward ar« organs, trophies of ooal from Nora 



Scotia, of wood from Tasmania and Canada, 
and of wool and gold from Viotoria. 

The galleries, too, on erery side, are filled 
with showy articles of lighter weight, such as 
silker, cloths, laces, philosophioal instruments, 
and a thousand other articles of use and luxu- 
ry. The arrangement of everything in the 
Palace is such as to secure the most marked 
effect from the display of forms and colors, 
and the splendid array of glass cases of gold 
and silver ware, of jewelry and of precious 
stones, flashing with a matchless brilliancy in 
the flood of light which pours in upon them 
from roof and domes of glass, wonderfully 
adds to the richness and indescribable magnifi- 
cence of the whole vast collection. 

All this to the eye. But the ear is also en- 
chanted. Bells are chiming, musical instru- 
ments of every description are flooding the air 
with unreserved notes of sweetness, grand old 
organs are pealing forth their heaven -piercing 
anthems, until the mighty domes of crystal 
and the whole Palace quaver ceaselessly, while 
in the distance are heard the hum of wonder- 
working machinery and the footfalls and yary- 
ing yoices of a hundred thousand delighted 
spectators. 

Never, on earth, was there a spectacle so 
glorious, and it is almost an abuse of one's 
faith to demand the hope that even the future 
shall be able to surpass it! 

But we are first to complete our examination 
of the British Department, which, although 
volumes would be required to do it full justice, 
must, nevertheless, be summarily despatched, 
lest some of our numerous company weary of 
so protracted an inspection. 

As we stand looking westward down the naye, 
the greater part of what is shown by Great 
Britain, in the Palace proper, lies on our left, 
and extends westward as far as to the great 
Central Ayenue whioh divides the Palace trans- 
yersely into two equal parts. To the right of 
the nave there is, howeyer, a yery large and 
fine display of furniture of every description. 

BRITISH HARDWARE 

Considered as an entire class, ondonbtedly 
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excels, not only in respect of strength and du- 
rability, but likewise in artistic form and fin- 
ish. There are exceptions, now and then, in 
favor of France and the United States, but as a 
general statement the abore is correct. Indeed, 
if to the thoroughness lind mechanical honesty 
of the English manufacturer could be added 
the superior ingenuity and aptness of the Yan- 
kee and the exquisite taste of the French me- 
chanic, the product of his workmanship would 
be about as perfect as the present condition of 
the sciences would allow. 

Good material and good honest workmanship 
characterize the hardware on exhibition. 

Warner's chime of steel bells attracted great 
attention and were possessed of high merit, 
They are so arranged in connection with a cyl 
inder armed with points, like the cylinder of a 
music-box, that any ordinary workman could 
chime them as perfectly as the most skillful 
musician. 

The show of marbleized mantles is y.ery fine; 
of steel implements and cutlery of all kinds, 
the finest I ever saw. Here are likewise im- 
mense quantities of other articles of hardware 
— steel pens, pins, needles, hooks, crinolines, 
files, springs, disc wheels, saws, iron safes, 
despatch boxes, lightning conductors, metallic 
cords, woTen wires, wire ropes, hinges, locks, 
anchors, cables, railway fastenings, gates, (cast 
and wrought) bird cages, kitchen ranges, 
scales, hollow ware, anvils, axletrees, horse- 
shoes, ice- chests, traps, handcuffs, metallic 
bedsteads, gas meters, brass chandeliers, can- 
delabras, and ten thousand other things- 
enough in all to set up a hundred princely 
wholesale establishments with stock enough to 
last till the end of the American War ! 

Sheffield, as of old, excels in cutlery, Bir- 
mingham in heavy iron, steel and brass work, 
and in electro-plated ware. Iron and brass 
bedsteads are popular everywhere in England, 
and seem bound, in time, to entirely supercede 
wooden ones. Some of the brass bedsteads 
were massive and could not have cost less than 
two or three thousand dollars ! 



MILITAEY ENQINBEBINO, ABMOR AKD ACCOUTBE- 
MBNTS, OBDNANCE AND SMALL ABM8. 

Under the head of Military Engineering, the 
most interesting works are a ♦* Military Model 
of London and adjacent country,'* and a model 
of a "Battery for the protection of River 
mouths and Harbors." 

The Model of London illustrates a projected 
line of defences round London, consisting of 
nine forts connected by redoubts and earth- 
works, enclosing an area of 22 by 14 miles — 
the forts and lines to mount 2,151 guns, at an 
expense of over $20,000,000. 

England having an insular position, so long 
as she was mistress of the seas by virtue of 
her powerful navy, she was safe from all for- 
eign aggression, and had no need, therefore, 
to plant defences about her capital. Her 
"wooden walls" were sufficient. But now 
that other nations, our own particularly, seem 
destined to wrest from her hand the trident of 
the seas, it may be well enough fer her to hedge 
old London round about with forts and brist- 
ling qannon. 

The Battery for the Protection of River mouths 
and Harbors is somewhat after the " Monitor*' 
idea. It consists of a round iron tower with- 
in a tank — the latter hidden below the water- 
line and filled with water, the tower floating 
in part within this tank and kept in its posi- 
tion by rollers at the sides and the axis upon 
which it revolves in the centre. The roof is 
conical. The tower is to revolve as fast as the 
guns are fired. 

Heavy Ordnance is here in all its superiority 
— Armstrong guns, Whit worth ^uns, and oth- 
ers. Both of the guns named have a world- 
wide reputation. 

The gun invented by Sir William Armstrong 
and now manufactured by him on an immense 
scale at Woolwich and at Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
combines length of range, lightness of metal, 
and extraordinary projectile force. The coil 
principle is a distinctive feature, the applica- 
tion of which is thus explained : A bar of iron 
is twisted round an iron roller spirally, and 
then welded down solid into a continuous oyl- 
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^^m^iiY^' 



ncbm. ' Thva «aeUier bar. bar. onMi •nouHd /thUi 
boil and ^ratdedtdowmfai IHEe/aiAiincr 9 «iid bo 

|iew^./w.jMl.,jfti>^tUiiii5^ H>lto/tj^ttf),WftM h^ 
** When completed, the 'ArflMftnMg)gimH8kmf> 

genres to wedge the j^f^f^rj^ft$ig^i^t jl,)i<i^^ 

f>ffrc?,<?^.*'^berr.thep(,b^,,pre^^^^^^ 

blown ont by, the explosioJi of tlre-oharee.^'^ , 

r JO 'jitniw 7/1 ' ' *"'! U) f' ■ti\'.iu( r./ 'ir.'. > 

ftcpTO gUDiWa^S QftJj^ftffWt.^^}ui^,th^jfJf^1 

iroi^^.pf9»ndei;:BemQ« gWvF««rtR!9/5 ftw^,„, ., 
i Vbe-coi^oajkipdiiilfd /shatcandKdhaUin^iiB 
jhdsetgahkwitil iNr<niuohieffeei»alp»likf«li#fui* 
ten^fbBi 'Of '/Sir WiUiMa !AiHnttt:9Bgi nAJtlal 
iffiehd ivtougbiiibitee^eniliMuuftUdk^bbi' 
tfith a terrible looking hole directlji4lui«p^ 
^t,,i^t«xik|ibitc4 hereinay^^eiUDe pf ib^^r x^si^it^ 

UsB-pOi^mA • -'ttf. U: )M(//si.f.M i .•...•.•r\\ '•, 
I DM "^iilC9#o»th ' gtiiif'diflfetfv frMnrihe iKmt^ 
^trdii|(igQa'ihthftfolMrlAipattil^isl&lw:(if/t] -) 

I l^"lm'V^€(bf''<ite'Vto«l ii^VetHiifkiiymi^ 
iteiid'6t=roiiiid;J''^'"'' '"-^ ''•'"' '"'-"'^ ""I 
i *."1t' 18 not liiaafe • 'o"ri'^ the'i/Ji/'jirlfic^fe^^^ 
fcrg'e<Sfm one piete."'" '"''"^ "^ ';* ''•'''' 
Sf.''*rhe brfeech opens 'sidfcwiS'c,' dii 'a hingfe/ 
after the breech-screw is loosened: ' " '' ' '"' 

l>ond"WJtfi the'barrteY; litrd'ate-ttW ijefcltetf WWi 
liead;' ^liiCh liBt C?rciifaM<tttflc6^''fe ^ttidlistft to' 
j constitute an important objection.'" Tfc^'bhaVgfe 
ji3 efciblob<id in a tln'c<is«, iiirtbtfd'bf -ffatliiJil^Ai' 
{ordfa&rtly, rf6 aiilo i^AjirintHlfe*'"e^*kt)ebf'^^'. 



jimdttiiil" df cbatg^,' (Ae->iiittHei^^ df tft(* 'Wef^i 
jOf i^bjkttile. '' TcWjfuriSMaVe^i^iiaferiW p^t^'.' 
;th^6to«4ifere eiMbltyd," i^rlth ^^"W6VM16h»of' 
itihr«<^>£(t^(B&8;' ihfi^w"dL b&U'ii'ai^'taiicd iii^mw 
i^ilM'AhreethousAttd'il/JMiilrtiakdiyKkiftfsl --' "« 
' IW* >lirs^ -se«rt ' Wfl' 'tr<Wi Cbli'IAvfefpt^l,' 
Exhibit iiiety ' ^^w«rftil"'lii^<!(}hiT(mditk|!'> gVini»' 



t^bick iw«rel«|^teir^m«Ma{iftiitiic^Mdo(ni^id*/ 
of m^tUrtkiunbalii^ lallDWodi vl«.U6ol0q^ll)(ij 
l|hii (niBiiciilLed^4die ;^«i9i|e»3Wbed,v,iMit^ 10! 
^iahboveraBdifchlx^iei ia tlrijedtiiie^tliaa U^ 6^ 
.ppiiadi^/itfeigklvr. -ManlbdiodDtAivttMi/Of tJiiekc 

,^l(luird^t/.fcind «£i;iM));iliiia>et^«kfmt)a«|qf ' 
ojr iU t>o#et.) Ijrfiifsd; gnn»)9f;r0fiMtol«4ibr^. 

(UdiaMKKe^itriaiitte,basr(dl»eMl^<X4j^>af piM:\ 

slilDi, rial 4bHd'» djsHwkr *^t inoa jtMH|^a«d)4«MK|L ; 

on them, and the pn^jHflilslg«>iind^>fl$M4; 

filred fro,ift,^^p|sJf$trTV*Ay^,^f<l*M)f^i>fW^ 

t^n^T,e ^1)^ i^if^JIwtAwf ^^^>itf/?ft .,-•.•..;>.]: 
,] Ofte ^Ih^^ahieUBv;!! f Madtet^*^ >Moftetav,i' ii 
8 ftfaiiin dianiftsr aiid(itfei«bjaaitMiian.<l2fewi 
,[|1 ln#tiMerofithi«elaA8,%ifa9f»Ujf fined At 'Wool? 
finrich, described a magnificent circle fabfi^t*.- 

ibe.^t}i,;w^n jjtjelj, tc^.th9.d.9p;^ p^:ei«]^^ 
^en,;f^e.li;j ,, JfjfUnjcle ,S|*ip co^ld ..91^1^, get t^e 
S6utbef|Q,.jli^ebfUi9>)L c^^c^ept^at.ed i|).an(i small 
poin.^ f^i^dfitlfen. let, ,a fe^v c^f th^ei^ %Uel^»faU 
ppofljit, U^^.jcom^tr/ yrpu^d^ prpbaply be q^uiet • . 
jfot.a^ li5|M|t yijrty.^r.eaifs Ipn^fer. ; 



In litis Wtich of the Bn(ish']5epartm'ent we 
'find a most interekibg series of models illus- 
iratiye of the piro^es^'of fchip^ildlng Arom 
ihe earliest times to the present— inclbdiiig the 
famous iron-ctads ' ' * Warrior, " * * Minotaur, ** 
and *• 'Northumberland.^* Ten years ago this 
-display' ^(Juld have b6en wortli tte <iar6ful ex- 
imiiiatiPn (A" (h6 naval' arcliitecfs of th'e irorM, 
but since tfa'ei "buitding of otir own' tn&UM^s 
Yaunde Iron^^lads^ t]»«i«> i» but liUle in the' 
trar^ftK of It > that » of mcnrc .than merehi9« 
torie interest. ' Vhe merchant -al^ atre repre^-: 
9enU4 iby is<mie'of 'tjxo^flnrest madele of tlie ]• 

fi I* fthof ykioht' line/- 'America Is oottfbss^y ^ 
^h«lu},' and- her 'i]ied^S'i&ii«i^ being <eT«t7Wtere ' ^ 
'Copied. • •• 'f' '■ •''•- "••{' •"' 'J " 
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HalM teiii TofkMoo. 

The Indiaa Com looked orer the fence/ 
And w)tM do jon thinK bt vled7 . 

A field of Tobaeeo Just ready to bloom, 
And tttetchinf In lordly pride. ' • 

To tlie bfoad-leared neighbor at once he called, 

In aoctntf lood and ole^r, 
'*I thought yon belonged to* eammer clime, 

Ftey, What are yon doing litt*r*' • • • 

So then with a hanghty air replied 
.• Th«;tpl»ntof poweri^nd pelf:< . . - 

" Ton are pleased to ask of my busiaeaa, Sir, 
. What do yon do yrof^lT ** < 

" I feed the moaclee, and bleod and bone, 

That make our flurmere strong, 
AndftimCsbbfehdlbrihamtUdnee ' 

.Tba^ round their t»VlM throng;." . 

**I BKm'lik«soaM«h»t*l«ltlfir^heTC,^i . 

The foreign guest r^okied ; 
** As fh« choMn flrtond and coinpatai«n d^ar 

Of men of wealth and mind. 

" I'm ih» chief deH(ht of the gay young ^rk 

6'er the wise my sway I hold ; 
I Inrk in the book^wonn student** c«U~t 

In the dowager's 1>oz of gold. 

"J^ofisandsof.hands at nj bidding work, . , 

Minions of CoW I raise**— 
He cisased to spea^, a&d inangry mQ9d 

Responded the tassied Miixe : 



»• Yon're in secret league with dyspeptic Ilia— 
A merciless traitor band; - 
'1th clouda of smoke, j on n 
With pools of sKme the Ii 



With clouda of smokejou ppllu^ the nlr^ 



" Ton tax the neody laborer sore; 
' Ton quicken t&edrunkard*s'thir«l; - - ^ 
You exhaust the aoU--and I wish jou*d,sp 
To the the place whrace you came 4t flnt." ' 



Planting trees '&c., and sowing grain and 
grads are branches of farm-work which^ wit!li 
a few' exceptions, are supposed to haVe been 
completed ere the ushering in of June.' But 
the farmisr wIH; xi^ertheless/ neVet find niore 
to occupy him than now. ' . : , . i 

The mojst pressing work in hand is to take 
good care of crops already in. The plow, the 
cuUivator, and the hoe are the implements 
which must have no rest. 

Corn. — Don't be afraid of cultivating it too 
yigorously. Thoroughly stirring the soil be- 
tween the rows with the sJ^OYel plow, and care- 
ful cultiTation in and n^ac the r^w.itsell^. can 
not Ire too strongly urged. The destructiimof 
the weeds is only k part of (he object to b^ 
gain<)d'; the . stirmg of . the^ .i^oiL also makes; it 
a better absorbent of moisture and ammonia. 



Hungarian - (7hM«;^-^t KMe^ wti d lB«Md sow - 
ing. should fU jbo ii^m the lst-t9 jthe.lOth. Jt 
for hay> o|ie-^ird.of a.baahjeipec.acreifiC fpt i 
%eed,.Q|K*-fourth bttiiM. :- ...; . ' n 

^utfAfcAfd^^TrPiUBpare for* it;..bjf ^ofQiigUyi 
plonflng.e^rlj.tbis.mpojlht apd figaiD,;at i)ije : 
'cloaa, . joB^ biefSore tiie iii^e .tO(fow,:Qv.#bpu^ 
July Ist. A light, porous soil is tl^e \^9^\ (m»n 
tra^h^fioith^apr^^ . r ' 

29kitJSrar^r«/ Huy\ and (7rath;*-^at<rea^ ' 
for.ii; : See ^ that 'BMwars' uid:TMp«nr, rakei ' 
and vaok8*aM «U im. priaieiorder, nw fbrget i»u 
engage all needed* kelp ^ so las to ettt 4m'tkns,i- 
^omt tbann atoe't dotft 'fbrget^.tlMB.: t Clear i 
oni eUl lub^ieh^'t feed AUiuaoiertaui eeedetkai 
mAy kure aoenmiilaled' blithe bettom efthtytf 
mdw, on ilie baim4floor,i cr invthe leeid*texes,« 
te Ihe Anrla, or deetffey tiien^ 80»aB ■otteieeedi 
your fiHnM'"Wilh noxious weedeiic^Aivleenj > 
^0weeh Irnii' is^mn impoirtaat aatlen i Bon't aegb- 
leofciti'! ••: • I J ' ' f ■•'( . ''i- J' .- • 1 1 'ua 

« All OuthdHset, i^J^^flW«ff,"Jr^n«-r^^, •^•c.-*i ' 
Clean theln out often "ill If^ wieaither, ah(f ' 
Bwe^n With liine/ Dry'ihu(;k'williBinsWiir*an!" 
ezo^eiii j^fr^oire in the' Itdg pctt, kb^ctrbing 
manutial'fiquidtj'knd' gfllse8;"tifcd I'^lieving iC bf ' 
foulod6rt.''''' '" """f '■■'"•' "■ '■'•^' •"•■• 

rte t7arii<fi.— Tloli*t "Jet the' wee^s oTer-rnn 
It. It's easy enough io* keep it clean Vt you 
haye a syatem for doing y6ur work. ' A 'few 
mi»iit«f «4aDb dey will* keep* ie^itf'jgfood^e^Aer 
kndlBSttff^yeutt nieexeret^ of rUgeiakbleasikd 
finiite; v i :«•■■' ••!; ; i f i .t »•' ■ • i 

TKe'Okh(rrd,^lf y6ur fhiit 'trees' should li^ 
too heavily loadfM foi^ the good ot bofth frtiit' 
and tree; pinch off as soon as' the sett^ are Veil 
formed. ' '"' 

iSf^doJfc.— ^This ts thie riea'sdri' for th^ n*ce'8bai*y 
preliiniliaH^ in> sfoek-bre^dingi ^rn'tHe^e- 
leofcion of males to bfeedfrdm,- bfe g</T^rt(W by 
a wiser policy than Mti^A-herbtofoire. ' Tfrere 
call %e.ne economy iii Mfein^* 9^hi2>; sihiply" 
because the getting costs altftlefl^. ' 'Ahy 
blu&detfhead mo^stbe able'to*uilder8etfiid t&iat, < 
and yet ttiteef^fdurthe of bur ftirtuert aW fft<($l-" 
ish «K)Ugh to praWibe uf)oii thatf 'jJrlttbij^fc. ' 
It's tffiie to etop. - ' I : " ; : '': I-' * ' 
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THB WISCONSIN FARMBB, 



Sealitj against Imagination. 

In the February No. of the Fabmer, I re- 
lated some of my experience in farming in this 
part of Wisconsin. One Adams, who seems to 
have been offended by my statements, gives, 
in the April No., my article a seyere oyerhanl- 
ing, headed " Farming not the Meanest Occn- 
pation after all.'* 

I neyer thought or said that farming was a 
mean occupation. If I grumbled about any- 
thing, it was about the climate. The experi- 
ence I had and stated will be endorsed, and 
has been had by all my neighbors. One of 
them, who occupies the first settled and larg- 
est farm in this to¥m, has, in about ten suoees- 
siye years, planted hundreds of apple trees, of 
which only a few remain ; and, I belieye, of 
these there is not one entirely sound tree. A 
few dozen apples is all that ever has been raised. 

But Mr. Adams tliinks if we haye bread and 
some half-rotten potatoes, we ought to be satis- 
fied. This will not satisfy me. I want a little 
more ; I want some food for my mind. I do 
not raise firuit trees only for the profit they 
will bring to my pocket ; I raise them for my 
pleasure. One apple raised on a tree that I 
haye planted is worth more to me than a bush- 
el I buy in the store. I also want some flow- 
ers, ornamental trees and shrubs. I care but 
little about costly furniture. 

I cannot see what use it is to rate farming 
aboye all other occupations. Does, perhaps, 
Mr. Adams think if mechanics and lawyers 
read his article they will all become farmers ? 
I don't fear yery much that, on this account, 
the trade will be oyerstocked to our own dis- 
comfort. 

In the primitive state of society, I suppose 
the farmer's wife had to spin, and weaye into 
cloth the flax and wool her husband raised, 
and make it up into garments, he himself de- 
pending yery much upon his own industry for 
his rude implements of husbandry. But in 
present times the farmer depends as much on 
the mechanic for his necessities and comforts, 
as the mechanic for his bread on the farmer. 

Who made this pen I am writing with ? who 



made this paper ? who made this lamp ? who 
prepared this kerosene which gives this beau- 
tiful light ? Who made the stage coach which 
will carry this letter to the next railroad sta- 
tion ? who made the magnificent engine that 
will further it to its destination? and who 
would be able to pervert the laws like a smart 
lawyer ? I think the calling of a mechanic, 
a lawyer, a Physician or an artist is as honor- 
able as the calling of a farmer, and in point 
of profit and comfort. 

I know more than one mechanic who tried 
farming, and after he had spent two or three 
years' hard labor and the money saved previ- 
ously, went back to his former vocation. 

I have also some imagination ; I can imagine 
how Mr. Adams sits in his easy chair, sur- 
rounded by comforts, and dictates how we poor 
mortals in our log cabins ought to feel. But I 
will make one proposition : I want Mr. Adams 
to come here, with about $200 in his pocket, 
and settle on a piece of Government land ; or 
I will let him have 80 acres of my own uncul- 
tivated land for five years without rent. Next 
I want him to take the grubbing hoe and ax 
in his own hands. Fourteen days' hard work 
will clear one acre of land and make it fit for 
breaking. In about three or four years, if he 
works hard, he may have cleared some 25 to 
80 acres, and his money will all be spent, for 
breaking, the support of himself and family, 
a cow, a pair of oxen, and a plow ; a wagon 
he will not have been able to buy. 

Now, suppose it should happen that his crops 
failed, and some cold winter morning he should 
find himself surrounded by a dozen children 
destitute of clothing and food ! Then I would 
like him to sit down and write an article on 
farming. I fear the poetry of farming would 
have been lost in the naked reality. 

Adolphus. 

Mt. PISOAH, Wi8. ; April, 1863. 



Alternate Husbandsy. — ^It is a great ad- 
vantage in the convertable system of cultiva- 
tion that the whole of the manure is employed, 
and that those parts of it which are not fitted 
for one crop remain as nourishment for an- 
other. 



THE WISCONSIN FARMER. 
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Difpoiitlon of Straw. 

My plan for more than twenty-fiye years has 
been this, viz : — to get it all into my stock 
yards in some way. For the last six years, I 
have stacked all my grain in a yard of suffi- 
cient size^ adjoining my other stock yards. In 
threshing, I am not particular where I run the 
straw, provided there is a good place to stack 
it well. The latter is a job I seldopi trust to 
boys or careless, awkward men. I aim to have 
the stack no wider than can be topped out well, 
and any length, according to the amount to be 
put in it. Make the middle wider than the 
bottom. Clean away in some manner all the 
chaff and straw that falls between the machine 
and stack. Keep a good hay-knife, and that 
in good order. Cut down about ten feet at a 
time. There will be few, if any, frozen por- 
tions to hinder, or break forks. 

With my horses and sled I aim to haul a load 
every day through the winter, (large or small 
according to circumstances) into my yards. I 
have gates leading from my stack yard through 
the stock yards. As the team goes through 
the yards, the straw is roUed off by the sides 
of the sled. It is loaded and unloaded in less 
time than pitching off from a stack adjoining 
a yard, and then carrying it about with a fork, 
as dry straw is slippery to handle, after being 
moved from where it is pressed in the stack. 
In this way the straw comes clean and fresh 
every day to the horses, cattle and sheep. In 
addition to the other feed they get, they work 
this over through the day. At night, a portion 
of this straw that is left, which is in front of 
the sheds, is moved under them for bedding. 
In this way it is all eaten over before horses, 
hogs, sheep, or anything else are bedded. 

It pays me three times for moving it into my 
yards. First, for feed ; second, for bedding ; 
and lastly, for manure. I am an out and out 
anti straw burner, — ^a practice which is rob- 
bing rising generations of their daily bread. 
So much crowds upon my mind upon this sub- 
ject of straw saving that it difficult to stop. 

If this is deemed worthy a place in the Fabh- 
EB, I may, at some Aiture time call up the sub- 
ject. 



C. K. Stewart in the last No. of the Fabhbb, 
says *<Give us more about sheep." I am now 
keeping a fiock of fine sheep, the increase of a 
flock I purchased in Ontario Co., N. Y., about 
80 years ago. I may hereafter say something 
on this subject. Lewis Clabk. 

Bbloit, April 7, 1863. 



Double Plowing. 

Mr. L. Bingham, of Tafton, on page 138 of 
the April No. of the Fabheb, asks me some 
questions in relation to this subject. 

My object was to raise a better crop that 
year, and by deep plowing prepare my ground 
for better crops in succeeding years, both of 
which I succeeded in, except the year men- 
tioned, when the chinch bug worked in that 
ground more than that adjoining it. 

I raised beans, millet and peas on it that 
year, and sod com adjoining, where the prai- 
rie sod was broken the usual depth. I think 
the crop was enough better to pay for the ex- 
tra or second plowing. 

My opinion is that Mr. Bingham will get a 
fair crop of corn if he will get it in in good 
season, by planting and thoroughly tilling with 
cultivator the same as old land, although it will 
come forward more slowly at first. 

If Mr. B. does^ not need the com for feeding 
purposes, I would recommend him to put in a 
portion of it to white beans, by planting Tery 
thick and not cultivating them. One of my 
neighbors succeeded very well in that way the 
past season. Lewis Clabk. 

Bbloit, April 7, 18«3. 



Bnekwheat vs. the Chinch Bug. 

Mb. Bditob: — I find in the short sketch 
about Sorghum on page 152 of the April num- 
ber a recommendation for keeping the chinch 
bug from destroying the Sorghum. The first 
recommendation is to sow late com and oats. 
The buckwheat I know from actual experiment 
to be of no value, for I have seen the last green 
leaf taken all round the buckwheat and that 
not touched at all ; and, thinking that many 
might depend on that, in other parts, as they 
had here, and find themselves mistaken, I con- 
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eluded to notify yoti of 'th* t^stili df'iny ef- 
perinieBt. - •< •• - ^ 'M •- ; -j •/ •• -/. 

80 iliras ray et^eHeiioe'ftoes, anytliihl tMii* 
-vrin k«ep grcfen- will retard Ui^ bBg bettet ihan 
buokwheat . >• ^^ : J JP. LiirtotTC'. ; 

BB3it(n^ April 3!,al6S. / ^ • 



Tobaeoo Again.— CftQtlTatfon, ice. 
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The following extraoia~are from an article in 
a pampblet pnbllrii'ed' by Orange Jtidd.^ ti!^ 
author is Williim ^J^: ^kitc, il^eli., i tobireco 
grower in Connecticut Of many y^rs eipen- 
ence. IWhat be Ufs tit tie '• lH>ftn8 ** mfil ii6t 
be se applicable Hetky-- naf tlAxB' far '.tliey bare' 
net troubled the erop inueh' iii i his-Slafe. 'We 
shall ooixtfaiue to gite-hifcrmatioii oh the sub* 
ject from time i6 Ume as tiie Reason ptbgresses, 
until all are 'thoroughly posted in' etxltitating, 
curing and u#m^i 

OcT^WoKiTs.— *Thfc' next, or at ftirthcfst the 

I Becond morning af^r hanng jetjouir plaats» 

{ go oyer to see ' that the worms do not eat up 

I on^-half of them. You caw teft* wh^re they 

are and hare been, by seeing a;plant with a : 

single leaf^ and sometimes the whole plant ea^ 

en off 'and drawn down into the hole occupied 

by a large brown er black worm? you wiU«ee' 

llttte .ant-hiHfr like, aod. i^ujid kolea- in-tke 

grouod^ by poking around a ^ttle in the dirt^ 

yotf will fihd a worm rery near ihe mouth of 

these little holel ' De0tr«y- it^ and all you oan 

{ find, and thus save your.erpp. : Thte sfasoking 

, for worms must be kept up till they, cease to 

I do mischief. AU plants mfssing (nthe field 

I should foe reneir^d fsomjthe'bed'at the ttrit op- 

' portuniiy. The .morning Is the bestti^e.to 

find ihe worms, as they are near the surface 

of the ground ; later' they retire into the ground 

to appear ttgain n^ar sundown, and woskduDr- 

ing the night and early morning. . . . 

Cultivation. — Having got your plants all 
I set, the next i^i order) is, aigi^a jTew 4^y4 to hoe 
' out the same. Take a culiivator narrowed up, 
with a. boy to^ guide the horae, go thipughi; 
once to a royr is sufficient for the first hoeing. . 
Then with a common hand-^h^e cut up all weeds 
and grass, brosh.the dirt down level arotind 
the plant; stir it- but very- slightly close to the 
plant J leave the stirring and hauling dirt u|> 
to the plant to a ftrturb dressing. Oo over the 
whole in like banner; ihwa again; in ten daye. 
or a fortnight, keeping the wonns off in the 
mean ttme. " With your cultivator go twice to 
a row. This time you can stir the dirt pretty 
freely around, the plants, and renew it, being 
careful not to leave any leaves covered up, or 
partiully so, ab it will spoil them. -As th^ 
leaves arewfaiit tobacee is grewft fcAr^ be sure 



in all the diffex^'llf^f rdoet^ses^yK^u^go through 
witji- tQ aare rtew .frpm .aiiy thinf that will iiv- 
jure ihemV' 'Should' any plant have its centre 
bud bik)lteti ert eatcta off, It will <^ihe up vrith 
seforaliavokers^pr sprouts^ and w^U not Amount 
to n^uch ;' better replace such, if not too late. 
tt is bbtter to doUhe rest ef ihe hoeing 'without 
^ tSkai use nf> thftetdtiTater: sdr the gnoundiand 
keep, it f^ee from, weeds bjr going ^thrqugh. as 
often as necessarj with the'hoe*. 

Woiteif.'-^hie ioHadco having got upfrbH 
tea.tjo twelve iiKTheshic^, hi^ <«a^:for ^ 
green worm that eats, the leaves. Tljiey i^re 
.Often found i^arlier. Tou'Witl see a small round 
hole, ^fteftiln^nolMfirthaiki'alavgepia^ete^ 
in theJeaf ; if , jKOii tmrifi^it uji jpu lullbe very- 
apt to discover .on the Under side a £pail worm 
no hirger found £han a cbmmV)n t^Sread needle, 
'ilDd half «& iaoh .^in lengtht / tfiTcU Aim and all • 
hiskincj, /or if left^ he yiil\ grQw.tp th^ sUe, 
^and length of your finger, and would not mal^ie 
mubh of A bre4kfaiM;'>oflr a Ihfrdlef A ftiU'-|;fo%n 
lei^f;, Ibeep.the gri)wUig plunts free frcto.**! 
isuch by going through th,e field oft en^, and pick- 
ing thein otf. Well-trained tutkeys' willoften- 
times assist in desbrdyiiig th«m.' AU ethtfr 
fowls should be kept olf, vat they oA.en do mon 
.damage than good by . scratching, and other- 
wise injuring the leaved. ' ■■ - - 1 ' 

TopriNO';ANo 8iJCKa»ive.^^Tiie>planiB haw* 
iug..gro.wp .to the . hejght of .tw,o feety vil\ f «p% 
eralty begin ia run lipio blossom ; let them get 
up pretty gehel-aliy ev6te: thfen go lh*ough ahd 
bn^ak K>ff the. stnin^.al^ut: tweand a half ^eei- 
.firom the ground ; h&je the whole evei^ on top. . 
A ffew plants' will not' be 4*ii^^ read^W top ; 
let such |i»main, asd in % ftw daysgo'o^er the 
fiel^ an(jl top, thope, left. Xl^is ^ wi^ ^l^a.foe^t 
the middle, or twentieth of August. If ai^ 
plArits art Itlte^, thby shdiild. be- topiJcfl ftefere 
■theifirfltefS^feD^ber,' that: thsgr macr-hayea : 
rfew. diiye fyr.t^e^r l.eav($s ^.filjl qut an^^ij^. . 
Leave three or four of your earliest and "best 
plants to genip'tb eeed'V^bdul^ topping. > - Th^ 
'auekese iiiU no^ Itegin .ta fp^ow, 4t first nesft 
■the top, and theii 'further do^n 5 these should 
^ie brokcii off as they make their appfearanoe, * 
that tiieirhola growth may go Into tbe^ leaves. 
Also, if a^j, branchea come out on your plants 
left' for seed, . break them off, and only leave 
those close to the I6p ; *lo6i out at all tfirfes for 
the green Iprnvm^foctbej rv&ll iHork avlongas 
ihe crop stanclsy and frequently,, if poJt shaken 
off,- after it'is hung in the shed, as lopg as it 
retoliins gre^nJ '■'''• ' ' 



^XLTOUT j^fi AiB.^-rShnubS'aiidiLrees vrh^eh; 
.are too. muph sheltered, too^.mup)i secluded 
from the sun and wind, extend exceeaingly in 
height, but present at the Same time sfender 
and feeUe braoehes^ their: leaves (are pale And ' 
fiicUy> ^nd in^%|&r«me oasesr they .do not beaf 
fruit. . The .excnusioh of light alone is sufficient, 
to produce this species of disease, as would' 
appear f^om the experiments of Bonnet. 
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I 'Friend &oyt :^Fbr llie first time in my life 
X fill down to' address tiii editor of a periodical 
on aiiy' subject irhatever. But since reading 
jyohr article on the ''Cultivation of Tooacteb,^ 
in tne April No.', t haVe ^elt tnat t could noi 
db'ii/y'owti feellngi'knd"'con66ieilW, dr'yWr- 
fcell;' jtiitfec ' Wltlioit' • Jiylfi'g-' a Vot^ 'li appro- 
jbati6ii o/ jonr iHicliii'iii so'botcrty ain'd hbil&rl 
M^ '8ia;£(ling'up'foV' tAi' ttidih-t^i^in^ 'tli6 
popufai^'tide/ of yoilr'i^^iAtiA 'iidaj Ih sa^ng 
Ihe Hghi^tiilng in IKe'^i^C pfftbls^in not 6nly 

washing y^^;^^^ j^|fj{^f^oHKi9»WPi^<;ni{bu^ ia 
raiqing tho warning yoiev tp |tll those ''semi- 
oiyilizea men ^ to beware yhat they are doing 
in Vesorting to means for relieving not olily 
themselves but a land groaning'to be delivered. 

I^eiel lAore eons^traii^ed.ti^ write this .to you. 
thap lot^erwiqe wofii^, h|id. I. fiot felt tha^ J 
twa^ QQ^ of thQ first to ask you ta giv^ us some- 
Lhij^g^pi^ the best jmode pf fKi],tti«ting tobfj^coo; 
an4.^tfhe same time . wttno^ si^ my eaarn^st- 
^e^e b^jrollii^ some. of ^he, stuff as a '^-sweet 
pior^l wader my . tongue.." >Vi|l y^u forcyer 
jforgiye me, dear friend^ for cpatributing one 
morsel of influence in asking yai^ to come 
down, in the least, f;'qm. the l\ig^ calling of a 
christiaix charaot^r^ and compromise yourself 
or jp,u^nal in pointing out the. w^y for any 
farmc^ to damage l^notonfy himself but our 
land, Trhich I feel is yet to..take,the }ead in 
jbrijngifig a^out tiie day wjbioh shall be ^the joy 
of ,th^ wliQle earth— wiyon Xhe yioes that. de- 
grade and lessen the power of nian sl^ all 
baye be^n put under ^is foet. , . 

X hiad Aootemplated ralati^ what I eonyiyii- 
iently-c^ttld of t^ba^oo^^ proouted. sflied.of ih^ 
choiiQeKt:lviid I eonld find, and was calculating 
younLOttld give ^s aotoe light on tbe/$ttbjeot, 
find-^hen X VQjUld ".pit^hiti." .Th»Ugbl-whioh 
the fewr statistics mentioned' in your article has 
brougjpi.^, and the -sugge^tionQ .of a better pae, 
is ilie^UghtJ prefer, ^o profit by » 4eaTing it to 
thesQ to choose the ^dt^ctutseirho hay«:Bo 
0on9«4«D«aio sDiotheCt 

\ i am sorry I hayo eyet consoQted to its use,' 
|he 4kmbit of which h^s b«0n as the tyrannical 



^nothing but the gi«e< «f %he sfln>ilgep thaA W 
•will «AaUe ke^to oyirodmei But, as yoil ha^ 
a ddfty to |«t<l^nti to 'th« -mhoie people^ I trust 
7otii>'8ttpWiotr irildom will ^id« ybu 4& a bet- 
tei»^tkt|iai[iZ<A>uldW|ggest. ' 
' I' hAte'ctfctod as i a yolufitary agsot a nttlicr, 
^and'oMafeitfd a fei^BttbsotfilMM-fottbeFAtai^ 
•VB ; one of the main t^mon^' Uft >^toli wsto 
%ht kfgb ffiorftl statiding it h^ld^attd i«aekikigk 
It aent fortll into «lye^ hettse^ losing i misstotf • 
%ry tot ^od lai A nioiral a« wftU at u tdtipotal' 
point of view. A; M; 8; 

F»UEnFMflA0.ApHl^ljB6a; . • > 

. , , , . ■ ■ ■ m> I . ^ _. . 

Ha^naklag. 

This interesting branclTOf Ylurm labor is pro- 
perly diyisliirft&t(>'t^di>te!^tjU-^<^ ciit^^ and 
the earing^. -4. few -mfi^ under, enoh of thim 
hea^:/ : • :• 

XAi C»TTHi€r iMolyes the »h$n an^ th^ A^/ 
in respect t^ boUi of whi«li|><iints t^opraoiioa 
has too often been erroneous. 
> Aa-a geilefal. rule,: all gn^sses intended Ibt 
hayrshould be out before- Uie ee^d i»rip«iM)d^^ 
clorer wtiile yet in the blossom* . If allowed |o 
beoQiQe dead rips*' some of tJlie moBi yaUiable 
Qutritiooa s^beta&OQS are - traAeformed into, 
bard woody fibre, and become comparatiyely 
^orthl^s. - •{-..! •_" 

The queetion: ef - modo may jreferit^ eittkor* 
the.Jisiglit aboye tho suifape of the ground, or 
to the iaplen^eknis ^mployed^. 
' Cenoemiftg the trst ire would sajf ^ There is 
injury done 'Souietimei by cutting so close aa. 
to -expose the fir«t joint of tibe roots te the^ 
fecorehiog sun. : If the grass be. soft and flue,- 
ooyeriag ^^ eartl^ as a mat) ttore ia not tMa 
danger; but if .coa?ae and- spckrseji -ai^d the 
Weatl^r be dryai^d-hot, it would ^e eceaomy 
to cut a. little higher* , . . .• , ,., 

' As to Uie implements, ,that:<|nestioa moat be 
deoxdi^d by^ti^e jaature..of thoi ground and tiic 
amount to-be out, and each farmer- must judge 
for himself. Bi^t, even on a .small farmy the 
saving, not onl^ in actual labor, but in the* 
greater secuidty of the crop, when it can all be , 
rushed into the barn or put into stack in three 
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or four days, will not unfrequently pay for a 
^ good mower in one or two years. 

Thb Cueixg should be done in all cases as 
quiokly as possible, and on no acooont should 
rain or dew be allowed to fall upon it after the 
curing is once fairly begun. Better put into 
barn or stack while yet half green than allow 
it to bleach and harden like iron or dead brush 
in alternate rain and sun. 

If necessary to put up rather green, don't 
mix with dry hay, and at time of mowing 
' away, sprinkle on about two quarts of rock 
salt to the ton. 

Great efforts are making to increase the 
amount of live slock this year ; don't neglect to 
provide an extra amount of fodder. 



Are Your Eeaoes all Bight 1 

Ed. Farmeb : — In compliance with your cor- 
dial invitation to farmers to correspond, I woiild 
suggest a few items on one of the most defi- 
cient and neglected parts of farming, to- wit : 
fences. 

I know of nothing that more su rely marks 
the character of the farmer, and warrants us 
in setting him down for either a thrifty or 
shiftless husbandman, as the case may be. The 
exterior is unquestionably a true sign of what 
the interior is. 

The farmer that gains public merit for good, 
effectiye fences will be none the less worthy of 
merit in all other branches of agriculture. 
But Wisconsin presents so few specimens to 
the public eye of this, I might say it is the 
first need of our farming. Better erect no 
fence than to have a temptation fence; for 
what is not worth doing well is not worth do- 
ing at all, and there is nothing better calculat- 
ed to engender strifs betwixt neighbors than 
dilapidated fences The most patient and for- 
bearing farmer can never submit to have his 
crops destroyed by the cattle of thriftless 
neighbors. But I am an advocate of amicable 
measures, therefore I urge all farmers to re- 
view their fences ahead of the marauders. The 
result will be your own security and public 
approbation. D. Archer. 

SntiRoniLD, Wte. 



P. S. As the Wisconsin Farhsr is the chan- 
nel of agricultural instruction, it will be a 
great public benefit if you will advance a few 
items as to the best method of preparing and 
setting posts for board fences — whether they 
are better seasoned or unseasoned ; whether 
they are better with the tops or butts in the 
ground ; what effect charring will have on du- 
rability; whether the posts are better, each 
set on the opposite side of the boards, or all 
on one side; and whether the boards are bet- 
ter nailed on in panels or cross Joints. D. A. 



More about Eoonomising Straw. 

Ed. Farmer: — The economizing of the old 
musty straw pile has been somewhat descanted 
on in late Nos. of the Farmer, and so far it 
has been consigned to the poor helpless brute. 
The question now pending is, shall stock be 
raised for that purpose, or shall stock be rais- 
ed for domestic profit? The last seven years' 
experience should solve that problem. I defy 
any animal to be profitable for a mere exist- 
ence. Living and existing are two separate 
matters. To exist is merely to retain life ; 
while, on the other hand, living is the enjoy- 
ment of plenty. 

Then I ask, where is the wisdom and policy 
of raising male calves, with all the incum- 
brance of them for about forty months, for the 
paltry sum of from $12 to $14 to the butch- 
ers ? I speak of the last seven years especial- 
ly, because the call for working cattle has been 
so diminished that farmers in the southern 
part of Wisconsin have had but little else to 
depend on but the knife. For my own part, I 
resolved five years ago that I would never raise 
another male calf until they will realize $30, 
at the above age. My object is to raise all the 
female calves I can, and that will always give 
me a surplus stock. When they arrive at the 
age of cows it don't require a very great judge 
to distinguish betwixt a good dairy cow and a 
poor ene ; censequently kickers and unprofita> 
ble ones can be dispensed with to butchers ; 
and by that means butchers will always receive 
a plentiful supply. The fact then will soon be 
developed by realizing a good stock of cows 
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that will demand better attention than the fa- 
vor of aiv old musty straw pile for support and 
shelter. 

I may add that the cornstalks should never 
lack consumption, and likewise that the corn 
will yield more profit if fed to good milch cows 
than to hogs. For my own part I am reluct- 
ant to milk a straw pile oow, for the inferiority 
of the milk renders it comparatively worthless, 
while com and cornstalks and clover yield the 
richest milk and most delicious butter that can 
be produced. I have had the privilege to at- 
test this, for I have been a witness to the dif- 
ferent qualities of butter from different modes 
of feeding, for the last thirty years. D. A. 



STOCK REGISTER. 



American Stoek Jonxnal. 

After a temporary sust>en8ion, for reasons 
assigned at the close of the last year, that old- 
time friend, the American Stock Journal again 
comes to our sanctum, looking just as former- 
ly only a little happier, perhaps, and more 
hopeful ; as much as to say. We have sounded 
the depths of this before uncertain sea and are 
not afraid to trust our gallant bark on its toss- 
ing waves once more. 

Welcome, good fViend I and all the more wel- 
come for that we have learned during this brief 
absence to appreciate thy monthly visits, so 
^U to us of interest and pleasure. When, in 
the better future, the Southern Rebellion shall 
have been squelched, and many years shall 
have passed away in wealth-accumulating 
peace, may we still have the pleasure of wel- 
coming thy monthly returns. 

The publication of this sterling journal wiU 
henceforth be in charge of that long and wide- 
ly known book publisher, Sazton, which is a 
good guaranty that it will lack nothing in the 
way of good taste, energy and enterprise. It 
is still under the general editorial management 
of D. C. Linsley, Esq., who will be aided by 
Otis F. R. Waite and a large aumber of the 
ablest writers in the country. The first two 
nnmbeirs are the most interesting and able that 
▼e remember to have examined, and give a 



most gratifying earnest of what is in store for 
its already large and growing list of subscrib- 
ers. No stock grower should be without it. 

Price, as formerly, $1 per annum, single 
copies ; with liberal rates for clubs. Address 
C. M. Saxton, New York. 



The "Blackleg" and other Diseases of Cattle 



Mn. Editor: — In the early settlement of 
this part of Wisconsin many young cattle died 
of "Blackleg." Having myself lost more or 
less each spring for several years, and experi- 
menting to some extent upon each new subjeot, 
I finally hit upon a remedy which ever after 
proved successful. 

On our return from the burial of a two year 
old steer, we found another of the same age 
lying down never to rise again without help. 
I had observed that the bone of the tail seemed 
to be dislocated, usually just above the bush, 
in all the animals attacked by this disease, and 
that break or separation was much more exten- 
sive than in any of good health. I, therefore,, 
served him as I have served all since, and as 
the darkey approved of treating Satan. His 
response to the sentiment in the prayer of his 
master that "the power of Satan might be 
curtailed," was " Amen ; yes, massa, cut him 
tail smack smoovo off ! " I cut them off at the 
joint or break, which takes the most ornament- 
al part of that useftil appendage. In addition 
to the surgical operation, which has the credit 
of being the principal agent in effecting a cure, 
I drench with a pint of new milk containing 
two tablespoensful of soft soap, and exercise 
the animal without stint. 

Should the disease have well nigh finished 
its work before the tail is clipped, but little or 
no bleeding ooours until the exercise oommenic- 
es. If the bleeding is too profuse or too long 
continued, it may be stopped by bandaging, 

A colt's mane twisted into "stirrups for 
witches " or loops is a sure sign that the ani- 
mal's health is not perfect. So cattle, with the 
bush of their tails twisted and snarled, need 
treatment they have not received. A prevent- 
ative and a cure for the twisting of young oat- 
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tl«'f t»il» 9U^ :i^9 "^fl }^Si ^^>^f^ffi'f^^^}^^' 

|igc^ wXth.b^i lUtle; ]p88, of. blood. • ^ : .. '- 
. . . ; Tbe s^»er refe]^e4 < tQ • ^peedilj. r^ijc^vored; 
and oyer after showM hcl sjmpto^iv^ofi^dis-, 
position. Iii__like jpanner have many since. 

suits. .n.i.sr-i- 

: Ql«o]tciog) uoUke the.Jiom&il^ attacks th^ well 
^iod^iiaite fa often as the; half £t»r?ed, . NaUire. 
.BOiQ^tiqDUBA slievKB a.^ftevositj |o ^a^d^ which. 
luiT6: leot'tliA ImBk .frxHEatheir^.tails, l^ ^Bding. 
^t'A cv<^!*«^tk 'Of lc«ng hair , (though apt long, 
^^ompared 9vHh the lurat growth) whi^jhisftpro^es 
the deformity, and leaves tfaelMast in fw eon- 
di^tloii .f9r '^"pi ttshing. 

-^ ( A lankn^s- about the stomaeh %nd bow^la is 
the prevaitiDig^seasa among the hornjed pa^tle 
and colte of this region, ,at tjbds jtinve ;] which. 
'Mams to. be c^gravated, if not j^oduoed, 'bj a. 
rWftnt of. stuffing for the ii^ternal region. . One 
marked sjrmptoni^.of this disease a^^nt a place 
is'ihe transposition of Uiost^v^w piles and, oat-- 
.t)e-*the oattle.bfin^upparjnost. Anoltbor is a- 
scarcity <xi «heds and haystacks. . I^ot having' 
lost any stock by this disease^ I will not at-- 
tempt io preseribe aisemedy.- S L, Muubi^. 

FTOTOlf ,. April 16,;18B3. ' .,. 



^dqu^t^^hjt #?;p,?fif .?M9^W^r.Wl^l?* *ftW 
^/*, lA.any eyej^.tJjfi^^ahptvOldjbp jfttajjli^jbi^d 
an equitable rule as to price. ,^^^,^ i^ 



Sheep-WashiKg.. . . 

The question, 'Shall sheeep be washed previ-r 
ons to shearing? 'or. shall they' njoii? is atlract- 
ing more and more i^tentien from ye»r to year. 

Becently, at .Wool GonTentioAa hold at Bo-i 
cheoier and at Oleyelaud, the queati^b 'Was «x- 
tensiyely discussedr*-at &ochetatet? without a 
positiTeiiecisien pro 6r'0on«t«at'CIeiteIand'with 
ft unaidnioilfl vetdiot for the nej^ittmeJatn^ a re- 
wlnttoa ^ezprestive of a -strtm^ s^tiiMat to/ 
[tfier effect th^t manufAcMii^ni 'shoiild- make a 
xoarkad and, miiifonn' differanee vk ikntlr. pnr- 
iehMes ihfavorof eieaA'Wooh.' r • • .i:\ v /. 
/ if iudtdoitffl^fBHk&agfd Ma4.ifnp6ri;vrbieid.'at, 
thirigUiiMne^' i. .evt* miiiii'trdatJbfflt, leAa in; 
lia]< ohMTiy .in Jfmb^ iblivioiiBiepkHoiiitliaU 
ishaep^ Aeedfmlh'ibc ivguroill i^dheii^wQnMtdfi 
iivaBhinf^. io!l^kilM^Q>/^^{oUiA]:vrhimd,Ith«Q^$/fi^ 



'/ When'shpnld we Shear bur sieep?*'. 



^ ^pt untjl wf rin nieafhe^.has jfi^Jy^ epj^ejj^d 
yet not aftei; thc^^^i^oe Jias^ «ome, ^Qj>^,ii|^p^]|a< 
ibr table i^nd the i^^w wool ^§ks .pift^^ ^f oi^4ft'F^ 
blegrojfryu- .^ . , .,, . /• , ., i ... y... ,,;. ^j,. 

If. tpo .e^rly,f ypijr/ ?feeep -WfU^^ff^r Qfirfi^d 
fights and po^siWy; rc^i^^uxt | civti^hs^ , y^jf?^ 
|a^te,.90Aflid«ri>We iportiipp^ j^ill jtip,3:}^b|>p^jfif 
on. bruah , mid ; f^^e^ . ^mI^ J^[ ^^ effprjb ^df^J^^ 
sheep tofoli^v^ thwaeboB 9t tfee^lji^jnji^j^^^^f 1 
they, will h^ Mmciat .cert^iiv t<q si^ey,. : j,,,,.., ,,^ 

■ If y e n as k f op a >e U a b to pwlo j w e t eU j eu 



8qiJ{i«r^;!£hierefii)i<}^^i^ ri»le !jtl<*Kia(j€(B not 
include the weather as the chief element — ^and 
the sefi8okkf^fo\l^kA<^\t^f,iB'V9ky uncertain.; 
S Q^ietuaes ^t n^^t. . .ai^-W^ ^: -S^f^^. ^ p^^^y- 
as the mi4dle.p)r May; a.t other tiyjiep Uxf-niid-, 
41e of June; w-Quldl/LiM^cil^.b? too 1j^^, ^^f ^ftff^s, 
^a ^ ge.4eralaud;yariable .rule, .w,^ i^ght,/^, 
after. you h^v^e. plqnt^^ yoi^t; eQrn.an^ ^H^T ^^ 
orqp^tajnd^hap^not^ ^ecpine ^df^rojut/H in4Ji^r,(;ifl' 

iivfition, . ;-•,,,..,..:..,..■;.■'. I, I {:':...» 'r. 
^ I 



Breeding top Early. 

No fauH is mw^ cofumpn ejnong<^ur Weftern' 
farmi^St.so fairra^ jt.he raifiag of stotok ij9,jOOA- 
cenied, thaii tba^ (Of '4}]x>.wing, apioMl^ oCi •U 
kijads to begin breejdyng , At too i)a|\y .mf fli^. 
We have often, Hrge4i^%^portaBpe of .« n^Pre 
jatipvual praAtice,ib«t ,fawnot pvr^i thi^9f». 
SOB to go.by.rWiU»oiit i^ai|Q\,warnJAft<eur i^ffj^v 
readera>gaiast.sftUAWJBq ai custo^i^.n . uvmi 

Thefollowing.ftrpm.the4^erica^(:T^#rt«ary 

Jottjmal, c^^t|liMs idfASi.ithiah wn9,w9X^j of 

UPtice:* ;: '•: ;r..'!i 'ifi MM-.i,i!' , ... i-'u-v.-.r?- ■■ 

<• Yicto^/.aiMwt ,^eif«n«aUen5«d.*iMa M>>{i»af^e 
lambs until they .piassed. their third year, and 
the bn'ckk *fefe ittoru^edi'iitol th^y" IbWS^aiVh^d 
at Mlriaatttffi^'t X^Oictei^ thepeHo^jof ^^^Mith 

^nd .d^^e^iTOfi^iwrtft^^wUy' thftf??»m<^- 

(iTO organs, are dormant,, while af ^he sf^me 
iita^ Ihe ndtrliif^ 'fuD^i6n •»' tr%x>lly%i/^i^d 
in Klai^cbratttg)gh^e^iid(blQod(fcrr tliD dbliilOt>. 

into use the reproductiye or generau?e organs 
Uf<k^' iW 3MMftU^lM^aMiatie<l «ftilP^0#«h, 
Mf t JMfle^Mitoti^f ecVMie 4lei|A«At^Ai^iD%Her 



,f #p i^i.fi Q ^ i»* |,N, ^i&f^ If 8 9 . 



mi 



intended, for . AutclUcm , from. tJueiir legitUn^te. 
channell, and' direct ^ tnem to.' the rejproGlacUYe 
orgtiDB: 'A loo ka(riy'txflte"'<^ tKe'jmrely animal 

• ' . • . ■ .^ ' i ^^ ' ■ ' ^ V ' ' V.' ' ' • 

tnilnexio^ of Sire and Dan/re^jgectiyel/j oii their 
r. • r .* ./ totikg'.' *~\^ ' 

' As thV season is now here when pubjects of 
this class are especially appropriate in' our 
journal, we ask the attention of all. our read- 
ers who are ihtejrested lipt pnly in tji^e mere 
breeding of horses, but likewise in the i;n- 
proVement of all our stock, to the sensible 
views set forth "in the following' article from^ 



flifS^shApen iin^ai ifill^ ai^ i^jifar ia^w^pvo-} 
geny. 1^ only justifies us in saying,' tn^t while 
' the m4le ana 'feicakW* api^eat^ to ImpreM tli^eir 
•bttteci€lrfci«lerab^«q«iUy<i9p«i' t&eoilii|kTing, 
iha c^araci.erp,. pepuUari^i^, ai^d f^ejK,i£f ^s-i 
eases of ilie internal organs are, in a majority 
bf oases, 'these of tH^ i^^le pftreM, T^MIflt*aie 
»ki|i.a«d ^rgiMi^of iQOOtnotloii ii«u»Hy iodmte 
the prepohderatine ii)^eoc&;Of t^e sire. From 
this law, hbwef er, two important practical He- 
duoti6ti» may l>«^^ ssi^y dt-aVft-Mist, •a'eMrei' to 
bxe^d from mares wi^h narrow, contrap^ed 
chests, or weak loins, or delicate constitutions; 
2d, to eschew decidedly, horse's with weak, 
badly-shaped. or diseased limbs," - 

-. . ■ » 

. : Hiinlffftagg»ysi>W>Hp.i s^ . 

the Nortb.' Britisli Agriculturist, in answer to I \ ' • -••-,* u i. • - j '^ •> .t 

..,'.•-.' • A<H)rrespwiaent<)f ae'JlmlfnCTjM^HcliJ^trfr- 

the question "Does stock more take after the ...,,».,«, ... :• - .i. >•. 

• ^ • ^ M/, m the April No., writing under'tbc ab«vo 

hiding; Very properly calls it "^tly^atid on 
th^ brainV" and ^aysr- «< Th^ bydafiA <is'a* min- 
ute parasitic insebt, rhdt' in 'some unexplained 
matftter fl*db its w*y to' the bvaih, knd f&rms 
a small 9&tok cbntaining ^atel7 fiulel )h vhfcb 
Itttmlttplies.' These sacks iserisa^e in size, 
ptess upon the'bMttL and absoJrb'itssa^^ahee, 
eausiiig dwrv&geioeAt ' dud 'tiUimate' <}cafh of 
ther sheep; y&terttiin cur^ i^ kn&tcti. - A^'the 
disease Is most prtvalent in'w«ak aniihals, the 
preveaHteis to'keep^ tfae^ in gMid condition 



sire or dam ? '* The editor's reply relates mor» 
to the horse, but the principles' are equally ap-, 
plicablo to "other animals. 

'* So important islt that agriculturists should. 
have definite ideas on this hit^x^sHiig stiljeet, 
thai-ire thiis wdekpUs^ at tJb«,h«td <»f tHir col-' 
umn a query. addressed to us by a correspond- i 
ent from Kiiiross. Judging from prevailing 
pmcfciee, we oan sdiiraely ar^idthe concltision 
that fanners 4j;eiLerall^ dsay i^kU. thA. mare has 
much or any influence.on the deyelopment and 
growth of the progeny. How else can we ex- 
plain the notorious foot* t|iat an immense pro- 
portion of tke bce^ding mAres threoghQut the 
country are selected not on account of their.!^^ ^^^^^^g-^-^^^^^^^^^^^ 



superior appearance and q'ualities, but because 
aee, accident or heroditAr^ efEsota have render- 
ed them less valuable for work* How opposite 
is this to the more rational practice of those 
keen horsemen, • the Aral)s. Mtmey" fhils to ^ ^ 
purvbase theis best ma^esi According to the soriptiofc of' the^'diseasc^ ^ Birt.i'difiBip with the 



▼lew first difltfnctly set forth several years ago 
by Mr. Orton, of Sunderlatfd, and concurred 
in by most good judged, the progeny appears 
especially to resambls th« dam in the head,, 
carcass, internal organs, and temper^ whilst, 
the infKienc'e of the sire' is more fblly notice- 
able in- the oolon -and Ih^foEm mnd. style of the 
limbs. Tho powers- of enduranoe. diepending 
upon the deep chest, arc'he4 ribs, and well-cis-. 
reloped lungs, are the yaliiable qdalities' of 
many a firiceltss mate, agd db8<»endwUh grsat' 
certainty to. her offspring by. T«rious horses. - 
On the other hand, the foals got by particular 
stallions usually «lhibtt greilt Sittllatiiy in ool-' 
cor/in,|h^sL]^0f^.UfeitaQti0R«|Midt»lfld 'm the 
defeets of. their, limbs.. ■ U the ho^se has been, 
subject to spHnls^'spaVlAfl, bt slich' other boW 
dvpwrita,!: itvlarg0 ptopcnrtiidn of 1 tiss.eiltii'wirr 
iixh,ibif^.si«pUa& ff^icim^f .yhis.wfwjiiisust 
tLoL howeyery.be CarriM too far.. It must not 
ihence b^>^esuftl&fl'ihs^*'il&e ^th k^trchek'iM 
:inflimc^dit>s«fc'tib«^ deralofBiietitfbf AMdntsriiaP 



distritts,iaii<l Uttle^knoWn^apUi upland oi< dry 
pastures/' 
I call the above & good, common-sense de- 



writsr ma- one .pointy' yis:! no- eettttin 4Ur« is 
ktiei^n* • It iff aeoasnry :to know/ the^ exact lo* 
oality of .th» saok< or ->bladdsr ebnltfintag the 
watery iliiid,'id diderto treat the:4tmeii8« snc« 
cessfnlly. • Iltislopated/ezaoll^'Oirestbe eorre 
off'thfr nostiil^- iprbssiiig a^ifWtvthe anterior 
}^ of tiie^ram. and tli»isknlh " Any pereon 
jtaAjr^leu'n.iihe looility'.bf 'thc» sifck'byidissvct-t 
isg< the hekd ol^ ai shmp ) that' hav died jaf th9 
diieate.': ^:.- •■ wl- J'- J >.;, t -..;• i -; i*- . » 
r .<4 i^^riflin )BVf4«'|»>,e|BMU)lrob^ Hkt ik)lloiidfig 
opersftionr ..Tak^ a|[|[H»u««d.«]iai^-f«>int4diu. 
,»trt)ii^eB4(i(f^cmi«p«PM«VriM}?r«t^-lktvJ: \«*«ood) 
a^ pi^re§ ^hed^iOblogl^i lotoi the eelck.. : :^e 
yft^. m^Wvm jflnJ(iili:,^(fQW:SftWwMt - X^en 
^ei^ i«iMi>«!9mn9«^i^ Ifffpestt.fsff.rtrflM of 
spirits of turpetjtjff^ Jjtij^^p^e^aaCjkT^l^^ 
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little turpentine irith lard and rub round the 
wound. Let the sheep go, and if you have 
perfonned the operation well, it will be all right 
in a few days. A syringe and spirits of tur- 
pentine oan be bought at the drug store for a 
mere trifle, and the life of a sheep saTed in a 
few minutes. Don't be chicken-hearted ; it is 
a christian duty to help man or beast in dis- 
tress. J. Bold. 
Oramge, May 6, 1803. 



Bon't Slaughter your Calves ! 

They'll bring a good round price ere they're 
a year old — that is if all our calculations are 
not upset. 

Last fall, many of our farmers, tired of 
<< raising cattle for hide and tallow," sold out 
their full grown cattle for paltry prices and 
knocked their calves on the head as soon after 
they were bom as a butcher could be induced 
to bid on Ihem. We then warned them against 
such folly, and we now repeat our admonition 
with the emphasis added by increasing prices. 
Perhaps, after the sheep mania has somewhat 
abated, they will be more open to conTiction. 
Wellf we can afford to wait if they can. 



THE BEE-KEEPER. 



The Wants of the Bee. 

We have knowledge of no animal in whose 
nature are embodied the elements of self ex- 
termination to so great an extent as the bee. 
Since the instinct for gathering and storing 
honey predominates oyer all else with the work- 
era, they very soon fill any ordinary cayity in 
which they are placed. Indeed, so strong is 
their determination to work, when honey is 
abundant, that if they enter the hiye laden 
with the product of nature's richest store of 
8weet0, and there f nd all the cells filled, either 
with honey previously gathered or with young 
brood, they yacate cell after cell containing 
newly laid eggs, larres, or sealed bees, till the 
entire hiye is filled with honey ;* in oonse- 
quenee of which breeding is wholly suspended, 
and sinee the life of the worker is of short 



« Am. B«e Journal, 1861, p. 283. 



duration during the season that honey is most 
abundant, the colony suddenly becomes reduced 
in numbers, and not unfrequently are they en- 
tirely lost, leaying a hiye almost, and some- 
times wholly, filled with honey and bee-bread. 
Hence, were it not for the swarming instinct, 
imparted to them at certain periods, they would 
in a few years become extinct. 

The fact that workers are short liyed haying 
been but recently dlscoyered, may require some 
demonstration to satisfy the mind of many who 
are just beginning to giye to practical bee-cul- 
ture the importance that it demands. This 
matter is considered at some length in the Am. 
Bee Journal, 1861, p. 0, also the same, p. 148, 
where we find the following: "We may esti- 
mate that during the height of the honey sea- 
son, they do not, on the ayerage, live longer 
than fiye or six weeks." 

Also see Taylor's Manual, London, 1860, p. 
15. He says, on the authority of Dr. Sevan 
and his own experience, that "there is no 
doubt that every bee existing after Christmas 
was bred during the latter part of summer or 
autumn." And on page 150 : " They are short 
lived, and periodically renewed ; a large pro- 
portion of the bees at the close of the season 
are those produced in the latter months,^* . 

Many other references arc at hand, but the 
fact must suffice for the present. An Italian 
queen was given to a vigorous stock of native 
bees on the 15th of July, and in sixty days 
after I could not find any native bees in the 
hive, but it contained a numerous colony of 
Italian bees. This, with many other facts, 
coming to my knowledge, satisfies me that the 
life of the " worker," during the height of the 
working season, is less than fifty days. Hence 
we may conclude that the ezeeis of homy stored 
early in (he breeding chamber of the hive w quite 
fatal to tueceit in bee-cuUure, 

A large majority of bee-kbepers, not being 
familiar with the habits and instincts of the 
bee, depend wholly upon luck for Buooesa with 
their bees. And many suppose if they oan get 
their bees into some "new-f&ngled notion" 
for a hive, thai has been patmUd by some one 
who has studied much more on bee-hives than 
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on the habits and nature of the bee, then their 
luck is favorablj turned and their fortune se- 
cured. But let it be fully understood that no 
Mve in existence can make a man a bet-keeper. 

Hence we must conclude that bees require 
the intelligent care of the apiarist bestowed 
upon them at the right time. 

Moths may infest a weak colony. They must 
be removed from the combe where they do their 
mischief. 

A stock may bo reduced in numbers so as 
not to be able to generate heat enough to keep 
up a ** hatching temperature" in the hive. 
They must be strengthened by supplying bees 
or maturing brood from strong ones. 

They may lose their queen, and can be saved 
only by giving them another, or supplying 
them with comb containing newly laid eggs or 
young larves from a hive that has a prolific 
queen. 

Too many are the ** wants of the bee " to be 
enumerated in one short article; but how to 
supply some of the wants mentioned, and more 
especially how to afford relief in this matter 
of the excess of honey in the breeding cham- 
ber during the height of the breeding season, 
when the queen should be depositing from two 
to three thousand egg* every twenfg-four hourt, 
will be hereafter explained. 

J. M. Stebbins 
Appleton, May 6, 1883. 



Bee-Keeping Experience. 

About (en years ago, I commenced keeping 
bees in northern New York. I had no knowl- 
edge concerning them, theoretical or practical. 
I bought, in the spring, two stocks for $9. In 
the fall, I sold the increase and honey from the 
two stocks for $36 — reserving about 20 lbs. for 
family use. The honey sold for 20 to 25 cents 
per lb. — the swarms for $5. These were in 
common box hives, with boxes on top for the 
storage of surplus honey. The next spring 
after, I started with the same stocks. Part of 
my hives I made one foot square in the clear, 
(same as the old-fashioned box hive), the rest 
were of the same size, but with bars in the top, 
and surplus boxes turned directly upon them. 



giving greater facilities for the access and 
working of the bees in the caps. 

I got a splendid yield of honey in the caps, 
but lost some of my swarms the following win- 
ter, because my hives were so small that the 
bees had not sufficient stores to winter. In 
getting a large yield of cap honey, I robbed 
the laborers of their sustenance for the winter. 

The following spring I had four hives — one 
of them light and but few bees. That year, I 
did not get a large supply of cap honey, but 
my bees increased so that I had 18 hives that 
I carried into the cellar in November. In the 
winter I lost, by rats and moulding of the 
ccmbs, all but four hives. I had them up on 
shelves where I thought them safe, but the rats 
got access to several hives by gnawing through 
the inch pine boards of which they were made. 
The water came into the cellar, three feet deep, 
during the thawing of the snow in the spring, 
and the combs of some hives became almost a 
mass of mold, and ruined several stocks, and 
injured the balance. I sold two stocks at $5 
each, and set out two. I received only one 
swarm that season, but got a fair supply of 
surplus honey fVom the old stocks and swarm 
— in all about 71 lbs. 

Had I possessed more knowledge and expe- 
rience, I could have improved these results. 
Every year, by the aid of books and agricuU 
tural papers, and experience, I gained valua- 
ble information, which, had I previously 
possessed, would have been a source of profit 
to me. Since I came to this State I have kept 
a limited number of swarms. My business 
being such that I could give them but little at- 
tention, many times when they most needed it, 
I have still met with a fair share of success. 
Nothing has yielded me more pleasure or pro- 
fit for the amount of capital invested. My 
bees, one year with another, saying nothing 
about superintendence or expense of hives, 
have yearly, in honey and increase, doubled 
their value. With my present knowledge and 
experience, I should think I was doing very 
poorly not to double the value of my bees 
yearly. 
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The prairie portion of this county can not 
well be beat, in this northern climate, for bee 
pasturage. The white clover of the commons, 
the roadsides, and the pastures, is one mass of 
bloom from early in the summer till late in the 
fall. This our great reliance. But there are 
many other honey-producing plants that are 
by no means to be despised. 

In my next I will say something about hives. 
If it treads on any patent vender's toes, I can't 
help it. L. L. F. 

RoLUNO Prairix, Wis., April, 1863. 

THE POULTERER. 



Settlog Hens and Baising Chickens. 

The time for raising chickens having come 
a few hints, founded on experience, may prove 
of service to some of our young readers. 

SBLECTINQ TUB HEN. 

An old hen is usually more reliable than a 
young one, and a hen having more or less of 
game blood in her will usually have the more 
lieat about her. Avoid those hens reared from 
a cross with the Black Spanish or Bolton Gray 
breeds, as the characteristic non sitting quali- 
ties of those breeds will be apt to injure tbem 
for this use Of the large breeds, the Asiatic 
varieties, their large bodies and docile habits, 
are of great advantage, but their heavy move- 
ments will break the eggs and destroy the chick- 
ens, unlesa special precaution is taken. 

lu preparing nests for such, arrange matters 
so that the fowls can reach their nests wittiout 
being obliged to step down any distance to 
reach them. I have usually set them in a box 
so filled as to bring the eggs nearly on a level 
with the top, and then piittinp: the box in a 
corner, placing around tlie two sides other box- 
es of equal height. 

One marked advantage of the large breeds 
is this: they are such a hardy race, and have 
usuall}' po large a stock of spare fat, that they 
can, witliDUt detriment, hatcli a couple of broods 
at one Fitting, the first brood being added to 
that of some other hen as soon as hatched. I 
have Keen twenty-five to thirty-five chickens 
reared (not hatched) by one of these large fowls 
of the Brahma Pootra variety. 

SKLECTING TUB EGGS. 

Having decided upon the breed of fowl yon 
wish to raise, you cannot exercise too much 
care to guard against impurity. It is not 
enough to know that the fowls from which tlie 
eggs were obtained have all the marks of puri- 
ty. Your eggs will give all sorts, unless the 
fowls that laid them are pure-blooded. U^-e 
only the freshest of eggs. Eggs even but a 



week old are not so reliable as those fresher. 
There are those who pretend to forecast the 
sex of the chick, by the shape of the egg. I 
once selected the short, thick eggs, as the most 
reliable fdt producing pullets. The result was 
nine roosters and one pullet ! Do not set eggs 
of the small breeds under the larger vnrieties 
of fowls ; there is a law of adaptation between 
the rough ways of eaeh variety of fowl, and 
the toughness of their chickens, v hich ir is not 
wise to violate. 

In preparing the nests, favor the natural 
instincts of the hen, selecting a retired loca- 
tion — rather dark, withal. 
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Onr Small Fmits. 

llAsmERRiES. — The Yellow and Red Ant- 
werp Raspberries grow vigorously and seem to 
be perfectly hardy en our prairie soil. The 
Yellow is an abundant bearer of good fruit. 
The Bed is not very prolific, but bears a mod- 
erate crop. Canes of both kinds, in a rich 
soil, and with good cultivation, grow to the 
length of ten or twelve feet — the tips bending 
over and taking root, from which an abund- 
ance of new plants can be obtained. The plants 
should be set about six feet apart each way. 
If any of your readers want a good raspberry 
for family use, we think they will be pleased 
with the Yellow Antwerp. 

We liave tried Allen's Red, or, at least, what 
a Wisconsin nurseryman sold us as that varie- 
ty. It grew and multiplied by suckers prodi- 
giously ; became a perfect nuisance, blowcd 
full every year, but no fruit. Have a suspi- 
cion that I was humbugged by the nurseryman 
Will your readers give their experience? 

The American Black Cap is peifectly h&n\y 
and bears abundantly. The fruit when well 
grown is not bad to take. Some complain of 
its dryness and seeds, but all our friends that 
have called on us in its seai-on could always 
contrive to worry down a few. ntid would not 
very strenuously object to taking 1 ome a quart 
or two, if very strongly urged. 

Last year we set out three plants of Brinkle's 
Orange. They bore abundantly, consequently 
grew but little. V.'e left them exposed without 
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protection through the winter^ and two out of 
the three died. It was low wet ground where 
we set them, and the little growth consequent, 
upon allowing them to bear the first eeason, 
might have contributed to their death. We 
also set three plants of the Large Fruited 
Monthly under the same conditions, and lost 
one plant in wintering. 

Blackberries. — The Lawton or New Ro- 
chelle has winter-killed here every year for 
four years, until the past winter. It is pretty 
sure to winter-kill down to the ground, unless 
protected. It will do nothing in this region 
without the best of culture and winter protec- 
tion. Have seen it bearing a fair crop in a 
well sheltered garden surrounded by a board 
fence and shrubbery. "Wc arc setting the Dor- 
chester and Newman's Thornless this year. 
Two plants of each, sot last season, passed 
through thfi winter saf'^ly. Will report pro- 
gress after further trial. 

Strawberries. — "Wilson's Albany Seedling 
we regard as one of the best hardy and most 
prolific varieties we have tried, though some 
of the plants killed out the past winter. The 
quality is not first rate, yet its large size and 
abundant bearing make it a very desirable 
berry. ^IcAvoy's Superior is a good berry, of 
good s'lzo and hardy. Ilovey's Seedling proves 
hardy and vigorous, but rather a shy bearer. 
L. L. Fairciiild. 

HoLLiNO Prairie, Dodge Co., June 1, ISGG. 



Thoso Seedlings Again. 

In response to oui; remarks in the April No. 
upon (he seedling apples left in our office by 
Marcellus Finch, Esq., we have the following 
from his pen : 

'* I have read your remarks about those seed- 
lings sent you. I was in hopes lliat you would 
give some opinion of their merits as to culti- 
vation and propagation; for if we have natu- 
ral fruit lliat is equal to or better than the 
grafted varieties, it is my opinion that it would 
be economy to propagate them, if they are 
hardy and great bearers,' wiiioli is the case with 
those I sent you." 

The answer to thi.s request must be to the 



effect that we would not think them worthy of 
propagation, nor, indeed — except, perhaps, onto 
variety — of cultivation. Not that they would 
not be very respectable fruit in a new country, 
where fruit is scarce, but that they are inferi- 
or to others which might be produced in their 
stead. We believe most emphatically in pro- 
ducing the best of everything we undertake to 
produce at all. 




■-^si^jj^,.^ 





The Petunia. 

Among the largo number of annuals beauti- 
lul for bedding, few are more deserving of cul- 
tivation than the Petunia. Varied in color, 
plain, striped, blotched, or veined, and delicate 
in organization, the flowers are always pleas- 
ing. Uusually they vary in diameter from one 
t0 two inches, but in some cases th^y have 
been produced with a diameter of three inches 
and partially double. 



DKSTROYixtJ ri:u.«!LA^K. — The Prairie Form- 
cry after stating tliat purslane vrill not grow 
after being digested by a hog, saj's that Prof. 
Turner ha.s a sort of toothed scoop with plow 
handles attached, with which ho passes be- 
tween his nursery rows and takes out the purs- 
lane which the hoe and cultivator have left 
there, and carries it olT easily and rapidly for 
the food of swine. The teeth of this instru- 
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' ment are made of iron rods, abo:it three-fourths 
of an inch in diameter, and half a dozen in 
number. 



Wine Fanning. 



Mr. R. Buchanan, a well known successful 
wine producer of Ohio, gives in the Ohio V'al- 
ley Farmer the following statement ui the 
raising and fermentation of wine: 

Wine farming will, in a few years, become 
simplified, and almost as easily understood as 
corn planting. There is no mystery in it. Ex- 
perience alone must teach the proper position, 
as well as the soil ; the right distance apa^t for 
the vines, the most judicious method for spring 
and summer pruning ; and as for cultivation, 
keep the ground clean with the plow or culti- 
vator like corn. 

Making the wine is as simple as making ci- 
der. The grape bunches are cut from the vines 
and all unsound or unripe brrries picked oif 
the bunch and thrown into a basket, to make 
— with the addition of sugar — vinegar, or an 
inferior wine. The imperfect grapes of each 
day's cutting are taki^n in the wine house, and 
in the evening, at'icr bjin^ mashed in a barrel 
with a beetle — sttMii uiul berries — or passed 
through wooden rollers iu a small mill, are put 
on the press and the juice extracted. About 
one-third runs off witiiout any pressure. The 
outside edged of the pomace are cut ofif for 8 
lU inches, after the tirst pressing, separated 
with the hands, and thrown on top, when tlie 
power of the screw is applied, and another 
pressing made. This, is repeated twe or three 
times. The juice from the last pressing, being 
very dark and astringent, is put with the in- 
ferior wine. The other is put into large casks 
filled about five-sixths full, to ferment and 
make the good wine No sugar or brandy 
should be added to the best Catawba juice— r 
or must — as it makes a bolter wine without and 
is strong enough to keep well. One end of a 
syphon is placed in the bunghole of the cask 
— the other being crooked over rests in a buck- 
et of water. 

The fermentation commences in a day or two 
and the carbonic acid escapes through the wa- 
ter. In ten or fourteen days the syphon may 
be remove^., the casks filled up and the bung 
driven in lightly — in a month, lightly. In 
mid winter the wine is drawn ofif into anothci- 
cask, and the lees of the wine, with the pom- 
ace of the grapes, is used to make brandy. 

The wine will be clear and pleasant to drink 
in a month or two after the fermentation ceas- 
es. The second fermentation occurs in the 
spring — about the time of ihc blossoming of 
the grapes— this is but slight, and it will be 
merely necessary to loosen the bungs; when it 
is over, the wine will be clear in two or three 
months, and safe to bottle, but that opcraiion 
had better be deferred until November. And 
this is the whole process i»f making still wine 



— the wine for general use; and, being a nat- 
ural product of the pure juice of the grape, 
it is more wholesome than any mixed or arti- 
ficial wine, however showy and high priced it 
may be. 

Let the grapes bo well ripened; the press, 
casks, and all vessels perfectly clean, and then 
keep the air from the new wine, by having the 
casks constantly bung full, and there is no 
danger of its spoiling. This is the whole se- 
cref. 

It is presumed that no one will go into wine 
farming largely at first, but take the precau- 
tion to test, by the cultivation of a few acres, 
the capabilities of the soil, position and cli- 
mate, and the kind of grape best suited to it. 



Pegging Down Boses. 



Flow TO Savr a Crotcheo Teee. — Notwith- 
standing all that has been said against bllow- 
ing a tree of any kind to grow so as to form 
a crotch, most persist in permitting many 
young trees to grow with two equal b^ranches, 
thus forming a crotch, which is very liable to 
be split by the wind, or by a large burden of 
fruit. Procure a carriage bolt of the proper 
length, and bore a hole through the crotch, so 
that the bolt may be seen at the junction of 
the limbs, after it has been driven in. Put a 
large washer at the head of the bolt, and one 
at the nut, and screw it up tightly. Many a 
valuable tree has been and may be s.ived in 
this way from being split down at the crotch. 



I saw a method of training roses last year 
which I believe has not been noticed in your 
magazine, though I am pleased to say it is not 
often you are caught lagging in the rear of use- 
ful hints for your readers. This is neither 
more nor less than simply pegging down roses 
so as to cover the whole surface of the soil in ! 
a bed, instead of training them up to stakes in 
the usual way. Strong forked branches of 
trees, cut so as to make pegs of them, are used, 
and the beds are beautiful in the extreme, if 
iiuch beauty can be aptly termed extreme. The 
beds I saw had but one kind in each— one I 
remember was of Louis Phillippe, this was 
crimson; and another was Gels, nearly white. 

There were also some beds with Hybrid 
Perpetuals. which, though not making such a 
brilliant effect as the former kinds, were very 
pretty indeed, and they seemed to flower much 
more freely treated in this way than when 
grown, as usually, upright. C D. 

[With regard to the free flowering proper- 
ties of the Hybrid Perpetuals, noticed as fol- 
lowing this treatment, we are informed that 
this was attributed to the practice of cutting 
otf the blooms as fast as they faded, though 
our correspondent is no doubt right in her sur- 
mise that pegging down has some influence on 
their productiveness] — Gardener's Monthly. 
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Zinnia Flore Fleno. 
Among the numerous varieties of flower 
seeds which we have sent out the present sea- 
son, some will be found labeled Zinnia. The 
double Zinnia, from which the sefds referred 
to were selected by those of whom we ordered, 
very much resemble the Dahlia. It produces 
flowers of various colors, and for the past year 
or two has been exceedingly popular. The 
cut, perhaps, scarcely does justice to the sub- 
ject, but, nevertheless, seems to give a very 
good idea of that beautiful flower. 



Mowing Lawns. — It is of the first import- 
ance that the first mowing should be done as 
early as possible in the 8ev.son. If left to grow 
long before the first cutting, the leaves get yel- 
low at the base, and at every cutting after the 
yellowness appears, totally destroying the fine 
green color which gives the lawn its chief at- 
traction. Where a first rate mowing is desired 
it is best to roll the grass the day before cut- 
ting. The grass is then pressed all one way, 
and cut evenly, and any dirt or stones pressed 
beneath the surface that would otherwise take 
the edge off the scythe. A good lawn-mower 
keeps his scythe very sharp. Some grind a 
little before each regular set-to at mowing. 
Those who are not accustomed to mowing 
lawns should take but a few inches in width at 
a time, so as not to <' score.'* With a little 
thought and judgment, any field mower can 



soon become a good lawn hand. A sharp scythe 
is the chief element of success. — Onnkner't 
Chronicle. 



The Eyer-Blooming Bose.l 



c^a 



If there is a plant in whose culture we ex- 
cel the people of all other nations, it is the ev- 
er-blooming rose ; if there is one plant that 
gives more gratification and pleasure than oth- 
ers, for the care bestowed upon ii and the price 
of its cost, it is the ever-blooming rose ; if any 
body grows but one plant, it should be an ev- 
er-blooming rose. It will thrive as well in the 
common flower pot in the window of the poor, 
as in the richest vase of the conservatory of 
the wealthy ; and with the same care it flour- 
ishes as well at the side of the humble cot as 
at the ingenious verandah of the palaf e. 

When there were none but the yearly flow- 
ering rose, it was praised, worshipped, and 
adored; orators lectured upon its virtues; 
scribes wrote of it, and poets sung of it; it 
was strewed on the paths of the great and mer- 
itorious as an emblem of adoration ; it was 
wrought into wreaths and garlands to ornament 
the temples and thrones, and persons of kings; 
it garnished the bride and holy altar where 
the ceremony of marriage was performed ; it 
decked the festal boards on great occasions, 
and embalmed the remains of the dead ; it was 
planted on the remains of the worthy to record 
the virtues of the departed. When so much 
adulation and honor were bestowed upon the 
rose that flowered but one month in a year, 
what language is sufficient to chant the praise 
of the one that now far surpasses it in beauty 
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and fragrance, and gives us a continual feast 
of its gorgeous bloom and sweet perfume. 

So various are the habits, colors, and sizes of 
the ever-blooming rose, thai it can make a di- 
versified garden of itself, an ornamental hedge 
for an enclosure, garnish and beautify ( he walls 
of unsightly buildings, grow as dwarf bedding 
plants, and as stately shrubs ; clothe trellis 
work for ornament, and arbors where we may 
rest and repose under its grateful shade and 
shelter, and feast upon its matchless fragrance. 



The Pear Blight. 

Friend Hoyt: — At your suggestion in the 
April No. of the Farmer, on page 147, I will 
give you a more minute description of the Pear 
Blight that is infesting the trees in this locali- 
ty. I have noticed accounts of it elsewhere, 
so I suppose it is not a local infection. 

My trees, that wore so much affected last 
year with the blight, were planted on a high, 
dry prairie soil, with a southern slope. The 
plat is occupied as a garden, not highly man- 
ured, but well cared for as to cultivation. It 
is usually spaded up in the spring and hoed 
several times during the summer. 

The trees, from the time they were planted 
out, have made a rapid and healthy growth ; 
but the growth has not been so great but that 
they have matured their wood in the fall, so 
that they passed the ordeal of our severe win- 
ters without killing. They have grown so fine- 
ly and looked so healthy, till last summer, that 
we looked upon them as the belles of the gar- 
den. The blight wa? not confined to any par- 
ticular time ; we could see new traces of it 
from May till late in the fall. Some commenced 
blighting early in 'the spring; others did not 
commence till midsummer, and as late as the 
middle of September. Some leaved out in the 
spring and blossomed full, set for fruit, and 
the fruit was half grown when they commenced 
blighting. Some two or three Bartletts made 
a growth of ten or twelve inches, and then 
blossomed on the end of that growth, which set 
for fruit, that grew to the size of a butternut, 
and then blighted. 

These trees wore budded on the seedling 
pear, and had been planted out eight or nine 
years. They were one year from the bud when 
they were planted out. I have some seedlings 



that are of one year's growth ; they, too, wore 
affected in the same way. 

In spading around them, we necessarily cut 
some of the roots ; these have sprouted up. — 
Are these sprouts good for grafting or budding ? 
If they are, then we can replenish by propa- 
gating from these. 

Now, in setting again, would it be advisable 
to set upon the same land, or would it be bet- 
ter to select a new location ? Would it be the 
most judicious way to set the pears on a plat 
by themselves, or intermix them with other 
fruit ? Several of my trees that one year ago 
last summer bore one and two bushels of pears 
apiece are now dead. It is an old saying that a 
**bad beginning makes a good ending," but I 
think that mine must be in inverse proportion, 
viz : a good beginning makes a bad ending. 

If you, or any of the numerous readers of 
the Farmer, can give us the true cause, and 
tl^en give us an antidote, it will be gratefully 
received by many who now look upon the fti- 
ture prospects of pear culture as being doubt- 
ful and uncertain. I opine that tlie true cause 
of the disease is a virus in the atmosphere, 
and that the only one that is able to apply an 
effectual remedy is *^ He who doeth all things 

well." H. W. WOLCOTT. 

RosEXDALK, April 13, 1863. 



Kails in Fruit Trees. 



A singular fact, worthy of being recorded, 
was mentioned to us a few days since by Mr. 
Alexander Duke, of Albemarle. He stated 
that while on a visit to a neighbor, his atten- 
tion was called to a large peach orchard, every 
tree of which was totally destroyed by the ra- 
vages of the worm, with the exception of three, 
and these were the most thrifty and flourishing 
peach trees that he ever saw. The only cause 
of their superiority known to his host was an 
experiment made iR consequence of observing 
that those parts of worm-eaten timber into 
which nails had been driven were generally 
sound. AVhen his trees were about a year old, 
he drove a ten-penny nail through the body as 
near the ground as possible. AVhilst the bal- 
ance of his orchard had gradually failed, and 
finally yielded to the ravages of the worms, 
three of these trees, selectee} at random, treat- 
ed precisely in the same manner, with the ex- 
ception of nailing, had always been healthy, 
furnishing him at the very period with, the 
greatest profusion of the most luscious fruit. 
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It is supposed the salt of iron afforded by the 
nails is offensiye to the worm, while it is harm- 
less, perhaps even beneficial to the tree. A 
chemical writer on t^e subject says : 

" The oxydation or rustine of the iron by 
the sap evolves ammonia, which, as the sap 
rises, will of course impregnate every particle 
of the foliage, and prove too severe a dose for 
the delicate palate of intruding insects." 

The writer recommends driving half a doz- 
en nails into the trunk. Several experiments 
of the kind resulted successfully. 



Managcmbnt of Fbuit Trees. — Dr. Kenni- 
oott, in a late essay on this subject, makes the 
following remarks : He says, " a crop of rye, 
barley, oats or wheat, in a young orchard, is 
worse than fire-blight or caterpillars " — that 
fVuit trees need as much cultivation as corn 
and potatoes, not for one year or five, but for- 
ever, or as long as they bear fruit. Cultiva- 
tion should not be continued late in summer, 
for half-hardy trees, such as peaches, but the 
wood allowed to harden and ripen. He says 
that, as commonly practiced, orchard trees 
need pruning about as much as cows' horns ; 
and that most of the shaping should be done 
in the nursery, or during the tirst three or four 
years. In the rich West he would apply no 
manure to orchards till the trees had been years* 
in bearing. He would spread it broadcast in 
autumn, not at the foot of the trunk, as is 
sometimes done, and where the roots cannot 
get it. Plow it under slightly in spring. 
— ♦ 

Remedy for Barren Fruit Trees. — Some 
fruit trees will never produce any good fruit, 
and some will not bear even poor fruit. I had 
several such trees, and every effort failed to 
make them bear fruit, but this one. We erect- 
ed a portable fence around each one, and kepi 
a pig or two in the enolosnre. Four panels, 
about sixteen feet long, of light board fence 
were placed around the tree, and simply nailed 
together at the comers. After the pigs had 
been in that pen about a month, they were re- 
moved to another tree. If this remedy fails to 
produce good fruit, after they have been well 
manured and regralted, then let the trees be 
cut down. Make a high board fence around 
plum trees, for young chickens, and keep them 
there until they are old enough to run at large, 
and see if they will not destroy or frighten 
away the curculio, and thus save a crop of 
plums. The experiment is worthy of trial, as 
it promises go<Kl results. 

♦■ — 

Bark-Wounds. — To protect bark-wounds 
against the decaying influences of the air, 
cover them with a thin coat of gum shellac, 
composed of one ounce of shellao dissolved in 
one quart of alcohol of 95 per oext. strength. 
The alcohol will soon evaporate and leave the 
shellac coating dry and hard — but it should be 
thin or it may crack and peel off. 



MECHANICAL & COMMERCIAL. 



A' Good Opening for Eastern and Transatlantic 
Capital. 

Circumstances of geographical location, of 
physical configuration, of soil, of mineral de- 
posits, of immense supplies of timber, of in- 
exhaustible natural mechanical powers, and 
the westward tendency of the star of empire, 
all conspire to enforce the conviction that the 
Great Northwest, already the granary of the 
world, is destined to become a leading section 
in the department of manufactures. 

If this hope is not to be realized, what mean 
these millions of fertile acres, productive of 
all staples of food, and yet adapted, as is al- 
most no other portion of our vast country, to 
the growth of the wool and flax essential to 
the manufacture of cloths and other textile 
fabrics? What mean our exhaustless mines 
ef load, iron, and copper, — our well-distribu- 
ted quarries of stone — our mighty forests of 
pine, and cedar, of oak, and ash, and hickory, 
and the other woods so extensively used in the 
building of houses and ships, and in every 
branch of the mechanic aits? — our numerous 
and measureless water-powers, sufficient for a 
world of mills and factories — our unexampled 
facilities for easy water-communication witli 
every people on the globe ? Are not all these 
a sure prophecy on our behalf? Or are we to 
continue henceforth and forever to produce 
merely ? selling the Aruits of our mining, our 
lumbering, and our agricultural enterprise to 
the East and to the Old World? 

The answer will not long be doubtful. Wool- 
en cloths and linens, paints and oils, iron and 
copper ware, castings of every description, 
agricultural implements, &c., will not always 
be manufactured for us by Eastern mechanics 
with the added cost of transportation both 
ways, still further increased by half a dosen 
intermediate profits. 

Factories ai e sure to be established as a ne- 
cessity ere long, and it is our opinion that 
capitalists, either American or foreign, could 
not do better with their money than to invest 
in certain branches of manufacturing even 
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now. The saving of transportation would help 
them to eompete with Eastern Manufacturers 
who have longer been established, and within 
ten years we may thus supply ourselves with 
three-fourths of all the multitude of heavy ar- 
ticles we now purchase abroad. 

Already something has been done. Touch- 
ing this subject, an able writer in the Merch- 
ants' Magazine thus remarks : 

** In the past ten years the West has, as we 
have shown, exceeded all other sections in 
prosperity. Population and capital have flow- 
ed in upon her, developing productions which 
have found a ready sale at good profits, while 
by means of the railroads the whole Western 
country has participated in the general pros- 
perity. Now the population has grown some- 
what in excess of the number which can read- 
ily be supported from agriculture, even if 
possessed of a large foreign market, and, as 
formerly in the East so at present in the AVest, 
manufactures are growing up and are succeed- 
ing, even in spite of the advantages of capital 
and long experience of the East. The census 
gives us the following figures in relation to the 
progress of the West in that direction : 

Population. No. factories. Capital. 

Eastern States 10,680,840 71,878 $721,679,206 

Western States 8,567,249 34,301 196,889,475 

Value Value 

raw material. No. Hands, produced. 

Eastern States.... $035,787,343 1,025,067 $1,298,208,058 
Western States... 224,257,494 222,325 390,411,942 

" Thus it appears that the value per head of 
manufactures at the W^est is $40, and at the 
East $122, and that the West produces nearly 
one-third as much as the Eastern and Middle 
States. But the productions are of a coarser 
description, as is evident from the fact that at 
the West the raw materials are 60 per cent of 
the value produced, while at the East they are 
but 60 per cent. These manufactures at the 
West, it must be remembered, have grown up 
without any protection from the vast competi- 
tion of New England Capital, although that 
competition has been far more direct and ef- 
fective than was that cf foreign goods against 
New England at the close of 'the war in 1812. 
The principal kinds of manufactures produced 
East and West, have been as follows, accord- 
ing to the same authority : 

EAST. 

Capital. , Value ^ 

1860 1850 1S60 

Boots and shoeji $20,010,039 $46,723,672 $7" "" T68 

Woolens 31,613,258 40,232,769 >68 

Cottons 89,446,644 68,.'i66,922 10 {40 

Clotbing 17,471,504 37,837,691 S !92 

Sewing Machines 1,344,050 m >60 

Furniture 3,372,152 12,270,410 l.^.:.t66 

Pig iron ;:T7',t01 

8t«ain engines 28,629,733 3 ' tOl 

Agricultural impl 4,134,232 !81 

Iron (h)undrie8 14,683,600 2 UO 

LumlHjr 32,648,646 3^ _. WO 

Flour 74,758,666 ft.Jil,H66 

Soap and candles 3,816,958 7,940,632 lkj>,>42 



WEST. 

Capital. , Value . 

1860 1850 1860 

Boots and shoes. $3,141,920 $5,141,520 $9,465,205 

Woolens 2,519,289 3.030,084 3,718,092 

Cottons 783,000 l,269,4a3 1,391,987 

Clothing 3,021,221 2,765,232 8,610,329 

Sewing machines 46,200 178.786 

Furniture 3,971,910 2,7*30,993 6,674,83ft 

Pig iron 16,311,000 

Steam engines 3,625,317 8,233,876 

Agricultural impl :... 1,923,317 8,233,876 

Iron foundries 3,839,887 5,170,984 

Lumber 14,677.250 33,274,798 

Flour - 42,673,992 96,038,794 

Soap and candles 1,783,127 1,836,802 5,707.187 

** These figures indicate the nature of the 
struggle that has been going on. Thus, arti- 
cles liice shoes and clothing, have not as yet 
flourished at the West under the severe com- 
petition of the East, although the West has the 
advantage in respect to raw materials. But in 
the heavier articles, like iron, furniture, agri- 
cultural implements, steam engines, etc., which 
are protected at the West by the cost of trans- 
portation of the materials, the increase there 
has far outstripped the progress of the same 
branches at the East. These figures also in- 
dicate that all branches of manufactures are 
organized and ready for expansion. At such 
a moment war supervenes and closes the door 
to much of the usual trade of that region, by 
cutting off the Southern outlets. The employ- 
ments of Western capital come to an end, and 
enterprise is turned in the direction of manu- 
factures at the very moment when cotton, the 
raw material for $106,000,000 of Eastern 
manufactures, is no longer available, and the 
flax and wool of the West are becoming the 
materials for clothing. 

** Thus the golden period for the AVest has 
arrived ; the East no longer having the ad- 
vantage over her, and the usual employment 
for capital being cut off to a great extent, we 
shall soon find her expanding in this new di- 
rection and furnishing not only food but cloth- 
ing for the world. Her fertile soil, aided by 
machinery, can, with the same amount of 
manual labor, furnish a larger surplus of food 
than any other region ; while her raw materi- 
als, her minerals, her water-courses, and her 
railroads all combine with cheap food to make 
the West the region for the cheapest possible 
production of manufactures. The fruits of 
her rich soil will then find a market, not only 
directly but also in the shape of goods. Eng- 
land now imports food and material from the 
West, and, combining them with English labor, 
furnishes goods for the supply of the world. 
The Eastern States liave also in the same way 
gained great wealth. But now the West is 
about to do that business for herself — combin- 
ing her own labor, material and food, and 
thereby becoming the centre of manufactures." 



fSa^ It is said that if bricks are dipped in 
water before being laid in the wall, the mor- 
tar will adhere better. 
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A New Design of a Spring or Dairy Houm. 

BY J. WILKINSON, LANDSCAPE GARDENER AND 
RURAL ARCIIITSCT, BALTIMORE, MD. 

I constructed a Bpring-bouse during the sum- 
mer of 1841, which has been Tery much ad- 
mired, and belioTing it to be very perfect in 
principle, I will describe it for the benefit of 
your readers. This house is for a small dairy; 
it will accommodate but twenty pans or crocks, 
that are fifteen inches in diameter each, though 
its capacity may be doubled without increas- 
ing the size of the house, by placing another 
sink for water twelve inches above the one I 
shall describe, supporting it in the same man- 
ner, and allowing tho water to flow into the 
uppermost one first, thence to the lower one. 
The building is circular, ten feet in diameter 
on the inside, and has a .ten feet ceiling. 

The wall may be of brick or stone. If of 
brick, it need be but nine inches thick ; if of 
stone, eighteen inches thick. 

The floor to be cemented on the earth. The 
building to be located below the spring, so 
that the water will flow through a pipe to the 
height of two feet nine inches above the floor 
of the dairy room. The water is received in- 
to one end and discharged at the other end of 
tho sink in which the pans of milk are set. 

The sink is the shape of a horse-shoe, the 
opening at the heel being placed in front of 
the door. 

It is of iron, eighteen inches wide at the top, 
and thirteen Inches at the bottom, and twenty- 
six feet long. 

It is supported on iron brackets, set in the 
wall of the building, two feet six inches from 
the floor, and being circular in form, and snr- 
rounding the interior of the building, is most 
conveniently located. 

In tho absence of both bricks and stones, it 
may be a double frame' building, with an air 
space between the two frames. In the use of 
a I'rame building, it should be constructed by 
laying two foundation walls, with a four-inch 
air space between them, which should extend 
at least two feet below the surface of the 
ground, as it is at that point that the heat is 
conducted into the building more than at any 
other. The outer foundation wall should be 
laid at least eight inches above the surface of 
the ground. 

The floor should be built the same as in the 
brick or stone structure. 

The exterior of the building may be lathed 
and plastered, or sided with boards. In either 
case, the side of the outer studs should be 
lathed and plastered before tho inner ones are 
erected, and the interior should be neatly plas- 
tered and lime-washed. 

If arranged thus, this bnilding will be 



found equal if not superior to one of bricks or 
stones. 

The ventilation should be effected in the 
manner I shall describe, whatever may be the 
material used in construction. The mode of 
ventilation which I use is an original idea, and 
the action of it just the opposite of that used 
in ventilating heated buildings, or where the 
air within is warmer than that without the 
building. The cold spring water used for cool- 
ing the milk, if it is allowed to flow in and out 
perpetually as it should, has the effect to re- 
duce the temperature of the building below 
that of the air without it in summer, the sea- 
son when tho dairy house is used Hence, 
there will be a circulation downward if there 
are openings for circulation both above and 
below. 

I provide the lower escapes for air, by in- 
serting in a building of the size described, 
eight two- inch glazed draining tiles, equally 
spaced around the bnilding. The tiles should 
not project within or without the walls, and 
should be set just below the sink. There 
should be a space of one inch bet\v een the in- 
ner wall and the sink, that the air may have 
free passage over and behind the sink, to the 
openings in the wall, and to prevent the heat 
from being conducted from the wall to the 
sink. The eaves of the roof should project 
two feet six inches, and the boards with which 
the projection is ceiled on the under side, 
should be laid with a space of threo-eighths of 
an inch between them, as these arc the ingress 
openings for air. By this arrangement the 
air is taken into the space between the roof 
and the ceiling of the room, where all dust 
that may be floating in it will be deposited 
before it descends into the dairy through the 
opening in the centre of the ceiling, where the 
air is admitted through an ornamental iron 
lattice, two feet in diameter. 

In the downward passage of the air towards 
the egress openings, it is required to pass over 
all the milk in the sink, equally, which is of 
great importance. 

A circular marble table is set in the middle 
of the room on a single iron column, set in the 
cement floor. On this table the milk is skimmed 
and the butter worked. 

This location of the table in the centre of 
the space surrounded by tho sink, it will be 
seen, is as convenient as it can be, as none of 
the pans are to be moved more than two and a 
half feet, to or from the table. 

The building being entirely above ground, 
the carrying of milk up and down stairs is 
avoided. 

The cost of a building constructed of stone, 
of the dimensions, and with all the appurte- 
nances described, finished in a neat and work- 
man-like manner, is $225. — Germantoicn Tel- 
egraph, 
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SCIENCE, ART, STATISTICS. 

The Craig Miorosoope. 

We cannot interest the curious, inyentive, 
and knowledge-loving portion of the commu- 
nity more than by giving them a description 
of a new microscope, lately patented and in- 
troduced into public notice. It is, indeed, a 
new revelation to the natural vision, and opens 
up and extends indefinitely the field of obser- 
vation and investigation. It is thus described 
by one who has used it and who knows its 
merits : 

*' This beautiful and useful instrument was 
patented on the 18(h day of February last. 
The microscope, as the reader is aware, is an 
instrument used to magnify minute objects ; it 
leveals whole races of living beings which the 
unaided eye has never seen, and enables us to 
behold the wonderful beauty and adaptation 
to the purposes for which they were intended, 
of the most minute parts of animal and vege- 
table organizations. No field of inquiry is 
more iiivUiDg and promises a richer harvest 
than (hat which is opened up by the micro- 
scope, and few departments of education are 
more import aut and interesting than this. 

** There arc two kinds of microscopes, de- 
nominated simple and compound. In a simple 
microscope we look directly at an object 
through a single lens, whereas in a compound 
microscope there are two glasses — one near 
the object and the other near the eye — and the 
focus is adjusted by changing the position of 
one of the glasses. So much time, skill, and 
patience are required to use a compound mi- 
croscope, that it has never come into popular 
use, notwithstanding the wonderful interest 
which attaches to microscopic investigations. 

The simple microscope, if of a high power, 
can be used with but very little satisfaction 
and comfort, owing to the fact that both the 
object and the eye must be very near the lens, 
and it is difiicult to get and retain the focus 
during the examination, as every one is aware 
who has attempted to use the little lens set in 
a plate of silver or other metal. But we have 




now in the "Craig Microscope," an instru- 
ment which requires neither skill nor experi- 
ence, and but very little time and patience, to 
make numerous examinations of microscopic 
objects. Although it has but one lens, jet its 
shape and composition are new, and practical- 
ly it stands midway between the simple and 
compound microscope ; and the serious obsta- 
cles, named above, to the general use of either 
of these instruments, are obviated in this new 
microscope. The lens is neatly mounted in 
hard rubber, at the summit of the instrument; 
the stand is either of brass or rubber, about 
five inches high ; the focus is on the under or 
flat surface of the lens, the object glass is 
placed immediately beneath the lens, and, two 
or three inches below this, there is a mirror to 
reflect the light on the under surface of the 
object and lens. The magnifying power of 
this instrument is greater than that of the 
cheapest compound microscope, and in fact is 
just about the power most frequently required 
in making microscopic examinations, and the 
inventor has had the good sense to offer it to 
the public at a very low price — simply two 
dollars. 

<* There is no end to the obiects suitable for a 
microscopic examination — they are innumera- 
ble. Take, for illustration, a common house- 
fly. Now, the reader must not expect to be 
able to place a whole fly in the focus of a mi- 
croscope which magnifies one hundred diame- 
ters, for the field is not large enough — the 
higher the power the smaller the field of 
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Tision — if a whole fly could be magnified one 
hundred diameters, a full-grown turkey could 
apparently stand in his shadow, but this is im- 
possible. To examine large opaque objects a 
simple magnifying- glass should be used; of 
course ibis has but a limited power. In order 
that a microscope may be used for this pur- 
pose, it must be a compound instrument, and 
haye a separate glass to condense the rays of 
light on the upper surface of the opaque ob- 
ject, so as to render it visible, and then only a 
minute portion of the object can be seen at 
once. To be able to use such an instrument, 
with any satisfaction, requires an amount of 
skill, patience, and experience possessed by but 
few scientific men even. The microscope, then 
as an instrument for popular use, is intended 
to examine either very minute objects, or such 
as are at least sufficiently transparent for the 
light to shine through them. But to return to 
the fly. First, we have his feet ; we have all 
noticed the case with which ho walks on the 
ceiling with his feet up, and we, perhaps, have 
wondered at this, but ihe microscope reveals 
two small sharp claws. But how can he walk 
on the under surface of smooth glass ? surely 
his claws can be of little service to him here ; 
but on examination we find that he has two 
pads, or spongy bodies, between the claws, 
which enable him to adhere to smooth surfa- 
ces. Remove his proboscis, and place it be- 
neath the lens, and it will be found to be a 
wonderful and beautiful object. Shave off the 
front part of one of the eyes, wash it in a drop 
of water, and then examine it, and you will 
find a multitude of small eyes through which 
the insect looks in different directions, for his 
eyes are stationary. Examine his wings, for 
they are worth looking at, although not as 
beautiful as tliose of the black wasp and many 
other insects. Next, share off* his face and 
examine it, and you will find it a beautiful ob- 
ject. Beneath his wing you will find a small 
scale, or wing, which will pay for the trouble 
of an examination. So we may examine ev- 
ery part of the fly, which is either very minute 
or sufficiently transparent for the light to 
shine through it, and discover new wonders 



and new beauties. Every insect may be ex- 
amined in the same way, for no two are alike 
even in the same pfirts, and some have addi- 
tional organs. The bee has his sting, the 
roach and cricket their antennro, or feelers : 
all very beautiful objects when viewed through 
the microscope. Hair, wool, fur, feathers, 
silk, linen, scales from a butterfly's wing, 
small seeds, thin slices of orange, lemon, or 
apple- peel, or of the surface of a strawberry, 
are only a few of the multitude of interesting 
objects. Liquids are very readily examined 
by the aid of this microscope. The globules 
of the blood, milk, and pus may be seen ; also, 
the animalculie of stagnant water, and the 
eels in vinnegar. Sugar or salt, partially dis- 
solved, or dissolving, presents a beautiful ap- 
pearance ; and when dissolved and the water 
allowed to evaporate on the lens, the wonder- 
ful manner in which crystals form may be wit- 
nessed. 

*' A fine assortment of microscopic objects, 
with a microscope, furnishes a chaste and ele- 
gant entertainment for friends and neighbors, 
young and old, far more interesting and in- 
structive than stereoscopic views, and at a less 
expense. The stereoscope can only be used 
with a given set of pictures or views, but this 
microscope can be used to view innumerable 
objects, of the most beautiful form and color, 
which the unaided eye can never see, and 
which cost nothing. In this microscope, then, 
we have a scientific instrument adapted to pop- 
ular use, and so simple that a child can use it, 
and so cheap as to be within the reach of all. 

'< The microscope, like a book, spy-glass, 
telescope, &o., should be found in every school 
house and college, as one of the means and fa- 
cilities for thorough and complete education. 
But the microscope likewise makes one of the 
best, most interesting, and instructive means 
of entertainment in the family at home." 

We mentioned having received one of these 
beautiful little instruments, in the May No., 
but at that time we had not been able to give 
it a careful examination. To-day we have giv- 
en it several tests, and feel bound to say that 
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we have been delighted with the result. The 
farmer who oten wishes to examine the insects 
which infest his crops, will derive great pleas- 
ure from the use of it; while the younger 
members of the family will find it au unfailing 
source of amusement and instruction and 
amusement. 

By referring to the inventor's advertisement 
those interested will learn the remarkable 
terms on which it is sold. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Faithfal Students Sucoessfol Men. 

To a nieii.bcr of Parliament who had inti- ; 
mated that a University education uutitted ' 
young men lor the practicul duties of life, lion. : 
T. 1>. Mucauley made the following reply ; j 

"If 1 understand the opinions imputed to 
that noble lord, he thinks tiie proficiency of a 
young man in those pursuits which conatitutc ' 
a liberal education is not only no indication I 
that he is in after-life to make a distinguished j 
figure, but that it positively raises a piesump- | 
tion that in after-life he will be overcome in 
those contests which then take place. 1 un- 
derstand that the noble lord is of opinion that 
young men gaining distinction in such pursuits 
are likely to turn out dullards, and utterly un- 
fit for the contests of active life ; and I am not 
sure that the noble lord did not say that it 
would be better to make boxing or cricket a 
test of fitness than a liberal education. 

** I must say that it seems to me that there 
never was a fact belter proved by an immense 
mass of evidence, by an experience almost un- 
varied, than this: that men who distinguish 
themselves in their youth above their contem- 
poraries in academic competition almost always 
keep to the end of their lives the start they 
have gained in the earlier part of their career. 
This experience is so vast that I should as soon 
expect to hear any one question that arsenic is 
poison, or that brandy is intoxicating. Take 
the very simplest. Take down in any library 
the Cambridge Calendar. There you have the 
list of honors for a hundred years. Look at 
the list of wranglers, and of junior optimes, 
and I will venture to say that for one man who 
has in after-life distinguished himself 'among 
the junior optimes you will find twenty wrang- 
lers. Take the Oxford Calendar : look at the 
list of first-class men, and compare them with 
an equal number of men in the third class, and 
say in which list you find the majority of men 
who have distinguished themselves in after- 
life. But is not our history full of instances 
which prove this fact ? Look at the Church, 
the Parliament, or the Bar. Look to the Par- 
liament fVom the times when Parliamentary 
Government began in this country — from the 



days of Montagu and St. John to those of Can- 
ning and Peel. You need not stop there, but 
come down to the time of Lord Derby, and my 
Right Honorable friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Has it not always been the case 
that the men who were first in the competition 
of the schools have been the first in the com- 
petition of life? Look also to India. The 
ablest man who ever governed India was War- 
ren Hastings ; and was he not in the first rank 
at Westminster? The ablest civil servant I 
ever knew in India was Sir Charles Metcalfe ; 
and was he not a man of the first standing at 
Eton ? The most distinguished member of the 
aristocracy who ever governed India was Lord 
Wellesley. What was his Eton reputation ? 
What was his Oxford reputation ? 

"If there be in this world a trying test of 
the fitness of men for the competition of active 
life, and of the strength and acutoness of their 
practical faculties, it is to be found in the con* 
tests of the English bar. Look at Lord Mans- 
field, Lord Eldon, Lord Stowell, Sir Vicary 
Gibbs, Lord Tenterden and Lord Lyndhurst. 
Take either the common law or the equity bar. 
The present Lord Chief Baron was senior 
wrangler; Mr. Baron Aldersen was senior 
wrangler ; Mr. Justice Maule was senior wrang- 
ler; Mr. Baron Parke was eminently distin- 
guished at the university for his classical and 
mathematical attainments; Mr. Baron Piatt 
was a wrangler ; and Mr. Justice Coleridge 
was one of the most eminent men of his time 
at Oxford. Then take the equity bar. The 
Lord Chancellor was a wrangler ; Lord Justice 
Sir George Turner was high in the list of wrang- 
lers; all the three Vice Chancellors were 
wranglers ; Sir Lancelot Shadwell was a wrang- 
ler, ^and a very distinguished scholar ; my 
friend Sir James Parker was a higli wrangler, 
and a distinguished mathematician. Can we 
suppose that it was by mere accident they ob- 
tained their high positions ? Is it possible not 
to believe that these men maintained through 
life the start which they gained in youth ? And 
is it an answer to these instances to say that 
you can point — as it is desirable you should be 
able to point — to two or threo men of great 
powers, who, having neglected the struggle 
when they were young, have afterward exerted 
themselves to retrieve lost time, and have some- 
times overtaken and surpassed those who had 
got far in advance of them ? Of course, there 
are such exceptions. Most desirable is it that 
there should be, and that they should be noted, 
in order to encourage men who, after having 
thrown away their youth, from levity or love 
of pleasure, may be inclined to throw their 
manhood after it, in despair : but the general 
rule is, beyond all doubt, that which I have 
laid down. It is this : that those men who dis- 
tinguish themselves most in academical com- 
petition, when they are young, are the men 
who, in after-life, distmgaish themselves most 
in the competition of the world." 
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The Boaatifal Siver. 

BY BENJ. F. TAYLOB. 

Llko a Foundling in slamber, th o summer da^ lay 

On the crimsoning tlirMhold of Eren, 
And I thought that the glow through thv " azure-arched 
way 

Was a glimpse of the coming of Heaven. 
There together we sat by the beautiful stream ; 
Wo had nothing to do but to love and to dream 

In the days that have gone on before. 
These are not the same days though they bear the same 
name. 

With the old ones I shall welcome no more. 

But It may be the angels are culling them o*er. 

For a Sablmth and Summer forever," 
When the years shall forget the Decembers they wore, 

And the shroud shall be woven, no, never! 
In a twilight like that, Jenny June for a bride. 
Oh I what more of the world could one wish for beside. 

As we gazed ou the river unrolled. 
Till we heard, or we fancied, its musical tide, 

When it flowed through the Gateway of gold ? 

Jenny June, then I said, let ii>> linger no more 

On the banks of the Beautiful Kiver— 
Let the boat be unmoored, and be muffled the oar, 

And we'll steal into Ueaven together. 
If the iingel on duty our co'ning descries, 
Tou have nothing to do but to throw off the disguise 

That you wore when you wandered with mo. 
And the sentry 8hail say, ** Welcome back to the skies ; 

We have long been a-waitiug for thee." 

Oh I how sweetly she spoke, ere she uttered a word, 

With that blush, piirtly hers, partly Even'", 
And that tone, like the dream of a song wo once heard, 

As she whlspcrofl, " That way is not Heaven's; 
*For the River that runs by the realm of the Blest 
Has no 90 ng on its ripple, no star on its breast — 

Oh I that river is nothing like thin! 
For it glides on in shadow beyond the world's west, 

Till it breaks into beauty and bliss." 

I am lingering yet, but I linger alone^ 

On the banks of th:»t Beautiful River. 
'Tis the twin of that day, but the wave where it shone 

Bears tne willow tree's shadow forever. 



Tow-Headfl. 

The dandelion flowers were bright 

Through all the month of May; 

Like little suns, with yellow light, 

That bravely shone with all their might, 

Whatever the clouds might say. 

But flowers must wither, after all ; 

And so, one sunny noon, 
I saw the stems, so green and tall. 
Each tufted with a downy ball, 

In the thick grass of June. 

The children came, with eager quest, 

To pluck them where they grew ; 
They sought each little downy crest. 
And north, and south, and east, and west, 
The baby seedlings blew. 

Dear playn.ates, when the sun Is low, 

And the summer day is o'er, 
I look to see yuur heads of tow 
All noddins: in a sleepy row, 

Within the cottage door. 

Sleep on ; there comes a gliding guest 

On your white heads to blow; 
Then— north, and south, and east, and west- 
None but the Friend that loves you best 

Can say where you will go. 



Children*! Summer Clothing. 

For summer wear, the garments of children 
should be loose and light, and fiited so that the 
shoulders, which are the natural support of the 
clothing, may perform (heir duty without any 
hindrance. For this rear.on, children should 
never t)e clothed in those very low-necked 
dresses which are so common, and which are 
apt to be cut lower than ever in the summer, 
in order to have the child cool and comforta- 
ble as is said. There is no reason why one 
part of the body should be left sweltering un- 
der such a mass of clothing as is usually fast- 
ened about the waist, while another portion 
equally delicato is left entirely exposed. The 
undue perspiration produced from those parts 
of the body which are overclothed, will so open 
the pores as to render the exposed parts far 
more liable to cu!d from draughts of air, or 
changes of temperature than lUey would other- 
wise be. A long-sleeved and low neuked apron 
is undoubtedly the most sensible upper gar- 
ment that can be worn by a child either winter 
or summer. It may be made ot lighter mate- 
rial for warm weather, and the under garments 
thinned out as far as comfort demands. 



Influence of Mothers. — John Randolph 
never ceased, till his dying day, to remember, 
with unutterable affection, the pious care of his 
mother, in teaching him to kneel at her side, 
and, with his little hands pressed together, and 
raised upward to repeat, in alow and measured 
accent, the pattern prayer. 

^^ My moth erf" said Mr. Benton, not long 
before he died, ^ 'asked me not to drink liquor, 
and I never did. She desired me at another 
time to avoid gaming, and I never knew a card. 
She hoped I would never use tobacco,, and it 
never passed my lips.'' 

Not long ago, the Rev. Dr. Mills, in one of 
his powerful appeals to mothers to consecrate 
their children to the ministry of the Gospel, 
said: — **A youth, after great deliberation, and 
with the knowledge that his mother desired him 
to be a clergyman, decided at last to become a 
lawyer; and^ soon after, his mother inquired 
of him, in a tone of deep and tender interest, 
'My son, what have you decided to do?' 'To 
study law, mother.' She only replied, 4 had 
hoped otherwise i' and her convulsive sobbing 
told the depth of her disappointment. ^Do you 
think,' said he, 4 could go into the law over 
my mother's tears?' He considered the case, 
and has long been an able and efficient clergy- 
man. 

All that Leigh Richmond was, he attributed 
to the simplicity and propriety with which his 
mother endeavored to win his attention, and 
store his memory with religious truths, when 
yet almost an infant. 

Oh! Christian motherp would but wake up to 
the use of their powers and their influences, a 
Samuel might rise out of every family, and 
Leigh Richmonds be numbered by thousands. 
— UalVs Journal of Health, 
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The Baby. 

Anotlicr Uttle wave 

Upon llie 86* of life ; 
Another >iioul to save. 

Amid the toil and strife. 

Two more little feet 

To walls ih« dusty road ; 
To choose where two paths meet, 

The narrow and the broad. 

Two more little hands 

To work for good or ill ; 
Two more little eyes, 

Another little will. 

Another heart to love, 

Keceiving love again ; 
And M the baby came, 

A thing of joy and pain. 

IProridence Journal. 



A Touching Incident. — The war has given 
birth to many gems of poetry, patriotim, hu- 
morous and pathetic, illustrative of the spirit 
and varied impressions of the times. A volume 
compiled from the newspapers of the day, would 
prove a rich contribution to the military liter- 
ature of the country. I send below a touching 
morceau, from an unknown pen, copied from 
the Philadelphia Bulletin^ suggested by an 
affecting scene in one of the army hospitals. A 
brave lad of sixteen years, belonging to a New 
England regiment, mortally wounded at Fred- 
ericksburg, and sent to the Patent Office Hos- 
pital in Washington, was anxiously looking for 
the coming of his mother. As his last hour 
approached and his sight greil dim he mistook 
a sympathetic lady who was wiping the cold, 
clammy perspiration from his forehead, for the 
expected one, and with a smile of joy lighting 
up his pale face, whispered tenderly, *' Is that 
mother ? " ** Then," says the writer, "draw- 
ing her towards hira with all his feeble 
strength, ho nestled his head in her arms like 
a sleeping infant, and thus died with the sweet 
word ^mother^ on his quivering lips.'' 
«'IS THAT MOTHKIl ? " 
1^ that mother bending o'er mo, 

As i*hf fiiinp: my craiJlc hymn — 
Knefcllng tlicn- iu ti'ius Iwfore mv'. 

Say?— uiy ah'M is prowius dim. 

Comea she fioni the old home lowly. 

Out among the northern hills, 
To her pet boy dving f lowly 

Of war's buttle wounds iiud ills? 

Mother! oli wo bravely battlwi— 
Battled till the day av.is done; 

>Vhil« the lea<ien hail storm rattloil— 
Man to man and gun to gun. 

But we f.iiled— and I nm dying— 
Dying iu my boyhotxl'i* yeai s, 

There— no wot-pin?:— Sflf-dcny i n«r. 
Noble deaths (Icumnd no tears! 

Fold your arms agriin around me; 

rre<s ngjilu n»y aohiu}:: lie.ul; 
Finn: tluj lullaby you siuiir to mo— 

Kiss me, mother, ore I'm dead. 



DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 



Ancestry. — It is wilh antiquity as v*'ith an- 
cestry, nations arc proud of tlie one, and indi- 
viduals of tlje other; but if they are nothing 
In themselves, that which is their pride «Miglit 
to be their humiliation — Cohort, 



An Ode to Lamb. 

Hind quarters of the type of Innocence 
Whether with peoa and mmt I mnet dispense, 
Or go the twain— blaspheming the expense— 
And thus enjoy thee in the fullest sense- 
That is the question. 

Rear section of young mutton— tender food- 
Just in the dawn of gra-s-fed juicy-hood— 
Dainties like thee should not be served up nude, 
But graced with all the trimming understood, 
To help digestion. 

Then boll the peas— the firagrant mint prepare— 
Be thou, prime Joint! not orerdone, nor rare, 
Concoct the gravy with exceeding care. 
When all is ready, serve— I shall be there— 
I always am I 

Incipient sheep's meat I when on thee I dine, 
Uot be the plate, and icy cold the— water- 
Three slices midway of the log be mine- 
Then put the rest away— for very fine 
Is cold roast lamb ! 



Something Quite too Good for Sinners. 
For th% following recipe for making a most 
delectable dessert, we are indebted to Miss 
Nellie M. Hayes, of Palmyra. It has been our 
good fortune, many times, to prove its high 
merit as prepared by the fair anther, and we 
give it as our impartial opinion that no delica- 
cy of the kind was ever so delicious. Try it, 
all yc lovers of things especially good. 

ALMOND CREAM. 

lUanch and pound twenty bitter almonds ; 
six tablespoons ©f corn starch, diluted with a 
little milk; one quart of milk slightly salted; 
let it heat slowly. When scalding hoi, put in 
the pounded almonds, then stir in the corn 
starch as i;apidly as possible, and pour into a 
mould. Any deep earthen dish will answer. 

iVoAt'/ny.— Beat the whites of five eggs thor- 
oughly, then add six tablespoons. of white su- 
gar. Tour over the cream and put in a quick 
oven for a few moments, or until the frosting 

is sliglitly brown. 

-_— ♦ 

• Wheat Coffee. 

During a short visit to Chester county last 
week, 1 received some information concerning 
the use of wheat as a substitute for coffee, 
whicih I have found so useful that I feel Ijouud 
to do my part in imparting the knowledge to 
others, especially to those living in agricultu- 
ral ro'rions. I tried the recipe immediately on 
my return, and nn one at the table was able to 
detect the difference. ' 

I lake about two pounds of wheat, scald it^ 
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tft Ktslst tBe bixftttii^ of the grain, throw it in- 
to a colanrler lo drain ; when drj, put it into 
a dripping pan, and brown it exactly ns jf it 
wore coffe^H On one or Ivto ocoaaious I have 
mixed a tcaspoofiful of ground coffee through 
the <|uantily of wlieat intended for llie tnble^ 
and It would pnzKle any one to cJ(*tect the de- 
ception. 

As tliia information may be of uee to tho?* 
who would olherwJi?e he deprived of their ac- 
customed cup of coffee in these day a of high 
taxes and high treason, may 1 ask you to give 
it a place In your yaluable paper ? 

Eco^roMTST. 



HEALTH AiND DISEASE. 



Bodily CarriAge. 



Instead of givitig all sort^ ot ruW about 
turning out the toes^ and strengthening up tho 
body, and holding the should era hack, all of 
which arc impracticable to luany, becau^^e soon 
forgoiteUy or of a feeling of avkwardnesB and 
discomfort wbich procures a willing omis.'iioci ; 
all that is necessary to socure the object is to 
hold up the head and move on, letting the toes 
and shoulder! take care of theniselves. Walk 
with the chin but i^lightly above a hoihoulal 
line, or with your eye directed to things a lit- 
tle higher than your own head. In thia way 
you walk properly, pleasanilyj and without 
any feeling of reatiamr or awkwardness* 

If any one wishes !o be aided in securiuTT 
this habitual carriagvj of body, accustom your- 
self to ciiTy your hancU behind you, one hand 
grasping the opposite wri^t. Englishmen are 
a d m i red t h e W c»r Id o v cr To r t U cir f ul 1 e h c a t s , 
and broad shoulJers and ginl^ly frame;', and 
manly beann;<. This poii^iiion of btjdy is a fa- 
vorite witii them, in the simple promenade in 
the garden or galkry, in attending ladies along 
a crowded street, or in public wurship. 

Many pc^raons spend a largo part of their 
waking ciiE?teuce in ihe iaitling posit k>n* A 
single rule, well aitendod to, in ihvs connection 
would he of incalculable Talue to multitudea — 
use chairs witlj the old-fa^hioned straight 
backs, a Hii:le inclining baekwarda, and sit 
with the lower portion of the)>ody close against 
Ihe back of the chair nt the «eal; any one who 
tries it will nhgerve in a moimmt a grutyful 
support to the whalo Kpinc. And we sr-e no 
reason why children should not be taught from 
the beginning tu write, and sow, and knit, in 
a pogElion rtqniring ihe lower portion of the 
body and ihe shouldera to touch the hack of 
the chair ail (he timo, 

A ¥try torn m on position in sitting, especial- 
ly anion L^ mea, is witti the shotddera agairsl 
the chair back, uidi a ifpace of several inches 
between the chair back and the lower portion 
of the ?pin[j, piviug the body the s^hape of a 
half hoop ; it is the Instantaneous, instinctive 
and almost universal position ast^umcd by any 



consumptive on sitting down, unlets counter* 
acted by an effort ot will ; heneo parents should 
regard such a position in their children wiih 
apprehension, and should rectify it at once. — 
II air 3 Jo urn at of Health. 



YOUTH'S CORNER. 



An Attampt to Catch a Sharks 

When within four or five hundred miles of 
New York, on one of Ibe warmest and bright- 
est days of the aoason^ — ^tUe water as smooth 
as glass— a half dozen wicked looking sharks 
came swimming alongside and were quite 
around us» although we were steaming along 
at the rate of 12 miles an hour, and were evi- 
dently determined that something should hap- 
pen. The whole company of passengers were 
on deck or leaning over ihe gnnv.'ale.s lo gel a 
good view of them, when the sauciaese of one 
or two who, with great goggle eyes turning up- 
ward to the four hundred fages above tliem, 
seemed to insist that some of us shouhi fall in- 
to their jaws, induced na to eee whether wo 
could not overmatch them. 

A man was despatched to the first officer fov 
his couaent and the use of his great steel hook 
and chain ; another went to the eo^k room for 
a big lump of pork, and there was a great Hllr 
everywhere on board. Finally all things were 
rtiidy and the halted hook was tossed over- 
board ! iiuick as a flash one of the sharkii 
rumed towards it and we were all in high glee 
— the ladles scfltlerlng off to ihe other end of 
the "^hin as hurriedly as if we were already 
dragging the monsier on deck. But then, like 
a ??en?Ible sharks he stopped !0 tn \is^ the sober 
r-cconii thought, and rather concluded that lump 
of meat didn't quite resemble the man he ex- 
pected for bi^ dinner ; and so he stopped in hia 
course. But tho pork went on, and would soon 
he out of his reach. That wouldn't tlo at all j 
and ajain, swift as lightning alnjrssjs^ he dash- 
ed at it. .\gain Id;* reflections piopjied bira, 
but oult for a momcni ; once mero i l- d,irt^.'ii, 
ond^we had him I 

Now there was a tcampering in earnest. Ho 
was not one of tho Iargoi=t^ but would probably 
measure fifteen to twenty feet in length \ quite 
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large enough for our purpose. As soon as he 
found there was no end to the other end of the 
bacon he had swallowed, his sharkship began 
to dash about and flounder, until the sea was 
all in a foam on that side of the ship. 

Haul away ! my brave tars, and all ye ex- 
cited, half- frightened passengers ! Pull away, 
for there's a load with a will at the other end. 
Be ready, too, with the axes and long-handled 
kniyes, or we arc all gone in a minute ! There 
he comes ! rolling his terrible goggle eyes, 
gnashing the chain, and looking like a demon 
of yengeance ! But why do the crew at the 
rope all suddenly fall backward? The rope 
has broken, and that's the matter! Sliarkie 
is again in the deep, pork, hook, cbain and all! 
A general exclamation of **0h pshaw!'' and 
the sport is oyer. Henceforth that shark will 

undoubtedly plow the brine on his own hook ! 
♦ 
Tub Days of toe Week. — The division of 
time into periods of seven days each was in use 
among the an«!cnt Egyptians and Hebrews, 
and is borrowed by the latter from the Mosaic 
account of creation. If according to some 
modern philosophers, that account is of uncer- 
tain origin, a mere oriental myth, then every 
successive week as it comes is an unexplained 

Shenomenon. Both Christians and Mohamme- 
ans adopted this division from the Hebrews; 
the Greeks and Romans received it with the 
introduction of Christianity after the reign of 
Tbeodosius. The mames of the successive 
days were those of the seven heavenly bodies 
with which the old Egyptian astronomers were 
most familiar; the sun, the moon, and five 
planets, which, however, they did not name as 
we do in order of their nearness to the sun, 
but successively as Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, 
Venus and Saturn. This institution of the 
week, though originating in the Old Testa- 
ment and propagated in the New, spread much 
further and faster than the truths on which it 
was built; the Roman names of the planets 
and of the days over which they presided were 
those of their own divinities, and the Teuton- 
ic nations from which wo descend, while they 
retained the sun and the moon, substituted, 
for the other five days, the corresponding 
names of their own mythology. Hence, our 
English week is an early Jewish institution 
with Pagan names; the sun's day, the moon's 
day, Tuisec's day, Woden's day, Thor's day, 
Friga's day, Seater's day. It is remarkable 
that the week is recognized by the Brahminic 
astronomers, the days being named from the 
same planets and in the same order as that of 
the Egyptians, but beginning with Friday, or 
the day of Venus. The Egyptian week began 
on Saturday. The people of China and Thibet 



have a week of five days, named from Trh«t 
they consider the five elements, iron, wood, 
water, feathers and earth. 



The Spider's Industry. 

A room in a house of one of the principal 
ecclesiastics in Oporto was set apart for the re- 
ception of a quantity of maize, or Indian 
corn, which had been threshed out. It is well 
known that each of these grains of wheat 
must be, at least, as heavy as three or four 
grains of our common wheat. On visiting 
this room one day, its owner perceived a grain 
of the maize suspended from the ceiling of the 
room by a single thread thrown out by a spi- 
der, and which was, from time to time, gradu- 
ally but slowl}' drawn upwards. Surprised at 
ihis very unusual sight, he invited several per- 
sons to witness if, and amonj^st o hers my three 
informants. What the mctives of the spider 
were, in endeavoring to secure this heavy 
grain of wheat, and draw it up to its nest on 
the ceiling, I will not attempt to account, for, 
as it is so contrary to the usual habits of these 
interesting insects; but it is a curious fact, 
that a single thread thrown out from the body 
of a spider should be able to bear the weight 
it did. — E, Jesxe^ in Once i Week. 



WAR MISCELLANY, 



The Charge of Marat at Eylaa. 

It is at Eylau, says the hiHtorian. that Mu- 
rat always appears in his most terrible aspect. 
This battle, fought in mid-winter, in 1807, was 
the most important and bloody one that had 
then occurred. France and Russia had never 
before opposed t?uch strength to each other, 
and a complete victory on either side would 
have settled the fate of Europe ; Bonaparte 
reKiained in possession of the field, and that 
was all; no victory was ever so like a defeat. 

The field of Eylau was covered with snow, 
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and the little ponds that Uy scattered OTer it 
were frozen sufBcientlj hard to bear the artil- 
lery. Seventy-one thousand men oi^ one side, 
and eighty-five thousand on the other, arose 
Arom the frozen field on which they had slept 
the night of Feb. 0th, without tent or coyer- 
ing, to battle for a continent. Augureau, on 
the left, was utterly routed in the morning. — 
Advancing through a snow storm so thick he 
could not see the enemy, the Russian cannon 
mowed down his ranks with their destructive 
fire, while the Cossack cavalry, whicn were 
ordered to charge, came thundering on, almost 
hittiog the French infantry with their long 
lancep before they were visible through the 
storm. 

Hemmed in end overthrown, the whole di- 
vision, composed of 16.000 men. with the ex- 
ception of 1,500, were captured or slain. Just 
then the snow storm clearing up, revealed to 
Napoleon the peril to which he was brought and 
he immediately ordered a grand charge by the 
Imperial Guard aind the whole cavsilry. Noth- 
ing was further from Bonaparte's wishes or ex- 
pectation, than the bringing of bis reserve in- 
to the engngement at this early stage of the 
battle, but there was no other resource left 
him. 

Murat sustained his high reputation on this 
occasion, and proved himself, for the hun- 
dredth time, worth of^ the great confidence 
Napoleon placed in him. Nothing could be 
more imposing than the battle field at this mo- 
ment. Bonaparte and the Empire trembled in 
the balance, while Murat prepared to lead 
down his cavalry to save them. Seventy 
squadrons, making in all 14,000 well mounted 
men, began to move over the Aope, with' the 
Old Guard marching sternly behind. 

Bonaparte, it is said, was more agitated at this 
erisis than when, a moment before, he was so 
near being captured by the Russians. But as 
he saw those seventy squadrons come down on 
a plunging trot, pressing hard after the white< 
plume of Murat, that streamed through the 
snow storm far in front, a smile passed over 
his oountenance. 

,The earth groaned and trembled as they 



passed, and the sabres above the dark and 
angry mass below, looked like the foam of a 
sea wave as it crests on the deep. The rattling 
of their armor, and the muffled thunder of 
their tread, drowned all the roar of battle, as 
with firm, set array and swift, sleady motion, 
they bor« down with their terrible front on the 
foe. 

The shock of that immense host was like a 
falling mountain, and the front line of the Rus- 
sian army went down like frost-work before it. 
Then commenced a protracted fight of hand to 
hand, and sword to sword, as in the cavalry 
action at Echmuhl. The clashing of steel was 
like the ringing of countless hammers, and 
horses and riders were blended in wild confu- 
sion together ; the ilussian reserve was ordered 
up, and on these Murat fell with his fierce 
horsemen, crushing and trampling them down 
by thousands. But the obstinate llusHians dis- 
dained to fly, and rallied sgain and again, so 
that it was no longer cavalry charging on in- 
fantry, but squadrons of horse galloping 
through broken hosts that, gathering into knots 
still disputed, with unparalleled bravery, the 
red and rent field. 

It was during this strange fight that Murat 
was seen to perform one of those desperate 
deeds for which he was so renowned. Excited 
to the highest pitch of passion by the obstacles 
that opposed him, he seemed endowed with ten 
fold strength, and looked more like a super- 
human being treading down helpless mortals, 
than an ordinary man. Amid the roar of ar- 
tillery and the rattling of musketry and falling 
of sabre strokes like lightning about him, that 
lofty white plume never once went down, while 
ever and anon it was seen glaring through the 
smoke of battle, the star of hope to Napoleon, 
and showing that his <' right arm'' was still 
uplifted and striking for Tiotory. 

He raged like an unloosed lion amid the foe; 
and his eyes, always terrible in battle, burned 
with increased lustre, while his elear and steady 
Totoe, keard, above the turmoil of strife, was 
werik more than a thousand tmmpets to cheer . 
on his followers. At length, seeing a knot of 
Russian soldiers that for a long time had kept 
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up a deyouring fire upon his men, he wheeled 
his horse and drove at fall gallop upon their 
leTelled muskets. A few of his guards, that 
never allowed that white plume to leave their 
sight, charged after him. Without waiting to 
count his foes, he seized his bridle in his teetli 
and with his pistol in one hand and his drawn 
sword in the other, burst in headlong fury up- 
on them, and scattered them as a hurricane 
had swept by. Murat was a thunderbolt on that 
day, and the. deeds that were wrought by him 
will furnish themes for the poet and the painter. 
Ere the end of this dreadful war, we shall 
doubtless have heroes of our own to honor with 
recitals as daring and sublime as any that hare 
haloed the history of the past. God grant that 
the greatest achievements of the war may be 
on the side of the Right ! 



NEWS SUMMARY. 



NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 



There is yet vitality in the army. Banks 
has made a successful push into the Red River 
region. Grant, routing the enemy at Port 
OibdOD, pushed eastward and captured Jack- 
son, then following the railroad to Vicksburg, 
after five pitched battles aud five decisive vic- 
tories over the forces of Gens. Johnston and 
Pemberton, invested that stronghold of the 
rebellion, taking 10,000 prisoners and more 
than 100 pieces of heavy artillery. 

Stirring events in the East give evidence that 
something is likewise to be expected in that 
quarter. Gen. Hooker is now known to have 
battered the enemy across the Rappahannock 
very severely, to have killed and wounded 
tome 18,000 of his men, to have captured 
5,000 priseners, and but for the shameful fail- 
ure of the 11th corps, would undoubtedly have 
vanquished them completely. This failure, 
however, so disconcerted his plans and forced 
him into disadvantageous ground that it was 
deemed best to recross the river, where it wonld 
be easier to prepare for an irresistible advance. 
The skill with which Hooker handkd his troops 
in the fearfal engagement of May 2d and 8d, 



and the cool courage manifested by him, have 
inspired confidence in his future, notwithstand- 
ing his temporary rebuff. 

But why should we suffer these repeated 
failures ? That is a question we would put di- 
rectly to the powers that be. We have men 
enough for an army whose march should be 
resistless and overwhelming. '^Vhr, then, this 
piece-meal slaughter of our brave citizen sol- 
diery ? Why not raise an army so large as to 
move upon the enemy like an avelanche, crush- 
ing him once and forevw? Why not have 
done this at first ? 

But of what use are these regrets ? We are 
somehow, doubtless, under the general guid- 
ance of Providence, and, if the war is not 
managed in our way, let us hope that it will, 
at last, be terminated in God's way. He may 
have grander results in view ihan we have — 
let us hope a more enduring basis for our free 
Institutions than we would have builded for 
ourselves. 

Kx- Congressman Vallandingham, for violent 
and defiant speeches against the war and the 
Government, has been court martialed by order 
of Gen. Burnside, and sentencei to be sent 
south. 



FOREIGN NEWS. 



Matters in England are looking better. The 
people are more and more disposed to range 
themselves on the side of justice and good gov. 
ernment, and ihe cabinet are compelled by the 
power of a more christian public sentiment 
than they possess themselves to assume a more 
reasonable attitude towards this country. Mr. 
Seward and Mr. Adams are deserving of ered- 
it tor the able and prudent manner in which 
they have managed the important and delicate 
questions which have several times threatened 
to involve us in a foreign war. 

The Polish insurrection still goes forward, 
and there is hn evident disposition on the part 
of France and other powers to take sides with 
the Poles. The Emperor Alexander manifests 
a disposition to deal moderately with the in- 
surrectionists, however, and it is not unlikely 
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that he will cosusent to ftn iuiportAot modifier- 
tioD of his former polioj towards that oppress* 
ed people. 

The French army in Mexico is still making 
)>ut poor progress towords the subjugation ot 
that poor distracted people. 



EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 



Kew and Splendid Premium !— In ad- 
dition to the Strawberries offered as prizes in 
the last number, we now offer the Craig Mi- 
croscope, described in this number, for every 
club of 8 dollar subscriptions — each subscrib- 
er being entitled to the strawberry premium. 



The Editor Abroad-— Though seeming, 
by Hiia number of ihe Farmkr. to he at home, 
it is, nevertheless, true that we arc quite re- 
mote from Wisconsin, even at the Capital of 
the Nation — not in the capacity of an office- 
seeker, however, but rather, and solely, on 
behalf of the State Agricultural Society, whose 
interests we are endeavoring to represent in 
the matter of a claim against the breeches 
pocket of Uncle Samuel. A clever old gentle- 
man is Uncle S., but some of his boys some- 
times behave in euch a manner as to almost 
belie their parentage. In truth, some of them 
are what a Iloosier would call right down scaly 
fellert, unduly witholdiug what belongeth to 
others, and again, '^'gathering where thej' had 
not strewn." And the Treasury — is it not like 
the "mills of God," which not only "grind 
slow, but grind exceeding small ? '' 

Incidentally, since our leave of home, we 
have been visiting the Agricultural Colleges of 
the country, of which a full account will be 
given hereafter in the Educational Department. 

Our journey to this point has been made via 
Milwaukee, Detroit, Suspension Bridge, Lake 
Seneca, Albany, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore. We shall return through Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio, in order to take other institu- 
tions in oJir route. 

. In the absence of both of us, (Mrs. H. and 
Belf,) it is not impossible that the June No. 
irill present an nndae number of typographio- 



al and othar errors, though tbecare^u'tiO«;> nnti 
scholarship of the FA&MiB'sexceUen- uwi):pos- 
itor and proof-reader relieves us uf n^^Dly ;iU 
anxiety on that score. 



Editorial Notes of European Travel. 
-.LAUSAN^'s— Basle— The Rhine— June, 1862. 
— Lausanne, the capital of the Canton of Vaud, 
is a handsome old town, very conspicuously 
located upon three commanding hills, whence 
the view of surrounding mountains, valleys, 
and of charming Lake Leman, is extremely 
fine. History does not inform us of its origin, 
but unmistakeable traces of a Boman road to- 
gether with a recently discovered subterranean 
passage in the wood of Vaux, full of works of 
Romnu art, leave no room for doubt that this 
placo has been the abode of a:an for many long 
centuries. Its present population is not far 
from 10,000. 

The fine old cathedral, which cannot fail to 
attract the attention of the stranger, was built 
in the year 1000, and consecrated by Pope 
Gregory X. The College— also somewhat fa- 
mous—was established in 1687. 

In mor« recent history, Lausanne is noted 
for having been the residence of Gibbon while 
he wrote his famous history of the Decline of 
the Roman Empire, and of Kemble, known so 
long and favorably in the dramatic world. 

Many of the buildings, particularly the more 
ancient ones, are of a stone known as Molasse, 
a very compact material capable of a long con- 
tinued and very remarkable resistance to the 
action of the atmosphere. It is found in the 
chain of hills known as the Jorat, which are 
likewise further noted for the beautiful vine- 
yards that clothe its southward slopes and yield 
a delicious wine. Much of the fuel consumed 
in the city and country is derived from the 
coal pits that lie between it and the village of 
Vevay. 

In the College and other public buildings 
are many paintings and relics of ancient art, 
but other things beyond are fraught with more 
interest to me just now, and so I have said 
Qood bye to Lausanne, and am dashing my 
way to the Rhine. 
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The railroad leads me through the beautiful 
plain which spreads out between Basle and 
Lausanne, and affords me once more a glimpse 
of broad fields, bearing rich crops of grain, 
of grass and roots. On my left are the grand 
old Jura Mountains, shutting out from my view 
the fields of sunny France. Every few mo- 
ments the whistle calls us to a halt at some 
station old or new — for be it known villages 
are sometimes born of railroads in the old 
world as well as the new — but the most of them 
present nothing worthy of note. But here is 
Iverdun, a town of considerable magnitude, 
and deserving of mention for that it introduces 
the northward traveler to the well known lake 
Keuchatel, along whose pleasant border the 
railroad winds its way. For some time after 
the road was completed to Iverdim, the only 
link between it and the oxtremiiy of the lake 
was by hosit : hut tli« i u lung public could not 
long endure JransporsMti-m so slow, and now 
I am viewing the lake nn the right, and the 
mountiiins on my left, at the rate of thirty 
miles an hour. 

Another scream of the locomotive, and the 
Station guards shout in at the windows, "Neu- 
chatel! Neuchatel! " But what of it? Noth- 
ing, only that this is the place famous in all 
the world for the manufacture of clocks and 
watches It is a dingy looking old Swiss town, 
lying rather low, and presenting no particular 
attractions to the eye of the stranger. Did I 
stop to visit the great factories which fill the 
world with the best of time-keepers ? No ; for 
the reason that there are no great manufacto- 
ries there. The Swiss have not yet learned to 
apply machinery to the manufacture of watch- 
es, and have no need, therefore, for large 
establishments. On the contrary, of the thou- 
sands of NeuchateUrt who devote their lives to 
this business, each one giving himself exclu- 
sfvely to a certain branch of the manufacture 
takes the material to his own home and there 
does the work assigned him. When a quantity 
of that particular article is completed, he takes 
(hem to the workman who next has need of 
them; he to another, and so on, until, at last, 
Ihe several parts have found their way into the 



hands of the man or men whose business it is 
to put them together; when the clocks or 
watches thus finished are turned over t« the 
capitalist who furnished the material and by 
whose order the work was executed by all. 

In this connection I should not omit to men- 
tion that quite in contradiction of the senti- 
ment contained in the old adage, '*The shoe- 
maker puts shoes on everybody's feet but his 
own," almost every public building in Swit- 
zerland is provided with a great clock — very 
many of them announcing the hour by means 
of a pleasing chime of bells. 

Off again. Good bye ! ye watchmakers ! 
If at any time in the progress of your art you 
should chance to discover some simple method 
of converting minutes into days and days into 
years, thus prolonging the life of man, be so 
good as to let' me know at your earliest con- 
venience — by the sub-Atlantic Telegraph, if 
you please ! 

Lake Bienne ! much smaller than Neuchatel, 
but still a pretty feature of the landscape. At 
Soleure we touch the river Aar, a branch of 
the Rhine. Aarburg and Liestal are passed, 
and Bale, Basle or Basel — as it is variously 
written and pronounced — is in view. Hardly 
in view either, for it is night, and but little is 
visible save the thousands of lights which, 
glaring and glimmering high and low, prove 
to my curious eye that this city also is built 
on hilly ground. 

I am directed to the •* Motel de le Savage," 
which, after a little time, I succeed in finding. 
Hotel of tbe Savage ! not a very inviting name 
to be sure, but a really good horel, neverthe- 
less. 

I have risen with the morning light, and am 
standing on the banks of the glorious old 
Rhine ! The sun pours a flood of golden light 
across the flowing stream and gilds the old city 
into a richness and a beauty not its own. But 
my thoughts dwell most on the river, of which 
I have a thousand times read and dreamed, 
whose name is classic in history, in painting 
and in poetry. Who can think of it without 
the association of strange scenes in the far 
feudal past of poetic legends, of more recent. 
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yet [quaint and delightful, vintage scenes in 
the far-famed vineyards that for many centu- 
ries have clothed its sunny banks ? And this 
is really the Rhine — this full-flowing tide be- 
fore me I 1 accept it all as a reality — the riv- 
er and my own identity — and salute this old 
river as a patriarch come down from the glori- 
ous past ! 

The Rhine divides the city, and although 
there are bridges of stone, the light and gaily 
painted ferry boats, with striped awning 
screens, are plying back and forth for the ac- 
commodation of the people, who seem to so 
love the old river as to prefer the ferry, at two 
SfUB, to the bridges at nothing. 

The chime of Cathedral bolls reminds me 
that it is Sunday. After service, I so far in- 
dulged my curiosity as to stroll out into differ- 
ent portions of the city as a preliminary to the 
more careful inspection of whatever of most 
interest the city presents'. Among the finest 
public buildings there are the old Cathedral, 
the Library— containing 60,000 volumes, many_ 
valuable manuscripts,, paintings and antiqui- 
ties — a theological seminary, a gymnasium 
(training school, similar to our college), with 
twelve professors, a polytechnic school, a uni- 
versity with twenty-four professors, the Agri- 
cultural School, and the Erasmus College. The 
Cathedral was built in 1,009, and will probably 
last another decade of centuries without be- 
coming dilapidated. The Botanical Garden 
affords many attractions. The Library con- 
nected with it is said to be the richest of its 
kind in the world. 

The Agricultural School of Basel has been 
in existence for years and is full of interest ; 
but as I have in contemplation a series of ar- 
ticles on the Industrial Schools of Europe, I 
need not dwell upon this one in this connec- 
tion. 

Agriculturally considered, the Canton of 
Basel is one of the finest of Switzerland ; while 
as a manufacturing and commercial city, Basle 
(which is the capital of the Canton) is the first 
town in Switzerland. Its chief manufactures 
are paper, silk, gloves, leather, printed cottons, 



hosiery and jewelry, in the interest of which 
there are several large establishments. 

Being near the head of navigation of the 
Rhine, and at the same time on the very bor* 
ders of France and Germany, it is natural that 
it should be, as it is, the entrepot of the com- 
merce of Switzerland with those Empire? and 
with the so called Low Countries. 



Aiken's Knitting Machine Again.— 

** I can knit with it men's socks, ready to fin- 
ish, for 10 cents a pair, and make from Si 75 
to $2 a day ; women's long hose .it 15 cents a 
pair, and make the same per day ; and I am 
crippled with one hand. People that think 
there is no profit in them are people who know 
nothing about them. There is ]irofit all the 
while you are working the machine, but none 
when it is idle. I can knit enough in one vionth 
to pay for the machine, and tlicn the machine 
will be as good as new. They are not liable to 
get out of order. A needle will carelessly get 
broken once in a while, but five cents will re- 
place it; a set of needles will last from three 
to five years.'* — Extract from a letter of Jf. R. 
Beebee, Platteville, Wis. 

See Farmer Prospectus, or address Branson 
& Elliot, 120 Lake St. Chicago. 



CONDENSED CORRESPONDENCE. 

Asparagus, Queries, Recipes. —Ray- 
mond, Wis. May 15, 18C3.~Mr. Editor :— 
The article on Asparagus, in a late number of 
the Farmer, ended just where many house- 
keepers would feel the most interest. That 
taught us how to cultivate it; the next thing 
is how to cook it. My way is this : Break off 
the shoots while the heads are solid, as low 
down as they will snap readily ; wash them, 
cut them in pieces an inch in length ; boil them 
about twenty minutes, or till tender, in just 
enough water to cover them, a little salted ; 
then pour in flour and water stirred free from 
lumps, BO as to make the soup about as thick , 
as thin cream or oyster soup; season with 
black pepper and butter. Cover the bottom of 
your dish with light bread, good biscuit, or 
crackers, and pour over it the asparagus and 
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soup, and you have a dish good enough for 
anybody. 

I have been told by some that they pour oflf 
the water and put in new, by doing which I 
think they lose half the goodness of the aspa- 
ragus. 

Will some one please give a good and simple 
recipe for making Sorghum cakes ? 

Will some of j'our numerous readers wiio 
have no trouble in coloring a jet black which 
will not crook please favor me through the 
Farmer, with their recipe ? 

I give you my recipe for coloring red which 
f have repeatedly used, and I have never failed 
•te have a beautiful, rich red. To one lb. of 
woeUn, take 8 oe. of madder, 8 oz. alum, 1 oz. 
cream tartar, uru\ 4 gallons of rain water. 
First, put t'he alum and cream tartar into the 
water ; raise to a boiling heat ; then put in 
the cloth and boil two hours; empty your ket- 
tle, rinse i'.e cloth in clean, cold water; put in 
as much water in the kettle as before, put in 
the madder, rub it fine in the water, raihc the 
dye to near a scalding heat, then put in the 
«loth ; keep it in constant motion one hour, 
boil five minute^, take it out, rinse in cold wa- 
ter thoroughly, :heii wash in strong soap suds. 
Mas. E. B. LooMTs. 



Information Wanted. — I have a horse 
that became a little knee-sprung at the .ago of 
two years. He grew worse. I began to work, 
him when he was four, and he still grew worse. 
I have tried different things to strengthen his 
knees, but I can get nothing to do them good. 
If any of your correspondents can inform mo 
of a remedy, I would be happy to hear from 
them. 

I believe it :i one of the worst things that 
a man c-in do tj keep a young horse on a plank 
floor. In my opinion that ij< what injured 
mine. A. L. 



Hops- — PosTviLLE, Alamakcc Co., Iowa. — 
•Will some of your subscribers give me inform- 
ation as to the best method of raising hops, i. 
e. the trimming of the roots and of drying &c. 
Wesley Cotton. 



LITERARY NOTICES. 



The Independent.— Thu'wocklyrcli^iou!', liter- 
ary, and family Jonrnal, edited by Rot. Henry W.ir«l 
Beecher, Rev. Josbaa I^eaTitt, D. D., and Theodore TiltuD, 
having a circulation, it is stated, more than double that 
of any similar nevrspaper in the world, gives notice In its 
issue of the first of January, that Its subscription price 
will not be increased, nor its sise diminished — that tho 
same terms, viz : Two DoIlar3 per Annum, will bocoutin* 
ued, notwithstandinR the great advance In white papur. 
The same array of distinguished contributors, including 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Uev. Messrs. Uatfleld and Cnyler, 
Horace Orocley, Whittier tlie poet, and others, also a ser- 
mon by Mr. Beachcr, will continue to enrich its columns. 

Ackno'wledgineuts are due to the following 
named gentlemen for documents of much interest; 

To X. A. Willard, A. M. , Little Falls, for a pamphlet on 
Cheese Dairying in Herkimer county. 

To Henry S. Randall, LL. D., of Cortland, N. Y., for 
" Fine Wool Sheep Husbandry " — ^a valuable work of 124 
pages, appropriate to the times. 

To Dr. E. Pugh, President of Penn. State Agricultural 
College, fur a Report on the condition and p\ ocresa of 
that institution ; alsefor the "Fifth Report of Bxperi- 
ments on the Feeding of Bbeep. By J. B. Lawes, F. R. 
S., &c., and Dr. J. H. Gilbort, F. R. S., &c., England— the 
same having l>een forwarded to us through him by the 
authors, who likewise have our cordial thanks. 

We Khali carefully disnect the above works as early as 
opporiuiiity will piM mit. aiui give their avHilab'e contents 
to onr reader*. 

To In'.;niliam Gou'.il; of Leaver Dam: HHto!:am. Uan- 
fold tt Co., and otherij for Nursery Calal.''i;t:«-ji 



STATKMENT 



OP THE 

Madi^^on Mutual Insurance Company, 

FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
DECEMBER 31, A. D., lSti'2. 
Made to the Qovemor of the State of ^v iaeonsin, as re j 
quired by the proviTioDS of chanter ]03, of the Gtrseral ! 
Laws of 1858. | 

Total amount of accamulatloas, $327,461- VI . 

t'ASSKTd. 
Unimpaired premium notes of 

policy holders $281,000 07 

Cash on hand and due from 

poHcy nolders and agents, 

for cash premmms, 45>4d4 60 

OflBce fhroiture and fixtures, . . . 1,000 00 327,464 67 

Whole No. policies issusd 20,061 

Am't of outstanding risks thereon $15,962,000 00 

Nnmber of policlea issued in 1862, 7,706 

Am't of outstanding risks thereon $6,069,818 00 

Am't premium notes thereon, 108,828 98 

Am*t cash premiums thereon, less commis- 

Bionsto agents, 45,727 80 

Am't interest received, {172 18 

Total amH losses reported during 1S62, $17,744 16 

Total am*t losses paid durihg 18' 2, 89 in 

number, , 21.413 97 

AmH olaimed for loss, resisted as fraudulent 2,000 00 

Losses adjusted and due none. 

Losses adjusted and not dae none. 

Losses unadjusted, 293 8S 

All other claims a'^alnst the eompany, 9T 60 

Am*t paid for adyertisli g and postage, 1,763 66 

Am*tpaid for printing 640 M 

AmH paid for policj sumps, 600 00 

Am't paid taxes to ComV Internal Revenue 82 02 

Expenses paid, indndlng all compensation 

to Offloert and Directors, stationery, exuna 

clerk hire, ftael, lights, and other incident- 

alexpenses ^ 7,290 08 
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Water for the PrairiM. 

BY D. s. cuariss, of the aemy. 

This ii an interesting topic — one upon wliich 
we have thought and planned very much ever 
since we became acquainted with the peculiar- 
ities of the Prairtfs: we have ftometimes writ- 
ten upon the subject and wondered that abler 
hands had not taken it up» and furnished in- 
structiye papers upon it for the Patent Office 
Reports, which are unquestionably the most 
widely useful documents published by our 
GoTernment ; and we hare a lively hope that 
this important matter will not be longer neg- 
lected by those amply able to elucidate it. 

Efpkcts of Good Watkr. — Beautiful is wa- 
ter, and rich in health and vigor and pleasure ; 
and the effects of a full supply on the enjoy- 
ment of a people is hardly calculable — cer- 
tainly but inadequately appreciated, unless 
when once deprived of it. 

Particularly, where good water is scarce or 
procured at considerable cost, is t^at full hab- 
it of cleanliness, so conducive to Jjigh health 
and comfort and moral elevation, too miich 
neglected. Nor will sufficient drink bo fur- 
nished to animals, by which they will be ca- 
pable of supplying that full vigor of flesh, 
fleece, milk and service, which would result 
from ample drink ; nor will the same quantity 
of food do a^ much good, on scant drink, at 
different seasons. Unless we have observed 
the bountiful results of plentiful drink — par- 
ticularly of foft water — can we appreciate its 
value ; but those who do under-stand it could 
hardly be induced by any means to dispense 
with the use of soft water for drinking, cook- 



ing and bathing ; nor would they withold it 
from their animals. 

Frequent, even daily washing of the whole 
person is conducive to health and strength ; 
but particularly so on our broad prairies where 
there is more constant exposure to sun, dust 
and wind, are more frequent ablutions neces- 
sary to secure the same measure of health, 
than is needed in forest or shaded localitits. 

Certainly this is a too much neglected sub- 
ject, and cannot be too earnestly pressed upon 
the consideration of those who inhabit the 
prairies and extended plains of the West, and 
new States generally, where the people are so 
eagerly engrossed in money making that they 
scarcely have a moment to study or think of 
their highest />er«07iaZ 'comfort, so easily attain- 
able. And all who know anything about it 
must concede that no other practice does more 
to promote health and elasticity of mind and 
body than habitual bathing. 

Hence, no other temporal blessing is of great- 
er importance than an adequate supply of soft 
water; and if he <<who makes two blades of 
grass to grow where but one grew before, is a 
benefactor," then how eminently is he also a 
benefactor who is instrumental in securing 
abundant supplies of good water in destitute 
locations. 

These remarks are principally called forth 
by the lack of water on the Broad Prairies.. 

Distribution of Blessings. — Many per- 
sons, aware of this apparent destiiutiou of wa- 
ter on the prairies, are deterred from settling 
upon them; and hence, these extensive fertile 
regions, so surpassingly favorable for aj^ri cul- 
ture, remain comparatively useless to the tliou- 
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sands of population who need them, and would 
otherwise speedily settle and open i;p splendid 
farms all over them. 

ProyidencCy.in the dispensation of physical 
blessings or resources over the fa<^e of the 
world, has ohservcd a just system of equiva- 
lents — ofifsettlng or recompensing one deficien- 
cy with some other resource. The absence of 
timber is made up with cleared, pleasant fields 
ready for the plow ; the absence of water with 
handsome pastures and meadows ready for the 
scythe ; and the necessary labor required to 
dig cisterns, and basins, and underground 
ditches, is repaid by deliverance from the hard, 
dirty, weary toil of chopping and ** logging 
oflf" heavy timber; and the convenience of 
running water is offset by freedom from vexa- 
tion in plowing among stumps and roots and 
stones. 

Adsekce of Water vrom the Pba.iri£S. — 
This lack of water is, iu reality, only appar- 
ent, as there is a resource within the reach and 
power of every farm owner, which is capable 
of affording a more convenient and wholesome 
supply, and at less expense, than is usually 
enjoyed by those who live in regions favored 
with brooks and springs — although even the 
latter class may, and had better, avail them- 
selves of this facility, as well as those on the 
prairies, who, being destitute of springs and 
brooks, must rely upon Rain Water, which is 
our chief subject. 

This idea of inequality of advantages for 
residence, results in the minds of many from 
taking a narrow view of things, which per- 
ceives only a certain lack, without seeing the 
compensating advantages for the same defi- 
ciency. Failing to take a broad and rational 
view of all the facts and resources, this lack 
of water, in regions so capable of feeding mil- 
lions with richest provisions, seems to present 
an oversight in Providence. To have spread 
out before the inspection of man such vast, 
inviting tracts, upon which health, plenty and 
easy labor might be exyoyed, and yet withold 
a necessary so indispensible as water, would 
be strange ; and, were it' irremediable, it would 



be lamentable. But such is not the case. Up- 
on this, as upon many other subjects, men oft- 
en take but a partial view of the faots, and 
hence their judgments are erroneous. Abun- 
dant rains faU upon these prairie districts, as 
several years in Michigan, Illinois and Wis- 
consin fully prove to mo; though somewhat 
less snow, yet as much rain falls here as in 
most portions of the United States. 

Proofs by the Bain Guage. — The indica- 
tions by various rain guages, recorded for sey- 
eral years, at different localities, on the great 
Lakes and the Mississippi river, show that the 
average depth of water — ^rain and snow — 
which annually falls on the whole surface of 
that bolt of country between St. Anthony's 
Falls north, and Cincinnati south, is about two 
and a half feet. This is a vast quantity, and 
did it not regularly pass off, by currents, ab- 
sorption and evaporation, the entire country 
would soon be submerged. Even in a single 
month, sometimes, as much as six to seven 
inches of water falls on this region. This yast 
quantity of water, annually, showered upon 
those splendid prairies, is a beautiful as well 
as blessed spectacle, delightful to contempUte, 
as well as enjoy. 

Roofs and Cisterns. — All interested parties 
may collect as much of this as is necesary for 
farm and home purposes, with little trouble 
and expense, in various ways, some of which 
will be distinctly pointed out in the following 
pages. A more definite idea of the quantity 
of water which falls from the clouds may be 
formed by considering the fact that over four 
hundred hogsheads may be collected from the 
roof of an ordinary 80x40 foot barn, annually ; 
enough to supply drink to a goodly number of 
stock, the year round, even though they got no 
drink from any other source. A hogshead 
contains about thirty-two pails of water, and 
four hundred hogsheads about 12,800 pailsfUl. 
Allowing four pailsful to each creature— a lib- 
eral allowance— per day, taking all seasons of 
the year, and this supply will afford drink for 
nine head the year round, or 3,200 head for 
one day. But there are many monlhs of the 
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year, when, in the dryest prairies, stook get 
drink from low and hollow places on the farm, 
without having recourse to this supply collect- 
ed from the roof. Thus, at least a dozen head 
could be annually furnished with drink from 
the water which falls on an ordinary barn roof 
in the absence of wells and streams. 

With a little digging and plastering in the 
low spots and basins of the fields, at trifling 
expense, more or less water may be retaned 
after showers for stock, and saye drawing on 
the regular cisterns untU very dry times. 
These field basins can be made more or less 
capacious and permanent, according to the 
judgment of the owners : very cheap ones oft- 
en answer a good purpose. 

Incidental tp these suggestions for supply!: g 
needed |water to farms on dry prairies, it is 
pertinent here to allude to another mode, some 



in all respects, of cloud water over earth wa- 
ter ; as well for barn as household purposes, 
as well in watered as in destitute localities. 

Cost op Cistbkns vs. Wells. — Substantial 
cisterns, of sufficient capacity to receiye this 
roof water, can b.e n^de at considerably less 
expense than most of the wells on the prairies, 
while they need not be more than half as deep 
as the shallow ones, nor one-fourth the depth 
of the de^^p ones, rendering it far easier to 
raise the water ; and besides, these oisierns 
can be placed wherever convenience may dic- 
tate, which is not the case with wells. Every 
good farm or farmer has, or soon will have, a 
good bam, from the roof of which the cistern 
may be continually filled with wholesome w &- 
ter ; and, as before stated, a sufficient ciste; n 
will not cost as much as the cheapest wells, 
nor one- quarter as much as the dearest ones. 



times resorted to, as well for this object as to . on elevated prairies. Many of (iie wells in 



improve the productiveness of the land, by 
making it dry and warm. 

Some operators have been much and happily 
surprised by unexpectedly obtaining a tolera- 
ble supply of water for stock from thorough 
underdraining with "mole ditches," And in 
other ways — where side ditches are led and 
flow into a larger main ditch, when a consid- 
erable rivulet of water soon appears and con- 
tinues permanently, even in fields and ravines 
where no water was before known or suspect- 
ed ; and this in consequence of most soils be- 
ing saturated more or less with cold water, at 
two or three feet depth, though we are unaware 
6f it, and which renders some of our seeming- 
ly dryest fields cold and sour, producing only 
dwarfed, sluggish vegetation, compared with 
that which grows on warm, well drained fields. 

Thus our lands are greatly benefitted by the 
same process which affords us a reliable sup- 
ply of good water for stock ; and teaches us a 
wholesome lesson. 

But substantial eistertu mubt be the great 
and general reliance where there is no brook 
water. And this is the chief point or central 
idea of our article— to show their use and 
practicability, together with the superiority. 



the prairie districts cost from one to two hun- 
dred dollars, and rarely less than fifty dollars ; 
while in any locality goci and ample cisterns 
— both house and bam — with good pumps, can 
be made for this lowest sum, even less, which 
will furnish abundant pure, soft water for all 
culinary, bathing, and washing operations at 
the dwelling, and for stock at the bam ; and 
all within reach, under cover, and raised with 
ease by pumps, in pleasant contrast with the 
heavy tugging incident to deep wells and dis- 
tant springs and brooks. 

In some places, too, in the prairie regions, 
the rain water is collected in reservoirs above 
ground, then drawn out through faucets into 
vats for washing iheep, which is much easier 
and better done, and with less water, than 
where the hard water ef streams is used. This 
fact is well worth consideration by sheep grow- 
ers. Then a second benefit may be derived 
from the water thus collected and used : the 
vat being above ground, after the washing is 
done, the water, by a very little trouble, can 
be drawn off to trrigaU the garden, or other 
contiguous grounds, which will be found very 
fertilizing. 

Every one acquainted with its effects well 
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knows that the benefits of irrigation to crops 
are very great, and will alone pajr well for the 
cost of this operation, which so readily secores 
the twofold use of rain water. Those who are 
not satisfied of this fact should obserre the 
rich and thrifty eflfects, upon meadows and 
some other crops, of water standing a day or 
two on them, after heayy showers. 

The roofage of house and shed for a good 
dwelling is usually equal to that of the bam, 
where a large quantity of soft water may be 
continually collected in a good cistern, which 
eyery owner of a farm is able to haye, with 
good pump and sink attached. But cisterns 
for the house should be deeper and narrower 
than for the barn — say twelve to fifteen fe^t 
deep, that the water may be cooler for drink- 
ing. They should also be divided by a parti- 
tion wall, with a filter of some kind ; there 
are various ways of making them, at small 
cost. If the partition wall be of porous brick 
or stone, it will answer the purpose very well 
as a filterer ; though a regular one, which can 
be changed or renewed, as may De needed, is 
better. The apartment into which the wafer 
runs from the eave conductors should bo a few 
inches deeper than the one out of which the 
water is drawn for use ; then the impurities 
and sediments will settle to the bottom of the 
former, and clear water will always bo afford- 
ed for use for all purposes. 

Besides being more healthful to drink, and 
pleasant for washing, soft or cloud water is 
far better for all culinary purposes. All meats 
and vegetables cooked in it w ill have better 
flavor and be more wholesome, while tea and 
cofifce are more quickly made in it, and their 
finest aroma more perfectly preserved. An 
English physician, who has carefully examined 
the subject, writes: "Hard water for cooking 
is decidedly bad ; many vegetables are nearly 
spoiled by being cooked in it ; and it is diffi- 
cult to get a good infUsion of tea or coffee in 
it; the water used in the city of London re- 
quires full one-fifth more of tea and coffee to 
obtain an infusion of equal strength as that 
which is obtained in soft water." 



Bzperienced tasters, those in the habitual 
use of it, can readily distinguish by the taste 
tea and coffee made in soft water, by its richer 
flayor and superior strength. 

And those who hate become accustomed to 
it like the taste of rain water f^om clean cis- 
terns evefi better than good well water ; while 
after a little season of using it, the water 
drawn from these deeper cisterns will be found 
palatable, cold enough, and will be found to 
quench thirst more satisfactorily than colder 
water. Such is the experience of the writer. 

Then it is well known that apothecaries caa 
not make as good tinctures and deooctions with 
hard water, but always use soft or distilled 
water. Besides, the teakettles and other uten- 
sils do not get coated and filled up with lime, 
in the use of rain water. 

This is an advantage that will be appreciat- 
ed, particularly by tidy housewives. 

Safety aoaikst Fire.— In dwellings and 
other buildings where water is collected in re- 
servoirs above the floors, or oven in shallow 
cisterns, it can be more quickly and easily 
used in case of fire, than when deep wells or 
distant springs must be resorted to; a consid- 
eration of no small importance, particularly 
in rural districts and small villages, where 
there are no fire engines. Where these reser- 
voirs are known to be kept in order and filled, 
in the buildings, the cheapened cost of insur- 
ing them will nearly pay the expense of them. 

MoBB CoxDrt'iVK TO Goon Health. — But 
here is really found the most interesting argu- 
ment in favor of the habitual use of cloud wa- 
ter. Besides the convenience and cheapness 
resulting from a supply of water by this mode, 
there is another and superior recommendation 
to its universal adoption, for both man and beast 
— that is ih^ prewrvation of health. 

This important consideration will not be un- 
heeded by wise and thoughtful persons in ar- 
ranging a comfortable residcMico. in country 
or city, in watered regions or the destitute 
prairies ; in this respect it is everywhere equal- 
ly valuable. 

It is a well established fact that the stomaeh 
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and bowels are far less liable to derangement 
and disease, — to be attacked by epidemics — 
under the uniform use of soft water, than 
where hard water is used. This will be con- 
firmed bj the testimony of scientific and med- 
ical men everywhere, who hare examined the 
subject carefully. 

Choleb A.— During the cholera seasons of 
1848-9, the writer of this had an opportunity 
of seeing this fact clearly demonstrated. He, 
spent the springi summer and autumn, during 
the prevalence of that ft-ightful epidemic, in 
one of the Mississippi cities, one portion of 
which lies below the high bluffs, on the flat 
near the riyer's edge ; while the other portion 
is high above, on the rocky bluffs, where it is 
almost impossible to dig wells, or reach water 
in the ground, so that a resort to cisterns is 
the only alternative of obtaining water for any 
use ; and little or no earth water is used till 
you go some distance back into the country. 
The consequence was that scarcely a case of 
cholera, fever or diarrhoea has occurred among 
the residents on the bluffs, and not one that 
proved fatal, nor was there a fatal case of dys- 
entery or summer complaint among the child- 
ren; while in the lower town, where earth 
water was used, those disease's raged with ma- 
lignant fatality, sweeping off old and young, 
and became so marked that, hundreds removed 
their abode to the upper town. 

With great unanimity Medical Reports, in 
regard to cholera and other epidemics, which 
we have read, state that oases of attack were 
rare, and still more rarely fatal, in families 
and communities that exclusively used rain 
water for all purposes, even in the most severe- 
ly afflicted localities, both in Europe and 
America ; while those epidemics were as uni- 
formly fatal where hard water was used ; and 
this result is as marked in cases of ** summer 
complaints*' as of malignant cholera. 

A French Commissioner of Health, writing 
upon this subject says : " It had been clearly 
ascertained, both in Paris and elsewhere, that 
that rain water is a prophylactic (antidote) to 
cholera, and that the disease has never proved 
an epidemic in any city where rain water was 



exolusively used." And he recommends **the 
general use of soft water, at whatever expense 
it may be secured." 

Br. Hobbs, of Memphis, reports as follows : 
** That by the exclusive uso of cistern water 
cholera will speedily disappear and never re- 
turn; this is known bothlVom analysis and an 
experience of over twenty years ; *' and hence 
he <' recommends that it should be used, faith- 
fully, for all ptrsonal purposes." 

Prof. Sea, of Cincinnati, writes <* that it is 
a verified fact, which will stand the test of 
strictest investigation, that rain water used for 
drinking and cooking and bathing, instead of 
the hard water of wells, is a sure preventive 
of cholera and bowel complaints ; that no city 
or town exclusively supplied with soft or rain 
water ever suffers fVom epidemic cholera." 

Thus, it is unquestionably true, that the 
exclusive use of rain water is a preventive of 
epidemics and conducive to general good 
health. Testimonies of high order might be 
numerously multiplied, showing that the ha- 
bitual use of hard or earth water is the fruit- 
ful pre-inducing cause of disease and epidem- 
ics. But enough, perhaps, has been presented 
on this particular point, to secure the attention 
of intelligent, interested people; as well those 
who have easy access to earth water as those 
who have not, but are compelled to resort to 
cisterns ; for thp possession of vigorous health 
and seciurity from epidemics ia equally desira- 
ble by all, at whatever of expense attained. 

Even though hard water were obtained 
abundantly at small expense, still in the long 
run we should find a pecuniary saving in in- 
curring the expense of cisterns to secure soft 
water for personal uses, by the decreased loss 
of time and money in sickness, to say nothing 
of the increased strength, capacity and exhil- 
eration of joy, from continuous good health. 

SuFFEBiKO ON THE Pbaibies. — In years past 
we visited some neighborhoods on the broad 
western and southern prairies, where, tram 
general Scarcity of water, it was very scantily 
used, in both washing clothes and persons — 
and in bathing never ; while the animals abso- 
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lutelj suffered Tery much for the want of eTen 
moderate drink, and in some places they died 
in considerable numbers, it is belicTed, from 
this cause alone ; and the larger number which 
suryiTcd manifested but a feeble, sluggish life, 
making little or no thrift during a whole sea- 
son. And nearly all of this loss and suffering 
might hare been aToifled for the price of one 
good animal, if judiciously expended in mak- 
ing a cistern and temporary basins in the fields, 
as before suggested, to collect the rain water, 
which falls in sufficient quantities in every 
locality to reliere these wants. And this is 
one of the peculiar couTeniences of cisterns ; 
they can be made in any desirable spot, while 
care, skill, and uncertainty must afctend the 
sinking ef wells. Cisterns may, if desired, 
always be under the buildings, out of the wind 
and cold, so that the water may at all times be 
drawn and used with comfort, which is a pleas- 
ant thought in preparing feed for animals, 
washing harness and carriages, and drawing 
water for the kitchen, &c. 

CoNCLUSiOH. — By the preceding pages, it 
will appear that our design has been, not only 
to show how water, of the rery best quality, 
may be cheaply supplied in abundance to the 
dry prairies, and they be rendered more pleas- 
ant and remuneratiTe residences ; but also to 
direct the attention of all to the healthfnlness, 
pleasure and profit of exclusively using rain 
or soft water, even where other kinds are cheap 
and abundant ; and to prerail upon all, who 
possibly can, to abandon the use of hard water 
in all personal purposes ; and eyen for stock, 
as their thrift and health and strength will 
thereby be enhanced. 

Indoor cisterns lighten the toil and increase 
the comfort of the family, over outdoor wells 
and springs. 

Cisterns under or near the barn are more 
convenient and comfortable for both man and 
beast, than the brook or spring in the field. 

Washing face, hands or elothing in soft wa- 
ter is far more pleasant than using hard water 
for the same. * 

Infusions of tea and coffee are much richer, 



and more economical when made in soft than 
hard water ; and medical tinctures more effeet- 
ive in the former than latter. 

In all localities where a residence is desira- 
ble or farming can be done, cloud water can 
be secured, though no earth water may be 
found; and in this the occupant has a decided 
advantage over Mahomet and his mountain, 
for when it would not come to him he would 
go to it ; but, in our case, we may uniformly 
cause the water to come to us — the brook runs 
away ; the cistern comes to us. 

Lastly, the prevention of disease is the most 
beautiful consideration. The bodies are kept 
clean, and the internal organs — stomach, bow- 
els, &c. — are attacked with no unwholesome or 
deleterious minerals or substances in the water 
which is drunk, consequently they are sound 
and invulnerable against the effects of epidem- 
ics, and other diseases — except in cases where 
imprudent eating and drinking shall vitiate the 
organs. Thus, the wise person may say to dis- 
ease, " thus far, and no farther, mayst thou 
come." 

Thus, in the exclusive adoption of rain wa- 
ter, we have economy, convenience, cleanli- 
ness, pleasure and healthfulness, . and a sure 
supply in localities where other resources fail 
— but the Watebs op Life fail not ! 



Rotation op Crops. — The Country Gentle^ 
man says that James Beatty and sons, success- 
ful fai-mers in Cayuga county, N. Y., adopt the 
following rotation : 

Their fields successively lie iu meadow two 
years; in pasture the third; the fourth com 
is planted on the sod, the manure having been 
applied the previous autumn, and the sod 
plowed just before planting. Corn is followed 
the fifth year by barley, which is seeded to 
clover by rolling. The clover is pastured by 
sheep, the pasture thus obtained being equal 
to the expense of seeding, until the following 
summer, when it is converted to summer fallow 
for wheat. The droppings of the sheep and 
the crop of clover furnish an excellent prepa- 
ration for this grain, which is harvested the 
sixth year. It is followed by a growth of two 
years and pasture one, as already mentioned. 
Underdraining and this rotation " have more 
than doubled the crops in the aggregate," dur- 
ing the last ten years. 
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Tobftoeo Ciiltnre.— ConUnned. - 

In previoas numbers WQ hare given ft con- 
cise account of the manner of propagating and 
the mode of early culture. It now remains to 
saj something of its cultivation in the latter 
stages of its growth, and of the process of 
caring. 

CULTIVATION. 

Having cultivated and hoed the crop as often 
as once a week or once in ten days, destroying 
all cut- worms as fast as they show themselves, 
it now becomes necessary to attend to other 
important operations. 

If allowed to perfect itself for seed the to- 
bacco plant develops into a branched top, full 
of clusters of flowers. 

But the object of cultivation is chiefly the 
leaf. It becomes necessary, therefore, to pinch 
off the flower-bearing stalk, so as to secure 
the largest and most complete development of 
the leaf. Even the leaves themselves may not 
all be allowed to remain, for it is better that 
the virtue of the plant should pass into a few, 
rather than that it be distributed to many. 
The number of leaves that may economically 
be allowed to grow will, of course, depend, to a 
great extent, upon the richness of the soil ; 
and also on the apparent vigor of the plant, 
and on the length of time it has for maturing 
its leaves. The more forward plants, having 
a longer season of growth after topping, can 
nourish and ripen a greater number of leaves 
than the later ones, which must be topped low- 
er. "There is great difference of opinion as 
to the proper height of topping. From 8 to 20 
leaves are recommended — the latter for manu- 
facturing. If the tobacco is pretty forward 
and the land rich, at first prime off just enough 
of leaves to hill up the tobacco well, and to^ 
to 12 or 14 leaves. " Continue to top to 12 
leaves until the first of August, then reduce 
the number at each successive topping, until 
the last when top to G leaves. The usual lim- 
its in Wisconsin will generally lie between 8 
and 12 leaves, and scarcely ever more than 14 
should be left to mature. 

"What is known among tobacco culturists as 



priming is simply stripping off a few of the 
lower leaves next the ground, so as to leave a 
space of some three inches between them and 
the surface. This may likewise be done at the 
time of topping. 

But this is not all the pruning that is neces- 
sary. Suckers will early appear, starting out 
at the junction of leaf and stem. These must 
likewise be broken off at each going through, 
until they cease to make their appearance. 
Care must be used in breaking them off not to 
break off the leaf itself. 

But the tobacco plant requires not only thoI^ 
ough cultivation with the ordinary implements, 
and careful topping and repeated suckering ; 
it must also be most carefully protected from 
the ravages of the tobacco-teorm. We are in- 
formed by those who have had experience in 
tobacco growing in Wisconsin that this pest is 
not so troublesome with us as in many other 
localities ; still it is hardly probable that any 
crop will entirely escape it. The pest in ques- 
tion is a monstrous green worm two or three 
inches long when developed, and the most in- 
veterate tobacco chewer in the world, unldss it 
be some of our Western grinders who consume 
a two-pound plug every twenty-four hours I 
The only known way to dispose of these worms 
with absolute certainty is to knock them off 
the leaves, when found, and tread them under 
foot — an operation which must be repeated at 
every going through with the hoe, until the 
plant matures and is ready for harvesting. 

.Of the eutting, gathering and curing, in the 
next number. 

Fknck Timber. — When, a man has rail tim- 
ber that is hard to split, and has a sawmill, it 
might bo good policy to saw the logs into rails, 
three inches square ; but the same timber saw- 
ed into boards would make twice as much fence 
(we might add, if well made, twice as good.) 
llaila should always be peeled. Bark preserves 
timber when alive, but hastens its decay when 
dead, unless buried in the ground ; a post will 
be more durable if the bark be left on. Two 
kinds of timber, unless equally durable, should 
not be Inid in the same fence; for one rotting 
beforo the other makes repair necessary. . 

• By heeding this suggestion much time may 

be saved. 



Culture of Hops. 

In answer to the query of a correspondent 
in our last No., in regard to the best method 
of cultivating hops, we extract the following 
article, written by D. B. Shapley, of Madison 
county, N. Y., from the Country Gentleman. 
Hops are largely imported into this State from 
New York and elsewhere, and we see no reason 
why the crop should not be remunerative. 

The successful cultivation of the hop implies 
watchful and incessant care during the first 
stages of its growth. They should be planted 
upon a warm, deep, loamy soil, on a dry bot- 
tom, which is best found upon a sandy, grav- 
elly or stony porous subsoil, affording drain- 
age from off and about the roots of the plants 
during the rainy and frozen season of the year. 
Hops are one of the most exhausting among 
cultivated plants, both in respect to the organ- 
ic and mineral constituents which are extract- 
ed from the soil. Therefore rotation of crops 
should not extend more than four years on the 
same ground, unless the soil is supplied with 
that which the hops most extract. In compar- 
ing the table of analysis, we find that both 
lime and potash enter largely into the growth 
of both the plant and hop. 

The usual mode of planting is to lay out the 
ground in rows 7 and 8 feet asunder. The best 
and quickest way to proceed in laying out the 
ground is to use a horse and a corn marker, 
by having the pins in the marker 7 feet, the 
distance required for the rows one way. Mark- 
ing the rows the other vay is usually done by 
stretching a rope the distance desired, at which 
time the setting is done by the guide of the 
rope, by setting the hill where the rope cross- 
es the mark made by the corn marker. The 
setting is done the first of May, by setting the 
roots of the previous year's growth, called 
runners, which are carefully selected, so as to 
get healthy roots, which arc cut into pieces 
with two setts of eyes to each section — setting 
them with a dibble in the ground, with five 
setts in a hill, setting one at each corner of a 
square of 6 inches, and the fifth in the centre 
of the square, all in ai^ upright position, with 
the eye buds pointing upwards, and all beneath 
the surface of the earth at least one inch. In 
the planting there should be much attention 
paid- to the introduction of a sufficient number 
of the male plants, one hill in two hundred or 
about five on an acre. They ought to be plant- 
ed at regular and known intervals, so that in 
subsequent years they may not become indis- 
criminately mixed. The first year, planting is 
usually dpne with corn, taking care not to en- 
cumber the hop hill ; the after culture the same 
as for the accompanying crop of corn. As the 
corn matures and is fit for cutting up there 
should be much care taken not to cut the hop 



vine, which would be very likely to bleed so 
as to injure the hill. 

In the succeeding month of October, or the 
first of November, there should be placed over 
each hill of hops at least one or more good 
shovels of 'well rotted manure for winter pro- 
tection, and to enrich the ground for the ben- 
efit ef the plant the succeeding season culture, 
^hich requires more care and watchfulness 
than the first year to secure a good crop of 
hops. 

As soon as the plants make their appearance 
above the ground the manure should be care- 
fully spread over the hill. Then the poles are 
introduced, varying from 18 to 20 feet long, 
with two at each hill, and inserted in the 
ground in perfectly straight lines upon each 
row, an incision being made with the hop bar 
in the ground to a depth required for firmly 
holding the poles. Then the plowing com- 
mences, which is done by one horse, having 
the plow kept clean, beginning in the centre 
of the rows, turning the furrow from the hill 
the first time plowing — subsequent plowings 
the furrows should be turned towards the hill. 

The cultivator is used after each plowing to 
level and pulverize the earth, which should be 
kept smooth and level at all times. The pro- 
cess of hoeing the first time is done as near as 
may be at the same time as the first hoeing of 
corn. The vine is usually tied up before the 
second hoeing, or as soon as the vine has 
grown two or three feet in height ; they are 
tied by selecting two of the most even vines 
for each pole, the strong rank ones being se- 
lected, and subsequently tied until sufficient 
strength is acquired in the vine to force itself 
up to the summit for the production of its 
flower. The culture in the meantime is per- 
formed with the plow and cultivator and hoe, 
earthing up the hill a little the second time 
hoeing, keeping the ground clean and pruning 
the hills. Never suffer but two vines to grow 
upon each pole, which are preferable to a great- 
er number. It may be here remarked that 
hops want richness of soil, which should be 
kept up in order to be a successful grower. 
Leached ashes is a good substitute for potash, 
applied to the hill after the first hoeing. When 
it is found to be important to use lime, it should 
be well slaked, half a shovelful thinly applied 
to a hill in the month of October or the first 
of November. When lime is used, muck should 
be appUed to the hill, in the place of manure, 
for winter protection. Salt has also been found 
to be a good fertilizer when the vine is disin- 
clined to run the pole ; by making a brine and 
applying it in small quantity to the hill, it acts 
like a charm in facilitating the vine in running 
the pole. I have practically used them all, 
and found the productions good. 

PiCKiNQ usually commences about the first 
of September; as the flower becomes hard, 
with a bright yellow color on opening it, the 
envelope of the seeds a purple color, and the 
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kernel or seed itself hard, they are ready for 
haryest. Picking is mostly performed by wo- 
men with aid of men's help to extract the poles 
from the ground, severing the Tine some three 
feet above the ground, and placing them upon 
a frame over a box, which is subdivided into 
four apartments, and accommodates as many 
pickers, with each a box three feet long, two 
feet deep, and eighteen inches wide, each pick- 
er filling the box two or three times during the 
day, tor which they receive from twenty to 
twenty-five cents per box. 

DuYiNO. — The kiln fo^the operation of dry- 
ing should be constructed with much care, with 
stoves, and arranged in the room, and the hops 
spread upon a cloth floor above resting upon 
slats, where they dry in about twelve or four- 
teen hours. Hops in the green state, if left 
standing long after picked, are liable to be- 
come heated and change color, hence the kiln 
should be made sufficiently large for curing as 
fast as picked, at intervals of twelve to four- 
teen hours for each kiln. 



Tkoroogh OultiTation. 

How few farmers at the end of the present 
month will be able to show clean crops of such 
grains, roots, &o., as require cultivation ? Pro- 
bably not one in fifty of all who are growing 
such crops. Not that they entertain the belief 
that the growing of corn, and potatoes, and 
weeds is more economical than the production 
of corn and potatoes without the weeds, but, 
in most cases, because they have either cover- 
ed more ground than they can cultivate well, 
or because they will have been a little slow in 
getting about the work of cultivation, and have 
thus given the weeds an advantage which can- 
not easily be overcome. 

If the fault has been in trying to do too 
much, it is now too late to correct it for this 
year ; but the lesson should not be lost, for 
ten acres well and thoroughly cultivated will yield 
larger and more profitable returns than fifteen if 
cultivated in a slipshod manner. Again, if the 
fault has been in beginning too late, or oper- 
ating with too little energy, that, too, is, in 
part, beyond the power of correction; still, it 
may yet be possible, by means of now energy 
and persistent application, to make partial 
amends for the failure ; and this is the object 
sought to be attained by this writing. A little 
more steam, rightly applied, with, perhaps, 



better implements than you have been accus- 
tomed to use, may yet save you from the dis- 
grace of weedy fields and stinted crops. 



Agricultural Fairs Again. 

It is gratifying to observe how sensibly the 
agricultural men of the country are settling 
down again, after two years of distraction, in- 
to their accustomed channels of effort for the 
advancement of the great interest to which 
they have consecrated themselTos, and are this 
year so much less disturbed by the turmoils 
of war than heretofore. We would not haye 
them lose their interest in the grand struggle 
in which, as a free people, we are engaged 
with the demons of rebellion — for vast conse- 
quences hang upon itb termination — but we 
would have them so far prove their wisdom and 
patriotism as to devote all their practical ener- 
gies to that interest upon the perpetuity of 
which the ultimate success of the Government 
seems now, more than ever to be staked. 

If we are not to break down the Rebellion 
by great victories won on the field of Mars, it 
must be done by an obstinate hemming in of 
the rebels on every side, and by {.riumphs in 
the Folds of Industry. For the farmer, there- 
fore, it is patriotic to attend to his farm until 
his country shall call for his services in the 
ranks of war. Industry was never so much in 
need of the earnest efforts and enthusiasm of 
its votaries. And, inasmuch as agricultural 
exhibitions have been found to be a very effi- 
cient means of advancing the interests of prac- 
tical agriculture, it is hoped that every effort 
will be made to insure their success this year. 

It is possible that, after all has been done 
that can by the most zealous friends of the 
many Societies ef cur State, some of the exhi- 
bitions will not be all that they otherwise might 
be made, nor equal to some of the great suc- 
cesses of the past, but what of that? There 
is but little doubt that with proper effort they 
may, without exception, be made to clear ex- 
penses ; and if they do no more than this, the 
results can hardly fail to make full compensa- 
tion for the labor expended upon them. 
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Members of Societies, if jour officers haye 
become lakewarm in these matters, kindle tliem 
anew hj the fire of your own enthusiasm, and 
thus set the ball a-moying once more. 



Curing Clover Haj. 



In the summer of 1861, having a field of red 
clover to cut, I concluded to try an experi- 
ment in making it into hay, or rather to vary 
the process which I generally take in making 
and housing clover hay. 

My practice for some years past has been 
to out my clover when about one-half the heads 
were getting out of the blow, or beginning to 
turn brown. If it is cut when there is no wet 
in it, I let it lie in the swath until it is wilted, 
and then put it into cocks, using a fork to do 
it with, and taking small forkfuls in making 
them ; have the cocks as small on the ground 
as will stand well, and not make them very 
large. The next day, if the weather is favor- 
able, lay the cocks over in the following man- 
ner: With a fork take off the top of the cock 
and lay it on the ground, then take off anoth- 
er forkful and place it on the first one, and so 
on until the whole has been laid up and the 
cooks have been turned bottom upwards. In 
this way the greener parts are placed on the 
top and outside, and the whole left loose so 
that the heat and air will circulate through it, 
and carry off the moisture. The third day 
open the cocks, and let the hay be exposed to 
the sun for a few hours, and then put it in the 
bam. 

Although this method of curing clover hay 
is a great improvement on the old method, 
(which was to spread out and dry it like grass) 
yet in this way there is some loss by the leaves 
and heads becoming so dry as to shell off. 

The way in which I designed to make this 
field of clover into hay, was to cure it entirely 
in the cock, not to open it at all, but to lay the 
cocks over from day to day, until the hay was 
suitable to be put in the barn. The clover 
was cut in the morning, in the afternoon it 
was put into the cock ; the next day in the af- 
ternoon the cocks were laid over. The next 
morning (the third day) the prospect was that 
we should have showers before noon, and rath- 
er than have this clover wet I decided to put 
it into the barn, and as soon as the dew was 
dried off, commenced carting it in. Although 
this clover was well wilted and some of it par- 
tially dried, yet at least one-third of it appear- 
ed to be as green as when it was first put into 
the cock, and I expected that it would be dam- 
aged some by putting it in so green, but prob- 
ably not any more than by leaving it out and 
having it get wet. 

The clover was all put on a scaffold near the 
barn door, so that when the door was open it 
would receive thd benefit of the air or wind 
that might come in. After a while the scaffold 



was filled with other hay. Not having occa- 
sion to use all my hay the n^xt winter, this 
scaffold remained until the past winter, in 
which I have fed it out. As before stated, I 
expected when I came to feed out this hay, to 
find it mow-burnt, musty, and perhaps mouldy, 
but instead of this I found all of it bright and 
sweet, and as well cured in every respect as 
any hay could be ; all of the heads and leaves 
were on the stalks, and the whole was eaten by 
my stock with as much relish as any hay that 
I have, and it was eaten up clean, Bta&s and all. 

The summer of 186^ I cured all my clover 
hay in the cock, but it stood out longer in the 
cock before it was put into the bam, than that 
cut in 1861. All that I have yet fed is as 
bright and as sweet as X want hay, and Judg- 
ing by the way that my stock eat it and thrive 
on it, it is worth as much as any hay that I have. 

From my own experience in curing clover 
in the way mentioned, I am satisfied that there 
is a saving of fifty per cent, over the way 
practised by many, that is to spread out the 
clover and dry it until the stalk is dry. By 
this way a large portion of the neads and leaves 
fall off and are lost, these being the most val- 
uable part of the hay when cured in this way. 
Especially is this the case when the clover is 
allowed to stand until it is over ripe before it 
is cut. — C. T. Alvordf in Country Gent. 



A Good Farmer. 



An English farmer recently remarked that 
''he fed his land before it was hungry, rested 
it before it was weary, and weeded it before it 
was fouL" We have seldom, if ever seen so 
much agricultural wisdom condensed into a 
single sentence. Reader, have jou not some 
land which at this time will pant and blow and 
struggle under the burden of a starveling and 
sickly stalk of corn. "Weeded before it was 
foul." Why, some of our farmers raise weeds 
for manure. Vile pests, of no use to man or 
beast, are suffered to grow up and encumber 
the ground, merely for the sake of the privi- 
lege of burying their bodies to supply vegeta- 
ble matter to the soil. On a perfectly conducted 
farm no plant would be suffered to mature its 
seed which was not of some known and posi- 
tive utility. Teas or clover aro better than 
weeds ; they feed both the soil and domestic 
animals, and ^ive no trouble to succeeding 
crops. Remember the practice of the English 
farmer. Do not wait until your land begins to 
get poor before you manure it. If it is rich, 
make it a little richer. Do not wait until your 
land begins to fail before you rest it ; give it 
rest in time to prevent its being tired. Do not 
wait until your farm is stocked with weeds be- 
fore you begin to destroy them. One weed 
destroyed this year will save much hoeing next 
year. Manure soon and well, give abundant 
rest, and cultivate clear, lie is a good farmer 
who observes these rules. 
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Iowa Gleanings. 

Now thai the Mississippi riTer cUrides the 
onion, Tii ; the Wis. Fabmis and your humble 
serranty a few gleanings from the west side of 
the « Father of Waters*' may not be amiss to 
your readers. 

This is a " great oountry," like aU the rest 
of the great Northwest. Wheat, corn, oats, 
barley, sugar cane, pigs, cattle, &o, are the 
staple products. The country through this 
county is Tery broken, but well watered. The 
streams or rivers are numerous and yery crook- 
ed, especially the Tellow riyer, rising in the 
county west and making an easterly course to 
the Mississippi but in many places running a 
distance of four to six miles and really gain- 
ing but one. The timber upon most of these 
streams resembles that of New York. Maple 
is abundant, and maple sugar has been made 
in large quantities the past spring. One man 
we met had made nearly 1,000 lbs. and the 
season was not then oyer. . 

The prairies are yery rolling and broken, 
but no grayel to be found. They are coyered 
with a rich, strong limestone soil. Winter 
wheat is looking remarkably well, much to the 
disappointment of all. The winter was yery 
open — ^no sno^ — and all expected that the 
wheat would be ruined. But an abundance of 
rain sustained sufficient moisture, quite con- 
trary to a cold dry winter, and the crop now 
bids fair for one of the best if not the best 
raised for many years. Chinch bugs last year 
ruined almost the entire crop of spring wheat, 
so that farmers haye now great confidence in 
the winter wheat crop, as ripening before they 
reach it. 

Considerable attention is being paid to rais- 
ing sheep, especially among the Norwegians. 
And wherever I go now I find the girls busy 
at their tread-spindle, working up the this 
year's fleece. They taught me a lesson not 
without value in the economy of saving wool, 
viz : to take it firom the sheep early. They 
never wash them, but remove the fleece as early 
as April. The first sheep sheaiing of the sea- 
son I saw April Ist. Two women were robbing 



the sheep of their covering. I protested that 
it was not time, but they asserted "ya, ya, 
goot time,'* and so fooUd the animals as they 
chose. But the example has its lessons though 
they carried it to an extreme. It is often the 
case that, for the sake of washing before shear- 
ing, we wut for warm water and weather till 
mueh of the wool beeomes loese, greatly to 
the loss and discomfort of owner and sheep. 

Sugar Cane is receiving much attention. 
Almost every man is planting one to five acres. 
Arrangements have been made for one man to 
get a mill and work up the entire stock for the 
neighborhood. All hands are taking hold of 
it with a will, evidently intending to be inde- 
pendent of the world and the rest of mankind. 

But one thing northern Iowa very much 
needs, and must have in order to develop her 
full resources as an agricultural state. Her 
prairies are large enough and her soil is rich 
enough, but there is no market for the back 
counties. Eastern counties find a ready and 
convenient market at the river, but to draw by 
teams — ^frequently cattle — produce 75 to 150 
miles, eats itself up, leaving nothing for the 
support of the fanner's family. Above all is 
the moral influence brought to bear upon the 
rising generation, as they are compelled to 
travel much upon the road, for weeks and oft- 
en months before their surplus produce is all 
o£f. It may be owing te this drain upon their 
resources that so few agricultural papers are 
taken. Of the hundreds of families I have 
visited, not six could show me the ** Farmer's 
own paper." 

Fruit trees are in bloom and look well. A 
slight frost last week, but it did little damage. 

0. S. W. 

Alamakee Co., Iowa, May 11, 1863. 



KiLLiKQ Canada Thistles. — In the spring 
of 1861 I bought a few acres of land. That 
part of it on which I intended to make my gar- 
den and plant my vegetables grew so full of 
Canada thistles that I thought it was entirely 
worthless. But I resolved to try what hoeing 
would do ; so, just as soon as the thistles got 
one or two inches long, I hoed them, through 
the whole season. This year, up to the pres- 
ent date, not one thistle has appeared. Any 
one who will adopt this plan of extermination 
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will neyer have to complaia of these pests.- 
Cor, Oenetee Farmer. 



EttlmatlAg the Capacity of Barns. 

Very few fanners are aware of' the precise 
amount of shelter needed for their crops, but 
lay their plans of outbuildings from yague 
conjecture of guessing. As a consequence, 
much of their produce has to be stacked out - 
side after their buildings haye been completed, 
and if additions are made they must of neces- 
sity be put up at the expense of conyenient 
arrangement. A brief example will show how 
the capacity of the barn may be adapted to 
the size of the farm. 

Suppose, for example, that the farm contains 
100 acres, of which 90 are good arable land, 
and that one-third each are devoted to mead- 
ow, pasture and grain. Ten acres of the lat- 
ter may be corn, stored in a separate building. 
The meadow should afford two tons per acre, 
and yield 60 tons ; the sown grain, 20 acres, 
may yield a corresponding bulk of straw, or 
40 tons. The barn should, therefore, besides 
other matters, have a capacity for 100 tons or 
over one ton per acre as an average. Allowing 
500 cubio feet for each ton (perhaps 600 would 
be nearer) it would require a bay or mow 40 
feet long and 19 feet wide for a ton and a half 
to each foot of depth. If 20 feet high it would 
hold about 40 tons. If the barn were 40 feet 
wide with 18 feet posts, and 8 feet of base- 
ment, about 45 tons could be stowed away in 
a bay reaching from basement to peak. Two 
such bays, or equivalent space, would be re- 
quired for the products of 90 well cultivated 
acres. Such a building is muoh larger than is 
usually allowed; and yet, without it there 
must be a large waste, as every farmer is 
aware who stacks his hay out, or a large ex- 
penditure of labor in pitching and repitching 
sheaves of grain in threshing. 

In addition to this, as we have already seen, 
there should be ample room for the shelter of 
domestic animals. In estimating the space re- 
quired, including feeding alleys &c., a horse 
sliould have 75 square feet, a cow 45 feet, and 
sheep about 10 square feet each. The base- 
ment of a barn, therefore, 40 by 75 feet in the 
clear, will stable 30 cattle and 150 sheep, and 
a row of stalls across one end will afford room 
for 8 horses. The 80 acres each of pasture 
and meadow, and the 10 acres of corn fodder 
already spoken of, with a portion of grain and 
roots, would probably keep about this number 
of animals, and consequently a barn with a 
basement of less size than 40 by 75 would be 
insufficient for the complete accommodation of 
such a farm in the highest state of cultivation. 
— Register of Rural Affairs. 



A Great Fault. — On some farms the bams 
and hog pens are so near the house that the 
odor from either or both is wafted by every 



breeze through all the house, and a cool draught 
of air is poisoned to all delicate sense of smell. 
A farm house ought to be, of all others in the 
world, the sweetest and most fragrant place. 
The scent of apple blossoms, of clover, of new 
mown hay, of ripened fruit, are ever about it, 
while there is no excuse for crowding build- 
ings together. Besides this, the wife and 
children should have their flower gardep, and 
the yard about be kept scrupulously neat. 



STOCK REGISTER. 



Better Saddle Horses. 

An opportunity to visit the Grand Army of 
the Potomao recently has been the oocasion of 
the brief article thus begun. Here there were 
thousands of horses devoted to the cavalry 
service, or used by officers of various grades, 
from Majors up to Major Generals ; and yet 
hardly one per cent, so Car as we could dis- 
cover, were particularly fit for the saddle — 
easy in their gait, sure footed, fleet. Many of 
them — perhaps ten per cent. — would be called 
good for riding by a msyority of careless ob- 
servers and poor judges ; nay, it is very likely 
that by their owners this small per cent, are 
believed to be very superior ; but all that can- 
not stand in evidence against the fact that not 
one in a hundred is possessed of those quali- 
ties which should entitle him to the special 
commendation of an experienced horseman. 

In connection with this fact, certain ques- 
tions naturally arose, such as 

1. Of what practical importance is it that 
the army should be provided with good saddle 
horses ? 

2. Why is it that there are so few horses of 
this class in the country ? 

3. How can the error be corrected ? 

The first question will hardly require an an- 
swer, as it must be apparent, on a moment's 
reflection, that at all times the comfort and 
endurance of the rider are involved, while oft- 
entimes his life and the fate of a battle may 
hang upon this single circumstance of officers 
and cavalry being well or badly mounted. 

The second question is easily settled by re- 
ference to the fact, which no one will deny, 
that the people of the North have been— par- 
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ticularly of late years— but little accustomed 
to ride on horseback. Buggies and other light 
Tehioles have superceded the saddle hone, and, 
until the war, our people scarcely ever thought 
of any other means.of private transportatioB, 
whether for pleasure or business. In the 
South, where the country is less supplied with 
good roads, and where carriages are manufac- 
tured to a small extent, the opposite is true. 
Nearly all the people, larlies as well as gentle* 
men, are good riders, and almost erery family 
is possessed of at least one pretty good saddle 
horse. And this is the reason why, in the ear- 
lier part of the present war, the enemy so gen- 
erally excelled us of the North in the perform- 
ances of the cayalry branch of the serYice. 
His horses were better, and his cavalrymen 
were more accustomed to riding. But now 
that two years have elapsed — within which 
time the South has been nearly exhausted of 
good horses, and our Northern men haTo been 
trained in horsemanship — the Stonemans and 
the Griersons of the Union Army are even ex- 
celling the Stuarts of the Southern. 

True, the war will not always last — that is, 
we hope not — ^but the habit of riding on horse- 
back, formed by thousands upon thousands 
during the war, will not only be continued 
after the war is over, but will likewise hare 
the effect to extend the practice, and to render 
it more generally popular than it has over been 
heretofore. 

g It must be evident, therefore, that our third 
question is one in which not only the riding 
public but especially farmers, who are our 
stock-raisers, are directly interested. The an- 
swer is simply this : Let our farmers take pains 
to bqfed a larger proportion of their colts from 
parents themselves possessed of the requisite 
points. If the concurrent testimony of au- 
thors who have written most acceptably on the 
principles of breeding can be relied on, it is 
the male that gives form and proportion to tlie 
framework of the offspring ; which would seem 
to require that the sire should especially be 
characterized by those points. But, to make 
the result sure, we would advise that the dam 
be likewise possessed of them. 



Will not our farmers give to this matter the 
consideration to which it is entitled ? 



Inflammatien of the Horse's Eye. 

Ed. Fabmse : — In the May No. of the Fabh- 
XB I read an article on The Horse's Eye which 
I cannot agree with. But before I commence 
to criticise, I will inform you that I am not a 
Farrier. I doctor horses occasionally, and 
have had some experience for the post ten 
years, and what I have done has been done for 
pleasure and not lor profit, as I have scarcely 
ever made a charge, except for the medicines 
furnished. 

Now, as regards the horse's eye, I think that 
if the anatomy of the horse's eye is carefully 
examined and understoo'l, no man will ever 
cut or in any manner interfere with what the 
writer of that article calls the haw, without 
he knows what the end will be. According to 
the standard authorities, such as Mayhew, 
Youatt, Mason, Jennings, and others, the Car- 
tilago nictUanSj or haw, or third eyelid, per- 
forms a very important function in keeping 
the eye clear of dust or any substance that 
may get on the surface of the eyeball And 
this being the fact, should it be cut off, it then 
leaves the eye without that protection which 
nature provided. 

Now, acoort^ing to my experience, and I 
have had some, the best thing to do was first 
to use cold applications until the swelling and 
inflammation were reduced, and then the haw 
resumed its place, and was as goo«l as ever. 
I hare never seen it necessary to take it out, 
nor would I. It may be necessary, sometimes, 
to place a seton in the side of the jaw if the 
inflammation is severe, but cooling applica- 
tions will do ii, if persevered in for a little 
time. 

And as for Wolf teeth, I have never seen one, 
although a good many persons have tried to 
show them to me. I have seen caried teeth, 
some of them l^ad, but I could not discuver the 
wolf teeth. I am inclined to think they are 
more in the eye of the examiner than in the 
examined. 

How do you think the rule would work, if 
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for inflammation of the eye we take oif the 
haw, why not for inflammation of the lungs 
take out or take off the ooTering of the lung ? 
I think if farmers would study their own in- 
terests they would purchase some standard 
work, and study diseases for themselres, and 
if they cannot practice, they can oYersee and 
have it done right. 

In another article in the same No. an inqui- 
ry was made about the cure of colic or stretch- 
es in sheep. If the inquirer will purchase 
Cole's Veterinary work, he will find the causes 
and cure explained. Wm. H. McCracken. 
Babton, Waab. Co., May 9, 1863. 



The Most Frofltahle fiheep. 

The Genesee Farmer for February has a 
good editorial article under the head of '* What 
breed of sheep shall I keep ? " After haying 
given the characteristics of different breeds, 
the following summary is presented: 

** The adyantages of the Merinoes are : — 
1. They produce more wool for the food con- 
sumed ; and 2. Their wool usually commands 
a much higher price. The advantages of the 
long-wooled sheep are: 1. They afford more 
mutton for the food consumed; and 2. The 
mutton usually brings a much higher price. 

<< Under ordinary circumstances it is not ea- 
sy to determine which of these two classes of 
sheep are on the whole most profitable. As 
before said, it depends much on the character 
of the soil, on the location, the system of ag- 
riculture, the proximity to market, and on the 
taste of the breeder. 

'* It may be asked what we mean by the long 
wooled sheep. In England sheep are gener- 
ally classed as 'Long-Wools' and 'Short- 
Wools.' The former include the Leicester, 
Lincoln and Cotswold ; the latter the different 
varieties of the South-Down, such as the Sus- 
sex, Hampshire and Shropshire Downs. 

"We think that so long as the present price 
of coarse wool i.> maintained, the English sheep 
are the most profitable. But we would not 
advise those who have Fine Wools to dispose 
of them and purchase Coarse Wools ; for by 
the time they have raised a flock of Coarse 
Wools, fine wool may and probably will be 
again in demand." 



Kindness. — ** We once had a very awkward 
home to shoe," said a smith, ''and I was pun- 
ishing it severely to make it stand still. My 
shop was just before the kitchen window, and 
my wife who is a kind-hearted woman, came 
out, and reproved me for my conduct to the 



animaL She went up to it, patted it, and it stood 
quiet as a lamb, and we could haye done any- 
thing with it." Oh, that people would try 
kindness ! It is a mighty cure. — Stock Jour, 



Holes for Hose lUngt. 

The Maine Jfarmer recommends boring the 
noses of all domestic animals of the ox tribe 
— «ow8, steers or bulls, and says that '* it is 
very easily done— occasions them bat little 
trouble, and is often of great serviee when you 
wish to handle or control them, by putting 
your finger in, or a rope, or a ring. The best 
way to do this is to take a carpenter's gouge, 
about half an inch wide, with its edge groand 
circular, that is with the angles ground off, 
and the edge passing up the sides a little way, 
thus 3. Make it sharp — take hold of the nose 
of the animal with the left hand, holding the 
lower part of the cartilage between the nos- 
trils with the thumb and finger, and then plaoe 
the gouge a little above, against the gristle, 
and with a little pressure turn the gouge round 
and it will cut a round smooth hole through 
easily, and without any apparent pain to the 
animal." Animals thus treated can be broken' 
easily to lead or te stand hitched quietly, thus 
saving much vexation and trouble. 



THE BEE-KEEPER, 



Lee's Patent Bee Hive. 

Experience has demonstrated that the Bee-* 
keeper need no longer trust to luek for success 
in keeping bees, but may as uniformly secure 
rich returns for his labor and skill in this as 
in any other department of husbandry. 

Bees need intelligent attention. The man^ho 
is unable to give this for want of time or abil- 
ity ought not to attempt to manage bees, or if 
he does so, need not expect great success. But 
the greatest skill is often rendered abortive by 
the want of a proper hive, and the most intel- 
ligent and successful apiarians in the country 
admit that the best and most uniform results 
are only to be obtained by the use of a hive 
better adapted to the wants of the bee than 
the common box hive. Says Mr. Quinby, who 
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is confessedly high authority on this subject, 
(Appendix to *< Mysteries of Bee-keeping Ex- 
plained," page 381,) '* There is not the least 
douht in my mind that whoeyer realizes the 
greatest possible benefits from his bees will 
haye to retain the moyable combs in some form. 
The principle — movable combs — can hardly be 
dispensed with." 

To Mr. LangstroLh belongs the praise of first 
introducing to the American bee-keepers the 
movable frame, or of rendering it of any prac- 
tical utility to him ; although to another (Hu- 
ber) belongs the honor of its invention. 

But, like all pioneers, Mr. L. could not per- 
fect everything as he went along. His method 
of applying the principle, mentioned above by 
Mr. Quinby, is open to numerous and grave 
objections not applicable to the productions of 
some later inventors. A perfect hive, adapted 
to the laiitude of the Northern States, must 
possess, among others, the following features : 

1. It should be of suitable size, which, I 
think, has been sufficiently shown to be about 
the capacity of a bushel. 

2. It should approach nearly a cubical form, 
that a sufficient amount of heat may be col- 
lected and retained to keep the bees comforta- 
ble in winter, in case they are wintered out 
in tho open air ; and also to enable the bees to 
lay up a sufficient amount of stores for the 
winter, abovt them, that it may be easy of ac- 
cess at all times, particularly in the coldest 
weather. 

8. The interior of the hive should be easy 
of access, that the bee-keeper may readily de- 
termine the condition of his bees at all times, 
which can only be accomplished by means of 
the movable frames. 

4. The hive should be so constructed that it 
can be easily and thoroughly ventilated, both 
during the hot and cold seasons; the former 
to prevent the melting of the combs, and to 
aeonre the uninterrapted labor of all the bees 
during the working season ; and the latter to 
prevent the destruotion of the bees by the accu- 
mulation of frost in the hive. 

5. The hive should be so constructed as to 



permit the passage of tho bees over the top of 
their combs at all seasons of the year, which 
can only be accomplished by means of the 
movable frames. 

6. The hive should be so constructed as to 
give the bee-keeper complete control of both 
the bees and their enemies, the greatest of 
which is the wax moth ; to secure which end 
the movable frame is indispensable. 

7. It should be so constructed that the bee- 
keeper can form artificial swarms with ease 
and certainty, tl^ereby always keeping his 
stocks strong, which can only be accomplished 
by the aid of the movable frame. 

8. It should enable the bee-keeper to shut 
off and slaughter the drones at will, thus say- . 
ing from one to five lbs. of honey per day in 
each hive. 

9. It should enable the bee-keeper to secure 
the greatest possible amount of pure comb 
honey in surplus boxes, which can be readily 
put on and removed. 

10. Lastly, the hive should be simple in con- 
struction, and cheap. 

A Wisconsin Hive, patented by Walter M. 
Lee, of Kosendale, Fond du Lac Co., Oct. 15, 
1861, is claimed by its inventor to more nearly 
approximate this standard than any other now 
before the public. 

Its chief points of excellence are claimed to 
be the following : 

1. As to flize; it containing a little more 
than 2,000 cubic inches. 

2. Its form ; being nearly cubical. 

8. It has an inclined and movable bottom 
board, the advantages of which are claimed to 
be the following : — 1. It enables the bees to 
more readily keep their hive clean. 2. It af- 
fords a chance to ventilate the hive at the bot- 
tom. 8. The entrance to the hive can, by its 
use, be so contracted as to shut off the drones 
or confine the queen bee, and at the same time 
afford to the workers uninterrupted ingress 
and egress, or it can be entirely closed at will, 
affording many advantages which cannot now 
be named. 

4. It makes use of the movable frame, the 
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peculiar shape of which uniformly secures 
straight combs ; a result not attained bj any 
other hiye in use. 

5. Adjustable strips or bands are employed 
to keep the frames in their places, the ends of 
which projecting beyond the side of the mai >. 
body of the hive are accessible to the fingers, 
without disturbing the movements of the bees 
when removing them from the hive. 

G. l>y the use of the frame holders the hive 
can bo thoroughly ventilated during the heat 
of the summer, also an entrance for the bees 
directly into the boxes is afforded, by which, 
it is claimed, a greater quantity, of surplus 
honey is secured. 

7. It is also a dividing hive, without a par- 
tition, giving the bee-keeper a choice in his 
method of making artificial swarms, which op- 
eration, it is claimed, can be more readily and 
safely performed by this than by any other 
hive in use. 

8. The bees can at all times pass and repass 
around, above and below each and all of their 
combs, which affords them easy access to their 
stores at all times, which is particularly im- 
portant in winter. 

0. The arrangement of the hive is such tliat 
the bees, while at work in the boxes, are de- 
tached as little as possible from the main body 



of their fellows, affording ready access to the 
boxes at all times ; also by this means keeping 
the boxes as warm as the main body of the 
hive, thereby enabling the bees to work in 
them at all times, which they will do, it is 
claimed, as readily as in the hive itself. 

10. The boxes rest on the top of the hive, 
I which is surmounted by a cap, easily removed 
I to enable the apiarian to determine the condi- 
tion of his bees, put on and remove surplus 
boxes, &c. 

11. I>y removing the boxes and leaving on 
the C'lp every comb in the entire hive can be 
cojnplotely ventilated at the top during winter, 
which is of the utmost importance, as to a 
want of this may be ascribed the greatest part 
of the losses so usual at this season of the 
year. 

The construction and operation of this hive 
may be readily understood by referring to the 
annexed engraving. Letter A indicates the 
open halves of the hive, with the comb attach- 
ed to the frames; 1), the top cover or cap to 
fit over the honey boxes ; C, a honey box filled 
aud resting in its proper place on the honey- 
boardtj; D, frames aud comb attached, one 
resting on tlie ground in front of the hive, and 
leaning against a box on which tlie hive stands, 
and one held in the hands and resting on the 
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top of the biTe, showing the honey and bee» 
ftttaohed. The movable bottom board is seen 
beneath the hive. The frame holder is seen 
in front, held at one end by a screw, the other 
end resting on the alighting board. 

John F. Willcox. 

BsATDi Dam, Wis., Uay 20, 1883. 



Seientifio Handling of Bees.— The Transferring 
of Swarms. 

Of nothing with which farmers should have 
much to do are they so reprehensibly ignorant 
as of the bee. A large majority of them know 
how to eat the delicious fruit of its skill and 
faithful industry ; indeed we have never found 
even a very small minority who were disposed 
to regard good, clear white honey as a thing 
"bad to take,*' and yet how few there are who 
take any pains at all to acquaint themselves 
with the needs and habits of the wonderful 
little creature through whose agency the flow- 
ers of garden and field are made to yield for 
their ase this most delectable of sweets ! 

In the days of old fashioned hollow log 
hives, it was, perhaps, not so surprising, for 
in them it was more difficult to study their 
modes of life and labor. But now, since t .e 
ingenious hives of Mr. Langstroth and others, 
constructed in accordance with principles de- 
duced from years of patient observation ^nd 
experiment, the study has become so compara- 
tively easy and interesting that we wonder ev- 
ery farmer in the country docs not undertake 
the production of honey. 

But it was not our purpose when we wrote 
the caption above to descant upon the profit 
and pleasure to be derived from the culture of 
the bee — simply to illustrate, by reference to 
a case which came under our own observation 
recently, how easily swarms of bees ma';^ be 
handled, when it becomes necessary to divide 
swarms or to transfer an etitire swarm from 
an old hive. 

The case in hand is an instance of transfer 
recently effected in Madison by that skillful 
operator and scientific apiarian, Mr. J. M. 
Stebbins, of Appleton, General agent for Wis- 
consin of Langsiroth's admirable hive. 



The bees were in an old hive consisting of a 
cross seetion of a hollow log, and were doing 
the best they could under such circumstances. 
The sequel showed that they had been manu- 
facturers of honey nnder difficnlties. 

There were the old hive and the new one, 
side by side, suggesting comparisons we have 
sometimes been accustomed to make between 
the old limb-of-a-tree plow of the Romans and 
the splendid steel patterns of the present day. 
Tc the uninitiated it would have appeared a 
difficult thing to tear open that old log and 
transfer its entire contents, bees, brood, comb, 
honey and all, into the new quarters. Not so, 
however to Mr. Stebbins, who went as quietly 
about the work as if he had been going to eat 
the honey, instead of enraging the bees by a 
destructive onblaught upon their old and be- 
loved habitation. For the benefit of those who 
do not but would like to know how a thing of 
that sort is done, we give a description of the 
process in detail : 

First, the new mansion was made ready by 
removing the top part and taking out the 
frames, so that it was a simple square box. 

Secondly, the bees in the old hive were pre- 
pared for the intended interference with their 
further occupation of it by blowing the smoke 
from a burning twist of rag into the several 
openings; not *Uo put their eyes out," as a 
bystander suggested, but to alarm them for 
their safety, so that they would gorge them- 
selves with honey — it being their prime instinct 
to see that they are amply provided with a 
store of food, at least as much as their stom- 
achs will hold. In this condition of satiety 
they have no disposition to sting, unless driv- 
en into a pretty close pine h^ and mny be hand- 
led with as much impunity as so many peas, 
[n five mir|ptee the hive was remjved from its 
place under the^orch to a bench in the carri- 
age house ; the new hive being placed near it 
on the floor. 

The next-thing to be done was to get the 
bees out of the old into the new hive, comb 
,and all, so that they might be prepared to go 
right on with their regular business in a few 
hours as though nothing had happened. In 
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the further progress of the transfer, Mr. Steb- 
bins removed the top-board of the hire, and 
then with an ax split out and remoTed about 
one-third of the ciroumferenoe of the hive. 
This gave him *ui opportunity to get at the 
comb, and to remove it card by card, by cut- 
ting down the edges and around the central 
sticks with a long-bladed knife. 

The fourth step was to place the combs in 
the frames of the new hive. In order to do 
this, each section of comb was cleared of bees, 
by brushing them off into the new hive, and 
it several times became necessary to trim down 
the comb so as to get it within the frames ; in 
doing which care was taken to preserve all the 
brood-cells and to cause as little dripping as 
possible of the honey. When cut down so as 
to just crowd into the frame* as a closely fit- 
ting board might be crowded into a slate frame, 
two pieces of twine — one at each" end — were 
tied around' comb and frame to keep the form- 
er in place until the bees should again cement 
it thereto by *new wax. 

Thus prepared, the frames were successively 
suspended in the box of the new hive ; adjust- 
ing the distance between t hem, so as to leave 
room for the bees to pass up and down. And 
quantities tf the bees still remaining in the 
old home were tenderly scooped up in our bare 
hands and poured into the new. But after all 
there still remained a considerable quantity of 
them, unwilling to leave until convinced that 
they could do better elsewhere. To transfer 
these it was only necessary to spread a clean 
sheet or tablecloth on the floor and place the 
two hives in juxtaposition. In a few minutes 
they streamed off into the place prepared for 
them, and gradually the multitude of individ- 
ual bees which had alighted here and there, 
inside and outside of the carriage house, or 
had just come in from the fields, laden with 
honey, found their way to the gathered swarm. 
During the entire operation we were not 
once stung, and in about thirty minutes from 
the commencement the task had been entirely 
completed. 

Mr. Stebbins showed himself to be a master 



of his business, and we can conscientiously 
and most cheerfully recommend him to aU who 
may desire either information or very saperior 
hives. 



THE POULTERER. 



Poultry and Poultry House. 

As the season is approaching when many of 
our readers will desire to confine their poul- 
try, in order to keep ihem from the ripening 
grain, we commend to their attention the fol- 
lowing, which we tak^ from the Dollar Ntvff 
paper: 

<* Much has been said and written upon this 
subject, and but very little practical informa- 
tion has ever been given to the reading public. 
I propose to give my experience in raising 
poultry, and my plan for a poultry house — a 
plan which will be the best fitted for the easy 
management of fowls, as well as being the 
least expensive. For a hen-house, it may be 
built on one side of the barn, or if you have 
no building suitable, get lour posts, hew two 
sides ; let them be, for the high side, say nine 
feet ; for the low side, say (5 or 7 feet, which 
will be enough pitch of roof, provided the 
house is not more than 9 feet wide. Twelve 
feet by nine will be large enough for twenty 
hens ; plant the posts firmly in the earth, so 
as to keep the house firm and steady ; get sec- 
ond quality pine or hemlock boards ; nail them 
on lengthwise, if you do not choose to get 
plates 10 as to have the boards run up and 
down^ A shingle roof will be the best, though 
a good board or slab roof will do well enough, 
— the slabs to cover the cracks between the 
boards. The house must have a window, with 
lath nailed across, to let in air and sunshine. 
The roosts or perches should be placed in the 
highest side, so as to leave space enough for 
the convenient placing of the nests, which 
ought to be in the warmest part ; fit a tight 
door on with good hinges and a good lock, and 
you will have as nice a hen-house as you could 
wish for. The cost will not be more than $8, 
with lumber at two cents a foot. A good feed 
or water trough is made out of a log, some- 
thing of the shape of a hog- trough. 

*'The best breed of fowls, in my estimation, 
is the Poland, or top-knot ; they are excellent 
layers, and are of profit till 6 or 6 years old. 
There are no better hens than the Poland to 
raise with. As a good, hardy breed, the Eng- 
lish pheasants have no equals ; they are good 
layers, and are excellent for the table. They 
are of middle size, with blue legs and double 
combs ; the males are in color red, intermixed 
with black. 

*< A good feed for fowls is a mixture of corn, 
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wheat screenings, oats or any grain you can 
get, mixed together ; fresh meat is Ter j good, 
but I would not feed on it altogether. To have 
hens lay through the winter, they must not be 
a£fected by sudden changes of the weather. 
Hens that lay steadily through the summer do 
not lay in winter. Pure water is indispensa- 
ble in poultry breeding.'* 



THE HORTICULTURIST. 



▲. O. HANFORD, 



COBRESFONDINQ EDITOR. 



Go Plant a Vine. 

Reader, go plant a Tine; 
Why should ihd virgin soil drink in tha ran, 

Why should his blessings skine 
On the bare earth, with nought to rest upon? 

Go plant a vine. 



Let 



Dig deep the soil, 
it beho" " 



bold thy mom and evening care ; 
Bend to thy toil 
As though it vrere glad labor to prepare 
To plant a vine. 

Perhaps 'twill cling, 
Alas I too late, around a withered tree, 

And all its fragrance fling 
On the ungratefal air fall wearily ; 

Yet plaut a vine. 

No clusters may 
Reward thy labor and thy toil arrayed, 

Yet e'en a Iamb may stray 
In summer heats beneath its broad-leaved shade; 

Oo plant a Tine. 

Thou loveet thy fellow man ? 
Whj tarry longer? for the sun will set; 

No philanthropic plan? 
Up ! Up t Ob, hast thou nothing done as yet? 

Go plant a vine. 

And then, when night shall come, 
Trellised 'mid stars, the Husbandman aboTe 

Thy Tine shall carry home. 
Transplanted to the garden of God*8 love ; 

Go plant a vine. 



BenoTftting Flower Beds. 

If the exhausted beds have a good bottom, 
we adyise removing the top spit and replacing 
it with a mixture of virgin earth from an up- 
land field, well chopped up with old chippy 
cow- dung, and a good proportion of leaf-mold 
— say, if you can obtain the quantities, equal 
parta of each of the three ingredients. If you 
can get the beds empty in the winter, the best 
way will be to take off the top spit and fork 
over the subsoil, so as to let the frost and snow 
penetrate ic ; then get a good supply of burned 
clay and hot-bed dung, and chop them down 
together in a ridge, and let them be well frozen 
and fill up the beds with the mixture early in 
March, and they will be in admirable condi- 
tion for planting as soon as they have settled. 
Chippings off hedges, refuse wood, straw, &c., 
built up over a hole, and packed round with 
cakes of old turf, and then burned, make a 
capital dressing to dig into the old soil, if you 
cannot well get new material to replace the 



worn out stuff. If used chiefly *for bedding 
plants, a compost of leaf-mold and sandy soil 
fVom a common, equal parts, and one-fifth of 
the whole very old dung, would prove a good 
mixture. Bedding plants do not require a rich 
soil as much as a new soil. — Gardener's Weekly 
Magazine. 



Strawberry Culture. 

One year ago we gave the readers of the 
Farmib particular directions how to treat 
their old strawberry beds. If our ezperienoe 
is proof, all who carried out faithfully our 
plan last year are abundant gainers thereby* 
Especially are the advantages of this system 
apparent at this time, when the preyailing 
drouth has blasted the hopes of many a straw- 
berry grower. 

The principal features of that plan are 

1. Thorough and deep stirring of the soil, 
with severe thinning of the plants ; 

2. A light winter mulch in late autumn, to 
remain on to decay until after the fruit is off 
the next season. 

This plan of thorough, deep tillage, imme- 
diately after the crop is off, we deem one of 
the utmost importance to successful culture- 
using the spading-fork, hoe and rake for the 
garden, and the subsoiler, drag and horse-hoe 
for the field. 

This mode of culture we style annual reneW' 
ing. And this Is the only period of the whole 
year when this can be done without injury to 
the succeeding crop. This is great economy 
oyer the common way of allowing the ground 
to mat over with vines at two years from plant- 
ing out, and making new beds every second 
year. 

Unless the soil is very rich, an annual top 
dressing of composted manure should be ap* 
plied at the time of this overhauling. None 
but such manures should be applied to the 
strawberry bed. Avoid raw manures, as tliey 
generally contain abundance of weed and 
grass seeds. Sawdust, tanbark, or even chips 
are excellent for winter mulch. 

We do not advise planting at this period ; 
six weeks or two months later is found prefer- 
able, but spring is the only sure time. 

J. C. Plumb. 
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Ctf 6 Of Tottng Orchard Trees. 

BT r. B. ELLIOTT, CLEVELAND, O. 

Never water the ground around the trees at 
anj time for one year from the day of planting 
ouL If they do not swell readily in spring, 
take a fine rose sprinkler, and just at sundown 
each night sprinkle the tops. If the ground 
becomes hard around the roots, loosen it with 
the hoe an inch deep, and then cover it with 
three inches deep of sawdust, tan bark, chip 
dirt, or any other litter that will keep it again 
from drying, and prevent any great changes of 
temperature or moisture in the soil about the 
roots, and thus assist in their formation and 
growth. This is called mulching, and should 
always be put around trees in the fall to keep 
them from being acted upon by the frost heav- 
ing and cracking the earth. 

If by any accident a tree has its bark rubbed 
off or broken, trim il smooth with a sharp 
knife, bu( avoid rubbing any earth or prepara- 
tion of any kind over it ; left untouched, ex- 
cept the smooth trimming, it will soon heal 
over. When newly planted trees or vines have 
to bo in grass liind, as is sometimcB the case, 
when near the house, the earth sliould be kept 
mellow and light a foot or more in diameter 
beyond the aiea of the branches; and to keep 
the appetirance good, the mulch may be of new 
mown grasa. renewed from week to week or as 
fust as it becomes brown. In the autumn, such 
trees should have a coat of well rotted manure 
mixed with lime laid all over the previously 
mulched circle, and left to be dissolved and 
conveyed to the roots by the frosts and rains 
of winter. 

Should a tree or trees exhibit any feebleness 
in growth, or its bark become mos»y or rough, 
wash, or railit^r rub it well with strong soap 
suds or weak lye water; this will not only give 
renewed aetiou to the bark, but destroy any 
insects th:it may have fastened to it. 

Of crops 10 be grown among trees, during 
their early \ ears or until they require the 
whole of (he land, all grains and grasses are to 
be avoided, and potatoes, tomatoes, etc. adopt- 
ed. A y^ry good way is to cultivate the land 
during the early part of the season with horse 
and cultivator, and in August sow turnips; 
when the tuuiips are grown, pull and remove 
the bottoms of the best ones, and turn the poor 
ones with (he (ops undcrnca(h, by using a light 
one-horHo plow, and plowing only two or three 
inches deep. Top dress the land every fall, if 
it be nor rich, with good, well ro(ted, compost- 
ed mannrr. or with lime or bone dust, or such 
other special manure as the land may demand. 
Plats of dwarf trees in the garden are easiest 
cared for by mulching the ground all over four 
inches deep, thus keeping down the weeds, and 
the land li^ht, loose, and uniforia in tempera- 
ture and moisture. — Ohio Farmer. 



Pruning in Mid-SnBimer. 

Though much difference of opinion exists as 
to the propriety of heavy pruning at this time, 
there is no doubt but that where pruning has 
been neglected until now, it should be prompt- 
ly attended to. 

We have, the last twenty years, practiced 
midsummer pruning, (rimming off surplus 
wood of young stocks, to render the balance of 
the tree vigorous for August budding ; and we 
always found such wounds to harden without 
decay, and heal over rapidly and healthy. 

In vigorous trees in the nursery or orchard, 
very heavy pruning may induce a late growth, 
which will not ripen sufficiently to withstand 
the winter ; but moderate pruning, .espe<Ually 
of side shoots and suckers, where needed, 
should not be delayed. It will be found per- 
fectly safe, will require no application except 
in case of large limbs, where it would be well 
to apply a cement composed of gum shellac 
dissolved in alcohol to the consistency of mu- 
cilage. A thin coating rubbed on with the 
finger or swab will be perfectly impervious to 
the weather. 

Look out for suckers from the roots of your 
choice roses, especially if budded stocks ; they 
shoot so rapidly after this time that they often 
prove dangerous robbers. 

The same may be said of grape vines : allow 
no young wood to grow below the firuit, or 
from the base of the bearing vine ; for it is 
right here that the majority of people fail to 
grow palatable grapes, or vines which can pro- 
duce such. J. c. r. 



A Pleasant Fertilizer. — Many persons, 
particularly ladies, dislike to use the ordinary 
tertiliiers form the barn or poultry yard on 
ilowers and otheiv house plants. *• One who 
knows," sends the following for the Agncuifur- 
tut, which is g( od not only to stimulate house- 
plants, but for out-door plants of almost every 
kind. Dissolve one-half to three-fourths of an 
ounce of sulphate of ammonia, (obtained 
cheaply at the druggist's) in one gallon of wa- 
ter. Apply it once a week, and then only to 
growing plants. It may be used with great 
benefit on beds of strawberries, on peas, on 
dwarf pears, grape vines, dahlias, and for all 
kinds of pot plants; This mixture increases 
the size of the foliage of plants, and gives a 
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dark, shining green color. The flowers also 
are improved in proportion. And, not the 
least important, this fertilizer will do no harm. 



Set ont Shade Trees. 



Yes, set out shade trees ! You have room 
enough and to spare. You have time enough. 
If jou cannot afford to purchase them, gather 
the seed and sow them in some spare comer, 
and in a year or two transplant them ; and in 
a few years the improved appearance of your 
premises will more than pay for the trouble 
and time. 

On the prairies, especially, plant out shade 
trees. Their shade around the house will be 
grateful on many a hot summer day, and the 
breeze coming in at the open window will be 
tempered to a most refreshing coolness. Then 
a house looks more like the residence of a hu- 
man being with a soul in him when it is cosily 
embowered in the midst of over>arching trees 
and interlacing vines. How different from the 
lonely aspect of a garish house, bleaching and 
scorching in the sun of summer, shivering and 
rattling in the blasts of winter ! 

TVhat do you remember most readily about 
the home of your childhood? Is it not the 
well-known tree under whose shadow you play- 
ed and dreamed the dreams of boyhood ? On 
every bough hangs a memory, and tender re- 
miniscences cluster about it as thick as the 
leaves on its branches. Plant trees, then, to 
make your homes attractive, and comfortable, 
and to waken into life in the hearts of your 
children an affection for the old homestead, 
which will grow stronger and stronger as time 
carries them away from the hearthstone — 
which will be a sure safeguard against temp- 
tations and allurements to vice. 

There is economy in it. Buildings protected 
by shade will last longer, but the trees must 
not be so near as to chafe, or so dense as to 
prevent a free circulation of air. There is 
pleasure in thus beautifying your homes. 
There is a habit of neatness induced by this 
striving after beauty which will finally affect 
the character of all your farming operations. 

We may combine beauty with utility and 



plant trees which are valuable for economical 
purposes. The Yellow Locust makes excellent 
posts. They may be planted six feet apart, 
and when of a fair size every alternate one 
may be cut out ; then, in a few years, every 
alternate one of those left may be cut and split 
into halves for fence posts. In process of time 
the remainder of the old ones may be cut, and 
the shoots from those that were previously out 
trained, with a very little care, to supply their 
place. The locust grows very rapidly, and in 
prairie districts a little pains in their produc- 
tion will pay handsomely — to say nothing of 
the beauty 6f the tree, or its fragrance when 
in blossom. 

The Sugar Maple grows quite slowly, but 
may be made valuabla^J^ manufacturing su- 
gar. Select trees that are good size, and cut 
off the top, leaving the trunk about 12 feet 
Ipng if possible. The tree will be more apt to 
grow and will have a handsomer top, and upon 
the size of the top in a great measure depends 
the amount of sugar yielded by a tree. We 
have heard of maple groves in this State that 
yielded a go^d supply of sugar the twelfth 
year after planting. They may be set in rows 
along the roadside and around the house. Fif. 
ty trees will make quite a respectable sugar- 
bush. The maple is a handsome and remark- 
ably clean tree, not infested by insects as are 
very many trees usually selected as shade trees. 

The maples may be set with the locusts, and 
as the latter are cut out may be allowed to take 
their place. 

The Chestnut is also a handsome tree, and 
quite easily raised. There are some in this 
city, twenty feet in height, that have borne 
nuts, and others find no dif&culty in making 
them live. 

Of coarse these do not take the place of 
fruit trees, but are better for the purposes of 
shade, as fruit trees grow so much smaller with 
us than at the east ; and besides, they may be 
placed In more exposed situations, along the 
roadsides, &c. But we are rather inclined to 
the opinion that the timber of the Yellow Lo- 
cust, the sugar of the Maple, and the nuts of 
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the Chestnat would pay quite as well for the 
time and care bestowed upon them, and for 
the space they occupy, as any fruit trees that 
are raised — to say nothing about the increased 
beauty of our homes and the grateful shade 
afforded by them. Blending with the yarious 
kinds of fruit trees and shrubbery, they soften 
into beauty the more rugged forms of the 
merely useful, and thus, by quickening our 
perceptions of the beautiful in God's works, 
they become really useful. 

Don't neglect this matter. If you are too 
busy in the spring, do it this fall. Select your 
trees now, or find where they may be procured 
and contract for them. It will pay in dollars 
and cents, as well as in comfort. * 



Plants Consecr A^ to Heathen Deities. 

The ancients delighted to idolize and to sym- 
bolize objects. They placed gods and goddess- 
es in the cups of flowers ; and we may trace 
in our sympathies toward certain plants the 
BtiU lingering remains of heathen mythology. 
The fig tree was in the early ages dedicated to 
Saturn, the oak to Jupiter, the ebony to Nep- 
tune, laurel to Apollo, thyme io Mercury, the 
Tine to Bacchus, the poplar to Hercules, reeds 
to Pan, the lotus to Harpocrates, the Qod of 
Silence ; poppies to Morpheus^ whence the act- 
ive principle of poppies, or opium, is now 
called morphia; the lily was dedicated to Ju- 
no, the olive to Minenra, the myrtle to Venus, 
com to Ceres, garlands of flowers and nose- 
gays to Flora, orchards and fruit trees to Po- 
mona, the white rose to the nymphs, sea- weed 
to the Nereids, separate trees and trunks of 
trees to the Hamadryads and Dryads, the lilac 
to Hebe, the Crocus or saffron to Sickness, the 
laurel and palm to glory and courage. The 
violet, the forget-me-not, and many other flow- 
ers hare still their Bymbols^—Sepiimus Pieste. 



PLAKXiJfa Geape Vines.— Geo. Campbell 
says : "I have found very little difference in 
the growth of yines, whether planted in fall or 
ipring. When planted in the fall and slightly 
protected during the first winter, an early start 
and usually a more yigorous growth may be 
expected, than from yines transplanted in 
spring." 



MECHANICAL & COMMERCIAL. 



• Bosineu Enlei. 

1. Do not undertake a business with which 
you are not perfectly acquainted, any sooner 
than you would attempt, if blind, t^ survey a 
city. First thoroughly understand what you 
propose to do. Serve an apprenticeship berore 
taking a single step involving risk. 

2. Neyer attempt a business for which you 
have no tast or tact. Seek to do that for wMch 
you have a natural faculty and relish. Don't 
aspire to be a merchant when you should be a 
farmer, a mechanic, or a day laborer. 

8. Never connect yourself in partnership 
with those in whom you have not perfect conn- 
dence — ^with those to whom you would not be 
willing, sick or well, at home or abroad, living 
or dead, te entrust all your busuless affiurs. 

4. Never attempt to do more business than 
you can safely do on your own capital. 

5. Avoid the taking of extraordinary risks 
of long credits, no matter what profits are in 
prospect. 

6. Give no credit whatever to any one who 
does not possess a good moral character. 

7. Supervise carefully your own business, 
(not your neighbor's,) and look after your 
clerks and see that they are faithful in the per- 
formance of all their duties. 

8. Let all those with whom you have dealings 
or intercourse, understand distinctly, that you 
will not lend yourself, for sake of trade, to do 
any mean thing — ^anything which your con- 
science will not approve. 

9. Never lend your name by endorsement or 
otherwise, except under most extraordinaxy 
circumstances, and then let the act be guarded 
with every possible security. 

10. Never allow yourself or your partners to 
draw a dollar from the concern to invest in 
any " outside operation" whatever. 

11. In forming a copartnership, insist that a 
limited, fixed sum only shall be drawn by each 
partner for personal expenses. 

12. Under no circumstances whatever, deal 
in stocks. Don't believe any one of the thou- 
sand marvellous tales of a fortune in that di- 
rection. They are a trap and a lie. 

13. Keep all your accumulated profits in 
your business so long as you owe a dollar. — 
When you have more capital than you can use, 
then it will be proper to invest outside. 

14. Never borrow of banks or other sources, 
if you can avoid it. If temporary assistance 
is needed, seek it from a tried friend, or from 
a sound banking institution, and then return 
the loan, on the day fixed, with the most rig^d 
punctuality. 

15. Have an eye on the condition of the 
country, its crops, and the general prospect 
for business, and look out sharp for the move- 
ments of politicans, who, in nine cases out of 
ten, care more for a re-election than for our 
commercial interests or our natienal pros- 
perity. 
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There are oiher and most important matters 
which should not be forgotten. Keep good 
company. Value integrity more than money. 
Liye within your means. Eschew wines, thea^ 
tres, and fast horses. Use no profane lan- 

Oe. Never quarrel with a partner. Be 
, considerate and generous to clerks, and 
also to your- unfortunate debtors. Cultivate 
the friendship of all. Do your proper share in 
promoting the public weal. Be a man, a gen- 
tleman, and a christian ; and you will make 
sure of an inheritance in this life and of untold 
riches in the life to come. 



SCIENCE, ART, STATISTICS. 



Kaklng Mortar. 

In common practice, the cohesion of mortar 
is greatly impaired by using too large a por- 
tion of sand ; it should never exceed two parts 
by measure to one of lime paste. A cask of 
lime weighing 2S0 lbs., made into eight cubic 
feet of lime paste, should be mixed with six- 
teen bushels of damp sand. The notion used 
to be generally entertained that the longer lime 
was slaked before it was used, the better would 
be the mortar made of it. 

This, however, is not the case with our com- 
mon fat lime and sand mortars. The sand 
should be mixed with the slaked lime as soon 
as the latter becomes cold, and no more water 
should be employed than will reduce the lime 
to a thick paste. In preparing mortar, the un- 
slaked lime should be placed on boards and 
sheltered from the sun and rains ; it should be 
open above and surrounded with some sand. 
The water necessary to slake lime should be 
poured upon it with any suitable vessel, and 
care should be taken to stir the lime so as to 
bring the water into contact with every por- 
tion, when it may be left until all the vapor 
has passed off. 

^ The sand may now be incorporated with the 
lime by means of a hoe or shovel ; and, if ne- 
cessary, a little water may be added to produce 
a homogeneous, consistent paste, when it is 
ready for use. Sand from the sea-shore should 
never be employed for making mortar without 
being first washed with fresh water, because 
the salt left in such sand is liable to absorb 
moisture and prevent the mortar becoming 
hard. 

In putting up walls of brick er stone, care 
should be taken that the stones or bricks be 
moistened before they come in contact with the 
mortar. Every brick and stone should be laid 
in a good bed of mortar, and should receive a 
blow to fix it firmly. The bricks should not 
be laid merely, as is the common custom, but 
forced down, so as to press the mortar into all 
the pores and crevices. The superintendent 
of a building should give his personal atten- 
tion to the vertical joints in t^e walls, as the 



masons frequently neglect to fill them up with 
mortar. — Scientific American, 

Inattention to these little things is one great 

cause of so man^ rickety, dangerous buildings, 

sometimes involving in their ruin the lives of 

the occupants, as in the case of the cotton mills 

in Massachusetts, a few years ago, in which 

so many operatives lost their lives. It is not 

now as when 

" In the elder days of Art, 
Builders wrought with patient care 

Each unseen and hidden part, 
For the Gods see ererywhere." 

It will pay a man here, as well as elsewhere, 

to pay personal attention to his own business. 



EDUCATIONAL 



How to Secure Neatness. 

It is said that cleanliness is next to godli- 
ness. This may be rather an exaggeration of 
the true value of neatness, but a great truth 
underlies the maxim. A proper estimate of 
man, a recognition of the true dignity of our 
humanity, which so distinguishes true religion, 
will also manifest itself in a proper self-respect 
— and neatness is but one form of expressing 
self-respect. 

The love of ornament seems to be an origin- 
al endowment of our nature. It makes its ap- 
pearance where art would least of all be ex- 
pected. It seems, when properly restrained, 
to harmonize with the beauty of the world all 
around us. The flowers might have been cre- 
ated without color or odor, and yet perform 
every function they now do, for there are flow- 
ers with neither ; but God seems to have cre- 
ated the beautifVil to gratify the love of the 
beautiful with which he had endowed man. 
And, as a general rule, that soul is capable of 
the highest culture and the most complete de- 
velopment which possesses the keenest appre- 
ciation of the beautiful in nature. . 

And right here we would begin in the school : 
cultivate the taste for the beautiful. Make 
friendships with flowers, with paintings, with 
with ornamental gardening. Imitate their col- 
ors, their outlines, and their plans, with pen- 
cil and paper, no matter with how rude a hand 
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or ooarse a touch. Once secure attention and 
interest here, and neatness in person and dress 
will naturally follow. SloTenliness would be 
impossible in the midst of such associations. 
Respect will also be paid to the appearance of 
the school room. The desks will not be cut or 
scratched. The books will not be scribbled or 
torn or soiled. Rudeness in manners will be 
softened, and vulgarity of language be refined 
into elegance, bj the elevating iniuenco of 
this newly developed faculty. 

One great reason why we see so many slov- 
enly school children is, we think, because we 
see 80 many slovenly school houses. They 
stand bleak and bare, without the slightest at- 
tempt at ornament in the building, or the re- 
motest hint at adornment in the grounds. Not 
a tree casts a friendly shade over the scorch- 
ing sides of the house ; not a shrub stands as 
a fragrant curtain before the glaring window. 
The blank, dull monotony of the walls is un- 
broken by any object upon which the eye may 
rest lovingly. Not a fence suggests privacy 
or home-feeling. All is repulsive, sombre, 
chilling to the soul. The children seem to feel 
that neatness or ornament would be entirely 
out of keeping amidst such surroundings, and 
never make the attempt. The teacher tries in 
vain to secure order and at^ntion from the 
flock of hardly restrained urchins who are 
longing for recess. The trustees do a' t care ; 
and so goes on the school, term after term, and 
year after year. 

We would have flowers and shrubs and trees 
surround the intellectual nursery of the little 
ones. We would have their young eyes open 
upon the beauties of God's handiwork and 
man's skill, and not school their minds to such 
a familiarity with the grosser realities of life 
as too many school houses and their surround- 
ings would introduce them to. 

The raggedest boy in the street will step tip- 
toe when he enters a room where there is a 
carpet, and the most uncouth urchin is tamed 
into a sort of politeness by the neatness of a 
lady's parlor. Why not use these facts in the 
management of our schools ? 



Teachers, parents, and school boards, wiU 
you try this plan, and see if it does not suc- 
ceed? * 



THE HOME, 



A Homing on Sick Xonntain. 

At MBS. HOTT. 

I do not remember the date of the battle 
that made this mountain memorable, neither 
that of my first visit to a locality so sacred and 
interesting. I only know it was in the time of 
leaves, and near the anniversary of the conse- 
cration of that temple of nature to holiest use. 
A year of intense life has gone by, and many 
other pictures have been added to the gallery 
of memory, many other impressions ground 
into the tablet of my soul ; and yet, at this 
distance, looking out upon the hubbub and 
dust of a great city, a breath touches my cheek 
and 1 stand again in the dim cathedral aisles 
of the summit of Rich Mountain. 

It is always interesting to trace the law of 
associations to the results that often seem in- 
explicable ; but time is everything in this cri- 
sis of life and death. Stand with me, just one 
moment, beside the graves that have need of 
no monument beyond that the God of the for- 
est and the sky has reared. 

There are sixteen of them, quite near to- 
gether, one only within the enclosure of a gar- 
den, and all marked with the name, regiment, 
and state of the soldier boy beneath. These, 
being on wood rudely cut, as by the jack-knife 
of a comrade, were even then, at the end of 
the first year, quite indistinct, and will soon 
be wholly effaced. What difference ? They 
were soldiers of the American Army, and they 
died in defence of their country. Is it more 
to have been from Indiana or Wisconsin or 
Maine ? What if posterity labeled their ashes 
as having belonged to the first, or the fortieth, 
of this, or that. State regiment ? 

I did not think of this. They thought not 

of it as their heart's blood ebbed away from 

the enthusiasm of the battle to the rest of this 

I last sleep. One stood beside me who thought 
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of sixteen young men, cut off ftrom the actWe 
business of life, and all the gains of interest 
and doTelopment, bewailing the untimely end 
of so much promise and hope. Another of 
our party could see but the shadow of death, 
and the mourners of sixteen homes following 
their slaughtered sons. A third pondered of 
all the suffering and agony -of shot and shell, 
and the quick sabre thrust, and grarely bal- 
anced the ascendan'oy of soul or body in times 
of such sharp conflict. To me, there was no 
business of life ; no mourner at the bier ; no 
endurance of hunger, or thirst, or the yiolent 
rending of soul and body, only the glory and 
the gain of a great sacrifice to a great princi- 
ple. 

Never before, perhaps never again, will such 
a Tision of the possibility of the individual 
soul pass before me. The thought of the mis- 
sion for which it was endowed, and all its vast 
resources and powers ordained; the thought 
of the ages of human struggle, and divine 
over-ruling, to bring the occasion for such a 
display to bear directly upon the greater good 
of the great future ; the thought of the costli- 
ness of the sacrifice of those sixteen royal 
young souls opened up the far vista of the In- 
finite meaning of all this, and though that six- 
teen had been multiplied by millions it had 
been well. 

The inhumanity of needless atrocity and 
recklessness of life is one tbing; the folly of 
attempting to balance the vindicature of the 
eternal principles of right by so much of blood, 
and muscle, and agony, is quite another. As 
a people wc have thought too much of this last, 
too little of the other. Your brother, husband, 
son — these are very dear to you. So are mine 
to me. Let us not make the mistake of giving 
the most of out thoughts to reflections upon 
the minty or yours^ of those whose souls and 
bodies have been thrust in the breach made by 
the traitor hand that is not agaixst you, or me, 
or our country simply, but against the race of 
our common humanity. 

The fortifications, a substantial abattis piled 
up breast high of the solid wood of the forest, 
run for miles around the base and slopes of the 



mountain, and testify to how many hands help* 
ed build the barricades where these ministers 
of Satan lay in wait for those they intended 
to destroy. The great trench that was dag by 
the same hands, for the burial of their intend- 
ed victims, is rounded up to heaven with the 
bodies of those whose counsels were so soon 
brought to nought. 

As I have said, it was in the time of leaves, 
and in the quiet of an early morning hour that, 
with reverent step, we walked amid the relioB 
of so much infamy and so great honor. It 
was the first time I had ever seen the fair face 
of an American forest scarred by the hand of 
war, the first time I had plucked flowers from 
the graves of those who had died in defence 
of our Flag. I took my knife and dug out 
bullets that, aimed against the life of your 
brother, and mine, were received by the breast- 
work of the sentinel trees. I put them into 
my pocket, and into my soul the iron of a 
deeper hatred of the men, and of the cause of 
the men, who are responsible for the graves 
that lifted their bloom and their appeal to 
heaven. 

The memory of the rebel dead has been seal- 
ed with the execration of posterity ; the heroes 
of that little band of patriots seemed to walk, 
as under the brooding of God's wing, in the 
stillness of the overshadowing wood. As I 
mused, these words of the most mystic of our 
poets were freshly translated, and I smiled 
that any should have counted them other than 
the plainest statement of a great religious 
truth. If those who mourn the early dead, 
whose burials are makiug sacred so many of 
the before unnoted Ipcalities of our great 
country, would dwell upon the bright side of 
both present and future of this struggle, such 
lines as these would be rich in ministrations 
of good cheer. 

*'If the rod slayer think ho sLiys, 

Or if the slain think he is slain, 
They know net well the snbtilo wayri 

I keop, and paMi and turn again.*' 
♦ 

Adversity. 

The Oods in bounJtv work np storms about us, 
That give mankind occasion to exert 
Tirtues that shun the day, and lie concealed 
In the smooth seasons and the calms of life. 
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800UI Uta in the ITnited States. 

The women are very charming. This much 
the most bitter hater of Yankeedom must ad- 
mit. Take any American erening party, and 
Toa will see a greater proportion of mterestine 
looking girls than in any part of the .world I 
know of. Regular beauty is rarer than with us ; 
that beauty which the French, why or where- 
fore, I know not, hare assigned to the dcTil — 
certainly so. But the faces are so bright and 
animated, the features are so delicate, the eyes 
so full of spirit, that it would be hypercritical 
to complain because the complexion always 
foretells a future sallowness, and the hair has 
an iuTincible repugnance to curl. The man- 
ners, too, to my mind, constitutes the chief 
charm to American female society. You never 
experience in the States the torture of being 
introduced to a woman who has nothing to say 
for herself. As a rule the women are better 
educated, or at any rate more widely read, 
than the men, and there is a frankness and 
openess in their conversation which one miss- 
es sadly in our own more guarded intercourse. 
To our conventional English prejudices, it is 
I admit, somewhat startUng.when a young lady 
you have met for the first time, whose name 
you have not caught, and who is obviously 
equally uncertain about your own, tells you 
that her parents will be very glad to see you if 
you like to call. But even if your own good 
taste does not teach you so, experience will 
soon show you that this freedon of manner im- 
plies no want of delicacy. How far the system 
works altogether favorably may be a matter of 
question. Two facts, however, are certain ; 
American women make very good and very do- 
mestic wives, and carried life is wonderfully 
free from scandal in the States. The truth is, 
the abstract woman in America, occupies a 
position dissimilar to that held by her in any 
other country. I recollect talking to my friend 
N. P. Willis on this point and his telling me 
that a Mrs. W., a very pretty and fashionable 
New York lady, complained to him, that she 
quite dreaded having to return to Europe, where 
her husband was obliged to live, because she 
should miss so much the attention which she had 
got used to in America. Mixed up with a good 
deal of affectation, there was some truth in this 
remark. Throughout the States, there is a re- 
spect paid to women which I never saw equal- 
led elsewhere. A young girl might travel alone 
from Maine to Misssouri with the absolute cer- 
tainty that not only would she meet with no 
annoyance, but that on the contrary she might 
reckon on the assistance of any stranger she 
inet. At times, undoubtedly, the manifesta- 
tions of this sentiment is exaggerated. It never 
seemed correct to my notions of the eternal 
fitness of things, that an old man should be 
expected, as a matter of course, to give up his 
seat in the cars to a strapping young woman 
who is as well able to stand as any man in the 
carriage — still there is a grace about the cus- 
tom. No matter whether a woman is young or 
old, beautiful as Venus or homely as Medusa, 



she is a woman, and as such, has a rigjht to a 

kind of deference not awarded to her in older 
countries. So it is in conversation. 

In most respects the ordinary social life of 
an American household is very like that of an 
English one. Every man, almost without ex- 
ception, is in business in some form or another, 
BO that the male members of the family are 
away from home during the day. The di£cid- 
ty of obtaining servants, causes the ladies to 
look after the cares of the house perhaps more 
than they would do in a similar position here, 
but otherwise they appeared to do veir* much 
what they would have done in England. Ev- 
ery American woman is a politician, and reads 
the papers regularly, an occupation which 
takes up a good 'dei^l of time. Then, too, there 
is a ijopular passion for attending lectures and 
meetings, which creates in itself a number of 
sources of interest for women; and finally, 
calling in America is a custom enforced with 
the strictest regularity. Moreover the rock- 
ing chair is like smoking, at once an amuse- 
ment and an employment. The extent to which 
American families live in hotels, appears to me 
to have been much exaggerated. The practice 
undoubtedly off'ers groat attractions to persons 
with small incomes and without children. Still 
of all the people I was introduced to, I only 
found one gentleman living with his wife at an 
hotel, and that was at Washington, where my 
friend was himself only a visitor for a few 
months. Of course for one family who lives 
at an hotel in England, you have a hundred 
who do so in America; and, as far as I could 
learn, it was very common for a newly married 
c.ouple to board at an hotel during the first 
year or so after marriage. But in no sense is 
hotel life the habitual or ordinary one of well- 
to-do Americans. 

The social amusements of the people are, 
like our own. mostly home ones. . In almost all 
the Northern States the climate is too cold in 
winter and too hot in summer for out of door 
amusements to be much in fashion. In the 
winter there are sleighing carnivals, which are 
doubtless very eigoyable to people who have 
no objection to having their fingers frost-bit- 
ten, and in the early summer there are straw- 
berry feasts, which are a sort of gigantic pic- 
nic sgot up by the members of some class or con- 
gregation . Dancing is said to be the great pas- 
sion of the young people in America. Person- 
ally I saw very little of it , for since the war 
there has been a strong popular feeling against 
balls or festive meeting of any kind. The few 
dances I saw anything of, were very like ordi- 
nary London parties, except, perhaps, the 
supper was a more substantial meal than it 
is in London. The most striking feature, how- 
ever, about them, was the extreme youth of 
the company. As a rule, all American women 
marry young; and after marriage they ^ little 
to balls. The great majority become ^xhnrch 
members," and the most of the churches, with 
the exception of the Episcopalian, look unfa- 
vorably, to say the least, on dancing. Card 
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playing seemed to me as rare in families as it 
18 in England; and, indeed, fVom what I saw 
I should say that gambling in games of chance 
was not a natural yioe of the Northerner. — 
Edward Dicev- 



DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 



To MAKE Apple Feittees.— Take one pint 
of milk, three eggs, salt just to taste, and as 
much flour as will make a batter. Beat the 
yolks and whites separately, add the yolks to 
the milk, stir in the whites with as much flour 
as will make a batter. Have ready some ten- 
der apples, peel them, cut them in slices round 
the apple, take the core carefully out of the 
centre of each slice, ai^d to every spoonful of 
batter lay in a slice of the apple, which must 
be cut Tery thin. Fry them in hot lard to a 
light brown en both sides. 



A Delicate Dessert. — Lay half a dozen 
crackers in a tureen, pour on enough boiling 
water to coyer them. In a few minutes they 
will be swollen to three or four times their ori- 
ginal size. Now grate loaf sugar and a little 
nutmeg over them, and dip on enough sweet 
cream to make a nice sauce. 



Hominy Cakes. — A pint of small hominy, a 
pint of white Indian meal, sifted, a salt- spoon- 
ful of salt, three large tablespoonfuls of fresh 
butter, three eggs or three tablespoonfuls of 
strong yeast, a quart of milk. Having washed 
the hominy and left it soaking all night, boil 
it soft, drain it, and while hot mix it with the 
meal, adding the salt and butter. Then mix 
gradually with the milk, and set it away to 
cool. Beat the eggs very light, and add them 
gradually to the mixture. The whole should 
make a thick batter. Bake on a griddle. 



Bread and Butter Puddinq, — Cover the 
bottom and sides of a deep dish with moder- 
ately thick slices of bread, thinly spread with 
butter, and then fill the dish with any kind of 
sweetmeats. Over this place another layer of 
bread and butter, and let the dish stand until 
the bread is thoroughly soaked with the syrup. 
Make a custard and pour it over the whole. 
Bake for about twenty minutes, and after it is 
cold turn it out on the dish on which it is to 
be served. Send to the table with a hot liquid 
sauce. — Genetee Farmer. 



Lemon Pie. — Two cupfuls of sugar, two 
cnpfuls of warm water, two eggs, two lemons, 
three ounces of butter, one tablespoonful of 
com starch. Grate the rind of the lemons, 
use the juice ot both lemons but the rind of 
only one, or it will make it bitter ; beat the su- 
gar and eggs together, then add the juice and 
rind, then the butter and corn starch, then add 
the warm water ; this is sufficient for two pies. 



HEALTH AND DISEASE. 

How to Learn to Eat Less. 

It is difficult to convince people that they 
really eat too much. They say that they eat 
no more than the appetite demands, and that 
nature does not make a demand for more than 
siie needs. This I think is sound doctrine, 
and yet I believe that most people do eat too 
much. The error is begun by eating too fast. 
Americans are a fast people. They like to 
travel fast, get rich fast, work fast, eat fast, 
drink fast, and take the chances of going to 
destruction fast. The haste with which a din- 
ner is swallowed, for instance on board our 
Mississippi steamers, is quite astonishing to 
one who is not accustomed to such fast ways. 

The consequences of eating too fast are : 

1. The food is not well masticated— is not 
reduced to such a comminuted, pulpy mass as 
to fit it for being readily acted upon by the 
gastric juice in the stomach. 

2. The sufficient secretion and admixture of 
saliva, which is essential to good digestion, is 

.not promoted. 

/ 3. In order to facilitate the rapid swallow- 
ing of half masticated food, unmoistened by 
saliva, an undue proportion of liquids is re- 
quired : hence we drink too much, as well as 
eat too much. 

4. The sense of taste — the enjoyment of eat- 
ing — is gratified only in a limited degree, and 
hence one reason that it requires more food to 
satisfy the appetite. 

5. The most important consequence is, that 
for the reasons already given, the food wo take 
is less perfectly digested, the waste of the sys- 
tem is unduly promoted by the too free use of 
liquids, and hence an appetite is created for 
larger quantities of food to supply the demands 
of the system. 

In this view of the case it is easy to under- 
stand how we may eat too much and still im- 
perfecily supply the demands of nature for 
the wants of the system, and how an appetite 
is created for more food than would otherwise 
be required. 

Therefore, if we would learn to eat less, we 
should first learn to eat slowly. We would 
then ei^oy our meals better, the appetite would 
be satisfied with less food, and what we take 
would be better and more easily digested. The 
demands of nature would be better supplied, 
and there would be less temptation to excess 
in drinking either water or more potent liquids. 
We would be healthier and happier, wiser and 
better, stronger and richer. Imperfect nutri- 
tion creates a feeling of want, which the un- 
happy suff'erer too often seeks to relieve by the 
use of fiery beverages. Eating fast and drink- 
ing too much water has often much to do with 
the intemperate use of alcohol. — Cor. Valley 
Farmer, 
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YOUTH'S CORNER. 



The Fly. 

BT TUBODOBE TILTON. 

TO BE BECITED TO A LITTLE CHILD. 

Babj Bye, 

Here's a fly, 

Let ns watch him, you and T. 
How be crawls 
Up the walls- 
Yet he nerer lUIs I 

I believe, with six such legs, 

Ton and I conld walk on eggs! 
There he goes, 
On his toes. 
Tickling baby's nose. 

Spots of red 
Dot his head, 
Rainbows-on his back are spread; 

That small speck 

Is his neck ; 

See him nod and bock 1 
I can show \ ou, if yon choose, 
Where to look to find his shoes ; 

Three small pairs, 

Made of hairs — 

These he always wears. 

Black and brown 

Is his gown ; 

He can wear it upside down. 

It is laced 

Round bis waist ; 

I admire his taste! 
Yet, though tight his clothes are made, 
Ue will lose them, I'm afraid, 

If to-night 

lie gets sight 

Of the candle light. 

In the sun 

Webs are spun; 

What if he gets into one? 

When it rains 

TIo complains 

On the window panes : 
Tongues to talk have you and I; 
God has given the little fly 

No such things; 

So he sings 

With his buzzing wings. 



The'OrigiB of Letters- 

Do you remember when you learned your 
letters ? You remembered because it was 
80 round, and S because it was so crooked, and 
A because it looked so much like your father's 
harrow. But there was a time, long, long ago, 
before the old world knew that God had laid 
away for us this beautiful continent ; long bo- 
fore there were any cities where London and 
Paris now stand ; long before the time of Sol- 
omon who built the temple at Jerusalem, or of 
David, his father, who slew the great giant 
Goliath with a sling ; long, long ago therewas 
a time when people didn't hare books, and the 
little boys and girls didn't have any letters to 



learn. Men had not learned how to make or 
use them. 

Perhaps it was your mother who' taught yoa 
your letters ; and perhaps her mother taDght 
her ; but who taught the first man his lettera ? 

Who made the first letters ? « Some say that 
his name was Thoth, an Egyptian god. Oth- 
ers say that Mercury, a Greek god, taught the 
Egyptians their letters. Some think the Aa- 
syrians invented them, and others give the 
honor to the Phoenicians. Some attribute the 
the invention to Moses, others to Abraham, 
others to Abel, and some to Adam, who, you 
know, was the first man. The wise men of 
the Jews say, " The Almighty fbrmed them on 
the evening of the first Sabbath." So, you 
see, it would be a hard thing to tell who first 
taught a boy his letters. 

There is no positive evidence that there was 
any writing before the declaration of the law 
on Mount Sinai, 2,512 years from the begin- 
ning of the world ; and then the Almighty is 
said to have written the Ten Commandments 
with his finger upon two tables of stone. Since 
that time writing is frequently mentioned, so 
that letters must have beeu in use. 

Probably before the invention of letters the 
whole world <* made their mark," something as 
the Egyptians used hieroglyphics, to express 
their ideas. The Indians use this " picture- 
writing" now, but we have to. guess at their 

meaning. * 

♦ 

Pictures. — A room with pictures in it, and 
a room without pictures, difier about as much 
as a room with windows and a room without 
windows. Nothing is mere melancholy, par- 
ticularly to a person who has to pass much time 
in his room, than bleak walls with nothing on 
them, for pictures are loop holes of escape to 
the Bouljeading other scenes and other spheres. 
It is such an inexpressible relief to a person 
engaged in writing or even reading, on looking 
up, not to have his line of Tision chopped off 
by an odious vfhite wall, but to find his seal 
escaping, as It were, through the frame of an 
exquisite picture, to other beautiful and per- 
haps heavenly scenes, when the fancy for a 
moment may revel « refreshed and delighted. 
— Thus pictures ore consolers of loneliness; 
they are a relief to a jaded mind; they are win- 
dows to the imprisoned thought; they are books; 
they are histories and sermons, which we can 
read without the trouble of turning over the 
leaves. — Downing. 
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Federal Generals at Vioksburg. 

GENEKAL (iSANT. 

First in rank, as well as notoriety, we have 
Mfgor General U. S. Grant — in«lifiFerently 
known as Grunt, Ulysses S. Grant. United 
States Grant, Uncle Sam Grant, and ^' Uncon- 
ditional Surrender'' Grant — the same whose 
^^movo on the enemy's works" at Fort Donel- 
Bon has become national property, and the 
same man under whose lead our armies have 
split the Confederacy in two, and wrung from 
their grasp all or the greater portion of the 
Mississippi Valley. 

Almost at any time one can see a small, but 
compactly-built man, of about forty-five years 
of age walking through the <;amp. He moves 
with his shoulders thrown a little forward of 
the perpendicular, his left hand in the pocket 
of his panraluuns, an unlighted cigar in his 
mouth, his eyes thrown straight forward, which, 
from the haze of abstraction that veils them, 
and a cuunifnance drawn into furrows of tho't, 
would tivviu to indicate that he is intensely pre- 
occupied. The sol'iers observe him coming, 
and rising lo iheir feet, gather on each tiide of 
thehigiiw.iy to aee him pass — they do not sa- 
lute him, they only watch him curiously with 
a certain sore oi familiar reverence. His ab- 
stract air is uot so great while he thus moves 
along as to prev. nt bis seeing everything with- 
out appari'ti'ly looking at it; you will see this 
in the tacr that, however dense the crowd may 
be, if you ma an acquaintance, his eye will for 
an instuDi rest upon yours with a glance of 
recollection, .md with it a grave nod of recog- 
nition. A plain blue suit, without scarf, sword 
or trappings of any sort, save the double-star- 
red shouldiM-strap, an indifferently good 'Kos- 
suth' hat, wirb the top battered in close to his 
head, full beard of a cross between 4ight' and 
'sandy,* a Mquare cut face, whose lines and 
contour indicate extreme endurance and deter- 
mination complete the external appearance of 
this small mill, as one sees him passing along, 
turning and chewing restlessly the end of his 
unlighted cig ir. 

His countenance, in rest, has the rigid im- 



mobility of oast iron: and, while this indicates 
the nnyielding tenacity of a bull-dog, one finds 
only in his gray eyes the smiles and other evi- 
dences of the possession of those softer traits 
seen upon the lips and over the entire faces of 
ordinary people. On horseback he loses all 
the awkwardness which distinguishes him as he 
moves about on foot. Erect and graceful, he 
seems a portion of his steed, without which the 
Aill effect wonld be incomplete. He held in 
early days the reputation of being the best 
rider in the Academy, and he seems to have 
lost none of his excellen .e in this respect. 

Along with the body-gnard of General Grant 
rides his son Fred., a stout lad of some twelve 
summers. He endures all the marches, follows 
his father under fire, with all the coolness of 
an old soldier;'' and is, in short, '*'a chip of the 
old block." 

Of Gen.Grant's ability I need say nothing — ^he 
has been so long before the public that all can 
judge for themselves. Tho South calls his 
successes **luck:" we in the West believe that 
he owes them mostly to the possession of a 
cautious military judgment, assisted by good 
advisers, and backed by invincible perseve- 
rance, endurance and determination. 

QENBBAL SUBBHAN. 

Almost the exact opposite in every feature 
of our taciturn, unsmiling chief, is Mnj. Gen. 
Sherman. Tall, loosely built, narrow chest, 
sandy hair and beard, light grey eyes, glanc- 
ing incessantly in every direction, smiling 
mouth and rapid utterance, he forms a char- 
acter as opposie Grant s as Zenith is to Nadir. 
Grant goes about like a piece of marble en- 
dowed with just sufficient vitality for purposes 
of locomotion, while Sherman, whether walk- 
ing, talking, or laughing, walks, talks and 
laughs *"all over;" Grant's soul is crusted over 
with rigidity — Sherman's bursts out at every 
pore — every agitation of his inner man pro- 
ducen a corresponding agitation of his physical 
machine. Soul and body seem attuned in such 
harmony, that a chord struck upon the former 
communicates its vibration to one in the latter. 

Socially be is a pleasant man, affable to his 
inferiors, and engaging to his equals, with a 
mood that changes with the rapidity of a bar- 
ometer in the tropics. With an utterance rapid 
almost to incoherency, he at one instant is re- 
lating some laughable incident, tho next un- 
folding the details of some masterly plan, and 
the next hurling fierce imprecations upon the 
head of some offended. 

Like Grant, he has courage and endurance 
in abundance ; like him he will ride into a 
storm of bullets, and sit there and wutch and 
order as unconcernedly as if the air were filled 
with roses instead of hissing messengers of 
death. C)f his ability, there is in the army but 
one opinion, and that is, that among the ablest 
men this war has produced he is entitled to no 
second rank. His ability is not confined to 
any speciality; he is equally at borne whether 
drilling a company or a division, inspecting si 
quartermaster's accounts, arranging the de- 
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tailB of a battle, making an adyance, or order- 
ing a retreat. In short, he seems to be, and 
is, fhmiliar not only with the practical details 
of war, but with the principles which underlie 
this most intricate and comprehensiTO art. 

OSNBBAL STBBLS. 

Next to Sherman, not in rank, but experience 
and ability, comes Migor-General Fred. Steele 
who, like Grant and Sherman, ori^nated in 
that much-qoarreled-aboat institution* West 
Point. Were I attempting a philosophical ex- 
amination of these gentlemen, insteaa of a sup- 
erficial portraiture of a few externals, I could 
not get along with General Steele much more 
easily. Like a Geneya watch, he presents but 
little surface — ^his merit, the fine machinery, 
and exquisite balance are all within. A small 
and well knit man of thirty-eight, with a hand 
delicate and white as a lady's, light complex- 
ion, only preserTcd from effeminacy by a flow^ 
ing beard, eyes of a light blue, and a full com- 
pact forehead, dress rich, elegant, with a touch 
of TeWet about the cuffis and collars, always 
free from dust and as clean as if just stepping 
out of a dress parade at his Alma Mater, West 
Point. These are the outward peculiarities of 
General Steele. Without ever being over-dress- 
ed, he is, I think the best dressed and best 
mounted man in the army. His prevailing trait 
is quietness— A gentlemanly sort of repose — 
which he carries with him,undisturbed, whether 
doing the honors of the table to his friends, or 
directing the movements of a storming party 
amidst the roar of the fiercest battle. Few sol- 
diers among volunteers love, but all respect 
him ; as a strict, unyielding disciplinarian, he 
frequentlyi^excites their dislike, but his unruffled 
calmness when surrounded by the surging tides 
of battle; his pre-eminent skill in guiding their 
movements, and the lightning-like rapidity 
with which he adapts himself to the new com- 
bination created in a contest, compel their ad- 
miration, and have won their highest respect. 

He chats with you unconcernedly up to the 
very moment he enters battle, and the instant 
it is over he resumes his sociability and dis- 
courses upon general subjects, as if the affair 
through which he had passed were of as little 
account as washing his hands for dinner. 

OBNKRAL LOQAV. 

Were one to pass our Generals in review, 
and endeavor from their countenances to select 
the man with the most gunpowder in his 
disposition, he would undoubtedly choose Gen. 
Logan. He is marked by a square, massive 
frame of medium height, a countenance swar- 
thy as that of an Indian, jet black hair, and 
eyes of the most piercing blackness: The gen- 
eral ferocity of appearance is not detracted 
from by a heavy moustache, whose ends drop 
below his jaw on either side, and this effect is 
heightened by a broad, short neck, like that of 
a bull or a gladiator. And yet, when the Gen- 
eral's countenance is not lighted by the glow 
of battle, his swarthy face is sunny with good 
nature and his eyes blaze with fun and good 
humor. No commander in the army is more 



popular with his men than he; their lore for 
him as a man is only equaled by their confi- 
dence in him as a commander. 

During operations he is omnipresent, en- 
couraging his men with advice, urgine them 
on with some funny remark, ever at their head 
in battle only happy when moving, and only 
completely happy when hurling his invincible 
brigade agunst the enemy. 

OBHBBAL BLAIR. 

A description of Gen. Blair will almost be 
superfluous, so well known is he from his lone 
appearance before the public as politician and 
legislator. Tall, well formed, *^sandy'' com- 
plexioned, light grey eyes, high forehead, 
heavy moustache and clean shaven face, make 
up the ''points" that will be noticed in a cuz^ 
sory glance at his person. He is slow and de- 
liberate in speech, like one who has been ac- 
customed to speak to large audiences, and per- 
forms everything, from leading an assault to 
uncorking a bottle of champagne, with calm, 
dispassionate manner and dignified movement. 
I do not think he knows what fear is— if he 
does, he learned to conceal the fact so com- 
pletely, that its existence can, on no occasion, 
be discovered. In conversation he is a good 
listener, and, when he speaks, an engaging, 
an unassuming talker. 

Beneath all his calmness he has a character 
of tremendous force, and a brain of wondrous 
power; the momentum with which he threw 
his brigade against the rebel heights at Chick- 
asaw Bayou, and the revolution which his 
course has produced in the political character 
of Missouri, abundantly prove both of these 
assertions. He, too, is popular with his divis* 
ion; he is careful to supply them with eveiy- 
thing that will add to their convence and com- 
fort, and when^face te face with the enemy he 
asks no man to go where he will not lead. 



NEWS SUMMARY. 



STATE MATTERS. 



From all parts of the State we get good ac- 
counts of the winter wheat crop, and, from 
present appearances, we should judge that 
spring wheat will not hereafter hold such a 
prominent place in the affections of our farm- 
ers. The chinch bugs have made their appear- 
ance, but we have not heard of any damage 
done by them, and it is hoped that the number 
will not be large enough to seriously injure 
late grain and corn. The drouth continues 
unbroken, at the time of this present writing ; 
and| although but little damage has been done 
yet, another week or so of such dry weather 
would probably result in serious iiyury. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 



Prince Christian, of Denmark, as is now 
understood, refuses the throne of Greece. In- 
stead of begging for a king, let thcxi remem- 
ber their own glorious history as the first re- 
public on the globe, when they gave laws and 
language to the greater part of the ciyilized 
Yrorld. Greece begging for a king ! The world 
has not seen so pitiable a spectacle. 

The Polish insurrection keeps gaining 
ground, and the European powers are all tak- 
ing a hand in the matter. Uncle Sam. has 
been invited to dip his spoon in the porridge, 
but Sec'y Seward answered that under no cir- 
cumstances could we depart ftrom the doctrine 
of non-interTention. 



EDITORIAL MISCELLANr. 



NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 

All is once more excitement. The rebels 
have invaded Maryland and Pennsylvania. 
One division of Lee's army is fortifying Ha- 
gerstown, as a base of operat^ns, fVom which 
point they send scouting and foraging expedi- 
tions into the rich valleys of Pennsylvania. 
Strange to say. Hooker seems to pay no sort of 
attention to the matter, and no serious attempt 
has been made to hinder the invasion or to 
drive them out. The opinion seems to be gain- 
ing ground that Hooker has been completely 
outgeneraled. 

The rebels are now in the immediate vicini- 
ty of South Mountain andtAntietam, where 
McClellan gave them such a severe defeat last 
summer. And if they are suffered to work 
months upon their fortifications unmolested, it 
may take a harder campaign than the former 
one to dislocUp them. The action of the au- 
thorities seems inexplicable, and the apathy of 
the militia of Pennsylvania remai^able, to say 
the least. 

Matters at Vicksburg are progressing slow- 
ly and surely. Banks is also besieging Port 
Hudson. We soon expect to hear of the fUl 
of both these rebel strongholds, and then the 
Mississippi is clear. 

A few days will probably bring us stirring 
news. 



Editorial Kotes of European Travels 

^BaSKL to FBANKrOBT-ON-THE-MAIN, Via 

Stbasbeso, Baden-Baden and Heidelberg. 
June, 1862. — I had made dp my mind to at- 
tend religious service in the great Cathedral of 
Strasberg, and, accordingly, early in the day, 
crossed the Rhine and took the train for that 
noted city. 

The country alon^ the route is a fertile val- 
ley, very happily protected by the Jura moun- 
tains, which slope northeastward. Arrived at 
Kehl Junction in the afternoon, in company 
with a multitude of Swiss and German peas- 
ants, who were likewise disposed to avail them- 
selves of that custom everywhere practiced on 
the continent, of practically regarding Sunday 
just as good a day as any other ! Distance to 
Strasberg one or two leagues, and as the east- 
ern boundary of France lies between, my pass- 
port was put into requisition. Don't know 
whether I should have been oompelled to spend 
the rest of my days in Germany but for the 
good fortune of having it, or not. As it was, 
however, I was soon examined as to the con- 
tents of traveling bag, &e.,and allowed to pass 
once more into the grand empire of the French. 

STBASBBBQ 

During the middle ages subject to the Ger- 
man emperors and the capital of Alsaoe, was 
ceded to Louis XIY, in 1681, and is now one 
of the strongest fortified towns in Europe. It 
lies in the midst of a broad plain and on the 
river 111, about a mile from its confluence with 
the Rhine. Surrounded by a strong wall, en- 
tered by 7 gates, it is further protected by 
bastions, ditches, outworks, and a citadel at 
the eastern extremity, with five bastions whose 
outworks stretch down to the Rhine. Fnrther, 
the river 111 flows directly through the city 
from southeast to northeast, and at its entrance 
there is a sluice, by means of which the sur- 
rounding country can be flooded with water. 
Just below this sluice, the river divides into 
five branches, which, however, re-unite before 
they issue on the other side of the city. 
Bridges, consequently, abomnd. 
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The buildings, of every descripiion, in Strae- 
burg are almost 'without exception of stone, 
yerj high, with two or three tiers of roof- win- 
dows. There are many public squares, one 
in honor of Guttenberg, who, according to the 
most reliable accounts, here made his first ex- 
periments in the art of printing. The most 
noteworthy pnblic edifices are the Royal Pal- 
ace, the Episcopal Palace, offices of the Pre- 
fect, Town Hall, the Public Library, (in which 
there are 140,000 volumes), numerous military 
institutions, including an artillery school, a 
military hospital, &c., and various academies 
and other schools, and some fifteen churches. 
Among the latter, and indeed before all the 
great buildings of Slrasburg, ranks first the 
noted Cathedral, which was founded in 504, 
destroyed by lightning in 1007, rebuilt in 1015 
to 1439. The most remarkable part of this 
remarkable edifice is the great tower, which, 
in common with the remainder, is built of a 
compact freestone, which is 466 feet high — 
(18 feet higher than St. Peter's at Rome, and 
15 feet higher than the Great Pyramid, as it 
now stands, and the highest in the world] and 
which is surfaced all over with such elaborate 
carving and added decorations as to give it the 
appearance, at a distance, of being covered 
with lace of stone. The other notable features 
of this cathedral are a rose window 48 feet in 
diameter, three equestrian statues to Clovis, 
Dagobert, and Rudolph of Hapsburg, and a 
wonderful clock that gives not only the time 
of the day, day of the week, month, &c., but 
likewise indicates many of the most interest- 
ing phenomena of the heavens. 

The ** service," I should remark — lest I be 
thought to have forgotten the object of my 
Sunday travel — was characterized by nothing 
remai kable. 

As a manufacturing city, Strasburgis aplace 
of considerable importance, turning out large 
quantities of woolen and cotton goods, sail- 
cloth, clocks and watches, metallic buttons, 
I cutlery, jewelry, cast iron ware and other hard- 
ware, china, porcelain, soap, leather, straw 
hats, paper, &c. Several large dye-works, su- 



gar refineries, breweries, &c. further add to 
the industrial importance of the place. 

Its trade is chiefly with other portions of 
France, with Switzerland, Germany, Holland, 
and Italy. 

BADEN — ITS AGRIGULTURB, AND SOME OF ITS 
TOWNS. 

The suceeeding day found me in Baden-Ba- 
den, one of the several important towns of the 
Grand Duchy of Baden, and the most famous 
watering place in Germany. 

The Baden district or grand duchy has an 
area of 5,904 sq. miles, and a population of 
nearly a million and a half. Bavaria lies 
north of it, Wurtemburg east, Switzerland 
south, and Franco on the west. Carlsruhe is 
the capital, and Mannheim is the principal 
commercial city. On the western side, along 
the Rhine, there is a strip of very fertile land, 
where are growing fine crops of wheat, barley, 
Indian corn, beans, potatoes, flax, hemp, and 
toDacco. East of this strip, the country rises 
until it becomes mountainous, some of the 
highest peaks being as high as 4,650 feet. It 
is hero that lies the famous Black Forest 
(Schwarzwald] which extends as far north as 
the river Neckar, a tributary of the Rhine. 
And it is likewise here, in the midst of these 
mountainous lands of Baden, that the Danube 
has its source. 

In the plains and valleys the climate is very 
fine ; in the mounta^s, cold, moist and change- 
able. Fruits and wines of excellent quality 
are produced in all the more favorable por- 
tions of Baden, and I found growing, even on 
the mountains, quite respectable crops of rye 
and oats. Agriculture is without system, how- 
ever, the .stock being of inferior quality, and 
the farming implements more than fifty years 
behind the times. Plows with wooden mold- 
boards ; the clumsiest harrows the world ever 
saw, with wooden pins for teeth ; wagons such 
as any very awkward Yankee farmer could 
get up for himself, and drawn by cowt lashed 
to them by the horns! — these are the evidences 
that Agriculture here yet slumbers as in the 
night of barbarism. 
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Manufacturing is likewise behind the age. 
Iron, hardware, cotton yam, cloth, and salt 
are its chief products. 

THE YILLAQE OF BADEN-BADBN 

Is delightfully situated in the Talley of the 
riTer Oos, and has appeared to my eye one of 
the most charming little towns I have yet seen 
on the continent. Many of the dwellings and 
public houses are surrounded with shrubbery 
and flowers, eren to the summit of the Iltlls on 
either side, and the streets are remarkably 
neat and clean. Population about 6,000. 

The springs which make Baden-Baden so 
famous the world over, are 26 in number, va- 
rying in temperature from ll5° to 156° Fahr. 
Ursprung, the most remarkable of them, yields 
over 7,000,000 cubic inches of wat^ per day ; 
the saline constituents being common salt, 
salts of lime and magnesia, with traces of iron 
and f^ee carbonic add. When quite fresh it 
suggests weak broth of beef. Said to be good 
for dyspepsia, scroAilous and rheumatic dis- 
eases. Some of the springs are made aU the 
more attractive to visitors by fine public build- 
ings, embracing spacious halls for dancing, 
beauiUkil saloons for all kinds of gaming, re- 
staurants, reading rooms and handsome porti- 
coes for promenading. Probably ao place in 
the world is so distinguished for the extent to 
which gambling is carried on by the many 
strangers of wealth and fast habits who gather 
here, in July and August, from every part of 
Europe. What would be considered large for- 
tunes in America are lost and won many times 
every day ; so that such occurrences soon cease 
to be novel. Such despeiate gaming does not 
oease to mark the parties who practice it, for 
I am sure I have never on earth seen so dread- 
ftil a play of the most hellish passions of the 
depraved human soul as I have witnessed there 
--faces the fiendish expression of which, I 
fear, will long haunt my memory. To the cit- 
izent these ruinous " sports " are wisely pro- 
hibited. 

The most interesting objects next in order 
are the castles, the old and the new. The for- 
mer is located quite on the summit of a high 



hill on the noKh side of the valley, and is 
quite in ruins. For 600 years it was occupied 
by the old Margraves of the middle ages. The 
new castle is remarkable for the subterranea:;! 
dungeons, supposed to be of Boman origin, 
and thought to have been the seats of the 
Vehmic Courts of early times. 

HKIDELBBRQ 

Comes next on my programme — a fine old 
German town on the Neckar. The distance 
fron^ Baden-Baden is a little more than fifty 
miles, and the railway lies in the smiling val* 
ley of the Rhine. An hour's ride brings us to 
Carlsruhe, the capital of Baden, and a tows of 
considerable importance. Several gay young 
gentlemen in student's dress drop off here; 
from which we may conclude that, like many 
other German towns, it is the seat of some in- 
stitution of high order. And it is, for the 
polytechnic school of Carlsruhe is one of the 
most noted in Europe. 

Another hour and I am in Heidelberg, and 
have already caught a view of the old univer- 
sity, centre of many hopes and plans when I 
was a college boy, years ago, in my native 
land\ It consists of a peries of plain old struc- 
tures quite unimposing, and requiring positive 
history to convince one that hare have tan^t 
and been taught some of the most diatinguiah- 
ed Uuratenrs, divines and soientista of mod- 
ern or medieval times. The institution was 
founded over 600 years ago by Elector fiuptrt 
I. Its library numbers nearly a quarter of a 
million of books and 2,000 valuable MSS. The 
University embraces, not only theological, 
medical and law departments, but likewise in- 
cludes a school of Agriculture and Forestry — 
in which, however, the instruction is rather 
behind the times. 

One of the characteristic features of thia 
university is the number of literary clubs and 
the degree of the rivalry between them. The 
members of each are distinguished by some 
peculiarity of the cap which they wear, and 
quarrels — even duels — are not at all uncouimon 
between the champions of rival societies. There 
are nearly a hundred professors and many 
hundreds of students. 

[We are compelled to defer the descriptioM 
of the town &c. until the next No.] 
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The Prize Stpawberriea.— Each new 
Bubscriber to the Farhke yriU be foraiBhed 
with 6 plants of the new and superior Wis- 
ooNsiN Seedlinq Strawberry. Each old sub- 
scriber, who sends us a new subscriber, will 
also be furnished with 6 plants. Orders for 
plants must be accompanied by 3 cent stamp. 



NOTICES OF NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 



Tbe Tribune Stra'w'berries adyertised in this 
number are a prize worth baring. Read the adrertise- 
ment clear through ; it oontaina many useful hints to 
amateurs and those engaged In improTing the varieties 
of fruit. 

I«a]Le Side Nursery by J. C. Plumb needs no es- 
pecial notice flrom us, as ita proprietor is too well and 
widely known to require any ondonement ttom anybody. 
See his adrertisomeut on the 2d page of coror. 

Sugar Cane Mills are adTertised by Harris, 
Guild, A Angell, of JanesTillo. They claim some valua- 
ble improTements. Examine all, and buy the best, 

Ralliray Horse Po^vera, so deservedly popular 
at the east, and destined to bu so here so soon as our peo- 
ple ^e the great economy of them, are advertised in this 
No. by R. & M. Harder, Cobleskill, N. Y. 

« Noses " are treated of as indicating character in 
our advertising department. If any body nose enough, 
he will road the advertisement. 

Short Horns are offered for sale by R. Richards, 
A good chance to Improve your stock. 

Iioe's Bee Hl-re is a Wisconsin iuTenttoa of merit 
Bead his advertisement. 

Burson's Amerlean Grain Bind«r*^We 
bad the pleasure yesterday of witnessing the operation 
of this important labor saving Implement upon the Cum 
of Michael Phelps, Esq., near this place. Arriving on 
the ground, we found a large crowd ef onr oMmus and 
farmers watching the operation with inteaee interest, 
all seeming pleased, satisfied and delighted. We would 
not attempt to describe the unique machine which most 
of our readers will have an opportunity of examining 
while at "woA, in the harvest Held, 'the Binder is placed 
upon a small extension ef the Reaper platform, has no 
connection with the gearing of the Reaper, but Is worked 
by hand. But three motions are required to bind a 
sheaf— to raise a handle or lever when the gavel Is 
brought up by the Forker, to push down the same handle, 
which puts the band around the sheaf, when one turn of 
the crank fk?tens the band around the sheaf; cuts it off, 
and leaves one end of the wire fiiatened ready for the 
next sheaf. The grain Is shoved to the Binder with an 
iagenious Clasping Fork, with which the Forker puts 
the grain into the Binder in good order, and we are told 
by those using the machine that the Forker Is considered 
almost indispensable in getting the grain to the binder 
in shape for binding. However this may be, ene thing 



is certain, that with this ferk the grain is deUvered to 
the binder in neat gavels without difficulty. The fbllow- 
Ing conclusions were unanimous ameng the crowd in at- 
tendance : 

1. That the Binder will work fast enough ; at least it 
looked like play binding a six foot swath. 

2. That the grain can be saved much cleaner than in 
hand binding. 

3. That it Is not hard work to use the Binder ; all that 
we conversed with saying they would much rather work 
ft than bind by hand. 

4. That It does not add much to the draft of the Reap- 
er. Mr. Philips was working it on a six foot J. H. Manny 
with two horses without fatigue. 

This binder Is manufactured by Smerson & Co., of 
Rockford, III., favorably known throughout the West in 
connection with the J. H. Manny Reaper, who sent to 
our enterprising Thftshor manufacturers, Messrs. Hatrl- 
son A Co., th^r agents, a number of these Bludan, which 
being made and warranted by so well establiahed a firm, 
were taken hold of by our best fiirmers, and cash orders 
are now urged upon the agents, who are now unable to 
supply any more. We; certainly congratulate our fkrm- 
ers upon their happy escape from the hardest work of the 
harvest field. Our fkrmers wfll,of course, look in sea- 
son for next hBxve^t.-^BeUevilU Democrat. 



STATKMENT 

Of THE 

Hadi^on Hotoal Insurance Companyi 

FOR THE TSAR EKBIKO 
D£C£MBER31,A.D., IBOL 

Made to the Governor -ef the 8tat« of WiMODSla, h re 
quired bj the ptovlsioos of ebapler 103, «f tha GkooBl 
Laws of 1868. 
Total amount of accumulations, $$27,464 6T 

SABSETS. 

Unimpaired premium notes of 

policy holders $281,000 07 

Oash on hand and due from 

policy bolden and ugeottf 

foroash premrama, 45,464 60 

Office ftimltare and fixtures,... 1,090 00 8ST«4A4 67 

Whole No, poUdes Issued 22,061 

Am>t of outstandfaag risks thereon $16,062,000 00 

Number of poUelas issued in 1862, 7.706 

Am>t of outstanding risks thereon $6,060,818 00 

AmU premium notes thereon, 106^828 08 

Am't cash premiums thereon, less oommls- 

sioDSto agents, 48,727 80 

Am't taiterest received, 072 18 

Total am>t kMses reported dnring 1868,. . . . $17,744 16 
Total am*t losses paid durlhg 1802, 89 in 

number, 81,41B 07 

Am*t claimed fbr loss, resisted as fraudulent 2,000 00 

Losses adjusted and due none. 

Losses adjusted and not due none. 

Losses onatUusted, 292 8S 

All other claims against the eompaqy, 07 60 

Am't paid Ibr advertising and postage, 1,768 66 

Affl't paid for printing, 640 66 

Am*t paid fbr poUey stamps, OOO 00 

Am't paid taxes to Oom*r Internal Bevenos 82 08 
Expenses paid, indudlng all compensation 

to Officers and Directors, stationery, extra 

derk hire, fteel, lights, and other inoident- 

alexpenses, .« T,290 88 
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The Agrlenltnral De]Mutm«iit of th« OovenmiMit 

Ever since the creation of this Department 
by Congress, there has been felt a deep anxiety 
by all intelligent friends of American agricul- 
ture as to the administration of the first Com- 
missioner. For, upon his success or failure 
has been thought to hang the security of the 
Department itself. We have not, ourself, been 
exactly of this opinion, although a failure of 
the Commissioner would undoubtedly discour- 
age a few faint-heiirted friends of the new 
Department, and strengthen the opposition of 
those who, blind to the great interests of the 
country, have alw.iys opposed any and all ap- ' 
propriations from the national treasury for the : 
encouragement of Agriculture. The reason of 
our faith lies in this — that the honor rt!i<l in- ' 
ierests of agriculture have long d?iii'inded a ' 
more direct and positive recognition than they 
have received heretofore, when agriculture was 
a mere incidental iippendage to the Patent Of- 
ficei (itself a subordinate branch of the De- 
partment of the Interior), and that the growing 
intelligence of the industrial classes, and the 
consequent progress of the industrial arts, have 
qoalilicd the whole body of the people "to take 
, higher ground on all gre-it nuestiotis of polit- 
ical and social e:on.>my. 

For a half ceirury moait of : lie European 
governments have embraced either tljc equiva- 
lent of an agricultural depart:ueur, such as i 
the one at last organixed in this country, or, 
according to it a still higher importance, as a 
primary interest, have established Ministries 
of Agriculiure, holding ri^k ct);>prdiuate with 
the highest departments. Vet. none of those 
countries are so emphatically agricultural as 1 



ours. We are not, therefore, of those who are 
alarmed lest the people go back from 'the De- 
partment, 80 lately established, to the mere 
drawer-in-the-bureau of the Patent branch of 
the Department of the Interior. They have 
long asked for a recognition of this, the great- 
est material interest of the country, and will 
not be prepared to relinquish what they have 
secured, even though the first and a second 
Commissioner ehouM utterly fail in the admin- 
istration of its affairs. 

Has the old drawer, which, for years, did 
but little more than scatter worthless e^ds 
and comparatively valueless documents, with- 
out discrimination as to place or person, ac- 
complished so much that It would be desirable 
to return to the old regime? 

But there' are reasons for hoping that the 
new Department will not disappoint itsfViends. 
A detention of se^ral days in Washington has 
given us air opportunity to examine somewhat 
into its operations and plans, and we are hap- 
py to announce an increase of ^confidence. 

The location of the new Department in the 
•uilding of the Interior (usually known as the 
Patent Office) is in the basement of th^ central 
portion of the south side, as heretofore; some 
eight apartments of fair dimensions being oc- 
cupied thereby, under the general designations 
of Commissioner's Room, Chief Clerk's, Li- 
brary, Engraver's Room, LaboraK>ry, Statisti- 
cian's Room, &o., kQ. 

The working force of the Department is 

about as follows : 

The Commissioner,— Salary p«r annum, 13,000 

Chief ClOTk, »• • « 2,000 

Chemist, '* " 2,000 

Jfint^)mologi«t, " ' •• 2,000 

Sup'tExperimeuUl Gardens, " 2,000 

Statletlclan. " " 2,000 

Some 15 Clerks each with a salary of. $1,200 to 1,800 
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The Seed branch of this Department ocou- 
piea a separate building and, daring the busy 
season, employs about 15 men and 40 women. 

A few words of the controlling head and of 
the heads of bureaus : 

Commissioner Newton is understood to have 
been a Pennsylyania farmer of much experi- 
ence and good success. Of this we know noth- 
ing personally. We are fully satisfied, howey- 
er, that he is a man of earnest desires for the 
progress of industry, and withal so identified 
with the origin of the pepartment that the 
country is sure of the . best eflforts of all his 
energies. His plans, as far as unfolded, giye 
eyidenoe of sagacity and foresight^ and his 
nominations for the seyeral official positions in 
his Department are further proof of good prac- 
tical judgment. We shall continue to look for 
good results during his administration. 

Mr. James S. Orinnell, Esq., for some time 
Acting, but only lately confirmed, as Chief 
Clerk in the Department, appears to us espe- 
cially well qualified for the important position 
he holds. An attorney by profession, but also 
the successful manager of a good Massachu- 
setts farm, and for seyeral years secretary of 
one of the most flourishing county agricultural 
societies of that commonwealth, he readily 
makes himself at home in both the business 
and the practical departments of the office. 
He Is, moreoyer, possessed of those graces of 
temper which, although so essential in such a 
place, are too often quite wanting on the part 
of- those who must deal eztenslyely with the 
public. Moreoyer, his course, thus far, lyts 
been characterised by a most commendable 
promptness, energy, and faithfiilness to the 
discharge of his arduous duties. 

Prof. Wetherell we haye neyer seen. As a 
chemist he has something of a reputation in 
the country and, we doubt not, is quite com- 
petent to the important duties of his office. 

Prpf. Gloyer, of Philadelphia, the Entomd- 
ogist, is an enthusiast, and (if he does not now) 
is destined to stand at the head of this depart- 
ment of Natural History in this country. He 
had pursued the study of his profession and 
the work of making collections many years 



preyious to receiying his present appointment, 
and is now prepared to giye to the Agricultur- 
al Department the rich truits of a lifetime of 
laborious research. He is about completing a 
yaloable work on entomological classification, 
which appears to us yery superior to anything 
now extant. 

Mr. William Saunders, long and fayorably 
known as a leading landscape gardener and a 
popular writer on horticultural subjects, is, by 
late appointment. Superintendent of the Ex- 
perimental Gardens. Trained to his profession 
in Great Britain, endowed with good natural 
capacities for adyancing the art and science of 
gardening, and fitted by many years of prac- 
tice and study in this country to serye the 
public in this new field, we r^oice in his ap- 
pointment as an important element in the pro- 
spectiye success and popularity of the Depart- 
ment. Instead of a meie fancy garden, 
growing useless plants by the thousand and 
yielding scarcely anything more than a crop 
of boquets for Washington officials, he will 
make it a garden for proving, in the most eco- 
nomical manner, the qualities of really^ prom- 
ising foreign plants, and for determining, by 
carefully conducted experiments, the best 
methods of culture. 

Mr. BoUman, of Indiana, lately appointed 
to take charge of the' Statistical Bureau, has 
arriyed and entered upon his duties. By pro- 
fession he has been a farmer, newsp^er cor- 
respondent, legislative reporter, &c. He seems 
to be a man of sound practical yiews, with 
habits of thought on all the important indus- 
trial topics of the day ; and imbued as he is 
with a strong sense of the great importance of 
his bureau, we have good hopes of his success. 
The plan instituted by Mr. Grinnell for col- 
lecting and publishing monthly statistics of 
the most important crops, in all parts of the 
country, meets with his cordial approval and 
will engage his best endeavors. 

The distribution of seeds has been more 
faithfully and judiciously made the past season 
than ever before, and we have good reason to 
believe that the future will show yet further 
improvements in this respect. 
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Tke people want not a iboasand Tarieties of 
seeds of the oommonest sort, snch as they can 
supply themselres with from any four-corners 
grocery, but rather seeds of the rarer and 
more promising kinds, such as the Goyernment 
alone can obtain for general dissemination. 
Nor do they want the distribution of CTcn these 
through the medium of Members of Congress, 
who, in most cases, will be influenced more by 
political considerations in their selection of 
consignees than by any special fitness of the 
indtTidual farmer to make a careful trial of the 
seeds sent out. The agricultural and horticul- 
tural societies of the country are the natural 
and proper media, and we are pleased to dis- 
coTer that the Department is disposed to adopt 
this yiew of the subject, in its practical dis- 
tributions. 

When these more rational yiews concerning 
seeds — when the more thorough collection of 
yalnable statistics bearing upon eyery branch 
of American industry — ^when the incorpora- 
tion into the Annual Report of none but the 
most yaluable information, appropriate to the 
circumstances and needs of the great industri- 
al community of this country — ^when the strict- 
ly scientific and the experimental branches of 
the Department shall all be wisely and faith- 
fully deyoted to widening the domain of scien- 
tific agriculture, by the discoyery and demon- 
stration of important facts and scientific 
principles; — when all these cardinal ideas 
shall haye thoroughly entered into the policy 
and practice of the Agricultural Department, 
then will it not only be worthy but perfectly, 
sure of the approbation and cerdial support of 
the whole American people. To that end may 
the real friends of our national industry in all 
parts of the country earnestly, unselfishly, 

and persistently co-operate. 

♦ 

A Better Price for Wool. 

£n. Fabmbr : — I wish to conyerse, through 
the Farmeb, with my brother wool-growers in 
regard to the prices of wool. Now, brother 
wool-grower, for one moment look at the quo- 
tations of the papers : Wool from 60 to 60 cts. 
the lb. — unwashed, one- third oflF! What a 



shame it is for editors to be bribed by specu- 
lators to quote prices thus t Cotton has quad-> 
rapled in price ; leather is nearly twice as high 
as formerly, and nearly all merchandize has 
risen in proportion. Now why should we be 
duped by these insignificant paper prices of 
speculators, and let our wool go at half price ? 
There is but little wool in the market. It 
nearly or quite all went inio the hands of the . 
manufacturers months ago, so that there is no 
old wool in the market, and the manufacturer 
must haye the present clip. They can't do 
without it, and if we fools will but hold on to 
our wool, we may just as well haye one dollar 
per pound as 60 cents. Seih Rowlbt. 

Wautoma, Maj 30, 1S63. 



The Oraat Internationa] BKhibitlon. 

MO. X. 

BRITISH DEPARTMENT CONCLUDED. 

What next ? A thousand things of great 
interest which the scope of this article will not 
allow me to mention ; for I already imagine I 
detect symptoms of fatigue on the part of some 
of my listeners — a threatening to say pretty 
soon, if not relieyed. Will the Dr. never haye 
done with this long story about the British 
Department of the World's Exhibition ? Yes, 
very soon ; but then I cannot, in justice, slur 
it oyer in any branch, and unless I do describe 
it and all other departments pretty thoroughly, 
it must be eyident that a good share of the 
benefit derlyable ftrom our attendance and in- 
spection will be lost to the public. 

Next in order, after nayal architecture, of 
which you haye already had a brief descrip- 
tion, we eome to 

A MAONIFICBNT SHOW OF GLASS WARE 

Of eyery description. Stained and gilded 
glass for church windows, glass for buildings 
in general, and for decoration — surgical, chem- 
ical and philosophical apparatus in glass — 
glass for household use and fer innumerable 
fancy purposes, including candelabras, lustres 
grandoles and chandeliers, &o., %c.— stamped 
glass, blown glass, and cut glass — all speci- 
mens of the finest work in the world, unless it 
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be for chemioal purposes, in whioh the Oer- 
mans have the oredit of excelling. 

It is wonderful to what an extent the manu- 
facture of glass has been perfected already, 
and jet the next ten years will undoubtedly 
advance the art much beyond its present sta- 
tus. 

THE POTTERY WARE OF GREAT BRITAIN — 

Under which general head wo may, for con- 
yenience sake, include all earthen, china, 
paiian, Wedgewood, terra cotta and other like 
wares,— as a whole is hardly equalled in the 
world. Until of late France was ahead in this 
branch of the useful and decorative arts, and 
it is quite probable that even now she excels 
in certain decorative branches of the manufac- 
ture. England, however, has, of late years, 
been more successful than almost any other in 
the revival of the antique wares, every day 
becoming more popular 

Here we have spleadi i collections of the 
cheaper ea-then and terr-i ? -la wa:es in jars, 
filters, sowe/a^re p^pcv, ■^nvo-, \c. — table and 
toilet sets, of every fashion, in queensware 
and in china — vases, statuettes, lamps, &c., in 
porcelain— -Wedgewood ware of most exquisite 
patterns — Limoges enamels, Minton's majolica 
and ivory enamels — pressed mosaics and beau- 
tiful jasper wares of various patterns — all in 
all a most magnificent display. 

PRECIOUS METALS AND JKWELS. 

Last of all, on the south nide of the central 
nave, we come to a large open court, the bril- 
liancy of which has had no parallel in history. 
Here, if one only had unlimited wealth, he 
could realize to himself all that splendor of 
furnishing and richness of decoration which 
he is wont to imagine have, in former ages, 
distinguished the royal palaces of some of the 
mighty potentates who have graced and dis- 
graced the world. 

Here we are dazzled by the magnificence of 
a multitude of trophies and individual works 
of art in silver and gold— by immense glass 
oases of gold and silver and electro plated 
wares for household use — by most superb did- 
plays of watches, tiaras, chains, brooches, 



bracelets, plain and jeweled — by countless 
precious stones, such as diamonds, sapphires, 
emeralds, opals, rubies and every other, flash - 
ing with irridescentbues or sending out streams 
ot blinding fire, until we see^ to ourselves to 
have left this world of dull care and cold real- 
ities, and to be standing in the midst of some 
fairy scene begotten of a wild and gorgeous 
fancy. Strings of pearls of almost fabulous 
vsize and worth thousands of pounds sterling, 
necklaces of diamonds rich enough for a ver- 
itable goddess, and costly enough to bankrupt a 
queen ; and, at length, outshining them all, the 
crown jewels of Her Majesty, including the 
great Koh-i-noor Diamond, the finest the world 
ever saw ! Oh ! will there ever be anything 
like all this again ? 

All British articles in the class of precious 
metals are distinguished from those of other 
countries by a remarkable ohasteness — almost 
coldness— of design, by massiveness and by 
a faithfulness of execution. These last quali- 
ties render them deservedly popular with all 
who delight in genuineness and despise every 
?pec:es of sham. 

BRIT1<'H FURNITURE. 

On the north side of the nave we shall be 
favored with a line display of every sort of 
household furniture — chairs, sofas, and carved 
and inlaid cabinets, in walnut, oak, rosewood, 
ebony and mahogany ; sideboards, inlaid in 
white and gold with decorative panelings ; de- 
corative jewel staud« ; cabinets mounted with 
marbles, enamels, tic, inor-molu; carved spe- 
cimens of Gothic and mediaeval furniture; 
highly ornamental japanned papier mache 
works; carved stone and mi.ble chimney 
piece-5, surmounted with oak panellings and 
mirror-* ; carved centre tables, flower vases, 
and a thousand other things for which we have 
no lime just now. 

Substantiality and rich, heavy carving, with 
rustic or feudal scenes, characterize nearly 
everything English in this department; in all 
of which we are frank to acknowledge our- 
selves quite in sympathy. Oak is tbe favorite 
wood. 
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Aboye us, in the gallery, there is a fine shov 
tf philosophical, chemical and flurgical appa- 
ratus, which we shall hardly have time to ex- 
amine just now. 

Entirely outside the visible interior court of 
Great Britain, and immediately under the Gal- 
lery of Paintings, on the south side of the 
Palace, we shall find a large collection of all 
sorts of wheeled vehicles — wagons, caris, om- 
nibuses, coaches, carriages, cabs, &c. Weight, 
strength and clumsiness are the characteris- 
tics. Of these again, at some future time. 

TEXTILE FABRICS, AC, 

Including flax and hemp, woolen and mixed, 
cotton and silk fabrics, with carpets and laces 
of every description, manufactured in the 
British Isles, are found in the galleries. Let 
us climb the stairs and take a hasty glance at 
the vast display of articles in this class. 

Here are the woolen manufactures of the 
west of England and the West Riding, the Nor- 
wich fabrics, the poplins of Dublin, the rich 
shawls of Paisley, the coarse woolens and mix- 
tures of Scotland, the flannels and blankets of 
Rochdale and Witney, the fine prints of Man- 
chester and Glasgow, the printed table covers 
and bandannas of London, the sewing threads 
of Leicester, Paisley and Huddcrsfield; Lon- 
don, Macclesfield and Manchester silks, the 
ribands of Coventry, and all the varieties of 
English and Irish lace. 

The muslins, cheap prints, plain heavy 
cloths, flannels and blankets, are, probably, 
without a rival ; the heavier silks, velvets, and 
ribands are following hard after the French 
manufactures of the same class ; and some of 
the laces are unsurpassed. One lace shawl, 
(point) marked seven hundred guineas, ($3500) 
was good enough for almost anybody to wear. 

BRITISH WORKS OF ART. 

The paintings, drawings, &c., are found in 
tiiQ eastern and a part of the southern gallery ; 
occupying in the aggregate some 50,000 square 
feet of wall surface. Many of them are very 
fine, and challenge the admiration of connois- 
seurs of all countries. Landseer, Hogarth, 
Turner, West, and many others long famous, 
are well represented. 



The Statuary is partly exhibited in the cor- 
ner apartment of the Art Gallery and in part 
promiscuously along the stairway and the 
aisles below. The most striking work in this 
branch of English Art is Gibson's tinted statue 
of Venue, which, if the artist had not bedeck- 
ed it with braceletB, ear-rings, and other tawd- 
ry ornaments, would have been almost perfect. 
A veritable goddess, of faultless form and 
beauty, standing nude before your ravished 
vision, yet with rings of gold in her ears and 
jewelled bands about her arms! Who ever- 
conceived of such an absurdity before ? 

Well, we have, at last, completed our hurried 
survey of the British Department of the Great 
Exhibition. What it promised, at first glance, 
has been more than realized in the more de- 
tailed examination, and the United Kingdom 
stands out upon tlie stage of the great work- 
ing world vaster in her resources, mightier in 
her ability to accomplish, and grander in her 
wonderful achievments. than she has ever 
seemed to us before. God make her as pure 
and noble in her ambitions and as beneficent 
in her deeds as srhe is physically and intellec- 
tually great and powerful. 



Hints for August. 

This month is crowded so full of work of 
one kind— the winding up of havesting and 
haying — almost to the necessary exclusion of 
everything else, that we came near letting our 
regular •* suggestions " go for once. But then, 
on thinking the matter over, so many thing9> 
outside of the important work named, occur as 
very important to be attended to that we can- 
not forbear, at least, to urge them upon our 
readers. If the hints wo give do no good, we 
trust they will do no harm. 

Your Grain and Grass — See that they aie 
well cured and carefully put up. Ventilation 
is important to both. In the stack it may be 
secured by building round a pole, to be drawn 
out when the stack is finished — hole to be cov- 
ered over in case of storm, and entirely after 
the stack is thoroughly cured. In the barn, 
proper curing may be facilitated by leaving the 
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doors open most of the time during the hauling 
in and for a week or two after the mowing 
away is all done. A little pains in mattera of 
this sort will be amply repaid by the superior 
quality of grain and straw. We need not urge 
attention to the barn roof, to the end that no 
leaks be left unrepaired — that is, we presume 
not ; though a knowledge of case's is recorded 
in our memory, wherein many loads of wheat 
have been ruined by rain, after it was belicTed 
to be snugly in the bam. 

. kw '^inttr Wheat — Plow early, so as to get 
in early in September. 

The Corn Crop, — The plowing and oultiTat- 
ing having been pretty much all done up, it 
simply remains to go through once or twice 
and pull up any large weeds that may have es- 
caped the implements. Let not a single one 
of them go to seed, under penalty of being de- 
nounced as a sloven of the worst sort / 

Your Meadows, — Cut off, close to the ground, 
all bushes, single or in clumps, that may be 
standing as a reproach to you. Now is the 
best time to kill them by simple cutting. Top- 
dress with fine compost, if you have it — and 
you ought always to have manures on hand 
when you need them — to increase the after- 
math and protect roots of cut £^S8 from the 
scorching heat of the sun. Keep oflf stock un- 
til the new grass is nicely up. 

Stock. — Good feed, a plenty of it, pure wa- 
ter, and salt, are essential. Don't neglect them 
if you would have your stock go into the win- 
ter in good plight. Your swine and poultry 
intended for market should be fattened pretty 
early to insure economy and the best prices. 

The good of your sheep demands that the 
rams should be separated from the ewes, and 
that the lambs be weaned and placed with the 
yearlings of the flock. See that the udders of 
the ewes do not suffer for want of occasional 
drawing of the milk. 

The Orchard, — Now is the time for budding, 
layering &o. It's so muoh better to have just 
the kind of firuit you want, and the very best 
kind, than to be eating miserable, gnurly, good 
for nothing stuff, with self-reproach for lack 



of ambition. Look out for the borers ; they 
have hatched, probably, and penetrated the 
bark. After them with a knife before tkey 
shall have penetrated deeply into the wood. 

The Garden. — Save all the fruits you can for 
canning. Fruits are the most wholesome food 
of man, and he is a barbarian who, for want 
of a little effort at the right time, will compel 
his wife and children to munch pork and po- 
tatoes the irhole year round. 



XanagemeBt of Cane Jnioe. 

Ed. Farmek : — I feel much interested in the 
sorghum question, and have regretted that I 
could not attend the Convention held in your 
city last spring. So I will write you, asking 
you to lay my experience before your readers, 
in the hope that I may provoke discussion on 
the topic herein treated, vis.: — how to neutral- 
ize the acid in cane juice, without injuring it 
some other way. 

On commencing to make syrup, five years 
ago, I procured some litmus paper, (for detect- 
ing acids), which, in one pailful of water, re- 
quired two spoonsful of sharp vinegar before I 
could perceive that the mixture would change 
the color of the paper at all. Well, after I 
had got some juice ready, I tried my paper, 
and it was changed from blue to purple in- 
stantly upon touching the juice. I then mixed 
with the juice about half a pint of lime white- 
wash to fifty gallons of juice, tried my paper 
again, and could perceive very little or no al- 
teration, proving that the lime had not neu- 
tralized enough of the acid to be perceived in 
its effect upon the paper. Afterwards I found 
that if much more lime was added than above 
stated that it would coagulate the impurities 
and disperse them through the mass, instead 
of causing it to rise in the form of scum so 
that it might be removed. Thus I found that 
very little of the acid could be removed with 
lime. 

Then I tried saleratus when the syrup was 
about two-,thirds boiled down, and it gave it a 
saltish, bitterish kind of taste. Then I tried 
saleratus applied to the cold juice, and kept 
on adding it until it would not change the col- 
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or of mj paper, and got good pleasant syrup, 
only it was of a darker color than if nothing 
had been added. AJflerwards, I tried, in the 
same manner, common ley and potash, (these 
being cheaper according to strength), with 
equally good results. 

There is a difference in the acidity of differ- 
ent juices, but it usually requires about one- 
fourth of a pound of potash to ten gallons of 
juice. In this manner I get good pleasant syr- 
ap, that is uniyersally preferred to that with 
nothing put in to neutraliie the acid, and has 
but one bad effect that I know of, yis.: dark- 
ening the color. I have used Cook's and other 
evaporators, and the effect is equally good with 
them all. - 

Now, some contend thai alkalies destroy the 
sweet, as well as sour, and a little of many 
things are used to purify and to take the acid 
from the juice, all of which I Lave found in 
practice utterly insufficient. I am not able to 
explain the chemical operations involTed in 
this matter, but I state simple facts and leave 
it to others to enlarge upon r hoping that they 
will do 80, 1 leave the subject for the present. 
Thomas Sears. 



A Brief Chapter on Economy in Farming. 

Mr. Editor : — When times are as hard as 
they now are, when everything that the farmer 
raises is down, and groceries and most of the 
necessaries of life (whiskey, the root of all 
evil, included) are up, it behooves every think- 
ing man, and the farmer especially, to look to 
his income and expenditure, — to see that noth- 
ing is wasted. 

The old proverb, a penny saved is a penny 
gained, will commend itself to every one, in 
times like these, when our country is in dan- 
ger and its rights trodden into the dust, and it 
would be well if our farmers would only put 
it into practice a little more than they do. 
Prosperity oftentimes induces slackness and 
waste, and there is hardly a farm in the State, 
belonging to what we would call a wealthy 
fanner, that this rule will not apply to. There 
is enough wasted and lost every year on some 
farms in this country to pay their taxes and 



school their children the year round. And 
yet these are the men who complain of the 
scarcity of money, of the high price of calico 
and the low price of wheat. 

There are many ways in which our farmers 
might save money. I will not particularise 
the many ways, but will only name a few, and 
leave it to the general gopd sense of my read- 
ers to add whatever may suit each particular, 
case. First, I would name the insufficiency of 
our barns, a lot of rough slabs or>logs covered 
with stMrnL enough to keep the snow out while 
it is all open on one side, and the other three 
sides about the same. This is all the shelter 
that the cattle get through the winter, and is 
it to be wondered at that stock kept in this way, 
unsheltered and uncared for, present the ap- 
pearance that they do in the spring ? — poor, 
stunted, gaunt, near sighted, weak jawed, hoi- 
low bellied, flat sided, and their hair growing 
up their backs instead of down, and alive with 
lice. I was informed that I had two calves 
that strayed off, and late in the fall, when I 
found them, they were almost devoured by the 
vermin. I tried several remedies that I heard 
were a sure cure, but they all proved a failure. 

Secondly, I would name the grinding of feed 
of all descriptions, whether for horses, cattle, 
or fattening hogs. Com, ground cob and all, 
is better for working cattle than the clear meal; 
if ground and used with cut straw for stock, 
it will save from twenty to fifty per cent, above 
the same amount fed unground and uncut. 

One of my neighbors had a heifer die with 
the blackleg, I should judge. I found, on ex- 
amination, that the disease was wholly confin- 
ed to the hind quarter, and it seemed as though 
all the blood had settled and stagnated there. 
The body swelled up a little before she died, 
apd there was some froth and blood running 
out of her nose: these were the symptoms 
when I saw it. Please state your opinion, and 
what is the best preventive, and further state 
whether it is contagious or not. 

Thos. Lbavt. 
L0]>l, Apra 8, 1863. 

Have had no experience with this disease. 

Will some of the cattle doctors answer ? — Ed. 
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Maud H tiUer. 



BY .J. C. WHITTIER. 

Mand Mnllf r. «m a sninmer's daj. 
Raked the nieadviw, sweet with hay. 

Beneath her torn bat glowed the wealth 
Of simple beauty and rustic health. 

Singing, she wr^u^ht, aud her uerry glee 
The mock-bird echoed from his tree. 

But, when she glanced to the far-off town, 
White from its bill-slope looking down, 

Th« sweet song died, and a vague unrest 
And a nameless longing filled ner breast— 

A wish, that she hardly dared to own, 
Vor something bett«r than she had known. 

Tht Jiidga rude slowly down the lane, 
Smoothing his horse's chestnut mane. 

He drew his bridle in the shade 

Of the apple trees to greet the maid. 

And ask a draagfat A-eoi the spring that flowed 
Through the meadow across the rtMd. 

Ehe stooped where the cool spring bubbled up 
And fllleil for him her small tin cap. 

And blnsbed as she gare it, looking down 
On her feet so bare, and her uttered gown. 

" Thanks I " said the Judge, "a sweeter draught 
iTom a fttirer band was never quaffed." 

lie spoke of the gmss and flowers and treea. 
Of the singing birds and the hamming beea ; 

Then talked of the haying, and wondered whether 
The cloud in the west would bring foul weather. 

And Maud forgot her brier-torn gown. 
And her graceful ankles bare and brown ; 

And listti'ned, while a pleased surprise 
Looked from her long-lashed hazel eye^. 

At last, like one who for delay 
Seeks a rain eva^e^ be rode away. 

Maud MuUer looked and sighed : " Ah, me ! 
That I the Judge's bride might be ! ^ 

"He would dres? me up in silks so fine, 
And prais^ and toai>t me ut his wine. 

'• My father should wear a broadcloth coat; 
My'brother vhonld siil a painted boat. 

** I'd dress my mother so grand and gay, 
And the baby should have ?. new toy each day. 

" And I*d feed the hungry ^and clothe the poor. 
And all should bless ine who left our door.-' 

The Judge looked back as he climbed the hill, 
And he saw Maud Mnller standing still. 

" A form more fair, a face more sweet, 
Ke^er hath it been my lot to meet. 

'* And her modest answer and graceful air 
Show her wise and good as she is fair. 

•• Would she were mine, and I to-day, 
Like her, a harvester of hay : 

'* No doubtful balance of rights and wrongH, 
X(ir weary lawyers with endless tongues, 

" But low of cattle and song of b'rds, 
And heitUh and quiet and loving words." 

But he thought of his sisters proud ntid cold, 
^nd his mother rain of her rank and gold. 

So, closing bis heart, the Judge rode on, 
And Maud was left in the field alone. 



But the lawyers smiled that afternoon. 
When he hummed in court an old lore tune; 

And the young girl mused beside the well. 
Till the rain on the unraked clover fell. 

He wedded a wife of richest dower, 

Who lived for fashion, as he for power. 

Yet oft, in his marble hearth's bright glow, 
He watched a )«ictare come and go : 

And sweet Maud Mnller's haael eyes 
Looked out iu their innocent surprise. 

Oft when the wine in his gla^s was red. 
He longed for the wayside well instead; 

And closed his eyes on his garalslied rooms, 
To dream of meadows and clover blooms. 

And the proud man sighed, with a secret pain: 
" Ah, that I were free again 1 

'* Free as when I rode that day. 

Where the barefoot maiden raked her hay." 

She wedded a man unlearned and poor, 
And many children played round her dioor. 

But care, and sorrow, and childbirth pain. 
Left their traces on heart and brain. 

And oft, when the summer sun shone hot. 
On the new mown hay in the meadow let, 

And she heard the little raring brook fall 
Over the roadside, through the wall. 

In the shade of tlie apple tree again 
She saw a rider draw his rein ; 

And, gaaing down witlt timid grace, 
Ehe felt his pleased eyes read her face. 

Sometimes her narrow kitchen walls 
Stretched away into stately halls; 

The weary wheel to a spinet turned, 
The tallow candle an astral burned, 

Ani for him who sat by the chimney lug, 
Dozing and grumbling o'er pipe and mug, 

A manly form at her side she saw, 
And joy was duty and love was law. 

Then she took up her burden of life again. 
Saying only, "It might have b«.*en.'* 

Alas for maiden, alas for Judge, 

F'-T rich rcpinerand household dru.lgc I 

Cfod pitj them both ! and pity us all 
Who vainly the dreams of youth recall. 

For of all sad words of tougue or pen. 

The saddest are theee: '* It ixi.^jbt bavf b-ien f " 

Ah, well I for us all §onie <wt-. i hope lie?. 
Deeply buried from human eyes; 

And, in the hereafter, angei^ uny 
Roll the stone from its giav*' away ! 



Now'b the Time to Kill the' Bushes on joux 
Farms. 

It has been our own experience — and we be- 
lieve the testimony of others corroborates that 
experience— that the best season of the year 
for killing bashes, brambles, &c., by cattmg 
down to the ground, is this present month (Au- 
gust). Their growth seems to be at just the 
right stage to render decapitation fatal. 

So, sharpen up your bush-hooks, or bush- 
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scythes, ftnd down 'with the brush in the fence 
corners and elsewhere. Slovenliness on a farm 
is worse than almost anywhere else. Farmers, 
don't compel us to be ashamed of your prem- 
ises any longer on this score ! 



[From the Jour, of the Bath and Weet of England Soc.] 

Th« XamifiMtare of Cheddar Cfhe^M. 

BY ALEX. M'aDAM, KIHILT, WIGTOWNSHIRE. 

For various reasons, I profer making my 
cheese according to the Cheddar system. If 
the system is carried out with care and intelli- 
genoe, one is almost certain of obtaining a lot 
more uniform and exceUe&t in quality than 
could possibly be made on the old Dunlop sys- 
tem. The latter is neither so easy ncr so 
cleanly. In regard to quantity, I have found, 
after weighing the milk with the utmobt care 
for two successive days, and making one-half 
on the Cheddar mode, and the other half on 
the Dunlop, that the result is always in favor 
of the Cheddar. 

The difference, however, in the price of the 
two kinds of cheese is important. In 1859 I 
. sold my whole stock made in that season at 
' rather over 14«. Qd. a stone of 24 tbs. In 1860 
I sold all my cheese, made between 28d March 
and 22d November, at upwards of 16t. a stone. 
Last year I sent the whole to an agent in Lon- 
don, and, after deducting all charges, had a 
return of nearly 14<. Qd, a stone. 

On the other hand, I have known of no Dun- 
lop cheese sold during the last five years which 
has realized anything like what I have done. 
The difference has been at least Zt. per stone 
in favor of Cheddar. 

I make my [cheese once a day. The even- 
ing's milk, as soon as it is drawn from the 
cows, is put into shallow tin boynes [vats or 
tubs] to cool. Next morning this is put through 
a very fine wire seive into the steeping tub, 
while the morning's milk is added as carried 
in from the byre [cow-house]. In May, and 
the four succeeding months, the milk put in 
this manner together in the evening and morn- 
ing will generally have a temperature of 80° 
Fahrenheit. If it is not so high, a little of 
the evening's milk is warmed in boiling water 
to raise the whole to the above temperature. 
After this the sour whey, annatto, and as much 
rennnet as will coagulate the whole in an hour, 
are added, and well mixed. 

I generally put in about 4 to 5 quarts of 

very sour whey to about 140 gallons of milk. 

As soon as the curd is properly formed, I oom- 

mence to break it with a hand-breaker made 

of tin and wire, which is somewhat like a rid- 

I , die, and having a wooden handle about 3 feet 

I long affixed to the middle. When partially 

broken, the curd is allowed to subside a little. 

; As much whey is then drawn off and heated as 



will bring the whole up to a temperature of 
80°. After thia, breaking is resumed, and the 
temperature maintained by adding more heat- 
ed wbey. 

Nothing further is done for the next hour 
but to draw off and heat as much whey as will 
raise the temperature to 100°. At the end of 
the hour a portion of the whey is run off, and 
the curd is afterwards very gently broken with 
a shovel-breaker. 

An assistant now gently pours as much heat- 
ed whey as will once more raise the tempera- 
ture to 100°. During the time the whey is 
pouring, the whole is actively stirred, but aft- 
erwards more gently, till the curd has acquired 
proper firmness. I cannot say how long it may 
be necessary to stir. If too much acid is pre- 
sent less time is required, and if too little acid, 
more is necessary. The time will vary, ac- 
cording to these circumstances, from 25 to 40 
minutes 

When stirring is finished, the ourd is left 
half an hour, and then the whey is all drawn 
off. One side of the tub is raised a little to 
allow this to take place more perfectly. The 
curd is then heaped up to the highest side of 
the tub, covered with a cloth, and left for halt 
an hour. After this interval it is cut into large 
slices, turned upside down, covered up, and 
left for another half-hour. Then it is torn in- 
to thin stripes and spread on a cooler, on which 
it is allowed to lie for another half-hour. After 
thus being turned upside down, it is left an- 
other half-hour longer. 

The curd is then vat ted and put into the 
press, on which 28 lbs. are suspended for about 
20 minutes. Afterwards it is taken out, mill- 
ed, and salted. Cheshire salt is used at the 
rate of two lbs. to the cwt. It is salted in the 
cooler, and if it is above the desired tempera- 
ture, it is allowed to lie, perhaps for half an 
hour, and stirred up once or twice. Our dairy 
being very warm, I am unable to cool down 
the curd as low as I would wish before making 
it up. 

On referring to my diary, I find that not one 
of the cheese I exhibited at Kilmarnock was 
below 68 lbs. when vatted. The cheese is 
made up between two and three o'clock p. m., 
and a dry cloth put on the same evening. 
What I make on Monday is carried to the 
cheese room on Thursday. Each cheese only 
gets one dry cloth daily. The room is over 
the dwelling house and dairy. Its tempera- 
ture during summer ranges between G5° to 80°. 
The specimens of cheese I exhibited at Kil- 
marnock were not subjected to any artificial 
heat. 

I use an oak steeping-tub in preference to 
any other. All the implements apd utensils 
are kept as sweet and clean as possible. The 
weight orpressore put upon the cheese is the 
same throughout the different stages of the 
manufacture. 
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For a TMrmm\T9»tLY9l. 

[At the Fair of the AmesbaTy, liaas^ Agricultural and 
Hortienltaral Soeietj, the followiogbeaotiflil poem, writ- 
ten for the occasion bj J. 0. Whlttier, was sung bj the 
choir.] 

Once more, oh Ood, befere oar eyes 
The ^illness of Thy bonnty lies. 
And, shaming all our donbt and fsar, 
Again Thj goodness crowns the year. 

On loyal homes, on rebel soil, 
On slarery's task, on flreedom*s toil. 
On good and ill Thy mercies fall, 
For then, oh Father, pitiest all! 

Yet must the debt of sin be paid. 
And Justice come though long delayed ; 
The wrong must die, the good most be 
Joint heir of Thy eternity I 

Oh I hearts must break with pain and loss, 
And mourners bow beneath tne cross, 
But well we know, whate'er befkU, 
Thy lore keeps watch abore us all. 



Farming as an Oeenpatlon Again. 

Ed. Fa.bmks: — In replj to Adolphus, in the 
June No. of the Fabmsr, I woald say that I 
never thought of being « offended" bj his 
statements in the February No.; nor had I the 
remotest idea that mechanics and lawyers, by 
reading my article in the April No., would 
thereby be induced to become farmers. I wrote 
it principally for the encouragement of such 
as Adolphus who seem to think that farming 
and fruit raising in this climate is an extreme- 
ly unprofitable and discouraging pursuit. 

Adolphus and his neighbors, according to 
his statements, — which I doubt not are true — 
have had exceedingly bad results follow their 
efforts to raise apples, &c. If I could see him, 
I would inquire as to the varieties planted, 
and whether they had hoed,mulohed and pack- 
ed their trees and shrubbery, as they have been 
advised to do in past numbers of the Fakmbb. 
My own experience and that of my neighbors 
has been quite the reverse. 

I set out a few apple trees on my plaoe, two 
years ago, and this year some of them are bear- 
ing. Last year I set out one hundred apple 
trees, some grape vines, and other small flroit 
and shrubbery. Out of that hundred apple 
trees twenty are bearing this year, several of 
them over a doien each. I have just been out 
and counted thirty on one of them, the Duch- 
ess of Oldenburg. 

Some of my neighbors have been trying to 
raise ftruit longer than I have. Several of 



them expect to gather from one to two hundred 
bushels of apples this year. They have also 
a fine prospect for a good supply of excellent 
plums, cherries, currants, strawberries, &o. 
One has, I think, twenty pear trees bearing 
this year, some of them profusely. Nor can I 
leave out of the list several of the finest vari- 
eties of grapes ; witness the article of J. C. 
Brainard on page 484 of the Fabmeb for 1862. 
And just because I had rather have one apple 
plucked from my own tree than a bushel bought 
at the store, would I own a spot of ground to 
raise them on, believing, as I do, that they can 
be raised for profit as well as pleasure here in 
Wisconsin. 

The reason why we <* rate farming above all 
other occupations " is, in part, because it is 
the foundation of all other business. The 
farmer produces from nature, and as he pros- 
pers others prosper; and when he succeeds 
but poorly, others stand a good chance to fisil 
entirely. 

I think that Adolphus will eventually be- 
come convinced that he is mistaken in auppos** 
ing that '* the farmer depends as much upon 
the mechanic for his necessities and comforts 
as the mechanic for his bread on the farmer." 
These excellent pens, this paper, this kerosene 
lamp, our magnificent engines &c., are indeed 
quite convenient, and for the time seem to be 
necessary for our comfort ; yet they cannot be 
said to be absolutely indispensable. We can 
get along, if need be, and ei^oy ourselves com- 
fortably with far fewer of these mechanioal 
contrivances than we use now. And, as for 
physicians and lawyers, although they are 
generally very clever fellows, and their occu- 
pation considered as honorable as the farmer's, 
still I don't know as I ever knew an individual 
to gain materially in this world's goods by cul- 
tivating a very intimate acqaaintance with 
them. 

The mechanic turning agriculturist, and 
failing, proves nothing against farming, as the 
same experiment has often been tried by farm- 
ers with like results. I know a number who 
have sold out and gone into other business; 
some of them have returned contented to their 
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former Tooation, while others woald be glad to 
get the old place back again if they could com- 
mand the means. 

Neither can I agree with Adolphus in his es- 
timate of grabbing, breaking, starting a new 
farm, &c. Perhaps the grubbing may not be 
as tedious in this Ticinity as at Mt. Pisgah, 
yet I neyer heard a man complain of its being 
any too easy here ; and from what experience 
I haye had I think I am safe in saying I can 
take any ordinary acre of grubby land herea- 
bouts and hire it grubbed, broke and sowed, 
and, with an average crop and price, I will 
pay the whole expense with the first crop of 
wheat. 

Adolphus gives me credit for an easier chair 

and a livelier imagination than I pos sess, still 

I can imagine him a mechanic, with his twelve 

children depending upon his daily wages for 

their support. Times are good, because the 

farmers raise good crops and receive a fair 

price for them. Work is plenty and wages 

high. The children have plenty of both food 

and raiment. But suppose an untimely f^ost 

cuts short the crops, or produce brings a low 

price. The farmer postpones building &c. and 

there is no work to be had. The chances are 

that Adolphus would awake " some cold winter 

morning*' and find his twelve destitute of 

clothing, and crying for bread. Then, I think, 

he would wish for a farm that he might raise 

bread, potatoes, pork and beans, garden sauce 

and fruit ; and if I should offer him one rent 

free for five years, he would go to work upon 

it with a will, notwithstanding there might be 

some danger of his losing a little occasionally 

through a partial failure of his crops. 

G. H. Adams. 
Danville, Dodge Co., Wia., June, 1863. 



STOCK REGISTER. 



False Butter. — Can you or any of the nu- 
merous readers of the FABHca tell the cause of 
what is called false butter, and the way of 
avoiding it. I am induced to write you from 
hearing the complaints of the butter makers 
of this section. 

What is the best method of sprouting locust 
seed, and seed of all other trees ! * 

GuASLXs CzTT, Iowa. 



Xlndnesi to Animals. 

The Doble hone who tolls for thee, 
And doM th7 bidding willingly, 
Bndowed bv God with Instinet rare, 
Should in thy lore and kindneae share. 

The patient oz, who meekly bows 
Beneath the yoke, and daily plows 
The rugged field, should surely be 
Repaid with teodemess by thee. 

0, spare the lash I remember, they 
Hare not thjf gift — ^bright reason's rmy ; 
Be gentle to the helpless brute— 
Kindnat is heaven's own attribute. 

— iVsw JBngland fhrmer. 



The Profits of Wool-growing already Apparent. 

For years past we have been abusing wheat- 
growers— exclusive wheat-growers, we mean — 
and trying to persuade them into sheep-rais- 
ing, as a more profitable business. To some 
extent our arguments and efforts were success- 
ful, but the war has dono the business more 
effectually than forty years of editorial coax- 
ing afid scolding could have done it. Thus 
much to the credit side of the war. Large 
numbers of farmers who have never given 
much attention to stock-growing of any kind 
have discovered the folly of the exhaustive 
system of farming they have been accustomed 
to practice, and have ** gone into the sheep 
business." 

Indeed, we have feared that with their nat- 
ural tendency to extremes many would come 
to err as much on this side as they have here- 
tofore erred on the other ; and, accordingly, 
it has been our policy to steady all such with 
a little timely caution. The sequel will show 
that we have taken the rights course, and thor- 
oughly convince those who have felt like find- 
ing fault with us because we '*have not been 
more zealous in stirring up the sheep question 
the past year." We thought we saw that it 
was already sufiiciently stirred up. 

But the profits? Well, they are coming 
along — that is, to all such as have not paid 
four prices for their sheep. 

Mutton bears an extravagant price in all the 
principal markets, and good fine wool is pretty 
much blind to any figures less than $1 00 per 
pound. 
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To make fair returns all the surer, tjie farm- 
ers in many parts of the country have held 
meeiings with a riew to coocurreDt action in 
controlling the prices At some ol these 
meetings they have re.?olve(l to huM their wool 
at SO cents, in other:^ i\x Si 00. Large prices, 
to be sure, but nor hi;i'.(r than have been 
known before in tl.is Ciuiniiy. ami really not 
f stravagant wlien juit in coii.ri}:ri.>»(in.wi:h al- 

I ii;ost everything tlie faniu-r hi** u, buy. 

Tlie las: year's crop *jl' -.vovl [< LiU'ii...bu'«ily 

. ii«eJ up. aiul lujiijufactui'T'* hiu-i coujuw.'.'jcl' at 
op.ce upon tae product of liie present clip. 

I Our advice to farmers, therefore, is that they 

, ^»'/' roo/ ft)r a little ti:iie yet, and not sell '>ut 
u:i'.ler vji'ue. 

Fine Wooled Sheep. 

I Circ:iiiistanc(s Afvctlng th^lr Succmf. — The 
early importation ot* Merlnoes into the United 
Htsiies attracted but little public notice. Xhe 
wuolen cloths then made in the country Ajere 
mostly spun and woven in families. The fine 
Merino wool was as little adapted to the instru- 
ments employed, as was so valuable a material 
to the cheap, common fabrics worn by our peo- 
ple. Both Livingston and Humphreys, howev- 
er, patriotioally set the example of attempting 
fine cloth manufactures with the new wool; 
and the former, with his u.«ual energy as a 
public improver, made and published the re- 
sults of investigations and experiments on the 
subject, which were soon to prove of the high- 
est value. 

When the great warlike stvtiggle then shak- 
ing P^urope led, in 1S07, to maratime regula- 
tions — the English Order?^ in Council and the 
French Milan decree — w^hich converted Amer- 
ican commerce into the mere prey of the bel- 
ligerents, our Government made an effDrt to 
Fave it by laying an embargo (Dec. 22d) which 
entirely shut our shipping off from the ocean. 
This was succeeded by the non-intercourse law 
which prevented trade with P'ngland and 
France. France repealed her obnoxious de- 
crees, and trade was restored with her, but the 
continued attitude of England rendered com- 
merce with her neighbor precarious. A Brit- 
ish outrage on an American vessel (the Ches- 
apeake) early in 1811, forced our country to 
begin preparations for war. This was declared 
in 1812, and continued till 1815. 

Thus, for a period of about eight years, our 
commerce was virtually suspended with those 
nations which had previously supplied us with 
our woolen goods, and was so interrupted and 
precarious with others, tliat the establishment 
of home manufactories and of the means of 
supplying them with tlie raw material became 



an object of prime necessity. Most fortunately, 
the embargo was raised at jusi the right mo- 
ment 10 allow the sheep, which the situation of 
Spanish affairs threw in the way of M. Jarris 
and others, to be purchased and sent home. 

At such a juncture, it would be expected 
that the arrival of the Merino on our shores 
would be hailed with enthusiasm — particularly, 
when it was learned that we had obtained the 
very best sheep of Spain. And, as a matter 
of eourjse, the spirit of speculation lent energy 
to the movement. From one thousand to fif- 
teen hundred dollars a head were in mauy in- 
stances paid for imported rams, and one thou- 
sand dollars a head for ewes. Flocks of full 
blood or grade sheep were eagerly commenced 
in all parts of the country. Fine wool com- 
ma uded such an exhorbitant price that it re- 
quired the utmost bad management, added to 
liie most extravagant original disbursement, to 
render the venture unprofitable. As early as 
l>:07f wool rose to a dollar a pound. In 1809, 
Mr. Livingstone sold his full blood Merino wool 
unwaahed (or two dolkrs a pound! During 
the war with England it ro5'e to two dollars 
and fifty cents. 

Efecrs of the Peace o/ 1S15 on the Product 
and Manufacture of Wool — The peace of Ghent 
and the liberation of commerce which followed 
exposed our infant manufactures, and onr wool 
growing, to the competition of the world. The 
exhaustion and derangement of our finances 
assisted in their overthrow. The revulsion 
from war prices to peace prices, in almost ev- 
erything, was enormous, and it carried bank- 
ruptcy into every department of business, and 
mourning into every neighl>urhoud m the land. 
Our manufactories perished. Merlnoes, which 
were valued at one thousand dollars a head in 
1809, sold for a dollar a head in 1815. Specu- 
lating holders ceased, of course, to take any 
interest in them. Multitudes abandoned wool 
growing altogether. Careless owners no long- 
er paid any attention to preserving purity of 
blood. But the "most unkindest cut of all," 
that I ever heard of their receiving, was the 
fear expressed by an agricultural writer of 
that period, residing in one of our northeast- 
ern counties, *' that there was danger of the 
Merinoes running out (he native sheep." 

United States Tariff Laws.^ln 1816 a tariff 
law^ was enacted by the Federal Government, 
which imposed a duty of fifteen per ceitum ad 
valorem on wool, and twenty-five per centum 
ad valorem on woolen manufactures. The du- 
ty on the latter was to be reduced to twenty 
per cent, after the expiration of three-years. 

This, as would be expected, produced no ef- 
fect in favor of the growth of fine wools. There 
was little domestic demand for them. The Me- 
rinoes continued without any considerable mar- 
ket able value until 1824. They became com- 
pletely lost to public notice, and there was 
many a choice flock of sheep of which no trace 
can now be found. 
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Id 1824 a tariff was enacted which imj^osed 
a duty of ^fteeo par cent., a.l valorem, on 
W00I4 costing less than ten cents per pound at 
the place of export ; twenty per cent, on those 
costing more, until June 1, 182o ; twenty-five 
per cent, from that date to June 1, ISi" ; and 
thirty per cent, afterwards. On maiiuf«'!ures 
of wool it imposed a duty of thirt\ itTcent. 
until June 80, 1825, and thiriy-thrcc nu-l a half 
per cent afterwards. 

The decided protection thus afforded to wool 
and its fabrics conspired, with other circum- 
stances, again to turn the attentibn of farmers 
to the production of that staple. Among these 
auxilli&ry circumstances is to be mentioned 
the arrival of Saxon sheep in this country. 
The most extravagant ideas were formed of 
their value. The country, after so long a rest, 
was ready for another wool mania, and it set 
in. — H6n. H. S. Randall, Cortland ViUage. 



Cufe for Stretches. 



Ed. Farmer : — In the May No. of the Fabm- 
ER I saw an inquiry for a cure for stretches in 
sheep. The cause is cosiiveness. Cure — two 
oz. £psom salts and ene drachm of ginger, or 
an equivalent of hogs lard or linseed oil, 

T. K. GlLLKTT. 
FOFD DU Lvc, 5Iay 11, 18CS, 

T7nquiet Hilch Cows. 

One of the greatest errors in overcoming 
cows that are unquiet while being milked is to 
whip, beat, kick and bawl at them. This is 
generally done, and the oow becomes afraid or 
angry, and, insieiid of becoming better, grows 
worse. Milch cows cannot be whipped or ter- 
rified into standing qnietly, gently during 
milking. They dislike to be milked, for they 
know that hard words and hard blows always 
attend the operation. They dread to see the 
milker as a little urchin dreads to see the birch 
rod in the hands of the angpry pedagogue when 
he expects to feel it applied to his back. A 
cow, kindly and properly treated, is pleased 
to see the milker, gladly awaits his or her ap- 
proach, and submits with pleasure to the op- 
eration of being milked. Every one having 
experienoe with cows knows this to be true. 
But the cow is opposed to a change of milkers ; 
she soon becomes attached to one person who 
performs the operation, and does not willingly 
and freely give down her milk to another per- 
son; therefore, have one regular milker to 
certain cows, and bear in mind if you chani^e 
milkers it is at the expense of a loss of milk 
and of an injury to the cow. 

All animals are appreciative of kind treat- 
ment and resent abusive treatment. Therefore, 
if you would have them gentle and quiet, treat 
them gently and kindly. See that those who 
milk them can control themselves, govern their 



passions, epenk low and kix)«.iiy under any pn^- 
vocftiion, and «j'>un the cows will learn th'»t 
il;py are not going to be ubii^ed. and wiU su')- • 
mit to the operation. Milking should be per- 
formed at regular hours, not varying tifteeii 
minutes from one day to another. No talking 
or laughing should be permitted at the time, 
and it should be done as speedily as possible. 



Lustre Wool. 

Wliliin the past year or two years, we have 
several umed noticed the fuci that a certain 
description of long wool has brought a^higher 
price in England than any other wool produced 
in that country. It seems that the kind of wool 
most nought after, is that of long staple, silky 
to the I ouch, and of a glossy, or lustrous ap- 
pearance. It is produced to the greatcst^x- 
tent by fhe Lincoln breed of >Lcep, but to some 
extent bv fhc Cotswold avA Leicester. '"The 
growth of Lustre Wool '' \vn> made the subject 
of di8C^is^ion at a late mee.'ing of the Lond-^n 
or Cenli a) Farnierb" Club, when a lectMr^. c tu- 
prehendihg st»niethi:;g of the historv .• -be 
growth or long wool and the luanufu'' ire of 
worsted goo. Is in England, was given ly Mr. 
AndeJtOii. oC Leeds. The icfia-tn why the kind 
of wool alluded to La** of lute yeurs become 
valuable, was more particularly Mated by Mr. 
Unwin, of Colchester, a portiju of whose re- 
marks, as reported for ihe Far:n-'r8 Majazim^ 
are as follows : 

Mr. Unwin observed that there was no branch 
of trade or manufactures in the country which 
had commanded in past time;; so much atten- 
tion as the worsted and woolen trade. The 
growth and cultivation of wool also had occu- 
pied the leisure of the affluent, and the skill 
and sagacity of the agriculturist from time 
immemorial. Notwithstanding the fiscal re- 
forms w hich have of late years been carried 
out, thereby securing free ingress into this 
country for the produce of every part of the 
world, the British farmer enjoyed at the pres- 
ent moment what amounted to a monopoly of 
the growth of long wool. There was now no 
royal wool-stapler, as in the reign of some of 
our earlier monarchs, to dictate the price at 
which wool should be sold. There was, there- 
fore, a wider scope for the extension of the 
growth of wool and the breeding of sheep than 
there was in any other department of agricul- 
tural enterprise and production ; and he thougiiC 
it botli the interest and duty of the British 
farmer to increase the production of thoso ar- 
ticles to the largest possible extent. 

The augmented value of lustrous wool was 
owing to the introduction of an entirely new 
branch of manufactures; he referred to the 
manufacture of alpaca. Mr. Salt, the owner 
of Saltaire, was the first purchaser of alpaca 
[the raw material] in this country, and the 
first to convert it into beautiful fabrics. The 
extensive use of alpaca gradually led to an in- 
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creased demand for Lincoln wool for mixing 
with alpaca, and the manufacturing of fabrics 
of a lustrous appearance. The result of this 
great demand for Lincoln wool has been to 
change the relative positions which fine and 
coarse wool formerly occupied, and enhance the 
price of heavy Lincoln wool far above the fine 
South'Dovm ; so that at the present moment 
South-Down wool is selling in Bradford at \» 
Sd., and Lincoln fleece is selling at It. lid, per 
pound. Haying had thirty-five years* experi- 
ence in the wool trade, he had never known 
Down ewe fleeces fetching a higher price than 
they did at the present moment, evidencing 
that all kinds of wool participated in the pres- 
ent brisk demand. 

Such was the extension of the demand for 
worsted and woolen manufactures, that there 
aiemed to be no limit to the consumption of 
sheep's wool, while obtainable at a fair price. 
Last year, whilst the Home growth was esti- 
mated at 157,000,000 lbs., the importations 
amounted to 147,000,000 lbs. The estimate of 
the wool produced in Great Britain was based 
on a supposed average yield of 4J Tbs. per 
fleece from 85,000,000 of sheep. He thought 
the average was not less than five pounds, and 
if that were the case, there would be produced 
annually in the country 175,000,000 lbs. of the 
value of £10,000,000 to £12,000,000 sterling. 
It was almost impossible to exaggerate the na- 
tional importance of this branch of our indus- 
trial enterprise. It was equally important to 
the interest and success of the grazier and 
breeder of sheep, to endeavor to ascertain 
what description of sheep was best adapted to 
produce, in the locality in which he might be 
situated, the most delicate flesh combined with 
the greatest weight of carcase and fleece — in 
other words, the greatest value of wool and 
carcase combined. — Boston Cultivator. 



Pore Water for Stock. 



A good draught of ffood water is, probably, 
as refreshing to beasts as it is to people. But 
in the month of August nearly all domestic 
animals suffer, far more than we imagine, for 
want of good water. Sheep will thrive far 
better if they can have a plenty of pure water. 
And if miloh cows must drink stagnant water 
wherever they can find it, how is it possible 
for them to give their usual flow of good milk ? 
It is impracticable for them to do it. 

Some people allow water to stand in troughs, 
day after day, and compel their animals to 
drink it all up. Did such people ever drink 
water from an old dirty slop pail, after it had 
been allowed to stand in the sunshine for two 
or three days? Let them try the experiment 
of such water, and wait for the result ; and 
then they will be prepared to express a correct 
opinion whether or not such water is as good 
for stock, in the sultry days of August, as pure 
cold water would be. 



Water troughs and water tanks should be 
cleaned frequently, during the hot days of Au- 
gust, and fresh water pumped into them sever- 
al times during the day. 

Milch cows require a vast quantity of pure 
water in hot weather, in order to produce their 
usual flow of good milk. — Country Oent. 



To Curb Bloat in Cattlb. — John Baker, of 
Baker's Corners, Lenewee county, sends us his 
experience in curing choked or bloated cattle, 
as follows : Take a stick about the size of a 
large sized rolling pin, or about two inches in 
diameter, and, after fastening a string at each 
end, put in the animal's mouth, and tie It with 
the strings around its head, so that the stick 
will act like a bit and keep the mouth open. 
In a very short time the bloat arising from eat- 
ing too much wet clover will abate gradually; 
and where the choking arises from a potato or 
piece of turnip, it will work itself either up or 
down when the mouth is thus kept open." — 
Mich. Farmer. 



Bloat in Cattlb.— H. D. Court, of Bedford, 
writes that when cattle are bloated from eating 
wet clover, or horses from eating green clover, 
he has found a sure remedy in giving to the 
animal an ordinary charge of gunpowder, 
mixed with about the same quantity of fine 
salt in the. hand, and thrown on the tongue ev- 
ery fifteen minutes, until two or three doses 
are given. He says : ** In the summer of 1858 
I had five head taken at one time, two of which 
were severe cases, but this treatment saved 
them. The same week the hides of forty head 
were sent into Battle Creek, and all f^om ani- 
mals that had been lost by early wet clover." 
— Mich, Farmer. 



THE BEE-KEEPER. 



Praotloal Bee Culture. 

In a former article on the *< Wants of the 
Bee," in which a few of those want« were enu- 
merated, promise was given to show how to 
supply some of them, and how to remedy cer- 
tain difficulties. 

This brings us on to the ground of practical 
bee culture, where the matter of primary im- 
portance that demands attention is the exeett 
of honey stored early in the breeding chamber 
of the hive, thereby, as shown in the former 
number of the Fabmbr, retarding breeding, 
and seriously reducing the strength of the col- 
ony. 

As hives are commonly constructed, the 
combs must all be attached to the top and 
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sides. A hole is made in the top and a rudely 
oonstructed box placed OTer it, into which but 
a limited amount of the warm and peculiarly 
scented air of the hive is admitted, as the ori- 
fice will haye connection with but one or two 
of the spaces between the ranges of comb. 
And what air ^oes pass into the chamber is 
rapidly discharged through open joints, thus 
forming a means of partial ventilation, instead 
of attractiye surroundings and arrangements 
that will cause the bees to feel as much at home 
there as when among their brood with their 
queen. *^ 

In the first place, the hive should be in pos- 
session of a young, prolific queen, ordinarily 
not more than three years old. The hive must 
be shallow and broad, thus bringing the supers 
in close contact with the great body of bees 
and young brood, also to facilitate rapid breed- 
ing, where many more eggs can be kept at a 
hatching temperature than can be in a tall, 
narrow hive. 

But, while on this matter of a shallow hiye, 
we will be pardoned for dwelling at some 
length, as it is at yariance with the notions of 
many bee keepers, whose apiaries haye for 
many years been graced with these tall monu- 
ments of bee killing, sulphur-pit experience. 

To Taylor's Manual, London 1860, we will 
again refer :* Speaking of the form of a hiye, 
he says, page 28 : — ** It may be well, in this 
connection, to introduce the observations of 
Gelieu. 'One of my chief objects,' says he, 
' has been to ascertain what shape of hiye is 
the most profitable ; and with this view I have 
tried all the different kinds, and have invaria- 
bly remarked that bees thrive better in low 
hives than in high ones; that, in general, 
those which are broad and flat amass more 
honey, thrive better, and give out stronger 
and earlier swarms than those which are high.' 
A hive thrives only in proportion to the suc- 
cess or perfection of its brood combs in the 
spring. It is, therefore, of great importance 
to keep up the necessary degree of heat for 



« I have special reaaons for not quoting from the lead- 
ing American works on this snliject, though more Import- 
ant references might be hod frem them. 



the hatching of the brood. If, at that time, 
the bees are lodged in high and roomy hives, 
they will crowd together in vain, and the heat . 
ascending is lost in the empty space above. 
This never happens in low, flat hives, where it 
is more easily concentrated." 

Again, on page 81, referring to Mr. Payne, 
whom he calls <<one of the most experienced 
of cottage bee keepers," he says : — " He saw 
reasons for altering the dimensions of hives 
from twelye inches wide to fourteen, and seven 
or sometimes eight inches in height (both in- 
side measure)." 

Again on page 52, he says : — ** A fair aver- 
age sise for a plain hive is eleven and a half 
inches square, by eight inches deep, within- 
side; or perhaps better, twelve by seven Or 
seven and a half inches, clear." And on page 
66 of same work, on authority of Dr. Bevan 
(who recommends a low hive), and giving a 
description of his hive, he says : — " The di- 
mensions withinside are thirteen and a quarter 
inches square, the height being seven inches." 

The American Bee Journal, 1861, page 126, 
gives the results of Mr. Hiram Hamilton's ex- 
periments in California, in 1860, where Mr. H. 
declares that thirty-five hives of bees were 
increased to five hundred in one season, and 
shows how it was accomplished, and also 
shows the comparative merits of deep and shal- 
low hives, as ten of the thirty-five swarms 
were in hives from fourteen to sixteen inches 
in depth, and twenty-five were in shallow hives 
net more than eight or nine inches deep. All 
of them being managed alike, the ten deep 
hives increased to but 9eventi/-five, or seven 
fold and a half; while the txcenty-five shallow 
ones increased to four hundkcd and twemtt- 
FiVB, or seventeen fold ! 

But enough on this point. Now let the hive 
be so arranged as to allow a free passage of 
air from every part of it into any or all the 
boxes or receptacles for surplus honey, and 
the bees to be as readily admitted from any 
part of the breeding chamber into these same 
receptacles. This important item can be ac- 
complished only by the use of bars or frames, 
to which the combs will be attached. 
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Gum all the inside angles and joints of the 
honey boxes with wax and rosin, so that they 
may be made as nearly air tight as possible, 
excepting the large openings for the passage 
of the bees from below into them ; in which 
case the warm and peculiarly scented air from 
the breeding chamber will be confined in the 
boxes as it rises into them, and no upward 
current will be formed for the constant escape 
of this vitalizing atmosphere of the breeding 
chamber, and the bees will feel as much at 
home in the supers as among the combs below. 
Hence, if this arrangement be made, and the 
boxes placed on the hive as soon as a little 
warm air can be spared from the breeding 
chamber in the spring — or, on a new swarm, 
within not less than two nor. more than four 
days after they are hived — the queen will de- 
posit eggs in cells as fast as they are furnished 
below, and the surplus honey will be stored 
above. In the latter part of summer and fall, 
after the height of the breeding season passes', 
the queen not occupying all the cells with eggs, 
the bees will rapidly fill them with honey for 
their winter use. Thus all the honey the bees 
can be induced lo store above can generally be* 
taken from them with safety. 

Should moths infest the weak colonies (strontj 
ones they never injure), be not deceived by 
the idea that a trap can be used to exclude the 
miller or catch the worm, and thus prevent 
their ravages, for every such device has thus 
far proved either a "bee-killer," or a "moth- 
breeder." Moth eggs can, and do, get into 
any "home of the bee." And while strong 
stocks will remove and destroy them in ifieir 
embryo state, weak ones cannot thus effectual- 
ly guard all portions of their domicils, and tlie 
wormH get a foot-hold simong the comb.3, feed- 
ing upon their natural food, which is beeswax, 
and weaving their silken galleries among them 
to the great discomfituie "of the bees and :Le 
final destruction of the hive, if timely assist- 
ance be not aflforded them, which can only be 
done by removing the worms and all their tra- 
ces from among the combs, and not by destmy- 
ing them when foju I on the bottom board of 
th ' hive, in nine cases gut of ten already hav- 



ing accomplished their work as moths and are 
now ready to spin their cocoona and go into 
the chrysalis state, hereafter to become the 
miller, and then to deposit their moth-produc- 
ing eggs. Hence it is of vital importance to 
have perfect control over every bee and cell in 
the hive, which can only be had by use of 
movable combs, by the aid of which, also, ma- 
turing brood can be given to strengthen weak 
colonies, — and newly laid eggs or young larves 
furnished to queenleas colonies,. thereby giving 
them the means of rearing a queen and pre- 
Tenting their otherwise certain destruction. 

J. M. Stebbins. 
Appletok, June 10, 1863. 



Winter. ManagementQof Bees. 

Fbiend Hoyt: — As the F.\bm£b is a medi- 
um of communication of thought, of practical 
results and experiments, perhaps the result of 
an experiment in the winter management of 
bees, that I have been trying, may be of inter- 
est to some of the many readers of the Fabm- 

ER. 

The American people are somewhat peculiar 
in their habits. For instance, if wool growing 
proves profitable, all must at once launch into 
the businos:^ ot sheep raising, regardless of the 
prices \ aid or ihe knowledge possessed of that 
branch of husbandry. All must engage in 
that pursuit, should it require the clip for the 
next five years to liquidate a debt contracted 
under the excitement of a high speculative fa- 
naticism. So it is, to some entent. at the pres- 
ent time in relation to bees. There can be no 
reasonable doubt that either braucli of hus- 
bandry may become not only a pleasant but a 
profitable business, if managed prudently and 
understandingly : but to suppose that hy pur- 
chasing a few srucks of bees, and then expect- 
ing that their possessor in a few years will roll 
in atfiucnoe ilmr an Astor hardly dare dream 
of, is like the dog in the fable — catching at 
the shadow and losing the substance. Now to 
some the pursuit of the apiarian is both a 
pleasant and a profitable business. But in or- 
der that we may meet with success in this de^ 
partment, we should understand the nature 
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and habits of the bee. We should know what 

hiye is best adapted to their wants, and what 

one is best arranged to give us perfect control 

of the bee and its stores ; what is the best 

summer arrangement, also what is the best 

system for wintering, whether under protection 

or in the open air ? 

Since the Introduction of the moyable frames 

by Rev. L. L. Ijangstroth, the nature of the 

honey bee is becoming so generally understood 

that there is scarcely a new hiye made, or a 

new apiary started, without the introduction 

of his system. My experiment has been with 

the Langstroth hiye, and it has been highly 

satisfactory in its results. The following table 

will show the time they were put into winter 

quarters, and the time they were taken out 

again, with the amount of honey consumed by 

each stock, as shown by dates. They were all 

wintered in the cellar except those otherwise 

marked. 

when lbs hon- when tak- Sm bon- 9)0 hon- lbs oMd 
put in ejthen en ont. ey then. eyMajrT toMayT 
1862 1863 

1 Not. 16 21 March 26 18 6>4 U}4 

2 15 29 15 20 11 18 
8 15 84 16 24 15 19 

4 15 2ft 15 19 lOU 2!yi 

5 *15 7 26 t 3 

6 16 33 13 24 16U 161^ 

7 16 24 26 17 11 , 13 

8 15 14 26 8 2 - 12 

9 ... 27 26 15 7 20 

10 ... 25 26 17 7 18 

11 ... 8 16 t 2 ... 

12 ... 22 15 15 7 15 

13 ... 12 26 t 6 

14 ... 38 16 81 21 17 
16 *... 5 26 to ... 

16 ♦... $5 

17 f 20 11 7K 

18 1 20 13 4j| 

* Baried. f Fed from this time out. % ^^^ qneenleM 
§ wintered In the open air and did not weigh them until 
kanh26,1863. 

Would it not be just as unwise in principle 

to think of wintering bees without knowing 

the amount of honey, as it would be to attempt 

the wintering of a stock of cattle without 

knowing the amount of proyender on hand, or 

necessary for their consumption ? 



RosKKPAUe, Hay 26, 1863. 



H. W. W. 



XoTehovse*! Patent Hiye. 

Mb. Editoe : — I haye heard a great deal said 
on 'the subject of bee hiyes ; and my opinion 
is that the hiye inyented by M. Morehouse is 
the best now in use. It is a self-protector both 



from cold and from the rayages of the miller. 
It is constructed in such a manner as to carry 
off all dampness or moisture occasioned by the 
breath of the bees, or other causes, by means 
of a yentilator at the top of the Live, on 
which is suspended a lamp of tin, ef simple 
construction, by whose light thousands of these 
annoying insects are lured to certain destruc- 
tion. This lamp will protect a space of forty 
feet, and can be use with. any kind of dirty 
grease or oil. 

There is also another adyantage to be de- 
riyed from the use of this hiye : The honey can 
at any time be remoyed, beautiful, transparent 
and white, without disturbing the bees ; this 
is done by means of boxes places on the top of 
the hiye. This is what we haye long desired 
— a hiye tliat would protect the bees from the 
inclemencies of the weather, from the rayages 
of the miller, and ft om all dampness and im- 
purities occasioned by the tightness of the 
hiye and other exposures, leaying the bees in 
spring perfectly healthy M, LiyiNOSTON. 



A Short Chapter on Patent Bee Hives. 

Me. Editoe : — Patent bee hiye yenders haye 
been around here this season, and haye bum- 
bugged quite a number of my neighbors. 
Among the pedlers is a man with E. Eelsey*s 
moyable comb hiye — a hiye that will not work 
for two leasons: First, his frames are placed . 
too far apart ; it wants one more frame in each 
side. Secondly, he has a division fixed per- 
ma: ently in the centre of the hiye. This makes 
each side too small for breeding purposes, be- 
sides which, it is thus made a nice place to 
raise the moth miller. 

Now, in such a hive as that, no bee kjeeper can 
have success in this northern latitude. The 
whole truth of the matter is just this : the 
man did not understand his business. For, if 
he had understood the nature of the bee, he 
would never have got up such a thing as that 
for bees to live in. I have no interest in any 
hive humbug whatever, and I do not like to 
see my neighbors injured, in this or any other 
way. My advice is, subscribe for the Farmke, 
and then you can ask for information about 
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bee blveft, through it« columns, and you will 
get it from some one capable of gWing it. 

E. Gallup. 
Brahdon, July 3, 1863. 

— i^ 

Ih« Laagstroth Patoat 

An «/rti«le in the July No. of the Fabmer 
on MoTable Comb Hives, making special men- 
itdoa of a hive sold by a Mr. Lee of this State, 
induces me to make the following statements 
concerning the Rev'd L. L. Langstroth'a pat- 
ent, upon which many honestly think Mr. Lee 
is infringing. 

The first important step towards a prosecu- 
tion for infringements has been taken in the 
BE-iasuE of this patent. (See Patent Office 
Record.) Re-issues, May 28d, 18'>3. 

"U84.— Beehive.— L. L. Ljingatroth, Oxr>:.l, Ohio, pat- 
i ented, originally, Oct. 6, ISW. 

"I claim, fii-Bt, conitructing iinu nrrHnjjiUj; the movable 
comb framefl of beehives, in ^nrii :i nianiu-r that when 
placed ia the hive or ciMt- tli^v h ivo nut only thojr sides 
Lud iMitum kept at suitiil.l.- i.-' .ri'.«.-s from ea«h other 
and froKi the c;i*o, subsUui.*!: v ii liio Dxanner and for 
the pui'r»Be.s ddscribtd, b;ii a . v- liicewiso their tops sepa- 
rated from ouch other tlirou»5!i.»ut :he whole or a portion 
«r their length, subatAntiHlly in ilie mannor aud for the 
purposea aet forth. , 

" Seeond, Oon«tructinj; and .arraogmg movable fraines 
in such a manner that when they arc inserted in the hive 
the diatancen between them may regulated at will, sub- 
itantially in the manner and for the purposes described. 

•'Third, CJonetructing movable frames and arranging 
them in the hive in such a manner that the bees can pass 
above them into a shallow chamber or atrspMe, substan- 
tially in the manner aa^l for any or all of the purposes 

" fourth, The shallow chamber in combination with the 
ten bars of the laterally movable frames, or their •qxii- 
vftlents, and with the perforated honey-board upon which 
to place surplus honey receptacles, substantially as and 
for the purpoees set forth. ,. . i., ti 

"Fifth, A movable partition or divider, substantially as 
described, when used In combination with movable 
ft-ames, substantially in the manner and for the purposes 

"Sixth, The use ol movable blocks for excluding moths 
and catching worms, so constructed and arranged as lo 
increase or diminish at will the size of the bee entrance, 
substantially in the manner and for the purposes set 
forth." 

These claims are founded on the original spe- 
cifications which are not changed in case of a 
re-issue. 

Those who have— honestly, no doubt^ — as- 
serted that this patent was grunted through 
ifffionince of the department, at the time of its 
isBue, must now see their error, since the re- 
issue is granted with so much light before 
those having the matter in hand. 

BuL what has Mr. Lee puieuted ? Here it is 
in full: 

"2,482.— W. M. Lee, of Rosen lil**, Wi-«.,for Improvement 
in Beehives : 



"I claim, first. Dividing tlie hive (rackf) vertically 
thrt>iigh the centre, witboul a pariittoo, in raeh a mao- 
ner as equally, or nearly equally, to divide thebroodi 
comb, the bees and hanej, ■abstaocially ai set forth. 

"Second, I claim the peculiar construction and mr- 
rangement of moth traj^ with ilide« tor cloBing the hive 
at Bixht, and ventilating screen, rabstantially as set forth. 

"Third, I claim the honey boxea, provided with screMs 
operated by springs on the bottom, anbeUntially aa set 
forth. 

" Fourth, I claim the arrangement of the removable 
s'rip, dovetailed into the front, for the purpose of boMing 
the two parts of the hive, and for the bees to aligM up- 
on, as set forth." 

The right to the use of Movable Comb 
Fr.\mes is secured to Mr. Langstroth, and to 
him and his lawful assigns only ; and there is 
no doubt but that he is preparing to prosecute 
for infringement as rapidly as his feeble health 
and circumstances will admit. 

Having no interest in this patent, except for 

individual use, I give this to the bee-keeping 

public for their information and self-protection. 

J. M. Steubiss. 
Appleton, July 10, 1863. 



THE POULTERER, 



To Insure Eggs for Winter. 

Several of your correspondents have been 
diiicusaing the point as to how to procure eggs 
in winter. One advises early hatched pullets 
— a very excellent plan— while, again, another 
recommends flesh and stimulating food. Per- 
hap.'i you will allow me to oflFer a few remarks, 
which I trust may be found usefuL I do not 
consider age of so much importance as some 
do ; yet, if an old hen has been laying well all 
Eummer and autumn, and is consequently late 
in moulting, she requires rest and time to re- 
cover from the moult; and if cold weather 
comes on her when but pariially moulted, she 
will perhaps be a long time recovering the con- 
dition proper for laying. In this case it% ear- 
ly ha tolled pullet has the advantage ; bather 
eggs are usually small. If, however, the old 
hen is allowed to sit late in suuimor, so as to 
rest her fi*om egg -laying, and during the time 
she U tending her brood she is encouraged to 
moult, by warmth and generous feeding, she 
will, when her moult is completed, soon get in- 
to laying condition, and, by good management 
may often be kept laying all the winter, and 
lay better and larger eggs than pullets. I have 
two hens now laying that have not left off lay- 
ing since Oct</ber, having completed their 
moult in September while cooped with their 
second broods ; the one is five and a half years 
old, the other is one year younger. 

My feeding is very plain ; they have the run 
of a small field, and I give them once a day a 
half gallon of barley and oats mixed, among 
twenty ; the rest they must cater for them- 
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seWes ; they are in good condition, rareljr clear 
op all their feed at once, and we have more 
eggs than we care to eat. To preyent their 
wanting to sit, I regularly look up all the egga 
as laid, and neyer leave bat two eggs ii^ a U9st 
Most of the twenty are late puUets, tha^.wiU 
not lay for a month or two to come* 

' But there is yet •noth.er pdinl^ which I con- 
sider of some consequence, and that is ''breed." 
Shanghais will lay well, bat Ckeir desire to sit 
when they think proper is almost unconquera- 
ble, yery provoking, and not conducive to lay- 
ing ; Spanish, crested, are • everlasting layers, 
exhaust themselves in laying during summer, 
find moulting difficult, and are long recovering 
from it. Game, in my opinion, lay the most 
delicious eggs, but they are rather fastidious 
layers, and sometimes a trifle pugnacious. My 
present fowls are white Dorkings. I consider 
them the best of all fowls for general purposes 
— capital layers, sitters, mothers, and for eat- 
ing ; what more can any one want ? Do not 
breed them in^-and-in, then they are hardy ; if 
you do, of course any breed will fail. Leave 
the eggs in the nest, and they- will sit when 
enough are laid; take all away' a!&d they for- 
sake the nest. They are first rate for the ta- 
ble ; theif uniformity is pleasing, their white 
plumage protects them against the sudderf 
changes of our von-iable climate, and the feath- 
ers being all white are the more valuable for 
beds. — Vor. London Field. 



TliE HORTICULTURIST. 



A. G. HAKFORD, : : CORRESPONDING EDITOR. 

-••- ■ *Jr\" -• ■--■■■ 

^ "^Ibit Apple TreM are most Hardy % 

Mr. Editor: — I wish to enquire through 
your paper what apple trees have proved the 
most hardy and productive in our State ? I 
.am satisfied that we all need more light on this 
subject. Thousands of dollars have been worse 
than thrown away in attempting to cultivate 
trees which were not adaptecl'to our northern 
climate. The country Is filled up with tree 
salesmen, recommending this and that sort, 
who know nothing as to the hardiness and pro- 
ductivenesss of the plants they are selling here 
in this climate. As most of us came from the 
east, we bring our notions as to varieties with 
us. The consequence is we order trees unsuit- 
able to this latitude, and failure is the result ; 
and many give up in despair, saying it is use- 
less to thiuk of raising good fruit here. 

G. G. White. 



What to do with Summer Fruit 

Much summer fruit is very transient, decaying 
i-.vVn" before it falls from the tree, and some- 
times even before it is ripe. This is true of 
many pears. Picked, or shaken from the tree 
and picked over, they make excellent perri/, 
which is like cider, but more delicate and wine- 
like. It needs a cool cellar to undergo its fer- 
mentation in. Apples should be made into 
cider. Sweet, it brings a high price in mar- 
ket, and is a delightful cooling beverage, but 
does not make so good cider aa later when fer- 
mentation is less rapid. The small hand mills 
and presses are very good for pressing fruits, 
and a family may supply itself with the juic«8 
for preservation, and considerable quantities 
for sale. 



Preserring Vlawers in Sand. 

. Those of our readers who attended the late 
llorticultural Fair in this city did not fail to 
notice /those two framed wreaths of natural 
fiowers that hung upon the wall near the hor- 
ticultural tools. They irere th^ admiration of 
all, and many times did we h^ar yigitors won- 
derin| by what process they were ihua pre- 
served in their natural form and colors. It is ; 
this: • ' 

Get the. finest and whitest of river or lake 
sand, i^ash it so clean that the water when 
flowing from it will be pure as if from the well. 
Heat it very hot and while hot'mi^ it thorough- 
ly with stearic aoid in the proportion of one 
lb. of the latter to 100 Ifos. of sand. Let it 
cool. Take a small common seive and nail 
boards under the bottom to prevent the sand 
from running through ; place enough sand in 
ihe seive to hold the flowers in position — not 
covering them ; then, with a sheet of paper 
twisted in the form of a tjone or tunnel, care- 
fully let the sand pass through it, between, 
around, and over the flowers— cover about half 
an inch. Setby the stove, or in some warm 
place where the sand will be kept at a temper- 
ature of about 70° Fahr, When they have re- 
taiainetl sufliciently long, remove the boards 
carefully from the bottom and let the sand run 
out,leavi|ig your flowers preserved in perfection. 

The only difficulty ijs to know when the pro- 
cess is complete, difl^rent plants differing in 
the time required. Those with thick leaves 
and petals^ needing more than light ones. Sev- 
en hours are sufficient for some, while others 
require twelve and even more. Experience 
alone can determine this. It is best always 
for a beginner to experiment with a single 
plant at a time at first. When he has succeed- 
ed with a certain variety and noted the time 
required, he can proceed to others, and in a 
short time become versed in this art. It should 
be mentioned that the flowers for this purpose 
should be picked dry—say midday, after the 
dew has all evaporated. — Prairie Farmer. 
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The Witconaia Seedling. 

This interesting variety of the Strawberry 
is fairly shown in the above illustration. Oth- 
er cuts may display a larger fruit, and yet we 
very much question whether the fruit itself 
which they pretend to represent would really 
prove to be larger or make a more aUractive 
appearance. 

According to Hon. Emil Rothe, who produc- 
ed it originally by hybridization of the Tri- 
omphe de Gand, the Austrian Oiant, and a very 
splendid French variety, it ** is very prolific. 
Two years old plants yield from 150 to 250 
berries ; 287 have been counted on one single 
•Ulk." 

" When properly treated and kept free ftrom 



runners, it is sure to bear during the whole of 
the months of June, July and August." Fruit 
very large— some berries "measuring 6J inch- 
es in circumference, and IJ inches in diame- 
ter." Flesh of the berry white and very sub- 
stantial; the flavor delicious, pineapple-like, 
subacid. Plant hardy, enduring the cold of 
winter if left unprotected. 

** The stem is generally thick, and strong 
enough to bear the fruit without bending down. 
The blossoms form a kind of grape cluster, and 
while some fruit ripens, blossoms and green 
buds may be seen on the same cluster." 

It is this splendid variety of the strawberry 
that we offer as a prize for subscriptions to the 
Farmer. See advertisement ^n cover, and a 
full description in May No. 
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Dr. Jbo. a. Kennieott. 



This ^misent practical Horiioulturist depart- 
ed this life on the 4lh d^y of Juqc, 1863, at 
'< Tiie.ClroTe," iiia ]M>ine in Cook Co., lU. 

Ftom a biographical sketch, accompanied 
with an excellent photographic engrsiring, in 
tho Jnne 18th issue of the Prairie Farmtr^ Chi* 
cago, we glean some notes of his eariy iiistory. 

He was bom in 1800, in Montgomerf Co:, 
N. Y. He was called the «*01d Doctor," be- 
cause he was the eldest of thirteen' living 
children, among whom were soTer al doctors. 

His parents were bom in Rb'd^Island, but 
of somewhat noted Bnn^Kaiid' Scotch origin. 
His father wae^V^the pioftier dass who, after 
several remoyi|l^^ , fttiall j land^ in the before 
mentioned coiin^, lU'. • ' ^ .. 

The Old Doctor, wlien qui^e yQuig, bilcame 
proficient in Botany, on which telonoe he de- 
livered a course of loftures. fn BnlUa, lit the 
•ge of twenty-6nf , aniil a^ tweaty4]iree com- 
menced the 8tuG(j' of madloSno at the same 
place. His active habits of life,. both physical 
and mental, formed, perhapi^ from' necessity at 
an early age, continued a remarkable feature 
in his character while living. 

In the practice of IHa prtffession he visited 
several of the< western and sonth western cities, 
and^ in the capacity of editor and publisher, 
was a resident of New Orleans for several 
years. At tiie age of thirty-six he became a 
resident of Illinois. 

Some ten years later he seems to have turned 
his attention particularly to horticultural and 
agricultural science, becoming a practical nur- 
seryman. From this time he has been widely 
known, not only as a pioneer of western civil- 
ization and intelligence, but particularly in the 
horticultural field, a practical, earnest worker; 
in the varied capacity of editor or publisher 
of the Prairie Farmer, for three years from the 
close of 1852 ; for several years Corresponding 
Secretary of the Illinois State Agricultural So- 
ciety ; and President of the Illinois State Hor. 
ticultural Society in 1861. 

In all these, together with his numerous 
lectures before Agricultural and Horticultural 



Societies, he won for himself hosts of friends, 
and a western- wide notoriety, sealed by the 
easy familiarity and geniality of manner which 
ever recognised the real fruit-grower as a 
brother In a good cause. Many in this State 
ilrill remember his plain, off-hand-talk lecture 
in the old Senate Chamber before the 9Ute 
Agricultural Society, at our last Fair, in. I960, 
afterwards paMished in the Society's Trans- 
actions. It is characteristic of tho iwan^that 
practical, direct toaohlag «lilch ever tells for 
the end desind* 

At tlie ** Grove," his home, mode very at- 
tractive outwardly by perseveringly applying 
his theories to practice, says the editor of the 
Prairie Fmrmer, ** no one could sp^nd any time 
with him, especially af his -home, iramdering 
through his spacious and "vrell flUed grounds, 
where every living thin gs^etned io find !n him 
1^ friend and'compa^lcii, or in the vi^a erected 
irft!ti so much taste, fn'Mentiing ib his ent^r* 
t^tniii'g ^ol^vefsatioi'i, ' wit&out' ieHHikg that he 
had beeii"bene^tted1i)y thettterview. ' 

*' In life the Doctor ha^ been erecting monu- 
ments to his. memary all over tlie northwest 
that are tp last lonser than marble. Thousands 
of homes nave them growing in their grounds 
in the beautiful, tapering, pyramidal ever- 
greens, especially, which were such favorites 
at " The Grove ;'' and, as each year iadds stat- 
ure to them and they point upward, they will 
always be a reminder of him who was always 
alive to everything tending to improve or 
awaken interest in Horticultural matters in 
the land." J. C. P. 

Masison, Wia. 



Homely Plowers. 



It is not always the newest that is the most 
beautiful flower. We have presented illustra- 
tions of some of these that were eminently 
worthy of the high favor they enjoy, and we 
now pay our respects to a few whose common- 
ness has so nearly run them out of the gardens 
of the more pretentious that they are likely, 
at no distant day, to require re-introduction, 
as something quite new under the sun. 
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ish heart. Why should it not continue in bloom 
the whole day and summer long? Even the 
perpetual sti(!cetfsion, with fnereased Tarietj, 
was hardly' filli eompensatlon. ' NoWf to tke 
eye of ejcperfence and ad#ed" wisdom, it bo 
beautifully symbolises th«se pure and finul 
child-flowers whose faultless life on eajrtliis 
but a single morn, that w%. love it witb.a ten- 
derer pasisioti still. 

Wel^Te^iUo objection to the Diantfius Hed- 
dewAgi) , And M^lope graniii^pra; w^ would 
-have ih^m >tQO> but giye us, evermore, tbe good 
old-fashioued Honiing Glory. 



, THE |C,ONVOIiT0LU8. 

Bom^ peo^U ar^ p^rsisi^t anc^ ctems^l in 
their likes^thM ia,4f Ihe thing first liked does 

I no^ change its qipit^es. We fgre frank to ap- 
ki^oif ledge that yfp are one of that cl^s of old 
fogies. Ev^r since we wake4; up one gloriou^ 
mon^^^g, ftw$j back In ^e rad^nt^apd Joyous 
days of childhoo4» «^nd foi^d a most wonder- 
ful profusion of frail, etherial, and exquisitely 
beautiful funnel-shaped corollas of diverse hue 
and delicate tint — ^blue, purple, pink, variega- 
ted and purest white — peeping in at the win- 
dow of our little chamber, and hanging in a 
more than rainbow arch over the. doorway of 

^ the dear old cottage where we were bom, the 
Morning Glory has been a favorite flower. 
How could so beautiful a flower unfold in all 
its perfection in a single night ? How could 
So many of them appear, as by magic, in the 
fresh, dewy morn, where there were but trail- 
ing vines and clustering green leaves just the 
evening before ? And then, how could they 
come forth any beautiful color they chose? 
These were the mysteries that bewildered and 
delighted us in the sweet Bpring-titne of life. 
They are mysteries still, just as then; and 
the witchery that could so clothe a plain hum- 
ble cottage in all the charms of Eden's bower 
is not less wondrous and potent to-da^^. 

On one account the Morning Glory is even 
more beautiful now than then. Its closing 
with the morning sun was a grief to our child- 
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Is another of the common plants worthy of 
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more general oultivation in these days. The 
blossoms are Tery yarions as to color, and are 
80 profiise as to almost hide the plant. Grow- 
ing in a bed they are U^t a little behind the 
Hyacinth fiir Beanky jmd attnotivwiaM^ 

Oroliard Culture ^n tht West 

At the last BMeting of the American Pomo» 
logical Society, held in Boston last fall, Dr. J. 
A. Wardev, of Oineianati, read a yttfptr on or- 
chard culture in the West. From onr own 
obaerration, ire cm bear testimony to th« cor- 
reotaesi of one or two points touched in the 
feU^wiag remarks copied ftom the Doctor's 
£s8»7. Wahave refermce to t^e pasturing of 
boga in thaerelivrd, planting low beaded trees, 
and near togethet 00 aa ta shade the ground* 
We are famiUarwiUi an brchard n«ar Dubuque, 
some ftftaen yeirt old, and of aocnt two acres 
in extent. In ifant onhard the trees h«.Te at* 
tained a large dlytj and stand so near together 
that in vumj oaseii the tops nearly^ if not quite, 
interlace their brauchee* . The orchard has 
been in grass e? er siaeo we knew f t-^ period 
of seme six' years, and during that time, we 
belieTe, it has ne^er failed to produce a fair 
crop ef fruit The grdund is so completely 
shaded that the gr^ss crop amounts to little or 
nothing. Upon the south side of the orchard, 
some of the outer trees show the effects of sun 
and wind by thsir iaeltnatlen to the northeast 
and bladcened- decay upon . the sunny side of 
the stem. Dr. W. says r 

*< When the orchard has acquired a sufficient 
growth, and assumes its condition of maturity 
and froit-besring, it no longer so imperatiTe^ 
requires to be cultiTSted, and is somewhat bet- 
ter if let alone ; hsTing been laid down to olo- 
yer, or dorer and orchard grass, it should be 
made use of as a hog walk. No other stock 
should ever be permitted to set hoof upon the 
soil appropriated to the orchard. The swine 
alone should be allowed to pasture it, and to 
consume the fallen fhiit, thus destroying im- 
mense numbers of insects, Uiey will keep these 
pests in check. They will distribute their 
droppings oyer the surface, and they may eyen 
be allowed to root in the soil, to some extent, 
with their snouts. Should weeds make their 
appearance, they may be mowed and left upon 
the ground, or thrown about the trees as a 
mulch ; but with the close planting that is now 
generally recommended, and sometimes prac- 
ticed, and wiUi the low headed trees that are 
so yery much preferred by all who haye had 
an opportunity of obserying their adyantages, 
there is really little space left for any crop 
among the trees, except grass, and this will 
scarcely grow beneath them, in the thick shade 
of their depending boughs. 

" Shall an old orchard eycr be plowed? is a 
question often asked by those who haye neg- 
lected their trees, or who haye fallen heirs to 



orchards of the ola style, ,with tall trunks and 
long, naked branches, AiruUUed only with a 
brush of decrepit spray at ibeir extremities, 
while their roots are starved beueaib an old 
sod that has been tramped and pastured for 
years. Under these circumstances, the trees 
producing an excess of blossoms and fiuit, 
haying ceased to make any thrifty wood growth, 
mtsj need a thorongh cultivation, as well as 
severe pruning, .to invite a reproduction of 
healthy wood and foliage. The damage that 
ensues from breaking the roots is more than 
overbalanced by the renewed vigor that ensues. 
A thorough pruning, removing the dead Umbs, 
and thinning out those that are too close, scar- 
ifying the bark, and washing the stems with 
an alkaline sehitiem, will ensure the rejuyenes- 
cence of the trees, which are then able to push 
forth new roots where the|>low had broken the 
old ones, and with these adjuvants, and with 
the application ef lime, the breaking up and 
after cultivation of the soil will be of the 
greatest advantage to the old orchard. Still, 
it is a question whether it be not better to 
ayoid the BSoessity for this tneatment; and it 
is believed that by a suitable course this neces- 
sity may be obviated. The proper cultiyation 
of the young trees does not materially injure 
the roots, and it preserves the soil in a condi- 
tion most favorable for their renewal. In an 
orchard that has been thus caltivated, there 
will always be a system of roots at a depth be- 
low the influence of the plow ; these are per- 
manent. If, on the contrary, by mulching or 
otherwise, the roots haye been brought very 
near the surfaoe, the thorough plowing may 
seriously injure the trees by too much breaJc- 
ing of these important organs; here, as in 
other cases, the less of two evils must be chos- 
en, nor oan there be any question as to the 
propriety of plowing in the condition supposed 
aboye, that of an orchard showing signs of de> 
crepitude from neglect of pruning, and of pro- 
per care of trees, with a grass-bound surface 
of the soil beneath them, and hard, mossy 
bark, so that they are well styled hide-bound. 
The condition of a, thickly planted and well 
grown orchard^ with low heads, shading the 
ground, and mulched with the decaying grass 
and leaves, is more like that of the primeyal 
forest, and such trees may be allowed to con- 
tinue for many years without plowing ; indeed 
it may be doubted whether, if occasionally 
limed, they be not really better without this 
disturbance of their roots." — loica IlomeUead. 



Seeding down Orchards. 
Mb. Editor: — In relation to seeding or- 
chards, my experience is against it, particu- 
larly with clover. I tried it and thought to 
keep up the fertility by top-dressing. I got 
great crops of hay, but injured my orchard 
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badlj for growth and fruit. Two jMrs of cuU 
tiyation haa repaired the damage in a measure. 
The last season I had a large crop of fruit and 
good thrifty growth of tree. I belieye it an 
error, to manure young trees very highly. I 
haye lost many, as I think, by forcing too rap- 
id a growth. H. B. Hawlet. 

MU.FOBB, Wis. 



Hunaaitj ▼•. Toads. 

Mr. Editoe : — I only cultirate the soil to 
the extent of a good sixed garden, yet am an 
attentiye reader of the Fabmsk. I like its 
practical features. It will do well enough for 
journals at the east, where there are a great 
number of fancy as well as theoretical farm- 
ers, to publish long essays upon different sub- 
jects connected with agrieuUure ; but here in 
the west we are a go-ahead people, in a new 
country, and what we want is practical knowl- 
edge, derired from experience among ourseWes, 
of the best methods of planting, growing, har- 
Testing and marketing oar orope. 

The subject of my inquiry — for 1 regret to 
say I hay^ nothing to impart — is a yery small 
one, yet I haye no doubt there are remedies 
known to your readers, which, if made public, 
will be of interest to others as well as myself. 
I haye a large bed of Albany Seedling Straw- 
berries which is now glowing with ruddy fruit. 
I haye a great annoyance in the shape of toads. 
They are fond of strawberries, and notwith- 
standing I haye carefully remoyed them seyeral 
times, still they find their .way back again. 

The question arises, what am I to do with 
these *' grays and reyerend seigniors?" To 
see one of the largest sucking his strawberry 
reminds me of the old Turk, smoking in silence 
his chibouk. Again, if I attempt to treat them 
harshly, I am reminded yery forcibly of the 
foolish lies told to and belieyed by me when a 
child, that if I hurt the toads the cows would 
giye bloody milk. 

I haye no doubt but that they are useful in 
eating flics and yermin and inhaling poisonous 
exhalations ; still they are in my strawberry 
bed a nuisance. Will some of your kind read, 
ers tell me how I am to act in the premises in 



order to do jdstice to myself, the toad, and the 
strawberry bed ? V. F. 

KurooBA, Jane 26, 1868. 



TlM (Mair tad Cittost tf i^plM. 

Apples, th]« year, here, are more deeply 
tinged than we oyer knew them before. The 
sun does this. Not more pictured are the leayes 
of autnmn. The same ^noiple (the sun) re- 
fines the flayor and the gnun of the trmi. 

It is a positiye pleasure* to walk in aa or- 
chard— Umbs bending down with fruit that ae* 
tually seems to flaae, or is blood red, and shiny 
as a shell or iyory. Then there is a golden 
yellow— " Tonah me net I" it almost saji. 



And the great sphere, like a pumpkin, ( 
and rongh, as if the bark of the t^ had been 
been extracted to it. And then it is sweet to 
hear the little folks, holding sueh spheres with 
boUi hands, call them <*«heeae breoks." They 
always pick for the biggest applea. 

Carefal pruning, with good judgment, does 
much towards bringing such fmit. Growth 
checked when too thrifty ; trees fed when re- 
tarded ; this is what is wanted* Liquid ma- 
nure is the readiest. Holes should be made 
by a long, thin tined fork in different plaoes 
under the tree, and the liquid poured oyer. 
The effect ia instantaneous. 

A good way is ta muleh with manure. In 
this case coarse manure is best, providing al- 
ways it is not new, not raw. I haye known 
manure fresh from the stable to kill apple trees 
where soil was leachy. Otherwise, if the top- 
soil retains its fertility, puncture the ground. 
The heayy rains will fill the punctures with ih9 
juices, and you will haye your mulch besides. 

Midohing of some sort seems indispensable. 
But ayoid a too heayy growth of fhiit for sub- 
stantial bearing. To this end, thin out both 
fruit and foliage— foliage if there is lack of 
quantity (of fruit); fruit if there is excess of 
number. 

Sometimes lime, ashes, bones, or some ether 
fertilizer, will make a tree bear. I haye known 
the carcasses of a few dead lames, buried in 
different places under the tree, do this ; not 
immediately, the carcasses must first be decom- 
posed. They should be buried two or three 
yards from the bole of the tree, with a few 
inches of soil on them. This will giye the 
heat a chance. Old or mature trees aloue 
should be treated in this way. They will stand 
more abuse, and thrive better under good treat- 
ment. A young tree is a tender thing, like 
most young things. — Cor* Valley Farmer, 



Want of BmaU Birds. 



The want of small birds is felt in England 
as well as elsewhere, caused by a wanton and 
wicked destruction of them. The following is 
a letter which appeared in a late number of 
the London Timet: 
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** The ipring prores the importance of the 
queetion whether our Bmall biras shall be pre- 
serred or exterminated. This year the oater- 
pillars were neyer known to be more numerous 
or more yoracioas. In manj districts the small 
fhiit is almost destroyed bj them, and garden- 
ers are forced to employ boys to pick them 
from the trees. This, of oourse, cannot be so 
well done as by nature's soayengers, the birds. 
In my own garden I haye none, and the apple 
trees are ooyered with worms of two or three 
kinds, which haye destroyed most of the buds 
and the younj^ fruit. The effect of the uniyers- 
al tendency to destroy the small birds will be 
yearly more disastrous, unless actiye measures 
are taken to check the eyll. At piresent these 
useftal — ^nay, indispensabla creatures, are at 
the mercy of the half educated ; men shoot 
th^m, entrap them and poison them ; boys are 
allowed by their parents to rob their nests, and 
thus destroy what, iB the great scheme of na- 
ture, is of more yalue than them^elyes. In my 
own neighborhood, where (as I haye obseryed) 
insects of the most pernicious kinds were ney- 
er more abundant, a lady has, this 9pprillg« 
poisoned with strychnine, at one dressing of 
her grounds or gardens, no less than 800 birds 
of yarious kin&, and she was, a few days 
since, preparing for a second battue. To ooun- 
teract this senseless and barbarous destruction 
of our best friends by man, woman and child, 
I look to the schoolmasters and to to clergy, 
who, as yet, seem not to haye been fully con- 
yinced of the importance of the subject." 



MECHANICAL & COMMERCIAL. 



Chance for a Speeulation. 

Mft. BviTOR : — Your name and person are 
both unknown to me, but sometime during the 
winter I read an article on Steam Plowing, 
credited to the editor of the Wisconsin Farm- 
EB. I haye for some years been studying the 
construction of a traction engine and steam 
plow combined ; the intended design of which 
is to take the place of extra teams on large 
farms. I haye built an illnstratiye model this 
winter and, from the knowledge I haye of Eng- 
lish and American inyentions, I belieye my 
inyention to be, in nearly or quite all respects, 
equal, and in a number superior to those in 
use. 

I can ascend any grade where the macliine 
will not upset backwards ; cannot plow where 
roots, stumps or stones are yery plenty, but 
will plow in any land sufficiently eyen for the 
comfortable use of horses or oxen ; can turn a 



comer at right angles, and, as a matter of 
course, on any desired ourye. The plowing 
apparatus is easily attached, and the whole, 
either for plowing or otherwise, to be easily 
controired by one person. 

Judging from the article alluded to that yon 
had some interest in such matters, and being 
pecuniarily unable to subject my inyention to 
the only reliable test, yix ; that of building a 
machine capable of working out its practica- 
bility or otherwise,' I address myself to you, 
thinking that perhaps among your prairie 
farmers interested in such matters, there might 
be those who would be willing to aid in bring- 
ing out and deyeloping ideas that might com- 
mend themselyes as useftil. 

In this section we haye small farms gener- 
ally, and there are but few, comparatiyely, 
who feel an interest in such matters. Hence 
I caxi hardly expect to find the needed help 
here. If you haye those among your acquaint - 
ance who would be willing to assist, I should 
be glad, in some way, to correspond. The 
principles inyoWed in the construction of the 
machine will show for themselyes. As for my- 
self^ my friends will testify, when needed. If 
it is not asking too much, I should like to hear 
from you. B. H. 

Remarks. — We like to be generous towards, 
those who, while they aim at the. public good, 
are, unhappily, without the means of demon- 
strating the practicability of their ideas and 
plans, and, accordingly, haye given the aboye 
the widest publicity in our power, witholding 
the author's name, for obyious reasons, until 
requested by parties interested. As often said 
before, we firmly belieye in the possibility of 
steam plows that will do economical work on 
the great prairies of the West ; but we as firm- 
ly disbelieye in the economical working of any 
such plow of which we at present have knowl- 
edge. 

If any of our readers have an abundance of 
surplus capital to venture in an enterprise of 
this sort, let them report, and we will cheer- 
fully put them in communication with our 
Pennsylvania correspondent. — Ed. Farmbr. 
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SCIENCE, AUT, STATISTICS. 



Soizrce of the Kile at last Difoorered. 

Just now, DO subject of scientific interest is 
receiying more attention than the recent dis- 
coyery of the source of the Nile — for centuries 
attempted by the most daring and intrepid ex 
plorers, but hitherto unaccomplished, owing to 
the faUlity of the climate and the ferodity of 
the sayage tribes through whose wild and al- 
most impenetrable countries the course of that 
wonderful riyer must be traced. 

Captains Speke and Grant, of England, are 
the heroes who haye accomplished the task, 
and just now they are being lionized by all 
the scientific associations, people, and goyern- 
ments of the old world. It is not known that 
any yery important practical results will follow 
from this discoyery, but so long as it still re- 
mained, at the noon of this sublime century, 
a reproach to the enlightened nations of the 
world thai any portion of the globe should be 
and continue a terra incognita, it is but natural 
and eminently proper that intelligent men er- 
erywhere should rejoice at the great consum- 
mation. 

The lectares of Captain Speke, recently de- 
liyered in London before the Royal Institution, 
abound in interesting descriptions of the 
countries and tribes through which his daring 
explorations led him, and when published in 
book form, as they undoubtedly will be ere 
long, they cannot fail of a uniyersal reading 
in all languages. 

It appears from the reports made that the 
grand and hitherto mysterious Nile has its 
source in a lake lying about ten degrees from 
the equator. The explorers named this lake 
Victoria Nyanza. 

From the Independent' t abstract of Captain 
Speke*8 account of his explorations of the sur- 
rounding country, we extf act the following : 

*' On the southwestern shore of Lake Nyanzi 
he found the kingdom of Earagwe. • Captain 
Speke was very hospitably entertained by the 
king, passing seyeral days with him in the 
pleasant amusement of yachting and the chase. 



This royal personage was something of a phi- 
losopher. He was exceedingly curious to know 
what bee«me of the old snna, why the moon 
made faces tt the earth, and whether England 
could blow up all Aft-ica with gunpowder. 

"LeaWng Karagwe, Capt. Speke and his 
companion entered the more northern kingdom 
of Uganda, which is situated on the most fer^ 
tile sheres of the Lake, and which is described 
as the most intereetiog and intelligent of all 
the tribes of equatorial AfHea. Tb«tr king 
resides in a palace consistipg of seyeral hun- 
dred conloal teats spread over the spur of a 
hill. At first the tented moiiarch refbsed to 
receiye Capt. Bpeke, bidding him, in the true 
grandeur of Eaateni deqwtitm, sit es the 
ground and 4wait his royal leisure. ' The gal- 
lant Captain, replied with proper apirit, and 
imnMdlately pushed bis way into the angast 
presence of majesty. His attendants followed 
trembling ; but k» teitifted king and court in* 
to instant eubmission by merely opening and 
shutting his umbrella, which they took to be 
some dreadful initrumeiii of magio. 

'< Capt. Speke very justly aocuses the Ugan- 
dio of ■ o ie *> wm y iwegakir '* omtome. Thm, 
when a king dies, aU his sotis are burned, ex- 
cept his successor, and two others who are 
kept in case of accident until the coronation, 
atter which one is pensioned off and the other 
banished to the neighboring kingdom of Ungo- 
ro. Another oastom is not so bad, and shows 
that all the negro races are not subject to the 
common reproach of inattention to rleanliness, 
untidiness being a capital crime, unless the 
offender possess wealth enough to pay an enoz^ 
mouB fine. E?en ingratitude and omission to 
return thanks for a benefit conferred are pun- 
ishable offences. Ne one is allowed to stamd 
in the royal presence ; and to look upon one 
of his majesty's four thousand wiyes is a capi- 
tal orime. The king is always attended by 
women crowned with dead lizards, which are 
regarded as a sure talisman against the effects 
of magic and the evil eye. Capt. Speke found 
it necessary to wrap up his presents in chinti 
before presenting them to the king, as nothing 
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bare or naked could be looked at by his ma- 
jesty. AsaxBflfrk^df ^^eJ^l fayorj^taj^t. Speke 
ir^B allowed to sit daring the interyiew. His 
t sable majesty stared at him for nearly an hour 
without speaking, and tlien broke tlie silence 
with the abi^pt qnesUon, ''Have you seen 
mv?" At f£e «bd otf (b« second hour his dig- 
; nfty thawM out; and Jhe consented to receive 
theCitptain's presents itnd to hold ^nTsrsatiOn 
with him.' 

'^Itifi^fh^ opinion 6f Capt. Spek« that' all 
the tribM 4b«nit hOte Nyaikzi nmst be descend^ 
ed from the awAeiit ABySsiniatis, a miitulre of 
Negto and Shettdticrades. Of this doable or- 
icjln he r^lntedtk tefy Sitagulur niitlTe tndKitfn^ 
thiftt «t oitre'tiitLe'ftll theinhaftiteiits of ihat r^- 
gftm were hutf bftlck ind hflQf wlkite, oAe A^' 
of Cheif helifds liaylng curly hair, this' oi%er 
stMglfct. ' niese tribes hay^ n6 religidh, and 
do not belieVfe in a tfoul." ' ' 

It has beten * suggested by two or three re- 
yiewers of this^dis^oyery -that this same lake 
was alluded to Ivy' Ptolemy, that ft is fbund 
laid d^vnm a&; AtOxM. nap:Qf Ai!eieaoyer 
one thojOBand yean eld; and again, that an old 
Dnteh atla% printed in Amsterdam in 1688, 
net only deieribes alake *<Zeiabre" ii^«ich a 
manate ae to render its ideotsiy withJ^yansa 
highly probable, bat, in a referenoe thereto, 
presents the foUowing .remarkable language:. 
« (hu of whi<^ (some.say) tprmgeth th$ Nth,'^ i 
&e. 

Bat, if all tl^eee statements are true, we do 
not see that they detract from the high merit 
of Captains Speke and Grant, who, not content, 
with any mere surmises, or <' some says,V {Miye 
persistently applied themselyes to sol?e the 
question to the entire satisfaction of the en- 
lightened world. They have enlarged the 
boundaries of absolute knowledge, and haye 
therefore won a valid claim to honor and im- 
mortality among men. They well deserve the 
flattering reception they have received from 
their countrymen, not only on account of their 
crowning discovery, which reflects such honor 
on England, but for the pluck, endurance and 
enterprise which carried them triumphantly 
through, in spite of danger and difficulty. 



EDUCATIONAL 



The Agrienltoral Schools of ttie Country. 

AS SEEN BT T^E EDITOR p^ A RSCKKT TOUB or 
OBSERVATION. ' 

. IVUMBjE^ I^ 

The AgrxouHural College of Michigan we 
had visited before,^ and d!d not,' therefore, deem 
it necessary to stop at Lansing at this time. 
The State has wisely correMed its first serioas 
enrar by transfeiniag the eeatrol of the insti- 
tution from Ae Boavd of fduoation to a new 
organisation entiUM*'* The State Board of Ag- 
rieuUiife,'''and .tlere ^^s good reason to. hope : 
that vith thjisnev '^^^change ef base " the eol- 
lege inaj.dafca a neif. and moraiprosperous era. 

The Aot <^ Reep^Miisation requires a oowrae 
ef atudy of sei^less thte four years, and that 
« iha Inntitvllen -riiaiU oombine physical with ' 
iutelMtoal a4B<'atlon, and shall be a high 
Seminary of learning, in which the graduate 
of th^ ^ommQii school can oommence, pursue, 
axfdfii^sha ooiprse of study, terminating in 
tliorougk theoretic .and practical instruction in 
those sciences and arts which bear directly on 
Agriculture and kindred industrial pursuits.'' 

The following extract fro^i the recent Report 
of President Abbott (then Acting Secretary of 
the State Board of Agriculture) will convey a 
yet more complete idea of the plan of the In- 
stitution. On this point he remarks : 

« The Board refer with considerable confi- 
dence to the course of study laid down in the 
catalogue of Ihe College for 1862. It enters 
into no competition with that of other institu- 
tions more literary in character or more full in 
their mathematical or engineering courses. It 
does, indeed, present a number of such studies 
as serve to impart the power of communicating 
ideas and extending the influence of one's ed- 
ucation and experience ; and a few, also, tliat 
teach the student his own nature, and his du- 
ties as a citizen. But its peculiar feature is 
the prominence given to the physical sciences, 
such as bear practically on the arts of life. 
Botany and Horticulture, Chemistry and Ani- 
mal Physiology, in place of the weeks of study 
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required in other colleges, are here pursaed 
from one to two years eaoh. 

<<The law requires each student to labor 
three hours a day, and proYides for payment 
for this labor. The plans for labor, heretofore 
existing, had been found to be such as to pre- 
serre the ability to work, which years of se- 
dentary life is apt to endanger, and they were 
adopted by the Beard." 

Financially considered, tjie College is in a 
prosperous and hopeftil condition. Sale has 
been made of some of the Bwaap Lands do- 
nated by the State, aad which lie oontiguons 
to the farm of the OcUege. The State sippro* 
priates, for the present, $1(^000 per amum 
for the improveqieiit ef the farm and the main- 
tenance of the school, and provisions hate 
been made for the benefits deriyable from the 
Congressional grant cf 240,000 acres of land, 
as by the provisions of the Act approiied July 
2, 1862. 

The Faculty cf the College is beliered to be 
an able one, and the institution is gradually 
gaining a higher place in the confidence of the 
people. 

The number of students in attendance the 
past year was 72 — '^siz more than during the 
preceeding year and twenty-two more than in 
I860.'' The President states that the number 
would haye been much larger but for the en- 
listment of scores of young men after they 
had made application for admission. 

We predict a career of great prosperity for 
this institution when the war shall have ended 
and the attention of the whole people is again 
turned to the great Arts of Peace. Meantime 
the farm and garden, which were begun in the 
woods, and have required much labor to bring 
them into a cultivable condition, will have 
been so far improved as to render them more 
attractive and valuable to the students who 
may gather there for instruction in the best 
methods of applying the sciences to these prac- 
tical arts. 

In subsequent Nos. we shall give accounts 
of the colleges in New York, Indiana, and 
Pennsylvania. 



THE HOME. 



[From the State Journal.] 

An Afternoon in Brooklyn. 

Eds. Stats JovnNAX ;-~T« one who has nev* 
er before spent more thaii fromaunnse to sun. 
set in this gpeat metropeUsy one weak, two 
weeks, and then this third week, of eontinnal 
going out and sight-seeing, has been eaok day 
a new delight. Besides the dear friend, the 
hospitality of whose home vf^ )^*t« enjoyed, it 
is surprising to see how many acquaintances, 
friends of of the old-time .and new, one meets 
with in this Babel of s^«ets and. bang. The 
people of Madison havf»not bf^ withovt a/air 
representation, aad inore th^^ ope of us hae 
planned jto send ba,ok tp ox^r .fi^ends« through 
your paper, brief notes made by tjbe way of our 
daily adventures. And now, left t^ beautiful 
tisiou be drifted out of ^igh^ by the pageant of 
to-d^y, let everything els^. go by whi^ I give 
yon Just a glimpse of y^^^ afleroeon. 

It was th^annittrsavyictftUe S«bbath««hool 
of Plymouth Ohuvoh.-*-nIiast Sunday the usn* 
ally over*flowing coAgregaitiCn of that church 
had assembled to listen to a fhrewell address ' 
from^their pastor, who, ca the coming Satur- 
day, sails for Europe. The announoement of 
the Sabbath School anniversaiy for Tuesday 
afternoon had been remembered by all Brook- 
lyn and a portion of New Tork, and we who 
were there at the opening of the doors were 
fortunate enough to get in ; those of our party 
whose watches were a little behind, with a 
crowding, irritated, disappointed mass of peo- 
ple stayed outside. 

The children of the church, to the number, 
so the superintendent told me, of nlae hundred, 
occupied front seats in the gallery ; those of 
other schools, counting many hundreds more, 
had seats nearest the desk below. Need I tell 
you that the children, one and all, girls and 
boys, little and large, were in the regalia of 
their best, that they came in good order, filing 
into their places, at the several entrances, with 
banners and song and flowers and the happiest 
of faces ? Those who were in the good luck 
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of haying a position where no one eould etand 
before, and up stairs, may remember, but 
it is not in language to describe so fair a sight. 

Mr. Beecher was not present, and to those 
who were in the secret of the programme, this 
was a marvel and no little disappointment. 
The superintendent of the Plymouth Church 
Sabbath School called the meeting to order, 
and the strictly religious serrices wer« con- 
ducted by the pastors of the several chnrehes 
whose schools were participating in the festiv- 
ities of the occasion. Then followed speeches, 
or little talks to the children, interspersed 
with singing of hymns and patriotic anthems, 
inclading of coarse the ** Star Spangled Ban- 
ner," and finally "America,'' that alone being 
worth a Journey of a thousand miles to hear. 
Mr. Beecher's church will seat twenty-five 
hundred. The body of the seats below, as of 
the gallery, which runs entirely round the 
building, all rise a little and is so constructed 
that the volume of each voice, as of the organ, 
seems to pour its melody that but a moment 
before vibrated every pulse, at the foot of the 
altar. Those who have seen finer displays of 
this kind may smile at my enthusiasm, but to 
me it was a sight never to be forgotten. Not 
the number of people, tlie children it was tliat 
held the spell, and did not break it when, with 
banners, the number of which I tried in vain 
to count, and with flowers in every hand, rose, 
and sent our " America" up to the listening 
heaven, with a volume and a will I had never 
heard equalled. 

The principal orator of the day was £x-Gov. 
Wright, of Indiana, whose remarks were well 
worth repeating did space allow; but as is too 
often the case, on such occasions, more to the 
adult than to the child audience. I do not 
know tliat any one could tell you how many 
standing-up seats there are in this church, 
and I would only approximate it by observing 
that all these children passed out and through 
the parlors of the church, where refreshments 
were served to them, ere the people had found 
their way to the outside and massed themselves 
on the comers where the processions were to 
be formed. This was done in three divisions, 



those that did not belong to the Plymouth 
Church going away to other festivities. The 
children of the church, headed by thirty-two 
little girls in white, then proceeded to Mr. 
Beecher's house, where, with his family assem- 
bled, ho stood upon the door-steps to receive 
them and their gifts. I have said before that 
every child had flowers, which is literally 
true. Observing these as they came into the 
church, I had asked the superintendent the 
occasion of this immense floral display. His 
reply was, " If you remain till the ceremonies 
are over you will see;" and did I not see? 
Standing upon his own door step, Mr. Beecher 
received his little flock with smiles and bows 
and pleasant words as they passed, each one 
casting flowers at his feet. It was very beauti- 
ftil. The day was cloudless, but of so mild a 
blending of azure and gold, and with such 
pleasant breezes, that thousands of uncovered 
heads stood reverent, looking on. 

As the last of these flowers fell at his feet, 
with a face glowing and a voice tremulous with 
emotion, Mr. Beecher looks up, for the first 
time Arom the faces of the children, and made 
•ne of his happiest little speeches. I cannot 
go more into detail than to say that he made 
every child there feel how much more desira- 
ble it was to be little folks than big folks. — 
He told them this ovation was doubtless as 
great a surprise to them as it was to him He 
said he had only been apprized of it a week 
before, and had, in common with them, been 
under promise to keep it secret even from him- 
self, and that having done so, it had blossomed 
into this beautifUl reward. He told them how 
he had stood knee deep often before, in the 
flowers ef his gardeii, but never upon his 
door^step, all of whloh would be incomprehen- 
sible did he not see the faces of the fairies all 
arcund. Many other good and apprepriate 
things which without being remarkable, Mr. 
Beeclier gets off with such inimitable simplic- 
ity of manner, that they charm both old and 
young. 

Bid the people go away as soon as they 
were dismissed ? No, they did not. All lin- 
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gered, and some of our party who had been 
too late for the church services, determined to 
have the compensation of a flower or bud from 
the wealth of bloom that could not possibly all 
be preseryed. Whether because I had a speak- 
ing acquaintence with the central figure of 
that floral platform, or that I was most of a 
Yankee of any in our little company, I was 
commissioned to bring the flowers, if such 
could be had. I did make my way to the posi- 
tion, where, having caught Mr. Beecher's eye 
and indicated my wish, I met the approval of 
a smile and bow ? Certainly I did and brought 
flowers, which, being arranged, made a nice 
little memorial boquet for each one of our 
party of five. 

Did wo go homo ? Not then ; neither did 
the children. This being anniversary day for 
all the Sabbath Schools of Brooklyn, these with 
other, to the number of eight thousand, assem- 
bled in Carrol Park. Now, don't talk, but 
you who have imagination enough, just think 
of it. The afternoon of a beautiful day, a 
beautiful park, the actors, eight thousand 
beautiful chiMren, five bands of music, the 
great mass of people below, the blue heavens 
blending above. Mbs. Hoyt. 

Women's Work. 

[There is much force in the following arti- 
cle, and we hope that none of the thousand 
husbands and fathers into whose hands the 
Faemer regularly goes will fail to read and 
consider it.— Ed.] 

Women's work is never done. Up in the 
morning with the lark, prepare breakfast for 
ever so many hungry mouths; wash dishes, 
skim milk, churn, work butter, bake bread, 
make beds, sweep rooms, dust furniture hunt 
strings for Willie, bonnet for Susie, jaok-knife 
for Sammy, and shoestrings for Mary, fill the 
dinner basket, wash and comb and send off to 
school half a doien urchins; clean kitchen, 
blaik stove, scour paus, knives, forks, and no 
one but a genuine housekeeper can teU what 
not. PrepMre dinner, wash dishes, sweep and 
now for a little rest. — Yes, rest, for the feet, 



but not for the fingers, for are there not plenty 
of little garments that have been unluckily 
caught upon strong brambles or inconvenient 
nails, besides the backs that will soon require 
a new covering. Children tear off their clothes 
BO fast, especially when they go topchool. 

All too soon the noisy boys and girls are at 
home again— then there are twenty things wan- 
ted at once, and for the life of you you can*t tell 
which to get first. Their wants supplied, yeu 
turn your attention towards supper; wash 
dishes again, attend to milk, clean sauce for 
breakfast, wash chubby faces, hands and feet, 
slip them between the sheets, sit down and 
I draw a long breath of relief, that is, if the 
I little troop are likely to drop asleep soon. 
! Again there is rest for the weary feet, but 
t none for the ever busy fingers, for there are 
all the feet in the family to keep covered, and 
1 the knitting is everlasting. As you sit by the 
bright light, busily plying the shining knitting 
needles, the good man of the house comes In. 
His day's work is done ; perhaps it has been 
a hard one, but now it is over. He seats him- 
self by your table in an easy chair, asks wife 
to get him the last paper, andoomposes himself 
for a good rest, fingers and all; furnishing his 
mind with healthful food at the same lime. If 
you should ask him to read aloud, as you had 
found no time to look over the papers, he 
would undoubtedly tell you he was too fired. 
Should you intimate that you were tired also, 
he would look at you in astonishment, wonder 
how any one could get tired puttering around 
in the house all day ; he could do all the house- 
work in two hours. Wants to know if you are 
tired why you don't rest and read, not sit there 
punching away at that knitting work that 
don't amount to any thing. 

You turn your eyes back, review your days 
labor and find, fatiguing as }t has been, that 
you have done nothing that he would call any 
things or you either, taken separately; yet all 
together how tiresome it has been. Take six 
I almost might say seven such days, for in a 
large family there is much that must be done 
even on the Sabbath ; add the washing, ironing 
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and other extra work and you have a hard 
week's labor. Fifty-two such weeks with soap 
making and house-oleaning in the Spring and 
butchering season in tKe fall» and you hare a 
year's work which no woman can perform, 
year after year, without injuring her health 
and bringing on old age prematurely. 

Those who are not blessed with a strong 
oonstitutiob to commenoe with, fall by the way. 
They die of consomption, fevers and every 
disease flesh is heir to, — but no one can tell 
how long they have been dying by inches. 
Husbands, if you h^ye wives with whom you 
would spend the evening of your days, see to 
it that they are not overburdened, but have a 
little ohance for rest of the body, and im- 
provement of the mind. Be not more careless 
of their necessities than you are of the wants 
of your beasts of burden. Do not think be- 
cause a woman's whole time is consumed in 
such work which would be nothing for your 
broad shoulders and strong arms, that she is 
never weary. Do not say that housework is 
fiot anything t until you h&ve tried it yourselves 
for a week, — not after your bungling mascu- 
line manner, but as it should be done. Do not 
be very particular about getting all the latest 
patented drills, reapers, mowers and sowers 
before you fix things convenient for her work 
about the house and door yard ; and above all, 
don't speak so sligh^y of housework before 
your young daughters ; this creates a distaste 
for it in their minds, and oauBes them to wish 
for employment that will be more appreciated, 
thus leaving the whole burden upon their moth- 
er's shoulders long after they should have re- 
lieved her of a part of \t» weight. 

Mns. G. H. AnAMs. 

Elba, Dodge Co., Wis. 



HEALTH AND DISEASE. 



Penalty for Karrying Blood Belations. 

Nature's laws are all in harmony with each 
other and perfectly inexorable as to man. We 
may violate them with seeming impunity for a 
time, but the penalty is none the less sure to 
come. One of these decrees of nature (and 



Revelation re-asserts itjL is thai persons near 
of kin shall not marry. Touching this subject 
a forcible illustration is furnished by the edi- 
tor of the Fredericksburg Newn^ who says :— 
" In this ceunty, in which we were raised, for 
twenty generations back, certain families of 
wealth and respectability have intermarried, 
until there cannot be found in three or four of 
them a sound man or woman ! One has sore 
eyes, another scrofula, a third is an idiot, a 
fourth blind, a fifth bandy legged, a sixth with 
a head about the size of a turnip, with not ono 
out of the number exempt from physical de- 
fects of some kind or other." 

And so it is and must be. Young men snd 
maidens, don't persuftde yourselves into love 
with your cousins. 



DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 



The Preseiyittg of Fruits. 

Whether the process of keeping fruits fresh 
by the exclusion of the air be really a modern 
inveution or not is a matter of indifference. 
The fact stands that fruits of any kind thus 
preserved are just about as good as new at any 
period thereafter. And so, the old method of 
stewing down in sugar enough to bankrupt a 
prince, with a product padly wanting in flavor 
and savage on digestion, is fast falling into 
disrepute. 

Vessels of every description are in use for 
canning, and each has its zealous advocates. 
Other things being equal, glass is preferable, 
for the reason that it is more easily cleaned, 
and, if carefully handled, will £sst forever. 
Tin answers well, but soon spoils by rust. 

The following method, practiced by the Onei- 
da Community of Friends, N. T., is highly 
approved by those who have tried it. The 
description is taken from their Circular : 

1. The Aruit, properly hulled, assorted or 
prepared, is placed in clean glass bottles man- 
ufactured for the purpose, filling them to the 
neck. 

2. Prepare a syrup of melted refined or 
white sugar, and pour into the bottles by the 
following rule, viz: Allow six ounces of sugar 
to one quart of fruit, or melt «ne pound of su- 
gar in one-half pint of water, and give one- 
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half pint of the syrup thns produced to one 
quart botUe of fruit. 

8. Place the botues in a steaming box, or a 
boiler with a false bottom, which may be made 
of loose slats, resting on supports so as to raise 
it a little aboTe the water in the boiler. Cover 
the boiler or steam box and gradually raise a 
steam that will thoroughly heat the ft>uit and 
syrup in the bottles, bringing them to the boil- 
ing point. This may take an hour from the 
commencement of heating; but whatever the 
time, be sure that the whole contends of the 
bottles are at boiling heat 

4. Have ready corks, steamed or moistened 
sufficiently to make them flexible. They should 
be large enough to fill the neck of the bottle 
tightly, and require some force to crowd them 
in. One cork, as procured of dealers, allows 
being cut in two, so as to stop two bottles. 

6. Have ready a vessel of melted sealing 
wax, compounded of the followiog materials 
and proportions : One pound of rosin, 1 J oun- 
ces tallow, 3 ounces beeswax. 

6. The fruit being sufficiently heated, lake 
the bottles successively to a table, and quickly 
cork them. With a towel in the hand, they 
should be carried in such a way as to close the 
opening, and retain the heated steam in the 
bottles on the way to the corking table. The 
corks may be forced in by a blow of a mallet, 
or better, by a small lever arrangement fixed 
to work at the right height above the table. 
When inserted as far as practicable, if any 
part of the cork remains above the bottle, pare 
it off with a sharp knife. 

7. Immediately after the cork is in its place 
a person should stand ready, and apply a coat 
of sealing wax to the end of the cork with a 
paint or lather brush, to close the pores of the 
wood. 

5. Next proceed to seal the bottle by dipping 
its mouth in the melted sealing wax, so as to 
cover the bulb. Then transfer it to a basin of 
cold water, dipping to the same depth, to cool 
the wax. If the dipping is carried below the 
bulb or rim at the mouth of the bottle there is 
danger of cracking the glass. Now examine 
the sealed part to see if the wax has formed 
blisters. If there are blisters, rub them away 
with the finger, using a little tallow or oil to 
prevent sticking. 

9. Repeat the dipping operation in wax and 
in water. See that the wax is left smooth and 
without flaws, and the sealing is complete. 

10. Pack away on shelves or in chests in a 
cool, dry cellar. If placed on shelves, a cloth 
should be hung before them to exclude the 
light. In a few days after packing away, in- 
spect the bottles te see if any show signs of 
fermentation, which may be deteoted by a 
foamy appearance of the fruit. If this is ob- 
served im any bottle, it denotes either a crack 
in the glass, or that the sealing was imperfect. 
The bottle should be opened or examined, the 
contents scalded, and the process of sealing 



r|peated as before. In some cases during the 
season, a little vegetable mold may4>e seen to 
gather on the surface of the fruit in the bot- 
tles, but this is not to be regarded, as it can be 
readily separated on opening the bottles, leav« 
ing the mass of fruit without harm. 

Two or three persons can carry forward the 
different operations of preserving at the same 
time, and with more convenience than one 
alone. 

Very acid fruits, like the currant, will allow 
a greater proportion of sugar. 



How to Color Black. 



Mr. Editor: — I notice in the June No. of 
the Farmer that Mrs. £. B. Loomis wants a 
recipe for coloring blacks Here is my recipe, 
which I have tried several times and never 
failed to have a beautiful jet black that will 
not crock : 

To one pound of cloth. take two oz. extract 
logwood and one oz. blue vitriol. Dissolve the 
vitriol in rainwater enough to cover the cloth ; 
have it scalding hot, and put in the cloth wet 
from a strong suds ; keep it scalding for three 
quarters of an hour, not allowing it to boil, 
taking it out occasionally to air. In the mean 
time dissolve the logwood, then pour it into the 
vitriol water, after taking out the cloth. Put 
the cloth back in and let it remain three-quar- 
ters of an hour more, airing it as before. Then 
take out the cloih and wash it in four or five 
strong suds — always use soft soap — then rinse 
in clear water. Mrs. Julia A. Schoff. 

SpRiirGTiLLE, Adams Co.. Wis., June 9, 1862. 

P. S. Would any of your numerous readers 
like a recipe for coloring with cochineal ? 

J. A.- S. 



Bhnbarb Vinegar. 

The English have found that a vinegar may 
be made from the Juice of Rhubarb, the qual- 
ity of which is almost, if not quite, equal to 
the famous wine vinegars of France. The 
following is the process described by the Scot- 
tish Farmer: 

" Take twenty-five ordinary sized stalks of 
rhubarb, pound them, or crush them with a 
piece of wood, in the bottom of a strong tub ; 
add ten gallons of water ; let this stand twen- 
ty-four hours : strain off the crushed rhubarb, 
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i^nd, add eighteen povnds of sugar, free iVom 
molasses, and a teaoupful of best brewer's 
yeast ; raise the temperature to 65° or 68° and 
put your browst into a twelve gallon cask; 
place it in a position where the temperature 
will not fall below 60°. In a month strain it 
off from the grounds, returning it to the cask 
again, and let it stand till it becomes yinegar. 
For a large qnantity, follow out the common 
process of making yinegar^ either with malt or 
sugar, by adding rhubarb, which gives flavor 
and pungency." 

The present high price of sugar will stand 
as an objection to this processv though if it 
were fifty per cent, dearer than it is, the yine- 
gar manufactured would %6 much cheaper than 
the expensive and miserable stuff usually sold 
by our gtooera. Perhaps sorghum molasses 
would answer as well as sugar. Let somebody 
try it. 

♦ 

Pickles and^ow to Make Then. 

Pickles, thongh geoerally considered contra* 
band of good diges^on, are, n<^^riheleas^ in 
univaraal use, ^ad the cley«r housewivM of the 
country will not take it unkindly if we give 
them* a full batch of approved recipes. Indeed 
they will not, fot not a few of them have re- 
quested information on this snl^ect. Thus 
compelled, we, of course,, submit, but we want 
it understood that we publish two-thirds under 
protest. 

GnsEN Tomato Pickles. — Half peck to'ma- 
toes, 8 onions, 2 bell peppers, (green), white 
mustard seed, salt to each layer ; scald vinegar 
and turn over it. 

Tomato Catsup. — To 1 gallon of tomato 
juice add 4 tablespoonsful of salt, same of 
black pepper, 2 spoonsfal of allspice, 4 pods 
red pepper, 4 tablespoonsful ground mustard, 
1 qmuri yi a egagf beil two«.kecivet -when eold« 
bottle and cork tight* 

Tomato Pickles. — One peck of green toma- 
toes sliced, 1 dozen sliced onions, sprinkle with 
salt and let them stand till next day, then 
drain them, 1 box mustard, half an oz. black 
r epper, 1 oz. whole cloves, 1 of yellow mus- 
tard seed, 1 of alspice; put into the kettloa 
layer of tomatoes and onions, and one of spices 
alternately, cover with vinegar and boil half 
an hour. 



PiCKLBD DAMS02I8. — To 1 pcck damsoTis al- 
low 7 pounds brown susar, half pint vinegar, 
2 tablespoonsful ground alspice, tbe same of 
cloves, let the vinegar and sugar boil, and to 
the mixture add the damsons and spice. They 
should boil 2} hours, being constantly stirred; 
when cold they are fit for use. 

PiCKLELiLT. — Four quarts green tomatoes, 
2 of peppers, 1 pound white mustard, 1 cup of 
salt, add vinegar, 2 quarts onions. 

Quick Pickles. — Take a head of cabbage, 
slice it up or chop it, sprinkle salt through it ; 
let it remain aU night ; chop up an onion with 
the cabbage, drain it through a colander, sea- 
son it highly with pepper and celery seed, cov- 
er it with strong vinegar, and it will be fit for 
use the third day. 

Yellow Pickles. — Half a pound of bruised 
black mustard, half a pound of ginger, sliced ; 
half a pound of garlic soaked in brine one 
week and bleached ; half a pound of horse- 
radish, soaked in brine one week and dried ; 
two oz. of turmeric, two oz. cayenne pepper, 
or four oz. of black pepper ; put in one gallon 
best apple vinegar, and let it remain in/the sun 
three weeks ; then put in your pickles. 

G&EBN Pickles. — To a jar containing four 
gallons, pat half an ei. ef turmeric, 8 pounds 
of brown sugar, 2 handfuls of horse-radish, 2 
of garlic, and 2 of bruised mustard seed ; 8 oz. 
of broken cinnamoh, 2 oz. of cloves, 2 of all- 
spice, 4 of broken ginger, 2 of black pepper: 
put them in as much good cider vinegf^ as will 
cover your pickles ; put them on the fire, and 
ae soon as it comes to a boil, pour it on your 
pijCkles : add a little yinegar now and then so 
as to keep them covered. 

Red Pickles. -^Divide your cabbage in quar- 
ters, sprinkle it well with salt, and pack it in 
a jar ; let it stand 24 hours ; take it out and 
wash off all the salt, lay it in a sifter to drain 
the water from it, and wipe as dry as you can; 
to one gallon vinegar, put one quart of poke- 
berry juice, (which you can get by scalding 
the berries and squeezing them), one pound of 
brown sugar, one pint of onions, two oz. of 
cinnamon, 2 oz. of pepper, 2 oz. of allspice ; 
boil all (except onions) a few minutee ; pour 
over the cabbage, while boiling; cover closely 
and it will be ready for. use in a few days. 



YOUTH'S CORNER. 



A Very Old Biddle. 

White bird, fetitherlQw, 
Flew out of ParadiRC, 
Lit on the ciwtle wall ; 
King came, footless, 
Took it up, handle&s, 
Ate it up, toothleflfl, 
Aodfi a/way, faorecloss. 
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The HoAej Bee*f Song. 

WHAT THB BXS 8IN08 TO THl CaiLDR»r.| 

I AX a honey bee, bnsring away 
OTer the bloaaomt the long fUmiaer day ; 
Now in the lily's cup drinking my fill, 
Now where the roecs bloom under the hill. 

Oaily we fly, 

My fellowM and I, 
Seeking for honey our hlTee to supply. 

Up in the morning— no laggards are wo — 
Skimming the cIoTer-tops ripe for the bee; 
Waking the flowers at dawning of day, 
Sre the bright sun kisses the dew drops away ; 

Merrily Bin|(ing, 

Busily winging 
Back to the hire with the stores we are bringing. 

No idle moments have we through the day, ^ 
No time to squander in sleep or in play ; 
Summer is flying^ and we must be sure 
Food for the winter at once to. secure. 

Bees in a hive 

Are up and alive; 
Lazy folks never can prosper and thrive. 

Awake, little mortals ; nO harvest for thooe 
Who waste their beet hours in sloth nnd reposew 
Gome out— the morning all bright thiugA belong— 
Aed Uetan a while to the honey liee's song. 

Merrily singing, 

Buisily winging, 
Industry ever ita own rewftnl bringing. 



A Sehooi of WhalM. 

Our last story wu »bout *<C*iehing a 
Sliark," if we rememt>Qr. Of the Whale we 
haTe nothing so exciting to tell, though we 
were reallj more interested in him than in his 
fiercer feHows of tbe «* briny deep.'* 

'*Buta * School of Whales!' what do yon 
mean, Mr. Editor by that ? " says some curions 
little reader, his great round eyes standing out 
like peeled onions ! "Do whales go to school ? 
—and do they have to stand up in the sea and 
learn all their letters, and the everlasting mul- 
tiplication table? — and what school-ma'am 
could make such big scholars behave? — I'd 
like to know that ! " 

Yes, there are schools of whales in the sea ; 
but the whules do not go to school — only in 
soheol. Eyes larger than before! "Don't 
know what you mean, Mr. Editor." "I do," 
says a wide-awake little girl who has studied 
Natural History ; ** when a number of fishes 
of any kind go in coaipany most of the time, 
like a swarm of bees or a flock of birds, they 
call them altogether a ircAoo^— just because they 
seem like a flock of children going in company 
to learp their lessons." 

That's just it. Vou are a nice little girl, 



and have not, yourself, been to school in fain. 

Well, we saw a number of these " schools ; " 
some of the whales being monstrous great fel- 
lows, twice or three times as long as the house 
you live in — their immense brown backs ap- 
pearing for a few seconds above the surface of 
the water and then disappearing firom sight, 
to re-appear a long way oflf in another direc- 
tion. But it Was only when they came qvAie 
near to the ship that- the whale himself could 
be seen. It was only by his ^oui of Water 
that we could know where he was when away 
out in the ocean. The sp&ut is made by a 
stream of water which the whale occasionally 
— every time he oomesup to the surface — fore- 
es up with great violehce through an opening 
in the fore part of the head, known as the 
spout'Me, The water thus spouted rises to 
the height of several feet and is more like s 
jet of steam firom an engine than a proper 
stream of water. 

Sometimes our ship v^oull plow right into a 
large s<^ool of these greM UpMhafu, as they 
are called in some books; and then ifc was sport 
to see them scatter in every directien and fin 
the air with their clouds of spouted water. 

We could tell you many strange storiee of 
the immense sixe of some whales— over a hun- 
dred feet long and as large as a small house— 
of the rast qnaatittes, sometimes hundreds of 
barrels, of oil obtained firom one whale— and 
how they often knock sailors' boats and small 
ships all to pieces with their powerful tails, 
when wounded and pursued by tlie daring sea- 
men who make it a business to catch the'kn for 
profit. But we have no time for all these sto- 
ries now ; and, besides you can find them in 
the books which you will come to read in 
school. 



NEWS SUMMARY. 



INDUSTRIAL AFFAIHS. 



In «U matttrs of mere Imilnen, tlie country wm aever 
more proeporons and never bed a better immediate proe- 
pecL The crops are gene ally good, agricaltnril pn^ 
ducts of every description bring bigh prtce«s and mutt 
continue to Ibr some time to come. Tbe mannftcturtng 
esteblishmenU of almost every description are being 
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crowd«d to their iit>io«t capncity, ftod new ones are being 
erected with the surplna capital which has not been «o 
abundant for jean. 

Stat« Fair* for 1803.— Ohio, Cleroland, Sept. 
15^18. Indlana^Indianspolie, Sept.28-Oct.3. Illinois, 
Decatnr, Sept. 28— Oct. 2. Iowa, Dubuqne, Sept. 22—26. 
New York, UUca, Sept. 16—18. Upper Canada, Kiagiton 
Sept. 2^-26. Vermont, Rutland, Sept. 8— IL 

Count jr Fairs.— We hare reliable information ae 
to the precise date of bnt Jnst four, to wit: Oreen Lake, 
at Berlin, the 28d and 24th of Sept; Monroe Cooaty, at 
Sparta, the 8th and 0th of October; Temon Co., (Bad 
Ax) at Tiroqna, Sept. 22—24 ; Sheboygan Ce^ at Sheboy- 
gan Falls, September 28d and 24th. Will not the other 
Societies send in the dates and places of holding their 
lifeirs, for publication? Announcements may hare been 
made in their eetnty newspapers, but our abeenc* has 
prerented our seelnt tbem for two months past 

« A Flaz*Cottoii Manvi^twrlnf €>o*» is 
said to have been lately organised in Oswego, N. T., 
which promises well for those who have undertaken it. 
The building erected is 140 foet long, 6 stories high and 
baa In opentioB 60 looms and nwLetoos knlttioff m ichlB es 

Kore tlMua a BEIlU«m Dollars worila oC 
Pine Tlnabor Is reported to haTe been destroyed by 
the recent fires in the Ticinity of Lake Superior. 

Commorelal and BCoaetarjr.- Wheat and 
Wool, being staples, natumlty rise and foil, within limit- 
ations, with the fluctni^M tii the prloe of gold, and 
have henoe declined conMBably daring the past month. 
Wheat declined 2 to 8 cents in the Milwaukee market 
during the week ending July 26— No. 1 selling on that 
day at 1,03>4(@1,04. Wool was dull and nominal at 66 to 
68 cents. 

Gold flactuating last week of July botweei 122 and 12T 
according to exportation and demand for hoardings Oov- 
emment stocks eteady. 



NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 



Tli« "War for tli« Vmloa has progressed glori- 
ously I Irerybody knows this— yes everybody^ fdrere 
this 27th cf July our vktories have been proudly told in 
the hearing of everf enUghtened nation oq the globe I 
VIcksburg c^tured bv Oraot, with 82,000 prisoners; Port 
Hudson, wiih 8,00Q by Banks; 4,000 prisoners by Rose- 
crans, in TeDueasee; 2,000 by Sherman from tlie rebel ar- 
my of Jofanstoii ; 2,000 by Prentiss, at Helena; 2,000 by 
Btair, at Jackson ; 2,000 by Hickman, ia North Caiollim; 
2,600 of Morgan's raiders in Ohio; and 33,000 killed, 
wounded and captured by Meade, in Pennsylvania and 
Maryland ; making a grand total of 87,000 men of whom 
we have, within less than one month, despoiled the ene- 
my 1 , And the Miesissippi is again open— a consummation 
so long fovght f jr by us and dreaded by them. Vlow on, 
thou lather ot Waters! bearing thefk^men of the north 
to and flrom the sea. Henceforth no traitor hands shall 
rear effectual barriers against the freedom of thy course 1 

Lee has been sent bowling back to his own accursed 



soil and may yet be forced to pay a fbrther penalty for 
his treason by the utter loes of the remanant of the 
haughty army with which ho so vanntingly invaded the 
free soil of the North. 

Charleston is under selge by land and sea, and is surely 
doomed to the fote of Ylckshnrg. Then Mobile; then 
BIchmond; then some desperate fighting in ths interior 
of the South, and the glorious Stars and Stripes Shall 
wave once more in unquestioned triumph I 

Troasoa la tike Nortlfcy feeling the deep and 
mortal wound Inflicted upon its ally in the South, though 
more alanned and oowered than ever beftice, is yet moro 
fierce and venomous. Its minions, with a desperation 
and a devilishness scarcely equalled by any savages since 
the world was made, have followed our great victories 
with riots in New York and two or three other cities, 
more diqjaoelhl than anything ever enacted in the Sand- 
wteh IsUads or In British India. In New Tofk about 100, 
in all, of the citixens, and 200 of the rioters were kUled. 
The mob showed its complexion and Its twin relationship 
with the rebellion, by butchering, stoning tc death, and 
hanging nearly all negroes upon whom It could lay its 
fleniish olaws. The pretext was the Draft, the real mo> 
tive a hatred of our Jree Oorerament. Soch devils de« 
serve to be " hanged in this world and damned in the 
world to come I *• 



FOREIGN NEWS. 



Napoleon is finally victorious in Mexico, and will prob- 
ably, if he has not alre?^y, appoint a Dictator— all for the 
good of poor Mexico and the progress of humanity 1— 
Soma foais are entertained by our friends In Xofope that 
he auj now torn hfs attention to the dlflbmlties la ^ils 
country, bnt we have no foith in any speculations of that 
sort. It*s too late for him to begin. 

Polish troubles continue unsettled. 



EDITORIAL MISCELLANr. 



May andJune; Or, a Month of Travel and 
a Month of Worry. — A direct ftnd personal 
knowledge of the condition of the Agricultural 
Schools of the country, and the completion of 
bftsiaees at* Washington — these were our ob- 
jects. 

lioft Milwaukee in a flurry of snow on the 7th 
of May, Tia. Dot. & Mil. R. W. An easy pas- 
sage to Grand HaTen, though a little behind 
time, on acoouni of head winds, so that we 
found it conTonient to rest a good part of the 
suceeeding day at Det. Of all the olerer things 
we have said of the B. k M. R. W., we haTe 
nothing to retraot, howeyer. The managers 
are thorough energetic and obliging— the route 
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one of the safest and pleasantest in the coon- 
try. Detroit is a fine old town with some 
broad and beautiful streets, such as as few 
cities can boast, a large number of fine 
business establishments and a good many peo- 
ple of the right stamp. 

Made a pleasant call npon our agricultural 
and editorial friend, R. .F. Johnstone, Editor 
and Publisher Michigan Farmer and Sec. Mich. 
State Ag. Soeietj. A good man in the right 
place. There are many such in the Peninsular 
SUte. 

Michigan has about the same population 
as Wisconsin, but is considerably ahead of 
us in edaoational and agricultural enterprise. 

KIAOABA rXLLS. 

Through Canada by night, reaching Suspen- 
sion Bridge just after dawn. Pleasant compa- 
ny beguiled the hours, which but for the sad 
news of Hooker's retreat across the Rappahan- 
nock, would have held a choice niche in the 
memory of the years^ 

The unriralled Bridge over the fearful 
depths, though a score of times crossed, had 
lost none of its wonder, and the mighty Niag- 
ara, with its thundering roar and hearen- 
reaching olonds of mist, poured its ceaseless 
floods as sublimely down the wild deep gorge 
of the rirer as in the days of yore. Mrs. H. 
was seeing the riyer and Falls for the second 
time only, and they who know her enthusiasm 
can judge of her delight now that she was 
seeing them for the first time with clear yision. 

Twelye hours were spent at the Falls^in 
standing in solemn awe, in running like chil- 
dren up and down the swift rush of waters, 
throwing in sticks to see them plunge oyer the 
awful cataract, and in shouting ourseWea 
hoarse to deaf comrades on the rocky shores. 
Niagara, Mount Blanc and the Ocean-^there 
is nothing so grand on this planet. Let no 
American die until he has seen Niagara. 

SENBOA LAKB, SYBACUSE A2iD ALBAKT. 

The night of that golden day found Mrs. H. 
at Syracuse, our indiyidnal self at Ilayana, 
seat of the People's College, on the Canadai- 
gua & Elmira R. R.) and three miles by rail 
from Lake Seneca. The day following was 



spent on the beautiful Lake — than which Ge- 
neya, in Switzerland, is not more beautiful — 
and in visiting the Stale Agricultural College 
of New York at Ovid. Of this delightfully 
situated college, as of the other, hereafter. 

Sabbath at Syracuse, one of the handsomest 
and most active business places in the interior 
of the Empire State. Especially famous for 
its extensive salt-works and the superior qual- 
ity of its immense yield of the saline product. 
Has one or two of the handsomest streets we 
have yet seen in this country. 

Found the Voorhees House a capital hotel ; 
the proprietors, Messrs. Sprague k Gage, ex- 
ceedingly obliging and attentive. 

At Albany about 3 p. m. of Monday, after a 
straight and fast drive through a handsome 
country and a multitude of thriving villages. 
The State of New York never seemed so grand 
before. She is rightly named. Farmers were 
just plowing and getting ready to plant. Soil 
not so good as ours af the Great West ; and 
henoe her fanners deserve the more credit for 
their almost equally larg|^rops. Never real- 
ized before how Albany is built upon undula- 
tions of land which deserve to rank among 
hills. Fine in some parts, dingy, and quite 
too odorous of the past in others.' Capitol 
buildings scattered and eramped. 

We called, of course, and we may say chief- 
ly, upon our highly esteemed and very able 
agricultural friend, Col. B. P. Johnson, Secre- 
tary of the Sew York State Agricultural Soci- 
ety. Found him in his well furnished Library, 
and were delightfully entertained by him in the 
Agricultural and in the Nataral*History Rooms 
of the State. These halls together constitute 
an entire and very handsome building, erected 
by the State at an expense of some $30,000 — 
a noble monument (especially if the contents 
be included) of the enterprise and wisdom ef 
the greatest of the great states of the Ameri- 
can Union. 

In all parts of Europe we fouud the intelli- 
gent people familiar with the name and mirac- 
ulous progress of the State of New York ; their 
knowledge of its resources and progress being 
chiefly derived from the widely distributed 
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''Natural History,*' and ** Agrienlttxral Trans- 
actions." 

Col Joknson has been for more than twenty 
years the zealous hard-working Secretary of 
the State Ag. Society, and probably win con- 
tinue in charge of its important interests so 
long as it shall please Providence to spare his 
useftil life. The worth of such men is not yet 
appreciated, but the iViture will remember him 
with gratitude. 

THI HUDSON. 

The Hudson ! who hath power to describe 
this noble rirer so that it shall seem to be 
the grand and gloriooB Hudson it is? We 
haTe Yoyaged on the great riTen of America-- 
on the sluggish Thames, flowing from the 
heart of the Great Empire, whose throne is an. 
cfaored in the sei«— en the tortuous and pic- 
turesque Seine, flowing through 'the garden 
fields and orchards of Kermandy^en the Tine* 
yard bordered Seine of Southern France-*on 
the beautiitil ice-bom Rhone of Switseriand^- 
aye and on the glerious old Bhine of claasie 
Germany ; but the Hudson, for the fUll and 
majestic flow of ita waters, the beauty and 
sublimity of its scenery, surpasses them alL 
Gire to it the historic interest which attaches 
to those great rirers of Europe and associates 
them with the ages past, and it, too, would be 
the inspiration of the world's first painters and 
poets. 

The day of our Toyage from Albany was as 
beautify as HeaTen could bestow and neyer 
was a day crowded more full of pure enjoy- 
ment. How much such days enlarge one's be- 
ing and add to the growtiL of the spul. The 
world is richer and life is more beautiful CTcr 
after, for that they have been. 
»«W TOBK ciTr, 

The great Metropolis of America, the centre 
of commerce, of newspaper literature, of po- 
litical rascalities and social abominations! — 
wonderful for its unparalleled growth, for the 
magnificence of its public and priTate struc- 
tures, powerful by its immense wealth, glorious 
for its enterprise and benevolence, and execra- 
ble for its meanness ! 

We (the editorial toe) remained but a few 



days — Mrs. H. much longer. But those few 
days were pleasantly spent in the society of 
fHends whom we love, and (heir memory will 
be fhigrant forever. If you have but little 
time in New Tork, and would see representa- 
tive sights, visit Wall Street, Printing House 
Square, Five Points, and Central Park— grand 
types of all there is of this great weltering 
city. 

▲ MOMTH AT WASBXHOTOV. 

Here is wlMre the *< w erry ** eomee in. Heat 
intense— dust deep in the streets and filling the 
air with dense whirling clouds, suggestive or 
the sirocco of the Great Desert^-^ffieials in the 
Departments Indiffsrenty lasy, technioal» stu- 
pid I Did anybody ever have a tougher month 
than we? 

New that it's all over and wejeame off vieto- 
rieus, it is sometimes amusing to call up,, in 
memory, tJ^e many preveking, fimitless inter* 
views with the legion of obstinate fellows 
through whose several mills our grist of papers 
must needs be ground ere the '* greenbaoks " 
could be fUrly wen ; and we would like to give 
a running history of that month of trial, were 
it not that our usually Tsry amiable temper is 
not yet suffieiently cooled down to render it 
entirely certain that we are now prepared to 
do all parties the f^est justice. Only this 
we will say in this connection : If any man 
would prudently prepare himself to endure the 
trials of Purgatory we can recommend no bet- 
ter school of discipline than the engineering 
of a war claim through the requisite Depart- 
ments at Washington in the Tophetian month 
of June. 

If other creditors have as hard a time in 
getting their pay as did we in collecting a few 
thousand dollars for the State Agricultural So- 
ciety, (and we were frequently told for our 
comfort that we were " getting along splendid- 
ly, much better than common!) there must 
be a great waste of time and money in all the 
country — and chiefly, as it seemed to us, be- 
cause the Departments are full of broken down 
political hacks and old fossils, to the exclusion 
of the thorough, energetic, and experienced 
business men who ought to be in their places. 
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In our owA caee there was this one mitigat- 
ing circumstanoe, namely, that we enjoyed the 
agreeable company of a number of Wisconsin 
friends — prominent among them, three of her 
popular Goyemors, to whom we, here and 
now, return our grateM acknowledgments for 
numerous courtesies. Long may they floarishl 

VISIT TO THE ABMY ON THE &APPAHANMOCK. 

*< No passes whateyer to ciyilians !" But we 
were not to be blorffed. It was just after the 
return of Hooker to thts side of the rlyer ; the 
army was flgdlii nicely quartered but might 
any day *<moye npontke enemy's work's/' 
Wo wanted to see the Qnnd ArAy of the Po- 
tOMaoin qnarters. We woilt. 

The way ttom Aquia Greek^-4fteen miles, 
by rail — was desolate enough. Fences all gone 
«'-4inib4nr thmpptA. oil md burnt np^trsces 
heroaiidthata of what had boon oorn^fields, 
thooldstttbf 4nd stalks stiU standfaig in the 
bIM of overt-growing woods-^a*d not an in* 
kttbitod dweBIng the whole diitanoo. 

At Fdiuvth, on iho riyor, jnat opposite 
Frodtrid^bnitg. Aa immenao stir at th4 depot 
•-«iin^ tt^iw iMiug tumbled off the oars and 
kondrods of groat wagons waiting to reoeiye 
t&em. We pilo into aik empty two-horse wag- 
on, and ore driyen, John-like some four miles, 
oy^r rough ways, in oonstantly enyeloping 
olonds of dust and through the midst of old 
desettod winter eamps. Hearing and feeling 
, wore the only senses allowed ftree exercise, for 
tho blinding dust and soffocsting stench of do- 
eaying horses and mules, only half buried, 
oompeUed a yiolent suspension of sight and 
smell. 

At last we are tumbled out in a delightful 
little orchard on the summit of a mound and are 
cordially saluted by the CoL and Lt. Col. of 
the 139 Penn. Reg't of Vol's. Noble, warm- 
hearted, generous, patriotic soldiers, whose 
heroic conduct in the charge on the Heights 
with Sedgwick's corps made them thrice wor- 
thy of our respect As far as the eye can reach, 
and much farther, indeed, are the encamp- 
ments of the seyeral diyisions and corps which 
make up the Grand Army ; ooyering eyery 
knoll and slope of this undulating section of 



Stafford Co. for a distance of fifteen miles up 
and down the riyer. 

Oh it was a grand spectacle when,at erening, 
the drums beat, the bugles sounded and eyery 
regiment and battery stood in its place on pa- 
rade. It lacked only one thing to make it the 
most splendid, soul-stirring sight we oyer saw 
— that was the prestige of a glorious yiotory. 

Early on the following day we mi|^t hayo 
been seen upon the Colonel's charger, and in 
military dress, dashing through the interyening 
pine woods, for the yeiy outposts of our piok- 
ots, on tho bank of the river. Rebel pickets 
wore on the other dioco with glistening bayoA* 
ots, and, at firsts wo si^proaohed oantionsly. 
But finding they did not «ilao<, wo beOame more 
pluoky and rodo vp and ddwn the lines withim 
speaking distsnoe-fbr move than ten mileSp 
Tiowing the lebol oan^ odd tho scene of tho 
roosnt battle on tho othOY side; stopping hsro 
to say a cheery word to o«r bHiTo and patriot* 
ioboys, fliftd there aftsfilnistering a slight ro» 
boko or wholSBom^ adtioo, as dronmsiaaoos 
soomod to roqvire. Altogether we had a ridh 
timo-oA timo to bo romembered. Thanks to 
the shrewd fayor of our old-time firiond, Ifij. 
H. C. Boll, (formerly Oen. Bull of Madison) 
Paymaster to the Army. 

THE STATl AO'L OOKUBOB OV KAKTLAHD, 

Near Bladensbdrg, and about 9 miles fipom 

Washington. Of our delightful yisittotkis 

prosperous young institution, at another time. 

pbilabblphia. 

Our mission accomplished, we left the " oity 
of magnifloent distances" for home, via Penn- 
sylyania and Ohio. Spent a loyely sabbath in 
the city of Brotherly Loye-^about the hand- 
somest and neatest city in the Union. Excite- 
ment occasioned by Lee's raid had somewhat 
abated 

Homeward again, and oyer that magnificent 
route along the Susquehanna and Juniata, and 
oyer the crest of the AUeghanies. No better 
road and no finer scenery in the United States. 

Stopped at Tyrone. Oyer the Bald Eagle 
Branch of the Penn. Cent. R. R., and thence 
on foot oyer the Bald Eagle Ridge, some eight 
miles, to 
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THE STATE AQ'L GOLLEOB OF PENlfSTLVAHIA. 

A fine imposing stone edifice) in the midst of 
one of the handsomest yalleys in the Qaaker 
State. Of tJiis college, also, again. 

' Fl TTS BPE eP • 

Was all sfant Tip->-the pebple at work on the 
fortifications, npon the^l^eig^tp^^pss ^h.e Mo- 
jMBghahela. A portion of IjOo's ajrmj espeot- 
ed next day. Bxoitlngmmors of the approach 
of t}ie enemy in hi« march upon Harrishurg. 
Inspected the fortiAoaiioas, M>ld the poople 
to keep cooly and daashed Into 

TKE BUCiCETB BVAJS, . 

Where, nfp to the date of Vanandtgham's nom- 
ination for Cfoyernor, we hare always claimed 
to hm^ kMnbom. : A good old/Staioy in opite 
of her' base hi Ai— rich in her mines, rich in 
her fertile soil,- and.^jph ii^, th^ ^t^i^riso of 
her two milUeitu of people. 

Crops, the last of June; lodkiVig (ettlfr tlian 
in Pennsylvaniaf , ,. , .. ,.,.»:/ • 

A day at Oolamhtas, pleamttly «pent at the 
home and spUuAlll liuniiry uf Uur friend Han- 
ford, and with the'ajble and popular Secretary 
of the Ohio State ..Btoar^ •of 4.g?ieuUure, tbe 
'Hon. J. H. Klippart ; a /ew days of sickness 
at the dear old hom^, where % nohle father and 
brothor yet M?o, and then a roaolute dash fisr 
Wisconsin, via 

CHICAGO, 

Which, after all, especially in yiew of its late 
origin, is about the greatest town in America. 
Splendid shopu, magnificent hotels, and, aboTO 
all, such an airay of manufactories, elerators, 
mills, and shipping and forwarding houses as 
cannot fail to astonish the most ambitious and 
extravagant **down-easter." Great is the 
growth and grand is the destiny ot this Me- 
tropolis of the Northwest. 

Found our friend Emery, of the Prairie 
Farmer, in the midst of a flourishing business, 
as he deseryes to bO) good natured and hope- 
ful of both agriculture and country. The 
Farmer is a gcod paper and desei^es a large 
patronage. 

IN THB CHAIR EDITO&IAL AGAIN. 

May and June haye gone, and we have re- 
turned to the peerless capital of the Badger 



State, Ib«^ an4 mote weary than when we 
left, but yj^t richer in experience, happier, and 
we trust, better prepared for the work that lies 
before us. So mote k^be. 



A New and Valuable Book on Sheep 
Husbandly; — There Is now in preparation 
and to be published in a few weeks by J. B. 
Lippinott & Co., Philadelphia, and D. D. T. 
Moore, Rochester, N. T., a new and complete 
work on Sheep Husbandry, entitled 7^6 Prae- 
tidal Shipherdf by the Hon. H. S. Randall, LL. 
D., author of'*' Sheep Husbandry in the South/' 
<*Life of JefferSoii," « Fine Wool Sheep Hus- 
bandry/', eta; also ^tfff^of the American 
BdiUoA 9f "iSTouatt on the Horse,'' of which 
OT«r tliArty thousand jcopiea haye been sold. 
T)»ei^tttlK>r of=«Tho..Ppaotioal Shepnerd*' is 
wall .ki^awn as the ablest and most reliable 
writer on Shefip .Hpib^dry in this country, 
a^d thf work cannot fail of becoming the stand- 
ard autiioEiij on the. ^hjects discussed. Tlw 
work is iBtendofl to give that fUll and minute 
practical information em all subjects connected 
with Sheep Husban^ which its author has 
deriyed from the direct personal experience of 
thirty'fiye years with large flocks, together 
with that knowledge of different modes and 
systems which has flowed from a yery exten- 
siye correspondence during a long period with 
leading flockhuasters in oyisry part of the 
world. . 



Sorghum— Qood Prices Ahead.— The 

prospect for large returns from the Sorghum 
crop of the country was neyer so good as now. 
The Mississippi is again open, to be sure, but 
the southern papers report that but little sugar 
has been produced. We hope ourfarmers who 
haye been enterprising enough to grow consid- 
erable quantities of the cane will take care to 
proyide themselyes in time with the machinery 
and apparatus necessary to work it up. 



The Tribune Strawberries will be dis- 
tributed to those of our subscribers who, in 
subscribing for the Tribune with tlie Farmer, 
then expressed a desire for them. 
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Editorial Kotos of Baropoan Trayel 

hikyebeen crowded* oat tliis month by Notes 
of Home Trayel. 



Who are YouP— •* Mb. J. H. Hott— Z>«ar 
Sir: — I send you one dollar for my subst^rip- 
tion for the Farmer, and a stamp for the straw- 
berries." 

. The foregoing letter, without date and with- 
out signature, — money all rights-came just 
recently in an enyelope post-marked l^adogi^. 
If our anonymous friend wiU fayor us with 
•his name, we will gUdl^ sendhiin^ the Farmba 
and put him on the stf awbwry lilt, 

Oup Artiole 011%V>dl in the Stoek Reg- 
ister was printed before our great tiot^ries in 
July, and the oonse^iuent decline of gold. 
Within fimiiations'tletenuined by actual itt- 
peratiye demand, wool and wheat; "b^ing sta- 
ples, will fluctuate with gold; wMcH last, 
therefore, may be looked to as a pretty reliable 
indicator. Let us ' haye ' the lidtdries, ey^ 
though wool should go down to 8€^ cents ! 



Importation of Shoep finxa the East- 

— Mr. C. H, Jones, of Son Prairie, t)ie same 

who recently sold a buck to Moses Chase for 

• $100, goes to Vermont to purchase other sheep 

for introduction Weal. We are glad to see this 

disposition to improye the breed of our seeep. 
♦— • — 

Sorghum Machinery-, 4bo.~~In answer 
to many enquiries in relation lo machinery 
&c., we feel bound to say that we haye yet to 
be made acquainted with any Cane Mill better 
than the <* Climax A<Qu«table Sugar Mill," 
manufactured by £. W. Skinner, of Madison ; 
or any Eyaporator superior, all things consid- 
ered, to Cook*s. 

» 

Horse-Hoes &C. — A letter, making en- 
quiries in relation to implements of this kind, 
dated Stoughton, May, 186S. and signed *' G," 
came during our absence, and could not be an* 
swered in time to make the answer of use this 
season. At a conyenient time we shall publish 
the enquiries and answer them. « 



What's become of all the Spinning 
Wheels?— Mr. J. R. Crocker, of Dclleyille, 
has ransacked Madison and the surrounding 
towns but finds not one, — that is, of the good 
old sort. The enquiry is suggestiye, if not 
important, and somebody should be able to an- 
swer it. 



Xaohine Wanted. — Will yon inform me 
through your esteemed paper whether and 
where a machine is to be got to " pill " barley 
with to prepare it for cooking ? C. Wislakp. 

BsATSB Bat, Lake Co., Minn., Hay 11, 1883. 

NOTICES OF NSW ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Madison Mutual Ins. Co.~Some rery Import- 
ant flgnret fltastratlv* of the boilaeM of thU flMuttUng 
eonpany for tke six nont^ mmUiv Jane SO, 1861, will be 
found, «8 ftiimiBhed by the abU 8ao*y at the close of the 
AnnoAl Report of laid Co., on the 2d page of onr AdTer. 
tUtaff Pep't. Ita|»petntliai«he'alitnberof meaibenat 
that date wm 20,000, No. PQUelet 21,888, total aai*t aoeu- 
mnlationa $429,827 10. Probably few companiea In any 
country can preeent a better teeord. We beliere, at here- 
tofore, that then la am hatlor or iifer <M. in 4he vorid. 

The ieason la at hand wherein the ihnaera are parttco- 
larly liable to suffer loss by fire and lightning, and it !• 
ftr note with «Ttew to ttelr protaeden thaa taaay ta- 
tereet of thi| Oon or any pCher, that we would axge them 
to make their hard eamiagfl aecure without delay. 

H. 8«iitliwlek 4b Soli, of DansTiUe, K. Y., ad- 
Tertiae in this No. Treea^ Vtaea A«. for foU trade. 

O* B. Max'waU A Ce^ advertiae Pear and Plum 
treei, and a general aasortment of Nursery Stock. 

Great MTeaiera If nraerlea. — 9ce adrertise- 
mentaol ReHer k lladdedc^ Toleto^Oklo. Agenti wanted 

■i ".11 ■■ II nil. ' 'I \i 

STATFiMKNT 

Of THfi 

Madkon Matoiil Insnranee Compaigr, 

VOR THE TIAR SNDIKG 

DECEMB1SR ^ A. I>., 1863. 

Vadete^the Oeraraor- ef the fciate of WiMoula, asta 

quired bj the prorlilons of ehanfeer 108, of the Geneial 

Laws ef 1858. 

Total amount of aooomu^tlons, $827,404 (T 

ABSETH. 

Uolaipaired premlnm notes ef 

poUcy holders $281,000 07 

Cash on hand and due flrom 

poUfOiy aolders and agentJii 

for cash premiums, 45,464 80 

OflteefMnitaiaiudflxftares,... 1,000 00 4tt7d4M 07 

Whole No. policies issued 22,081 

Am't of oatsta&ding rldts thereon $15,082,080 00 

Number of polioles Issued in 1862, 7.708 

Am*t of outstanding risks thereon $6,060,813 00 

Am*t premium notes thereon, 108,828 08 

Am*t cash premiums thereon, less oommls- 

sionsto agents, 45,787 80 

Am't interest recelTed, 0T2 18 

Total am't losses reported duriag 186flL . . . . $17,744 16 
Total am*t losses paid durihg 1862, 89 In 

number, • 21,4U 07 

Am*t claimed for loss, resbted as fraudulent 2.000 00 

Losses adjusted and due none. 

Loeses adjusted and not due nnne. 

Losses unadjusted, 20S 8) 

All other claims agalnat the conpaay, 97 50 

A m't paid for adrertlslog and peatage, .... 1,768 06 

Am*t paid for printing, 640 50 

AmH paid for polioy stamps^ 600 00 

Am*t paid taxes to Oom*r Internal BeTenua 82 02 
Expenses paid, including all compensation 

to Oflioers and Directors, stattonery, extra 

olerk hire, fael, lights, and other incident- 

alexpenses, 7,290 08 
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Svgveitioiii for September. 

If there is to be an agricultural fair in 
your county it is your duty to attend it, and 
not merely with your wives and children, as 
interested, selfish spectators, enjoying the 
fhiits of the labor and enterprise of others, 
but as mhibitor$. If you haTe anything worth 
showing, proTO your merit by placing it along- 
side of ether things of like character ; and if 
you haTe produced nothing worth showing, 
then take the best of what yoa have, and man- 
fully and repentantly bear the shame of being 
a laggard in your profession. But almost any 
of our readers, even the slowest and laziest, 
will have some thing — a calf, a pig, a chick- 
en, a trace of corn, a turnip, a potato, an ap- 
ple, a pound of butter, a pair of stockings, or 
a skein of yarn — that might be added to the 
display of articles, and so increase the inter- 
est of the exhibition. 

We repeat it ; go to the Fair^ hut dorCi go emp' 
ty handed! 

FABM WORK. 

Don't forget our injunction of last month 
as to the care of grain and hay crops. Many 
a put-off- till-to-morrow farmer, after spending 
much labor in putting in, cultiTating and har- 
Testing his crops, loses the advantage of what 
he has done for want of a very little labor 
necessary to make them secure. The shock, 
the stack, the granary — tliese aro yours, but 
rain, fire and vermin stand ever ready to de- 
stroy them. Take care of both grain and 
straw. 

CoBH.— "Select the best ears on the best 
•talks for seed ; gather when ripe ; trace and 
hang up in a dry place. Cut up,' for fodder. 



before frost, and secure in well-bound stocks. 
It makes excellent feed for horses and horned 
cattle and will save so much hay. 

Winter Wheat.— Now is a good time to put 
it in. Be sure the seed is clean, and do it 
thoroughly. Drilling is best. Sow grass seed 
same time. 

Speimg Wheat— Plow for, this fall, and 
plow a Uitle deeper than tuual. 

Buckwheat. — Harvest as early as ripe. — 
Straw will answer for bedding stock and for 
manure. 

Root Crops may still be cultivated with 
profit. 

SoRGHuu Manutacture. — Qct ready for it, 
and begin last of month. 

Weeds— Wherever found, cut them down, 
gather before seeds will shell out and bum in 
heaps. It^s t6o late to make them into manure. 

Stock.— If intended for fattening, com- 
mence feeding early and regularly; and if 
not, still it will pay to feed well, for it is al- 
ways poor economy to let stock run down in 
flesh just before winter. If grass should be 
very short and dry, aiittle help from the eom 
field, oat stack, or corn and bran bin should be 
afforded them. 

THE orchard and GARDEN. 

Not much to be done this month but to care- 
fully gather and sell or put up autumn fruits, 
to wash and scrub the trees with strong suds, 
and to dig out the apple and peach borers. 

Grapes.— Allow such as are intended to be 
put up foi^winter to remain on the vines until 
the approach of frost. 

Blackberries and Baspberr^i,— Cut out 
the old canes, leaving but three or four of Che 
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strongest young shoots in each clump, for next 
year's bearing. 

Melons. — Put broad chips under those rip- 
ening and occasionally turn, so as to expose 
all sides to thi« sun. 

Squashes. — Gather as they ripen, and be- 
fore the frost spoils them. 

CuccMBEKS. — SaTO all you can for pickles. 
The soldiers of the great Union army will 
need them if you don't. 



The Qreat Intornatunal Bzhibition. 



THE BBITISH COLONIES. 

Standing again under the great Eastern 
Dome, and looking to the right as far north- 
ward and then westward as the naked eye can 
distinguish the armorial ensigns and the 
more prominent objects displayed by the dif- 
ferent nations, we are filled with amaxement 
at the number of prorinces here gathered 
home by the great parent Empire upon whose 
glories with oyer kindling enthusiasm we 
haye already dwelt so long. 

Nothing is so well remembered as what we 
learn in youth. The newspapers, now and 
theni and quite often, oonsidoring the import- 
anoe of the eyent^ haye heralded to the world 
the accession of some new portion of the 
globe brought under the sway of the royal 
seepire of " the little sea-girt isle," and we 
haye once and again admired the indomitable 
energy and unquenchable ambition of this 
leader of Anglo-8az»n destiny; but other 
eyents of still greater importance to us as a 
yet more composite and more wonderful 
race of new people haye so engrossed us that 
those occasions haye not all been numbered 
and recorded in the memory. We haye liyed 
a quarter of a century — some of us twice 
that — since on our maps of the world we 
traced the British Islands and their depend- 
encies, at the country school, and until our 
eyes here corrected us, we haye preseryed the 
outlines of her empire just as they were then; 
forgetting that the geography of great nations 
is exceedingly liable, in these times of but 



partial ciyilization, to yery extraordinary 
growths. 

Well, we shall not forget it hereafter, for 
here, before our astonished senses, stand the 
representatiye products of a colonial domin- 
ion which, ezelusiye of British India, embrac- 
es an area of not less than 8,860,000 -square 
miles, and a population of some ten millions ! 
If India be added — and geographical bounda- 
ries will hardly be anticipated or feel abused 
if we do so include her — then the Colonial 
possessions of Great Brit-ain embrace an area 
equal to nearly one-third of the litnd of the 
whole earth, and a population scarcely less 
than two hundred and twenty millions ! 

But let us descend from the dais under the 
dome and reyiew this most interesting diyis- 
ion of the Great Exhibition a little more in 
detail — ^and yet very rapidly, for the world of 
other nations is yet before us. 

First, on our right, proceeding northward, 
we encounticr 

THE WEST IHDIA 18LA..VDS — 

A full cluster of them, and finely represent- 
ed by products of eyery class, both natural 
and artificial, for which these interesting 
tropical islands are remarkable — Jamaica, 
Trinidad, Barbadoes, Demerara, Bermuda, St. 
Vincent, Dominica. 

As yet the arts are only in their infancy in 
these islands, but the spirit of progress is be- 
ginning to be manifest. Here is 

JAMAICA 

With a fine collection of objects in Natural 
History — fishes and turtles, peculiar sea shells 
&c.; a display of the economic minerals of 
Jamaica, including iron, lead, zinc and cop- 
per ores ; botanical specimens of much inter- 
ent — Guinea corn, sugar cane, mountain cab- 
bage, bamboos, 268 specimens of the woods, 
such as rosewood, mahogany, ebony, cedar, 
yacca, &c.; a yery large and remarkably fine 
collection of yegetable fibres, roots barks, &C., 
used by the nations in the manufacture of 
paper, ropes, hats, umbrellas, and yartous fab- 
rics ; beamtifUl ftimitnre from the yacca woo^ 
wax models of fruits and yegetables, includp 
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ing the yam, the cocoa, turmeric, common 
ginger, pine apples, pears, oranges, lemons, 
limes, bread fruit, &c ; seeds, ^ffuts and pre- 
seryed fruits, coffee, pimento, ; sugars, oils in 
great number, starches, flours, and 192 sam- 
ples of rum ! — ch emical preparations, per- 
fumes, soap, wax, honey, ohoccolate, leather, 
fibrous mats, window blinds, calabashes, and 
a great variety of miscellaneous articles; 
specimens of printlug and binding; ladies' 
ornamental work ; engravings, photographs, 
water-color drawings of Jamaica scenery, and 
a number of excellent stereoscopic views of 
Jamaica. 

Jamaica has now a population of about 
880,000, mostly colored, and is gradually in- 
creasing in importance. 

The display made by the other islands is of 
similar character, and need not be a d minute- 
ly examined. 

Next to the West Indies comes 

MALTA, 

Some four thousand miles, more or less, from 
Jamaica. ^ long distance, if we were to take 
a ship and cross over the sea to where it lies 
in the warm lap of the Mediterranean ; but 
only a step here in the Gr^at Exhibition. 

We shall find none of the beautiful woods 
here which added so much to the interest of 
the Jamaica display, for in Malta there are 
no forests — scarcely brushwood even. The 
sirocco which blows from tlie African coasts 
will not tolerate their growth. Nevertheless 
the nations, who are supposed to have come 
originally from the Arabic stock, are skillful 
workers in wood, and have acquired quite a 
notoriety for their cabinet ware. 

Cotton is the staple product, and we have 
here before us interesting samples of the raw 
material and of the fabrics (MUitenM vettis) 
which have long enjoyed a high reputation in 
Rome and the Italian States generally. But 
the most remarkable articles in the Maltese 
Court are, the famous Maltese lace, which oc- 
curs in patterns of great Tariety and beauty 
— capes, collars, shawls, coiffures, &c., &o. — 
and the ezquitite gold and silver filagree 



work, for which the smiths of Malta are so 
noted the world over. 

But we may not linger. Anotlier step, and 
we stand, as if transported by magic, where 
" the spicy breexes blow soft o'er 

"CBTLON'S I8LB. " 

The satin wood, the ebony, and the cocoanut 
palm, with its multiform products — oil, sugar, 
arrack, vinegar, ropes, nets, mats, torches, 
calabashes, furniture, &c., &c. — betel nuts, 
cinnamon trees and cinnamon bark, cotton, 
rioe, tobacco, coffee, pepper, numerous spices 
which we have not time to name, and bread- 
fruit; fibres in great variety, seeds without 
number, and tropical fruits in abundance, pre- 
served in spirits. T^^c air is filled with the 
sweet odor of the spicy isle, huge elephant's 
tusks lie around, the broad palm-leaf hats and 
palm umbrellas are overhead, the ear is now 
and then saluted by articulations of what is 
known t<^ be the Cingalese tongue, and one 
finds but little difficulty in imagining himself 
to be a veritable inhabitant of this most in- 
teresting island of the Indian Ocean. 

Another wave of the wand, and we stand 
in the midst of the forest timber, the rocks 
and minerals, the ores, the skins and ftirs, the 
agricultural products, and the machinery and 
implements of 

TUE CANAUIAN PROVINCES! 

Tliese are most admirably represented, es- 
pecially in the department of natural produc- 
tions. In the centre of the north end of the 
Transept stands a magnificent trophy of tim- 
ber which opens wide the eyes of all but 
Americans (who are familiar with gigantic 
trees) and attracts very great attention. This 
trophy is 90 feet high, the timber composing 
it being sections, transverse and longitudinal, 
of walnut, oak, ash, pine, and the other tor- 
est timber grown in Canada. Here are pine 
planks of great length and fifty inches wide 
—without a knot— sawn from trees 22 feet in 
oiroomference 120 feet to the first limb 
and 260 feet high. And here are most splen- 
did polished plank and squared timbers of 
the beaaiifhl blaok walnut, auoh m a vast ma- 
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jority of the oountleBS thousands who gather 
wonderingly about them never saw before. 

Sir William Logan, who is Chief Commis- 
sioner for Canada, has immediate oharge of 
the fine botanical, geologieal and mineralog- 
ical specimens, and almost every day lectures 
instructively to the gathering crowds. His 
collections of iron, lead and copper ores, and 
of 'building stones and crystalline rocks is no 
less remarkable than that of the timbers, 
fruits and flowers just alluded to. 

The specimens of cereal grains, of beans, 
peas, &c., &c. are very creditable indeed, and 
the wagons and agricultural and horticultural 
implements give one a high estimate of the 
Canadian mechanics. The Canadas are mak- 
ing good progress in the arts, and have before 
them a career of still greater prosperity. Po- 
litically considered they are already quite in- 
dependent of the mother country and will 
scarcely remain provinces a quarter of a cen- 
tury longer. 



Curing Tobaooo. 

On this subject we quote from a valuable 
article by Mr. Bishop, of Hartford, Conn., as 
given in the pamphlet on Tobacco Culture, 
published by Orange Judd. As the season is 
now so £ar advanced that buildings, such as 
the writer seems to contemplate, cannot be 
erected in time, it may be well to remark that 
cheap and temporary sheds may be made to 
answer a tolerable purpose. 

CUTTIKG AND HANGIKG. 
I 

The plants grow rapidly and require less 
than three months from tlie time of setting 
before they are ready to cut. Any one used 
to the cultivation of the crop knows when it 
is ripe, the veins of the leaves are swollen, 
the leaves begin to look spotted and feel thick 
and gummy. The ends of the leaves will 
ciack on being doubled up. After it is ripe 
the sooner it is cut the better, as it is liable to 
injury by frost or hail, and will not increase 
in weight as fast as the worms eat it, and the 
leaves get broken by catching them. The 
plants will generally ripen from the first to 
the fifteenth of September ; they should not 
be cut immediately after a heavy rain unless 
in danger of frost, as a portion of the gum 
washes out, but should be allowed to stand 
two or three days. The cutting should not 



begin until the dew is off; a cloudy day is 
best, for when the sun shines hot, they will 
not have time to wilt sufficiently before they 
will sunburn, which may be known by the 
leaves turning white and looking puckered. 
Commence on one side of the piece, laying the 
plants all one way, in order to facilitate load- 
ing. The plants may, most of them, be brok- 
en off easily, by gently bending them over one 
way and another. Small plants, which will 
not break, may be sawed off with an old saw 
or cut with a hatchet. If the sun shines too 
hot, the plants should be turned over carefully 
to prevent burning. After lying an hour or 
two to wilt sufficiently, so as not to break by 
handling, they may be carted to the barn or 
shed. Ample room for curing should be pro- 
vided, and if any one expects to raise tobacco 
for any length of time, it is best to have a 
building built expressly for it. 

BUILDINGS. 

In the first place one wants to know about 
how much room they will need, and then build 
accordingly. To hang an aore of good tobac- 
co requires a building about thirty by twenty- 
four feet with fifteen-feet posts. Two girths 
should be framed into the posts on all sides 
of the building ; one five feet above the sill, 
and the other ten feet above, to rest the poles 
on, also to nail the covering boards to. This 
gives a space of five feet for each tier of plants. 
Have a beam run across the centre of the 
building, with a post in the middle with girths 
to correspond with those on the siae, extend- 
ing lengthwise through the middle of the 
building for the poles or rails, each twelve 
feet in length, to be laid upon; or if sticks 
arC' to be used (as hereafter descriM»d) lay 
rails or poles once in four feet for the sticks 
to rest upon. Place a ventilator upon the 
centre of the roof, and have one board in ev- 
ery four feet huug on hinges, to be opened or 
closed at pleasure. If made with a floor and 
a cellar underneath, to let down the tobacco 
into when ready to strip, it is all the better. 
We will now return to the crop, and commence 
hanging it. A common way of doing it is by 
tying with common twine. Tie the end of the 
string tightly around the butt of one plant, 
and by placing it against the side of the pole 
nearest you, put another plant on the opposite 
side and carry the string over and around it, 
placing the plants alternately on each side of 
the pole until filled, then fasten the string, 
place the pole in the right place, (it should be 
nearly right before it is filled,) and commence 
on the next one in like manner, having some 
one to hand the plants as wanted. As to how 
thick to hang it depends upon the size of the 
plants, but in good sized tobacco about nine 
inches on each side is close enough, that will 
be from thirty to thirty-two on each pole of 
twelve feet; place the poles from fifteen to 
eighteen inches apart. Another method of 




hanging much practioed and approTed by 
many is to hang on slats or sticks sawed out 
four feet long, one and a quarter inches wide 
and five-eighths of an inch thick. Chestnut 
timber is generally used here. The common 
lath answers very well for this purpose. An 
iron made something like a chisel is used to 
slip en to one end of the sticks, which are 
sharpened a little at one end to receive it. It 
is made about eight inches long, wedge-shaped 
at the small end, and a socket one half by 
one inch to slip on to the sticks. When ready 
for use have a place fixed near where you un- 
load to bold one of these sticks out at right 
angles from a post and about four feet from 
the ground. Let the plants be handed you 
from the load and slip them on the stick, 
piercing the stalk about six inches from the 
butt; put six or seven plants of medium size 
on each stick, thicker if smaller. As each 
stick is filled, it may be carried to its place in 
the barn. In getting them to the top of the 
barn they may be handed up with a pitchfork, 
lifting them by the middle of the sticks. 
These sticks should be about eight inches 
apart. I think a greater amount can be put 
into a given space by this method without 
danger of sweating, as it is more evenly dis- 
tributed. The loose leaves that have been 
broken off while handling may be cured by 
placing four or five together and securing to 
a small pole, in the same way as plants are 
hung with twine. 

SAVING SEKD. 

Strip the leaves off from the seed stalks and 
tie up the stalks to a stake driven into the 
ground by them, else they may be blown over. 
The seed should be gathered before the hard 
frosts destroy its vitality ; when fully ripe, 
the pods or soed-vessels may be picked off and 
dried, then crush or roll them between the 
hands until the seeds are all out, the seeds 
may then be separated from the chaff by pass- 
ing it through a fine seive. 



After the crop is all housed, the building 
should be well ventilated by opening the doors 
and boards on hinges, to secure a free circu- 
lation of air throughout the building. On 
rainy, damp, or very windy days the build- 
ing should be shut up as tightly as pos- 
sible, and opened again on return of fair 
weather After hanging several weeks, until 
the leaves are mostly dried, the building should 
be closed to prevent the dry leaves from being 
broken by winds. It usually requires about 
twelve weeks to cure the plants thoroughly, 
that is, so that there is no more juice in the 
leaves or leaf-stems; it matters not if the 
main stalk is not dry, you need not expect it, 
and there will be ^reen leaves that will not 
cure but freeze while green and are worthless. 
It will then be ready for 



This must be done only after a damp, rainy 
spell has softened the leaves, so that they may 
be handled without breaking; it may then be 
taken from the poles and stripped as fast as 
taken down, or it may be carried into a cellar 
and be piled in heaps to be stripped at leisure; 
care must be taken, however, not to let it re- 
main too long in this condition, as the green 
stalks would soon heat and injure it. To strip 
a plant, hold it in the left hand by the butt, 
and with the other pull off all the bottom 
leaves and drop ihcra on the ground or floor 
in a pile for "fillers,' or the poorest quality; 
next, take off three or four more, or until you 
come to the best leaves, these put in another 
heap for the "seconds;" now strip off the re- 
mainder for wrappers, except such as arc bad- 
ly worm-eaten or otherwise injured — such go 
into a poorer quality; throw the stalk away 
and put the handful of wrappers under the 
left arm to hold while stripping another in 
like manner, put the two handfuls of wrap- 
pers together, taking pains to keep the butts 
even, and bind them by firmly winding a leaf 
around them at the butt, commencing within 
a half or three-quarters of an inch from the 
end and winding down smoothly about two 
inches, part the hand and put the end of the 
band between the parts, then close it again, 
thus securing the end and holding it tight. If 
the plants are very Urge, the leaves from each 
may be tied up separately instead of putting 
two together. Hands that will weigh half a 
pound are about large enough. The seconds 
and fillers are afterwards picked up and tied 
in the same manner. Much of the value of 
tobacco in the market depends upon the man- 
ner in which it is assorted and done up, as a 
few poor leaves in a hand would make a dif- 
ference of several cents per pound in the 
price ; none but good sound leaves, free £rom 
rust, pole-sweat, frost, or large holes, should 
go into the best quality. Small plants rarely 
contain any first quality, but should go into 
the seconds and fillers. A little practice will 
enable any one to sort it properly, better than 
any rules that can be laid down on paper. 
There is much difference in the color and fine- 
ness of the leaf, a darkish red or cinnamon 
color is preferred to that of a darker shade ; 
the veins should be small and far apart and 
as dark as the leaf, as " white stems '* are ob- 
jectionable by reason of their growing lighter 
still when going through the sweat after it is 
cased. 

After it is stripped, it should be packed 
down in a cool dry place. Lay some boards 
fiat on the ground about four feet wide, and' 
as long aa you wish the pile to be, and com- 
mence by laying a row on one side of the 
platform with the butts out, then on the^)ther 
side in the same way, letting the tips lap about 
six inches, or just enough to keep the pile lev- 
el ; proceed in this way, laying on each side 
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alternately till all is packed ; lay the hands 
as close to each other as possible, not sprawled 
out like an open fan, but compactly. Lay 
some boards on top of the pile and put on just 
weight enough to keep them snug. Some 
boards or blankets G(hould bo put at the end of 
the pile to keep it from drying up. The sec- 
onds and fillers are packed in the same way ; 
they may be packed in a separate pile, or on 
top, or at the ends of the wrappers. It is now 
ready for market. If it should remain long 
in pile it should be examined occasionally to 
see that it does not hurt, as it sometimes hap- 
pens that when taken down, stripped and 
packed when it is too damp, it will grow damp- 
er and perhaps rot. If too damp, it should be 
repacked on some windy day to give it an 
airing, shaking out the dampest hands and 
letting them remain exposed till sufficiently 
dry to be repacked. The stalks, after being 
stripped, should either be spread on grass 
land and remain till spring, when they may 
be rakei up and carted on to land designed 
fonthe next crop of tobacco, and burnt, or let 
them remain in the barn till spring, when 
they may be cut up fine and dropped into po- 
tato or corn liills, using a good sized handful 
to each hill. 



Mixing OatB wifh Wheat 

[The following communication was received 
some time since, but was mislaid in some way 
so that it could not be published before. — £d.] 

Mr. EDrroR: — I have just had my attention 
called to mixing oats and wheat for seed. It 
is the general opinion that the quantity and 
qualiiy of both are improved. I have often 
seen wheat, that was grown with oats, of a 
superior quality. With our improved Fan- 
ning Mills oats are so readily removed that 
they need be bat little detriment to the crop. 

Then, again, we know that chinch bugs 
never work in oats. Would not a good sprink- 
ling of oats form some protection against their 
ravages ? A happy day would it be for us 
farmers if some means could be devised to 
checkmate them. If this can be done, as well 
as improve the crop, by mixing, we would be 
well repaid for the little extra trouble it may 
cost. 

Arc there not some of your readers who 
have tried it already, and can give us their 
experience, that we may have some guide 
when the spring opens and the operation of 
seeding commences ? Jambs K. Thompson. 

B£U>IT, Jan. 30, 1863. 



Top Breflnng Gran Lands. 

Now is the time, says the New England 
Farmer^ to commence the preparation of ma- 
terials for this important work, Some persons 
doubt whether the application of manure to 
the surface of grass land is the best mode of 
using it. This depends upon two or three cir- 
cumstances, viz , — I. Upon the nature of the 
soil. 2. Upon the time of application, d. 
Upon the condition of the dressing. 

Top dressing will continue to bring a crop 
longer on a moist soil than on a dry one, Ist, 
because such land is the best adapted to grass, 
and, 2dly, because the manure by being kept 
moist Is brought into a state of decomposition, 
and becomes prepared as food for the plants 
instead of drying up. Top dressings, there- 
fore, for high lands, should be applied in the 
spring, as early as March or the first part of 
April, so as to receive the early rains and get 
thoroughly leaehed, and the coarser particles 
washed down among the roots of the grass be- 
fore the hot dry weather comes on. Or, it may 
be applied — and perhaps with better effect — 
late in November, when it will receive the 
later rains and be leached by them, or be cov- 
ered with snow to be melted upon the dressing 
and thus carry its fertilizing properties grad- 
ually to the grass roots during the winter and 
spring. 

It is unpopular — We are fully aware — to re- 
commend top dressing for high and dry g^ss 
lands ; still, we believe it to be a profitable 
way of fertilizing, when it is done judicious- 
ly. The error consists in cropping the land 
for many years, without manuring until not 
only the fertilizing agents are exhausted, but 
the roots of the grass themselves have either died 
for want of food, or have been driven out by 
plants more hardy and persistent than them- 
selves. When a field is in this condition it is 
folly to top dress it. There is no basis npon 
whick to act. The dressing was deferred too 
long — there is no recuperative power left. 
The remedy for such land is through the plow, 
manure, cultivation, and plenty ^ seed^ or all 
of these, excepting the cultivation, which may 
be omitted by turning over the sod and lay- 
ing down in August, or early in September. 

In a wet season something may be done on 
high land by spreading fine compost manure 
liberally, scattering on grass seed and har- 
rowing. Clover, sown early in April in this 
way, will sometimes succeed well. If the 
farmer would be watchful, manure his fields 
in season, occasionally scattering a little seed 
over them, while producing liberal crops, he 
might save considerable expense in plowing 
and re-seeding. All this, however, should not 
prevent a judicious rotation of crops, and, in 
turn, bringing the grass fields into cultivated 
ones, which is undoubtedly the course that 
will secure the most certain profits. 

The time when top dressing should be ap- 
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pli«d, is a queaiion upon vhioh oar best farm- 
ers do not agree. What is needed, is a copious 
rain immediately after the dressing is spread, 
bat as we cannot command this, we must ex- 
ercise a sound judgment in the matter, and 
be content with the result. If the compost 
cart should follow that which carries away 
the hay, and a liberal shower follow, perhaps 
there would be no better time to apply the 
dressing ; and in a moderately moist season, 
this course will succeed well. March and 
April are good seasons, but then the objection 
exists of cutting up the fields by the feet of 
the team, and the wheels. In the autumn 
there is little danger of this, unless the sea- 
son be very wet; the more pressing work of 
the warm season is out of the way, and, upon 
the whole, perhaps this is the best time for 
this operation. The third point requiring care 
is the condition of the dressing when it is 
used. It should be rich, that is, made of good 
materials, and fermentation not carried so far 
as to set tn9 its gaseous properties ; and then 
it should be fine — if as fine as sand, so much 
the better. This will allow of its being spread 
evenly, and present such a surface to tlie rain 
and dewf afe to have every part quickly pene- 
trated and its fertilizing properties carried to 
the roots below. 



The Straw Question. 

The most important point of this question^ 
is : How to make the stock eat the straw ? It 
is, at least, the one upon which I need the 
most information. Cattle, when allowed to 
run to a straw stack, will nose it over and 
pick out the titbits, and waste the rest. They 
would do the same were it fed to them, if they 
could. Now the question arises, Do they have 
a natural antipathy to the coarse part, or is 
the presence of the chaff and what little grain 
there is in it, being so much more palatable, 
the cause of their dislike for the rest? I am 
inclined to the latter opinion, as I have no- 
ticed that, as a general thing, the brute crea- 
tion obstinately refuse to eat a common arti- 
cle of food when there is access to anything 
better. 

If, then, this is the true difficulty, how are 
. we to obviate it ? This is the question upon 
which I want pracUeal information. That it 
can be done at an expense that will more than 
balance the profit is a question of easy solu- 
tion. What is wanted is the seanomieal way 
of doing it. Perhaps some will say, *< sepa- 



rate the fine from the eourse." But it is not 
supposed that with the coarse part alone we 
can keep our stock thrifty ; consequently, the 
coarse and fine must be fed together. I have 
no doubt but that some one will be able to en- 
lighten us upon this point. 

W. A. B. Bangs. 



IhxrabiUty of Timber. 



The piles sustaining the London Bridge 
have been driven 600 years. In 1846 they 
were critically examined, and found to have 
decayed but slightly; these piles are princi- 
pally of elm. Old Savoy Place, in the city of 
London, is sustained on piles driven 6^0 years 
ago; they consist of oak,* elm, beech and 
chestnut, and are perfectly sound. The bridge 
built by the Emperor Trajan over the Danube 
affords a striking example of the durability 
of timber in the wet state. One of these piles 
was taken up, and found to be petrified to the 
depth of three-quarters of an inch, and the 
rest of the wood had undergone no change, 
though it had been driven 1600 years. 

Tliere is much uncertainty concerning the 
conditions insuring the durability of timber. 
Many of the vessels built on the lakes during 
the war of 1812-14, from timber then fVeshly 
cut, have varied materially in their durabili- 
ty, notwithstanding the fact that the timber 
seems all to have been cut in the same man- 
ner at the same season of the year. Some of 
these vessels were decayed in three or four 
years, while one of them, which, in the pres- 
ence of nutnerous spectators, was permitted 
to pass over the Falls of Niagara within a few 
years, was found to be perfectly sound when 
picked ap below the falls! — Working Farmer, 



Cheap Sumhejl Foos^ob Hoqs.— Tlie edi- 
tor of the New England Farmer says he has 
practiced the following plan for summer feed- 
ing of pigs for many years, and finds it to be 
an excellent one : 

'^ A few rods of grass-plat, convenient to the 
pen, is reserved for this purpose, and is ma- 
nured by the weekly suds from the wash-room. 
Commencing at one side of the plat, a large 
basket of the thick short grass is mowed each 
morning while the dew is on, and a part given 
to the swine at each feeding, three times a 
day. By the time the last portion of the grass 
is cut) tlie first is ready to cut again, and in 
this way the ground is mowed over many 
times during the summer, while the grass is 
kept short, thick, tender and sweet. It keeps 
the hogs in a healthy, growing condition — 
tliey are fed with as much as they will eat ev- 
ery day, and little additional food is needed 
besides slops from the kitchen." 
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The Boad to Poor Fanning. 

1. Id vest all your capiUl in land, and run 
in debt for more. 

2. Hire money to atook your farm. 

3. Have no faith in your own business, and 
be always ready to sell out. 

4. Buy mean cows, spaTined horses, poor 
oxen and cheap tools. 

5. Feed poor hay and mouldy cornstalks ex- 
olusively, in order to keep your stock tame ; 
fiery cattle are terribly hard on old rickety 
wagons and plows. 

6. Use the oil of hickory freely whenever 
your oxen need strength ; it is cheaper than 
hay or meal, keeps the hair liyely, and pounds 
out all the grubs. 

7. Select such calves for stock as the butch- 
ers shun — ^beauties of runts, thin in the hams, 
and pot-bellied ; but be sure and keep their 
blood thin by scanty herbage ; animals are 
safest to breed from that haven't strength to 
herd. 

8. Be cautious about manufacturing ma- 
nure; it makes the fields look black and 
mournful about planting time; besides it is a 
deal of work to haul it. 

9. Never waste time by setting out fruit and 
shade trees ; fruit and leaves rotting around 
a place make it unhealthy. — Springfield Re- 
pvhlican. 



John Johnston and his Fa&u. — ^The Gene- 
see Farmer says : — " A day or two sinoe we 
were on the farm of John Johnston, of Gene- 
va, N. Y., the noble oil farmer of underdrain- 
ing celebrity. He remarked: 'The wheat 
midge never did me much damage.' For 80 
years he has fed out large quantities of oil- 
cake, corn, &c., to oatMe and sheep on his farm. 
He has used more or leas lime and any quan- 
tity of plaster. He has raised immense crops 
of clover and made i^nto hay and fed it out 
to sheep. In this ifly he has made his land 
rich. At the same time he has tile-drained 
every field on the farm, or, we might say, ev- 
ery rod. He has laid over fifty miUs of u nder- 
draining tile. His land is dry, rich, and well 
cultivated, and 'the midge never did him 
mnch damage.' No wonder that he is the 
great American Apostle of high farming.'' 



A Ton of Hay by ICearare. 

It is a matter of considerable dispute )iow 
much hay in the mow ought to be allowed as a 
ton in weight. In some of the agricultural 
journals figures widely apart are given as cor- 
rect. Some assert that a cube of ten feet 
square is required, or 1000 cubic feet ; while 
others place it as low as six feet square, and 
eight feet deep, or only 288 cubic feet Now, 
both of these cannot be right, neither can any 
measure be fixed upon to hold good under all 
oircumstances. Hay at the bottom of the mow 
will be more solid than at the surface, and 



the whole will be very much affeeted by the 
quantity of grain put on top of it (if any) 
and the depth of the hay. 

But, having occasion to sell a ton of hay in 
my barn, to be sure of the quantity for future 
reference I measured off a space 8 feet square 
on one corner . of the mow, and cut down 7 
feet deep, and found the hay removed weighed 
2,020 lbs., thus making 448 cubic feet, a good 
measure for a ton of average hay ; it was tak- 
en from the surface, upon which 200 dozen of 
good oats had been stored. The hay was 12 
feet deep. 

In this county, when hay is sold in the barn, 
it is generally calculated 892 feet to a ton, 
which I am confident will always fall short. 
On the contrary, 448 is as near the correct 
number as actual trial will give me. — Ex. 



STOCK REGISTER. 



Sheep Hnabandry and its Lnportaiiee to the Loyal 
States. 

It is asserted by parties welHnformed upon 
the subject that no country adapted to " Sheep 
Husbandry " has ever entered into this im- 
portant branch of agriculture without becom- 
ing wealthy. In England — where the annual 
rent of the land is fully equal to the cost of 
the freehold in Illinois or Michigan — the busi- 
ness is carried on to a larger extent and with 
greater profit than in any other part of the 
world. Sixty millions of sheep are clipped in 
the United Kingdom. The fleeces average 
about 5 lb after being wasl\ed, and it is not an 
uncommon thing for a quarter of mutton to 
weigh 60 lb after being dressed. Many of the 
fleeces weigh full 8 lb. It is a common im- 
pression that the English people are more fond 
of beef than of any other animal food. "John 
Bull" and "roast beef" are by many consid- 
ered synonymous terms, but, nevertheless, 
mutton has for the last half century displaced 
beef on the Englishman's table. 

A farmer in England who keeps no sheep 
upon his land is regarded as a poor manager, 
and behind the age. Sheep manure is valued 
at 40c. per head. Instead of importing gua- 
no from a distance of twelve thousand miles, 
at a cost of from sixty to seventy dollars a 
ton, the manure of sheep is obtained at com- 
paratively no expense, and is equally distrib- 
uted over the land. From the discussion of 
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the effect of the ootton famine upon England, 
one woald be led to suppose tliat the manufac- 
ture of ootton goods was the most important 
interest in that country, but Sheep Husbandry 
and woolen manufacturer Tory far surpass it. 

For many years great attention has been 
paid to the growth of sheep best adapted to 
the growth of worsted. It is a singular fact 
that yery few of the most intelligent mer- 
chants in our large cities know precisely what 
constitutes the difference between wool and 
worsted. Worsted is the long fibres of wool 
separated from the short by combing. Until 
within a Tery short period, this process of 
separation was done by hand, at very great 
expense, but within the few past years ma- 
chinery has been constructed which performs 
the work so satisfactorily that a revolution in 
the cost of worsteds has been effected both in 
England and on the Continent. So important 
is the growth of sheep best adapted to the pro- 
duction of worsted considered in England, 
that up to within the last 26 years, it was a 
penal offence to export a Leicester or Cotswold 
sheep from any part of the Kingdom. By 
this means England has monopolized the pro- 
duction of coarse worsteds, and to-day sup- 
plies the world with these fabrics. The im- 
ports of worsted and ootton-and-worsted 
fabrics into the United States this year will 
amount to about $17,867,672. 

The nature of our climate makes worsted 
goods more desirable than any other, and we 
have been for many years the best customers 
England has for this class of goods. The de- 
rangement of industry in the cotton growing 
regions, occasioned by the war, must necessa- 
rily produce a greater demand for worsted 
and woolen fabrics for years to oome, and the 
tariff and high rates for exchange will make 
it profitable hereafter to produce the raw ma- 
terial and the manufactured goods in our own 
country. This subject has attracted the atten- 
tion of capitalists,' and we are informed that a 
company has already been organized in Mas- 
sachusetts with a large capital, for the pur- 
pose of manufacturing worsteds. It is confi- 
dently belieyed that the enterprise will prove 



a success, and that worsted goods will hereaf- 
ter be produced here to compete successfully 
with England or any other part of the world. 
All that is required to make it certain is — 
that th$ 9he€p shall be gr<mn. 

The soil and climate of all our Northwest- 
ern States are admirably adapted to Sheep 
Husbandry, and the farmers of that section 
could not pessibly turn their attention to a 
more profitable branch of agriculture. The 
sheep best adapted to the production of worst- 
ed are the Leicester and Cotswold breeds, and 
can be obtained in Canada to any extent and 
at reasonable prices. The carcasses are large 
and the fieece of long staple, which makes 
these breeds more valuable both for the clip 
and for mutton. In Illinois, and other parts 
of the West, where corn is raised in such quan- 
tities that it is at times used for fuel, the Lei- 
cester and Cotswold sheep would pay a large 
profit to the grower, if raised and fed for the 
mutton alone, leaving out of the account the 
value of the fleece. Corn is a most excellent 
food for fattening sheep, and there is no coun- 
try on earth that can compete with the West 
in its production. 

By looking over the market reports of the 
three cities of Boston, Philadelphia and New 
York, it will be found that the average price 
of first-class mutton Is higher at all times 
than the average price of first-class beef, but 
the largest profit in the growing of sheep in 
our country is realized on the clip. In Cana- 
da, where the Leicester and Cotswold are the 
favorite breeds, the average weight of the 
fleece is full 6 pounds after being washed. It 
is estimated, in all sheep-growing countries, 
that the increase of the flock will fully offset 
the cost of keeping, so that the clip is clear 
profit. In February we predicted that the 
wool clip of the West would bring seventy 
cents a pound. At that time gold was selling 
at a premium of 72 per cent, which made le- 
gal tender notes worth a fraction over 68 cents 
to the dollar. At present gold is at a premi- 
um of about 60 per cent., which makes the 
legal tender note worth 66 J cents to the dol- 
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lar. It will thus be seen that the ourrenoj 
has appreciated about 14 per cent, since Feb- 
ruary, and it will therefore buy 14 per cent, 
more of all commodities, wool included. If 
nothing should occur between now and the 
time the wool clip is brought into market to 
change the value of the legal tender note, we 
think the best clips will range from 60 to 65 
cents a pound. At this price it will pay the 
grower a very handsome profit, and there is 
no question as to there being plenty of buy- 
ers for CTory pound in the country. 

It should be recollected that the apprecia- 
tion of the currency has produced a decline 
in the price of all kinds of merchandize as 
well as wool, so that the wool grower will be 
enabled to purchase, with sixty cents a pound 
for his wool, as much of other commodities as 
he could liaTe purchased in February at sot* 
enty cents a pound. For years past the quan- 
tity of wool manufactured in the United States 
has averaged full 125 million pounds.^ Of 
this quantity not more than one-half has been 
grown here. While we have been exporting, 
grain and provisions to an immense amount, 
we have imported wool from Australia, the 
Cape of Good Hope, South America, China, 
Russia, India, and in short from every other 
quarter of the globe, and are doing so to-day, 
though it is an indisputable fact that no coun- 
try on earth is better Adapted to Sheep Hus- 
bandry than the Northwest. Sfaoald the 
agriculturists neglect to grow a sufficient 
quantity of wheat and corn to supply our 
home demand, it would be regarded as most 
surprising evidence of a lack of enterprise, 
and yet our natural facilities of soil and cli- 
mate are no better for producing corn and 
wheat than they are for the growing of sheep. 
In Australia and the Cape of Good Hope, 
where sheep husbandry is carried on exten- 
sively and at a large profit, the climate is not 
as favorable, the soil is barren, and there is 
no market for mutton, while in the West the 



* Appleton'i Oyolopaedia makcsa a grand mifltak« in its 
calculation for 1860. It says *' the imports were 4,460,668 
pounds.'' The compiler overlooked the ftu;t that this 
amoont was dollars instead of pounds, and represented 
only wool at and under 20c per pound. 



soil is rich, the climate dry and oool, and our 
large cities furnish a ready market for mut- 
ton at higher prices than in London and Paris. 
For years past the people of the West have 
seen the wool buyer running through the coun- 
try eager to contract for wool "on the sheep's 
back." How much more eager will they be in 
the future when the consumption of wool is 
increased fifty per cent, as it is likely to be ? 
Although the population of our country is 
small as compared with older ones, yet it 
should be remembered that we consume more 
than five times as many goods in proportion 
to our numbers as any of the countries of the 
old world. This is owing to the fact that the 
wages of labor are higher and the cost of liv- 
ing cheaper. It is confidently believed that 
the 80 millions of people in the United States 
before the breaking out of the rebellion con- 
sumed more goods than 160 millions of the 
population of any other part of the world. In 
support of this assertion it may be mentioned 
that in Russia a strong able-bodied man re- 
ceives 6 cupicks (equal to four cents of our 
money) for a day's labor pounding stone upon 
the public road. In Prussia laborers receive 
5 silver groschen (equal to 12} cents of our 
money) for a day's labor. In Ireland labor- 
ing men receive about £16 sterling ($75 of 
our money} for one year's serviscs. In Po- 
land a night watchman receives equal to about 
26 cents of our money for guarding the streets 
from 6 o'clock in the evening to 6 in the morn- 
ing. In Germany the women of the middling 
or well-to-do classes rarely ever have more 
than two silk dresses in a lifetime, and the 
laboring classes none. Silks are worn only 
by the nobility and wealthy classes. A team- 
ster in that country with a pair of horses and 
wagon receives for a day's work of himself 
and team one thaler a day (or about 72 eents 
of our money) and pays his own expenses. 

A gentleman who travelled in Germany a 
few years since relates that on one occasion 
he had his attention called to two hearty stout 
girls, who, he was told, had the care of eighty 
cows, and their pay was ten thalers a year, 
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equal to seyen dollars and tventy cents of our 
money. Neither of them had eyer had on ei- 
ther a shoe or a bonnet^ yet they were pictures 
of health, and apparently contented. 

These few facts are belieyed to be fair illus- 
trations of the laboring classes of Earope, 
and will serve to show Uie inability of the 
laboring people to indulge in dress to any- 
thing like the extent that the American peo- 
ple are in the habit of doing, and they ought 
furthermore to he conyincing proof of the 
blessings we enjoy as compared with any oth- 
er people on the face of the earth. 

Our information from the West is to the ef- 
fect that much more attention has been paid 
within the past year to Sheep Husbandry, and 
that the clip of the present year will be larger 
than usual, but we are inclined to belieye that 
our Western farmers do not fully realize the 
immense increase of the demand which will 
be created for the great staple by the cutting 
short of the cotton supply. 

At the breaking out of the rebellion there 
was in the hands of manufacturers, commis- 
sion houses, importers, jobbers and retailers, 
a very large stock of woolen goods, the accu- 
mulation of years. The stock of cotton goods 
was also large, and to work off the surplus of 
both has taken two years. It is believed that 
at present the stocks are limited both ^f cot- 
tons and woolens, as compared with the re- 
quirements of thirty millions of people, and 
that cotton having reached a point nearly as 
high as wool, the demand for the latter must 
necessarily be greatly increased. If we did 
not produce in uie United States more than 
half the wool used by manufacturers before 
the commencement of the war, and when cot- 
ton was abundant at ten cents a pound, is it 
not reasonable to suppose that we could double 
the production profitably now, when cotton is 
at 65 cents a pound and when there is sound 
reason for believing that it will not for years 
to come, whether the War is prolonged or not, 
rule at less than twenty-five cents a pound ? 
We have at present in the loyal states twenty- 
five millions of sheep, and we believe that this 



number could be doubled without producing a 
sufficient quantity of wool and mutton to sup- 
ply the demand for the next five years. 

There is im mystery Aabout Sheep Husband- 
ry. All that is required to conduct the busi- 
ness successfully is the exercise of plain 
common sense, which dictates that all domes- 
tic animals (and sheep in particular,) to thrive 
well, require to be well fed, to have plenty of 
room, and to be well protected Arom storms. 
The recent repulse of the Army of the Poto- 
mac is calculated to prolong the war, to put 
further off the renewal of the cotton supply, 
and to make necessary the call for half a mil- 
lion men. II will furthermore necessarily in- 
crease the issue of Government currency. All 
these influences will tend to increase the de- 
mand for wool and to enhance the price. In 
February we advised the Western farmers to 
buy every sheep that their means would admit 
of, and to sell none, nor kill any, except the 
aged. Wo would renew that advice, with the 
addition that they import the Leicester and 
Cotswold breeds fh>m Canada as largely as 
possible. — EconomitL 



To Relikvb Muscular Pain in Horsss. — 
The Datura Stramonium, or thorn apple plant, 
is a very excellent remedy, as an external ap- 
plication, for the treatment of muscular pain, 
ligamentary lameness, sprain of the fetlock, 
&c. It is a remedy of great efficacy in chron- 
ic pains and inflammatory tumors. Four os. 
of the plant, to one pint of boiling water, are 
the proportions. When cool, the parts are to 
be bathed often ; when practicable, a flannel 
is to be saturated with the fluid, and bounct 
on the affected parts, the whole to be covered 
with oiled silk. 

The above is from an exchange. Medical 
works state that stramonium as an outward 
application allays pain. It is used to make a 
salve by macerating it in hot lard, then strain- 
ing it. It is applied to burns, scalds, and is 
used for piles and bruises. The thorn apple is 
a deadly poison. — Scientific American. 



___ The Scottish Affrieulturist says: — "An 
animal possessed of a broad, full, capacious 
skull, with strong, evenly bent, deflective 
horns, will be found to have a thick neck at 
the base, wide throat, and strong nervous sys- 
tem, while one with long, narrow, contracted 
skull, and puny, abruptly bent horns, will be 
characterized by weakness, wildness and slow- 
ness to fatten.'' 
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Fi^ttoning Swine. 



On eyerj farm there are articles which may 
be made useful in fattening swine, if taken 
in season, but which if not so taken will be 
totally lost. Of these ftwe may mention sum- 
mer apples, and <^ wind-falls " of the late 
kinds. Later in the season, pumpkins may 
be used to adrantage. September is a good 
month for fattening swine, the temperature 
being generally neither too hot nor too cold. 
The same quantity of food will produce much 
more pork now than in December. Besides, 
it is much more conrenient and every way 
better to feed out such articles as we have 
named before cold weather comes and renders 
them liable to be injured by frost. 

Summer squashes, if cooked, will fatten 
hogs Tery fast. Many people who have used 
them consider them as profitable a crop for 
summer and early autumn feeding as can be 
grown. They are easily raised, and a large 
yield can be obtained on almost any soil, with 
a moderate quantity of manure. If the crop 
is properly managed, the Tines will produce a 
regular supply for a long time. It is b^st to 
take off the squashes when they have reached 
their full size, but before the outer portion be- 
comes hard. Hogs will seldom eat them raw 
to much extent, but by steaming or boiling 
they are made palatable, and by mixing with 
them, while hot, some meal or shorts, a dish is 
formed of which the animals are very fond, 
and on which they will thrive well. 

In regard to apples much has been said in 
regard to their value as food for animals, es- 
pecially for fattening swine. Various exper- 
iments indicate that when cooked, they are 
worth nearly or quite as much as potatoes for 
this purpose. Hogs will eat ripe, palatable 
apples raw, in considerable quantities; but 
they will not eat those which are hard, espe- 
cially acid ones, to much extent. It is some- 
what so with the human family. If we eat 
apples or pears raw, we want them fully ripe 
^nd mellow ; but for baking, or cooking in 
other ways, we frequently use those which are 
not fully ripe. Hence apples which are too 
hard to be fed to swine raw, may be given to 
them in a cooked state with advantage It 
would probably be an object to save in this 
way many of the winter apples which are 
now falling from the trees. Most New Eng- 
land farmers are in the practice of cooking 
potatoes for hogs, and the same apparatus 
which is used for this purpose will answer for 
apples and other articles. 

Several years ago, the late Payne ^yingate, 
of Hallo well, Me., made some interesting ex- 
periments in regard to the value of apples as 
compared with potatoes for fattening swine. 
We have not this report at hand, but have a 
pretty distinct recollection of its principal 
points, which are as follows : . he took two 
shoats, in the month of September, and fed 



them an equal length of time on apples and 
potatoes, alternately, giving equal quantities 
of each article in the same period, and weigh- 
ing the animals at each change of food. The 
potatoes and apples were boiled, and an equal 
quantity of meal was mixed with them, stir- 
ring it while the mess was hot. After a trial 
of several weeks, the gain of the pigs was 
found to be slightly in favor of the apples. 
The apples were a mixture of sour and sweet 
— mostly sour — being principally wind-falU 
of winter varieties. 

Considerable use may be made of apples 
for feeding swine, the present autumn, thus 
saving potatoes which will keep through the 
winter, and also saving the corn which will 
keep any length of time. — Boston Cultivalor. 

♦ 

Large Fleece. 

Mr. Hiram Taylor, of Sugar Creek, Wal- 
worth county, Wis., the 3d day of June, shear- 
ed a full blooded Spanish buck, aged two 
years, the fleece weighing 22 lbs. This splen- 
did buck is called Young Champion of the 
West, and is owned by Hiram Taylor & Co., 
Sugar Creek. He was raised by J. T. Stiok- 
ney, Vermont, and is probably as good a young 
buck as is to be found anywhere. The clip 
above mentioned is one year and six day's 
growth. 

Mr. Taylor also reports the weight of his 
clip as follows: ninety fleeces, the average 
weight being seven pounds— no fleece going 
below five pounds. We call this hard to beat. 



FreYsntiye of Hog GhoUra. 

A correspondent asks us for a remedy for 
hog cholera We have seen a good many re- 
medies proposed, but they seldom cure in all 
cases. Prof. J. B. Turner, of Illinois, a gen- 
tleman in whom we plaoe oonMence, contrib- 
utes the following preventive of hog cholera 
to the Frairie Farmer : 

Take 1 peek of ashes, 4 lbs. of salt, 1 lb. of 
black antimony, 7 lbs. of copperas, 1 lb. of 
sulphur, i or J lb. of saltpetre ; pound the in- 
gredients fine and mix them well, and keep 
them constantly in a trough by themselves, 
and each hog will eat what he needs of the 
medicine from day to day. If predisposed to 
cholera, they will eat it much more freely than 
if wholly well; and at such times the expense 
will be considerable. If, through any cause, 
a hog gets down, pour down him or induce 
him to drink in slops one gill of coal oil per 
day, till he dies or recovers. 
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Sheep-Balling in KbuiMOta. 

J. W. Hott: — Partly from the timely adviee 
given in the Fakxsr we were induced to buy 
a small flock of common sheep one year and a 
half ago. I bought seven for twenty-one dol- 
lars. Only four were ewes; they brought 
eight lambs. Soon after lambing one ewe 
died, apparently from water around the heart, 
the heart-case being full of it, one of her 
lambs also died at the same time 

From the seven I got thirty-seven and one 
fourth pounds of unwashed wool. The first 
of October dogs killed one lamb, that had three 
and one-half pounds of washed wool. This 
year I got nine lambs — lost two. 

Notwithstanding these losses, I now have a 
flock of nineteen, old and young. This year 
the six old ones and six yearlings sheared 
sixty-nine and three-fourths pounds of wash- 
ed wool ; one unsound one lost half or more 
of her wool in February, so that she sheared 
only 2^ pounds each year ; this is a fraction 
over six pounds each for the eleven sound 
ones. Who says keeping dogs pays as well ? 

I attribute the gain in wool principally to 
better keeping. Having plenty of timothy 
pasture after wild grass failed, they came in- 
to the winter yard, the Ist of December, as fat 
at I ever expect to see grass-fed sheep. Then 
with warm sheds, plenty of hay and water, 
and one and sometimes two ears of corn each, 
a day, they kept fat till spring, but in Febru- 
ary of each year they shed considerable wool. 

Before next winter begins I would like the 
best advice I can get, through the Farmer, 
for feeding and sheltering sheep so as to keep 
them fat without shedding wool. 

Minnesota is admirably adapted to sheep- 
raising, and farmers are beginning to see 
their interests in this direction, — and also the 
number of doga in their neighborhood. 

W. P. Underwood. 
RiCHUND, Minn., July 18, 1SC3. 



Balls op Hair m the Stomach — ^The Trith 
Farmer 9 OazetU states that balls of hair or 
wool in the stomachs of calves and lambs can 
be dissolved by giving the animal a teaspoon- 
ful of soda in water, twice or thrioe a day. 



Sheep and WooL 

Mr. Editor: — As there has been for the 
last year much excitement upon the subject of 
sheep and wool growing, I wish to say a few 
words in regard to what my sheep have done, 
and then let every intelligent farmer judge if 
they do not pay as well or better than other 
branches of farming. , 

In the fall of 1860 I brought from Vermont 
74 full blood Spanish Merino sheep — the best 
I could get from some of the choicest flocks. 
Since that time I have purchased- from Ver- 
mont 27 more, making 100. From that flock 
and their increase I have sold bucks to the 
value of $G22, ewes to the amount of $278, 
and wool $684, making in all $1484 ,* and I have 
yet on hand my this year's clip of wool, 924 
lbs., and 128 sheep of the best end of my 
flock ; being, aside from what I have sold, an 
increase of 28 sheep above the original num- 
ber, besides my last spring lambs, 47 in num- 
ber. 

My sheep are heavy shearers, as facts will 
show. I have a buck lamb, 14 months old, 
from which I clipped 18 lbs. 12 oz. of long, 
beautiful wool. His weight was 78 lbs., being 
one pound of wool to 6X pounds of carcass. 
Some object to the Spanish Merino on aocount 
of their small size, but is it not better to get 
large fleeces from small sheep than to furnish 
from 25 to 60 per cent, extra feed for large 
sheep and get no more wool? I also sold a 
buck lamb to one of neighbors, Mr. Brown, 
which sheared, at the same age, 18^ tbs., and 
I have several other lambs which sheared from 
10 to 11 i njs. each. The 128 sheep, as I said 
above, sheared 924 lbs. of clean, washed wool, 
making an average of 7 A lbs. per head — 100 
of which sheared 800 lbs ; forty-two ewes of 
the 100 went 7 j lbs., and 28 of said ewes av- 
eraged 8} lbs. per head. My sheep were all 
washed as clean as could be in clear running 
water, after being well soaked in a long rain, 
except some 8 or 10. My sheep have only oc- 
cupied, at most, 89 acres of land, as follows : 
26 acres for pasture, 10 for hay, and 4 to raise 
their grain. 
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Now, brother farmers, what branch of agri- 
culture pajs better than this ? A Jones. 

LXEDS CZ9TXS, Colombia Ck>., Wis., Aug. 4, 1863. 
Remaeks. — The above ia certainly a fine 
show of figures, and will hardly failto make 
more than one farmer who has no sheep wish 
he had about 2,000 of the same sort. But one 
item is omitted, to wit : the original cost of the 
flock. If the 100 did not cost a very extrava. 
gant sum, the speculation was, beyond all 
question, a good one. We have received sev- 
eral samples of the wool clipped this year by 
Mr. Jones, all of a very superior quality. 
Such examples are worthy of imitation. — Ed. 



W«rmB in the Head of Sheep. 

Mr. B. S. Farnham, of this town, left at our 
offiee one day last week the head of a sheep 
that had died from worms in the head. It was 
a sheep eight years old, and was noticed to be 
unwell but a few days before it died. As this 
is a common disease in flocks we will give a 
brief diagnosis of it. 

Oaute. — ^The worm is the maggot of the 
sheep-fly, which deposits its eggs in the nos^ 
trils of the sheep during the month of August, 
where they usually remain until the warm 
weather of spring, when they are loosened, 
and ejected through the nostrils bv the action 
of sneezing. As soon as they fall they crawl 
into the straw or manure and pass their chry- 
salis state, until they become a fly, when they 
are ready to propagate a new progeny. 

Symptoms. — Frequent sneezing and running 
at the nose, with an appearance of stupidity. 
After sneezing the sheep will frequently turn 
the nose on one side, then on the other, with 
the head inclined downward. 

Treatment — Prevention is better than cure. 
Remedies for the former are : tar applied to 
the nose when at pasture ; plowing furrows 
in the pasture for them to protect their nos- 
trils from the invasion of the fly by placing 
them in the fresh earth. Remedies for the lat- 
ter: fumigating the animal with brimstone, 
and applying spirits of turpentine to the nose 
and nostrils. Young sheep are rarely troub- 
led with them. 

Bloody Milk. — A subscriber says he has a 
heifer that gives bloody milk, and he wants to 
know what will cure the trouble. The animal 
is probably affected with what is called gar- 
get. Give her a tablespoonful of nitre, in 
meal or bran, every other day for a week. Or 
give her a few slices of poke or garget root. 
A pieoe as large as a man's finger may be put 
between two halves of a potato and presented 
to the auimal's mouth. Give two such pieces 
at once, and repeat the dose every other day 
for a week. — Boston Cultivator, 



Scours £h Lambs. — A writer in the Uark 
Lane Express thinks the great cause of scoar 
in lambs is their being placed in pastures for- 
merly heavily stocked with sheep. As a pre- 
ventive, keep them off such pastures ; cure — 
give them a new range often, and feed with 
corn and oil-oike well salted. 



Slabbers in Hsrses. — Green burdock leaves 
will, it is said, cure the slabbers in a horse in 
fifteen minutes, if he will eat them ; and usu- 
ally a horse troubled in that way will eat 
them. 



Fatt£NIMu Cattle. — In fattening your cat- 
tle see to it that they get their food regularly, 
and just enough to satisfy the cravings of 
hunger fully, as cattle that are overfed until 
they are foundered will bo seriously injured 
by such over-feeding. 



THE BEE-KEEPER. 



BMbhrw. 

The kinds of hives in use are so numerous 
that the inexperienced bee keeper is perplexed 
to know which one to choose. The origina- 
tors all claim some special advantages and 
peculiarities belonging exclusively to their 
inventions. How shall a man know how to 
choose the best from the numerous candidates 
before the public V 

We answer that it is impossible to do it (ex- 
cept by accident) unless he first makes him- 
self acquainted wit^ the natural habits and 
traits of the honey bee. If we first under- 
stand their wants and peculiarities, then we 
stand a better chance of choosing such a hive 
as is best adapted to their nature and our 
wants. If we " go it blind," we are pretty 
sure to throw our money and time away, and 
lose our bees. Our bees may not run out im- 
mediately, but are pretty sure to do so sooner 
or later. Then we come to the conclusion that 
it is not our ^<luck'' to succeed in beekeep- 
ing. But Uiek had nothing to do with it. It 
was ignorance^ followed by mismanagement. 
That was what was the matter. 

Before any one engages in bee keeping, let 
him peruse carefully some good work or trea- 
tise on the honey bee. Quinby's Mysteries qf 
Bee Keeping is a plain, practical, common-sense 
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manuftl. It ought to be in the hands of every 
one who owna, or intends to own, a hire of 
bees. It is a standard work. Langetroth's 
Sioe and Honey Bee is another excellent trea- 
tise — ^perhaps the most scientiilo of the two, 
but not quite so well adapted to everybody's 
comprehension. With the knowledge gained 
from these two works, no one need be badly 
gulled by traTelling agents, or owners and in- 
ventors of patent dividing, artificial-swarm- 
ing, anti-moth, honey-persuading hives. 

L. L. FxiBcniLV. 

BoLUNQ Prairie, July 27, ISSS. 



September Kaaagement. 

In some sections of the country, where fall 
blossoms abound, bees will find pasturage 
during a eonsiderable portion of this month *, 
and though much of the honey they now gath- 
er is less palatable than that collected at an 
earlier period, it will answer well for their 
own subsistence in the coming winter. But 
their accumulations derived from honey-dews 
on evergreens generally prove injurious to 
the stocK. This honey is of a very inferior 
quality, and cannot be properly purified by 
the bees, because of the lateness of the season 
at which it is gathered ; and as it, for the 
most part, remains unsealed in the cells, it is 
apt to become acid and produce disease, if the 
bees happen to be long confined by the sever- 
ity of the winter, or the inclemency of the 
weather. Besides this, when tempted to fly, 
by the occurrence of such honey-dews at so 
late a period, many bees will be lost by be- 
coming entangled in the webs of spiders, or 
be destroyed by hornets, which now eagerly 
watch for, catch and devour them. 

Towards the close of the month the colonies 
usually contain very little brood; find, if kept 
in common hiyes, the bees of such as are not 
intended to be wintered as independent stocks, 
may now be driyen out and given to the best 
provisioned standards. The stores and combs 
may either be appropriated at once, or reserv- 
ed in the hive for spring use, to receive the 
earliest swarms. Where movable-comb hives 
are used, it is unnecessary to defer these op- 
erations to so late a period, as the combs still 
containing brood may at any time be trans- 
ferred to the hives intended to be wintered, 
and colonies can be united without producing 
much commotion among the bees. Such colo- 
nies only as are in a healthy condition, have 
a young and fertile queen, and ample s|ores 
of honey and pollen, should be wintered. The 
attempt to carry feeble stocks through the 
winter will almost invariably end in disap- 
pointment, besides being attended with con- 
tinual vexation of spirit. The making of 



artificial colonies, properly employed, is of 
incalculable importance in bee culture, main- 
ly because we can thereby always seoare a 
supply of young and vigorous queens, but it 
becomes ruinous to an apiary when the bee- 
keeper multiplies stocks injudiciously and in- 
ordinately, and then undertakes to winter his 
feeble and ill-provisioned colonies. None 
should be reserved for wintering but such as 
have at least twelve pounds (nett) of sealed 
honey on the first of October, and have sound 
clean combs, a healthy vigorous queen, and 
bees enough to cover five or six combs when 
clustered on them in the evening. All that 
fall below this standard should be broken up, 
adding the bees to other stocks, and using the 
stores for further provisioning the weaker of 
those retained. The poorer the season was, 
the more care should be taken to unite and 
strengthen the colonies in the fall. All the 
good, new and clear combs obtained by t^ese 
operations should be carefully preserved for 
spring use— they will *^ come in to play" when 
hiving early swarms or making artificial col- 
onies. These, if supplied duly with good 
empty comb, will, in three or four weeks, be 
quite as valuable as an old stock whose feeble- 
ness exacted much attention and constant 
care during the winter. He who is in the hab- 
it of wintering weak colonies must never ex- 
pect to become a prosperous beekeeper. He 
will have trouble during the winter, and with 
all bis watchfulness will lose some stocks; 
those whioh survive will make slow progress 
in the spring, be lagcards during the summer 
and, instead of yielding him some surplus 
honey in the fall, will probably need renewed 
nursing. 

Even if after a favorable season, it be found 
that all the colonies in an apiary have secured 
sufficient supplies, it will not be advisable to 
winter them all. Among them there will prob- 
ably be some whose queens are old and de- 
crepid. Should these chance to suryive till 
spring, the number of eggs laid by them would 
be too small to replenish the population of 
their respective hives adequately and early. 
Such had better be disposed of in the fall. If 
the hives contain good combs and a sufficiency 
of stores, the superannuated queens should 
be removed and replaced by a young one from 
a colony not so well prepared in other respects 
to pass the winter safely. Italian queens may 
at this time be more conveniently introduced 
into common colonies than at almost any oth- 
er period. There being now but little brood 
in the oombs, the workers are less disposed to 
build royal cells after the removal of the old 
queen; and the Italian queen may, without 
disadvantage, be kept confined in a cage for 
a week or longer, till the bees have become 
entirely willing to accept her. Queens may 
likewise be used whose genuineness has been 
previously ascertained or fully tested. 

Those who still practice the old mode of tak- 
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ing surpluB stores from the eolonies, by ont- 
ting out a portion of the combs containing 
sealed honey, must deal liberally with their 
bees — allowing them to retain a fall sufficien- 
cy for their support, so situated as to protect 
them from the sererity of the weather, and 
being likewise conyeniently accessible, from 
time to time as needed. It is better that the 
bees should hare more than enough, than to 
rely on spring feeding, should their supplies 
fall short. 

Colonies which still retain their drones at 
the close of this month, are usually queenless. 
The population of such is almost inrariably 
much reduced and composed of old bees ex- 
clusively, which are not well qualified to en- 
dure the rigors of winter. The proper course 
is to break them up and appropriate the hon- 
ey. The combs of such stocks generally con- 
tain large quantities of pollen, and should 
therefore be preserved till the close of winter. 
Then they may profitably be given to young 
stocks of the previous year, which are rarely 
well supplied with that article. — Bee Journal. 



THE HORTICULTURIST. 
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Hardy Fruit Trees. 

A correspondent last month inquires for 
hardy Wisconsin fruit. I have inquired scores 
of times of those who own orchards bearing 
from ten to two and three hundred bushels of 
fruit. The answer has been, nine times out 
of ten, <* don't know. The labels I never paid 
any attention to. I bought a lot of a man 
who came along selling trees. Some had la- 
bels and some had none; but I hadn't time to 
bother; so I set them out; some lived, some 
died — so I don't know anything about what 
sorts I have got." 

Is it any wonder that fruit raising has been 
considered uncertain and hazardous in this 
State? It would be just as sensible for a man 
to plant his field with seed corn of unknown 
variety, trusting to luck for its prolificness 
and adaptability to our climate and soil, as it 
would be to set out an orchard, without know- 
ing whether he i^ setting summer, fall, win- 
ter fruit, crabs, bitter-sweets, or the beet qual- 
ity of hardy fruit. How is a man going to 
know with what to refill the spaces left vacant 
in his orchard, if he don't know what varie- 
ties have winter-killed, or what varieties have 



proved thrifty and hardy? The only way 
left, if there is no record, is to play the same 
"game" over again. He may do this a life- 
time if he does not chance to hit the nail on 
the head and replace with ihe right aorta. 

Farmers begin to see the folly of such slip- 
shod management. One farmer, when his 
trees begin to bear, finds them nearly or quite 
all sumifier and fall varieties. They must be 
soon consumed or marketed, or they perish. 
Another finds his all late winter apples. 
While others are enjoying their early fruit he 
can sit with his mouth watering, and ponder 
over his folly. Farmers, be entreated to be 
more careAil of the selection and record of 
the varieties you plant. It is not only for 
your individual interest, but for the benefit of 
the whole community. If an orchard is worth 
planting, it is worth while to spend a little 
extra time and do it up right. It doritpay U> 
do things by heUvet. 

As the result of experience, Geo. J. Kellogg, 
of the Belle Cottage Nurseries, at Janeeville, 
gives us the following lists : 

Summer Varieties of Apples. — ^Rcd Astra- 
chan, Carolina Red June, Keswick Codlin, 
William's Favorite or Early Washington, St. 
Lawrence, Augustin Sweet. 

Fall Varieties.—FzW Queen, Snow, Lowell, 
Autumn Strawberry, Nonpareil, Fall Stripe, 
Fall Wine. 

Winter Varieties. — Talman Sweet, English 
Qolden Kusset, Perry and Barrett Russet, 
Northern Spy, Yellow Belleflower, Willow 
Twig, Jonathan, Rawle*s Janettc, White Win- 
ter Pearmain, Red Romanite, Winter Winesap, 
Westfield Seeknofurther, Limber Twig, Pomme 
Gris, Fulton, Roman Stem. 

The Maiden Blush is a fall apple, regarded 
with much favor hero. It seems to be perfect- 
ly hardy, very prolific. Quality good, sise 
medium. I have never seen more vigorous, 
thslfty and hardy trees anywhere than many 
specimens of the Talman Sweet growing in 
this and Jefferson county. 

L. L. Faihchild. 

RoLLiVQ PftAiftii Dodge Go., Wit. 
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8ALPIGU)(MZtl. 

Pnltj Flowtn* 

A f«w more that deaerre universal cultiya- 
iion. The Phloxes are all beautiful and we 
are glad to see they are becoming so oommon 
in the gardens of toir n and country. Always 
Tcry pretty, they have been very much im- 
proved of late by skillful cultivation, so that 



they now embrace all shades of color 
from pure white to dark purple. Some 
of the varieties are beautifully '* eyed,*^ 
others brilliantly striped. They bloom 
continually through the season, and con- 
stitute a very attractive feature of the 
garden. 

The out herewith presented to our read, 
era represents the species known as 
Dnnnmondii, 

THE SALPI0L0SSI8. 

Here we have another class of highly 
ornamental plants, blooming throughout 
the season, and very attractive, not only 
by reason of the form and texture of the 
flower, bat likewise for the many beauti- 
ful shades and markings, including white, 
yellow, scarlet, crimson, blue, &c., splash- 
ed and marbled in the most varied and 

beautiful manner. 

•-♦•• 

Rules for Window Plants. — Watering 
— practice tells the eye whether or not 
required. The collar of the plant shows 
it. Better still, knock at the pot. If it 
sounds hollow, water ; if it gives a muf- 
fled sound, don't. 

Watering when not required sours the 
earth, and the fibres of the root will rot. 
To correct sourness, pour hot water — iO 
or 60 degrees Reaumur — if that won't do, 
repot. 

Worse than too often watering is too 
seldom watering. Once neglected, water 
little and often till normal health is re- 
stored. 

In warm days, the surface may appear 
moist and the root may be dry ; plunge in 
water. 

Water in the morning in preference, with 
rain or river water. 

Let the water be of equal temperature witb 
the air; the plant should be kept ftrom gas; 
keep the soil loose. — From the German. 
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Throo Long-Keeping Apples. 

Red Rohan ite. 

Stx. (jrilpin^ Carthotue, Small Romanite. 

An old variety from Virginia, and though , 
not of very good flavor, by reason of the many ' 
good qualities of tree and fruit, has become i 
very popular in the West. 

The tree is a good grower, very hafdy, and 
uniformly productive; fruit of medium size, 
roundish oblong, smooth, fair and handsome; 
color, deep red on yellow ground ; flesh, yel- 
lowish, firm, juicy ; an excellent cider apple, 
and in spring becomes fender and good for 
eating ; may be kept a year. 

In passing through Milwaukee the middle 
of last month (June) we observed this apple 
for sale at the fruit stores, nicely colored, 
sound and fresh, dealers paying $1 75 per 
bushel for them. 

FIKK, 

A seedling of Perry county, Ohio. Tree is 
a fine vigorous, upright grower, very hardy, 
an annual bearer and exceedingly productive. 
(The original tree has produced forty bushels 
of picked fruit in a season.) 

Fruit, medium size, round, flattened; skin 
dull green becoming yellow as it ripens, with 
a slight brownish blush ; very uniform, fair, 
smooth and handsome ; flesh, white, juicy, mild 
Bubaoid flavor. In use from April to midsum- 
mer — and will keep a yea^, retaining its 
juiciness beyond most long keepers. 

It wus first exhibited at the Ohio Fruit Orow< 
ers' Convention in 1847. Its resemblance to 
the Tewksbury Winter Blush was so striking 
that it was deemed by the Convention iden- 
tical. In 1854 it received the first premium 
on Seedlings at the Ohio State Fair. 

On several occasions fruit of two seasons 
has been on exhibition at the same time. Like 
the Romanite it is also a good cider apple. 

STABK. 

From Delaware county, Ohio Tree is a 
strong handsome grower, very productive; 
ttrniy large, roundish obUque ; color, greenish 
•triped and splashed with crimson and red, 
oovered with fine dots, always fair and very 
uniform in size and shape; flesh, yellowish 



white, rather coarse, juicy, very mild subacid, 
almost sweet; in use from mid-winter into 
spring. Valuable as a market variety. 

A. O. Han FORD. 

Coi.UMiif'8. 0., July, 1863. 



Bipening of Fmiti. 



We see everywhere around us numbers of 
excellent practitioners of the horticultural art 
stripping their vines of foliage to 'Met in the 
sun and air to ripen the fruit," and if there 
is one spot on the ground more sunny and ex- 
posed "to the air" than another, that spot 
they are sure to select for some apricot or 
choice fruit that they particularly value. 

It seems to be forgotten that fruit ripening 
is in the main u vital process. Chemical ac- 
tion is of course essential to it; but it is de- 
pendent on vegetable life. This vitality is 
maintained by well developed and healthy fo- 
liage, and this is again dependent on the gen- 
eral health of the plant. 

All pruning is more or less detrimental to 
the general health of the tree. Winter prun- 
ing or summer pruning, Ahe effect is the same. 
Pruning is but a compromise. To gain a great 
object we sacrifice small advantages. In 
pruning that sacrifice is drawn from general 
health. We break oiff a strong shoot while 
green or succulent, that it may not rob a weak- 
er one below ; or we shorten a weak shoot in 
winter that it may push stronger next season. 
Here we gain desired advantages, bnt the vi- 
tal force receives a shock. The more severely 
we pursue this course the more we perceive 
the shock, till, as is well known, we can take 
off leaves or shoots enough to utterly destroy 
the life of a tree. We prune trees at trans- 
planting, just as we would cut off a man's 
leg; not because the tree likes pruning, or 
that amputation is a peculiarly pleasing opei^ 
ation, but as a part of that system of compen- 
sation which nature demands for broken limbs 
and broken laws. We gain an advantage but 
with a permanent loss. 

Men like to deal with aphorisms. It is ea- 
sier to follow a rule than to understand the 
reasoning; so if we tell a child to "take care 
of the pence and the pounds will take care of 
themselves," it will be more likely to be eco- 
nomical than if we read it a long homily on 
the reasons therefor. So we shall, perhaps, 
be more generally understood if we reduce all 
we have said to this, "take care of the leaves 
and the fruits will take care of themselves." 

If we go into a dense wood, where the grape 
vine never knew the gardener's knife, and see 
the -vine in its massiness of foliage, ambling 
over bushes and trees, in dells or ravineH, and 
where the sun's direct light never shines, our 
"sun and light" friends will expect to see 
green and unripe grapes ; yet no enraptured 
poet ever dwelt with more pleasure on **Uie 
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dark black orbs " of his fair angel, than the 
genaine lover of good fruit may dwell on the 
dark black orbs hanging in the wildest luxu- 
riance from these extremely healthy but sun- 
forsaken vines . 

When your gooseberry leaves fall off by 
mildew, the grape leaves by hail, or the pear 
leaves by blight, do you have gooseberrieSi 
grapes or pears? We need scarcely answer; 
and yet the same persons, who know they do 
not got good fruit under these misfortunes, by 
their very systems of pruning, " which lets in 
the sun and air," are really working to the 
same unsatisfactory end. 

<^Take care of the leaves and the fruits will 
take care of themselves." Mr. Buist clearly 
showed this in an article he contributed to an 
early vol a mo of the Gardener's Monthly, He 
set a novice to shorten in some shoots in his 
vinery, and before he .saw him again, he had 
a few vines nearly stripped of their foliage. 
These vines had badly colored grapes. They 
never had before, nor had the rest of the 
grapes from the point where the defoliating 
operation ceased. 

"Take care of the leaves and the fruits will 
take care of themselves." Long before Mr. 
Buist's article ever saw these pages, a few 
acute gardeners were well aware of the im- 
portance of the maxim. If they wanted grapes 
to color "very particularly " well, they shaded 
the vinery a week before the fruit ripened ; 
<*for," said they, "too strong a sunlight has a 
tendency to ripen leaves, and at soon as they 
ripen they are no Ioniser of any service to the 
fruit. The longer we keep our leaves healthy 
the darker and better the fruit." — Gardener's 
Monthly, 



TwvlYO Bert VarMM of Fmuv fbr Xarket Oulti- 
▼atLoa 

At a meeting of the Worcester (Mass.) Hor- 
ticultural Society a committee appointed to 
prepare a list of eight varieties of the pear, 
such as they themselves would recommend as 
best for market cultivation, statiiig whether 
on pear or quince, and the soil adapted to each 
variety, unanimously agreed to recommend 
the following eight pears, which are number- 
ed in the order of their ripening, P. meaning 
pear roots, Q. quince roots : 

1. Eostiezer. P. 
> 2. Bartlett. P. 

3. Flemish Beauty. P. 

4. Paradise d'Automne. P. 

6. liOuise Bonne de Je^ey. Q. 

6. 8eekel. P. 

7. Buchesse. Q. 

8. Beaurre d'Anjou. P. or Q. 



For four more varieties, making a doien 
market pears, the committee would add four 
autumn pears, nnmbered as they come Into 
eating, viz : 

1. Buffum. P. 

2. Fulton. P. 

8. Beurre Bosc. P. 

4. Marie Louise. P. 

The committee could not undertake to re- 
port in regard to the soil and cultivation spe- 
cially adapted to each variety of the fihiits 
above recommended. They would, however, 
state, in a general way, the conditions which 
they consider essential to the successful culti- 
vation of nearly all pears. These are: 

1. High cultivation ; espeeially of certain 
varieties, as the Seckel, &c. 

2. Very deep tillage. 

8. Underdraining, wherever the subsoil is 
clay, hardpan or retentive in its character. 

4. Thinning out of the fruit wherever there 
is a tendency to overbearing. 

5. Protection fiwm the wind. This is very 
important. The protectioa may be a high wall 
or board fenoe, or belt of evergreen trees, 
which, where the room can be afforded, is, 
perhaps, the best of all, being at once useful 
and ornamental. 

[All of which we fully endorse. — Cor. Ed.] 

At the same meeting it was stated that a 

tree of the Buffum, belonging to Mr. Edward 

Earle, has produced fruit to the average value 

of $23 per annum for the last ten years. 



BfiGOiMo Seeds. — How many of our readers 
are in the habit of annually begging or buy- 
ing all their garden seeds? We know of 
some,' and as human nature is about the same 
in all localities, it is presumed that the num- 
ber of those who prefer to beg rather than 
take a little trouble on their own behalf, is 
not so small as it ought to be. Come, neigh- 
bor Shiftless, and Mrs. Slack, have a little 
more ambition, and never henceforth be i^ilty 
of planting seeds which you ought to have 
produced and saved for yourselves. 
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Why not Grow Kore Flvmt! 

It has been in our mind many times to urge 
upon the farmers of Wisconsin more attention 
to t&e cultiyation of the Plum. True, in some 
localities, it is liable to attacks from its spe- 
cial enemyi the curculio. But almost every 
other fruit has its foes likewise, and there is 
scarcely one of the larger class that does not 
suffer more than this one. 

Several fcood reasons stand in its favor: 

1. It is a delicious and wholesome fruit. 

2. It is easily produced, and In quantities 
which make its production economical. 



8. It is more easily preserved than several 
of the other fruits, requiring neither paring 
nOr coring 

4. The trees are hardy, do not require cul- 
tivation after being well established, as do 
the apple, the pear, and most other fruits. In- 
deed they succeed better and produce better 
fruit in a hard trodden soil, and may, hence, 
have their place in the pig and chicken yard, 
thus economizing space. 

5. If well managed, the plum orchard will 
yield a larger return in money for the space 
occupied, than many others. 
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This artiole has been suggested at this par- 
ticular tim^e by a magnificent crop of plums 
lately examined in the well-ordered and pro- 
lific grounds of our esteemed fi-iend, Mr. H. 
W. Hayes, of Palmyra. In his gardens plums 
are only one of a large family of fruits grown, 
and they receiTC comparatively little atten- 
tion; and yet the profit in luxury and money 
which they yield is really surprising. Stand- 
ing here and there, scarcely obseryed at first 
glance, and seeming to occupy no spaoe at all, 
these trees will yield this year not less than 
80 busliels of superior plums. Clustered by 
the hundred upon the slender branches, they 
were a temptation while yet green, and made 
the mouth water most decidedly {n prospect 
of the ripe fruit, green, purple, and gold. 

Among the favorite varieties is the Imperial 
Gage, illustrated on the adjoining page. El- 
liott says: — "As a market variety it is far 
superior to Qreen Qage and hardly surpassed 
by any other plnm. Fruit above medium, 
oval ; skin at first pale green with a white 
bloom, becoming yellowish green, rich, spright- 
ly flavor. • • Season, first September." 

Hooper styles it " a fine market variety ; 
very rich stewed, in pies, or preserved." 

Wisconsin fruit-growers speak highly of it, 
and surely nobody could speak ill of it after 
tasting such specimens as now lie in magnifi- 
cent clusters on the table of our sanctum. 



Cultivating Orehards. 

An Illinois correspondent of the Hortieul- 
turitty refen:ing to an article in a previous 
number in which the writer takes the ground 
that it is injurious to an orchard to plow the 
ground after the trees are planted, says : — 
"This idea is so at variance with our Western 
notions of orchard culture that I would like 
some explanation. My own rule has been to 
put in the plow as deep as I could, and never 
mind if it did break some of the roots of the 
trees ; they seem to grow all the better for it 
If it injures trees to plow among their roots, 
is it not bad practice to plow at all when there 
is any crop in the ground ? We plow corn 
when the roots interlace across the rows, and 



the more we plow it the faster it grows, and 
the bigger the ears get. H it a matter of opin- 
ion merely, or a difference of soil and climate, 
or what is the matter ? " 

To which the editor replies: — "It is true 
that a correspondent took the ground you 
name. Old, decaying orchards have been 
plowed at our suggestion in many different 
places, and always beneficially ; hence we can- 
not appreoiate the fears of those who argue 
that much damage will be the result of plow- 
ing an orchard. Like you, we cannot perceive 
why it should injure a tree to cultivate it any 
more than a crop of corn. We try to treat 
our trees and com alike^ and are benefitted 
in both just in proportion as we do it faith- 
fully. Others are also, and we think all would 
be." 

We (the Cor. En.) have tested this matter 
of culture very thoroughly in Wisconsin, and 
feel that we can heartily endorse as safe and 
profitable practice the above recommendation 
of the MortteiUttiritt. Our advice has long 
been to keep the soil loose and mellow by free 
use of plow and cultivator, cetmng to cultivate 
by first of August that the growth may be 
checked and the wood ripen up seasonably; 

The cherry and peach, jferhiq>s, should be 
excepted in this treatment. 

We have never found any objection to grow- 
ing hosd crop9 in the orchard, but rather bene- 
fit, observing to return to the soil an equivtilent 
/or the crop removed. 

We believe vastly more trees have been in- 
jured or destroyed by the growing of grass 
and grain, and by neglected culture, than by 
"high" or "over-culture." 

The bark-louse (that pest of the orchardist 
in the northwest) is sure to be found on the 
stunted, grass-bound, grain-cropped trees. 

Under such treatment trees make but fee- 
ble, sickly advancement. The new growth is 
none the hardier (as is claimed by some) be- 
cause so small. In such starved condition the 
tree is not only fit subject to the depredations 
of the louse and borer, but also to summer's 
drouth and winter's cold. A. G. H. 

COLUMBITB, 0., Aug. 1863. 
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MECHANICAL AND COMMERCIAL. 



Gooim«roial Eeonomy. 

BY A. K. 8HEPPARU. 

Next in importance to the science of poli- 
tical economy, or the knowledge of the rela- 
tions of society to government, is a knowledge 
of the' principles upon which commerce is 
fbnnded, and of the proper relations existing 
between it and the various interests of socie- 
ty. 

The most successful merchant is not always 
he who amasses the most money, but he who 
aooumulates it in the proper observance of 
the immutable laws which govern the commer- 
cial and social as well as the physical world. 
The man who has neglected no other duties in 
the pursuits of commerce, nor suffered his 
moral nature to become dwarfed by a slavish 
subservience to money, is truly successful, 
whether his portion of worldly goods be great 
or small. That so few men succeed is a proof 
of the prevailing ignorance or disregard of 
the simple but impoi'tant principles of com- 
mercial economy. 

Consider for a moment the operations of 
Wall street; the bolstering up of worthless 
securities ; the fictitious rise and fall of stocks, 
uninfluenced by any real cause. An *' opera- 
tor,*' by putting up a " margin," carries stocks 
to many times the amount of his capital, 
enough to have the decline of a single day 
sweep away his whole fortune. Or if the 
" bulls " are in the ascendant and a rise comes 
instead of a decline, he may become, as many 
have of late, a millionaire by the lucky in- 
vestment of a few thousands. In neither case 
is this right. In the first instance we can 
readily discern the wrong, but cbn we as well 
in the second ? Is it right that a reckless 
gamester, witbout the exertion of intellect, 
industry, or even adequate capital, should be- 
come the possessor of millions, with all the op- 
portunities for good or evil which wealth be- 
stows ? Money, like any other good, (for it is 
ffoodf and only ignorance or folly apply it to 
evil purposes,) .should only be attained by 
exertion. The winning gambler is no more 
virtuous than the losing one. These suddenly 
acquired fortunes are the curse of thia coun- 
try 

Let a man of the most ordinary capacity, 
possessed only with the necessary recklessess, 
Tentnre but a small "margin" in the stock 
or grain market. He makes his "calcula- 
Uons^' and thinks he knows it all. By chance 
the market takes a favorable turn, Ht might 
as easily have gone the other way,) and he 
has won. Behold his self-adulation and com- 
placency. He can never after take advice. 
It is all through his " genius," '< shrewdness," 
and " business talent." 
He builds a large house; his conjugal part- 



ner, ever ready to assist in any expenditure 
that will excite the enVy of her dear friends 
and neighbors, indulges in new carpets and 
mirrors and costly furniture. His family ex- 
penses increase. But his luck turns perhaps 
after he has well "spread" himself. (An 
expressive term if well considered.) His ven- 
tures are not so successful. His mind is 
always on the rack to provide the means for 
carrying on his schemes. Afraid of what 
Mrs. Grundy will say, he dare not red ace his 
style of living. Thus he continues under a 
hopeless burden, till the inevitable crash 
buries him. This is no exceptional case, but 
as statistics of business failures abundantly 
prove, it is only a type of a very large class 
of American merchants ; the successful being 
the exceptional. 

The cause of misfortunes like these is, evi- 
dently, too great facilities for obtaining cred- 
it. Probably nine out of every ten merchants 
"carry" property to even ten and twenty 
times the amount of their capital. Their 
risks are enormous, and interest is their bane. 
The young men of America have a great les- 
son yet to learn, viz. ; that saving more than 
gaining is the true course to wealth. That 
prudence and economy (not meanness) always 
result in competence, besides leaving the 
mind and body in a healthful state ; while a 
wild, speculative career brings upon its vota- 
ry premature old age, a decripit body, an 
exhausted mind, and, at the close of life, gen- 
erally an exhausted purse. Business, as 
most of our people practically interpret it, 
instead of being a means to an end, is made 
the ^rand end and aim itself^ and every thing 
else subservient to it. Scheme is crowded 
upon scheme, project upon project, with no 
relaxation, no intermission. If recreation is 
sought, it is on the high pressure plan, at 
some crowded Saratoga or Newp,ort^ where 
the motto is, " the greatest excitement in the 
shortest time," that the treadmill may be 
again set in motion. This overdone business, 
this doing too much is eminently the fault of 
our commercial system, or more properly 
want of system and sound principles. 

American society is a hothouse. It forces 
our business to overgrown proportions, with 
no real strength ; it forces our men into (to- 
bacco) smoke-dried dyspeptics, while they 
should be still vigorous, and it forces our 
girls into used-up belles, before they are out 
of their "teens." Conservatism is the ele- 
ment which we cow need. We are like a& 
overgrown schoolboy : weak in the joints and 
chest, and lacking muscle. We need to stop 
growing and to fill in and build up. 

In this duty the business of the country 
should lead the way. Too often the merchant 
is a man of one idea. He can grow eloquent 
on the price of New York Central or of corn, 
but will not attempt to understand the science 
of trade. Hence he is often faulty in his own 
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Judgment, mistaking reckleBsuess for " busi- 
ness talent," and prudence for "fogyism.*' 
The merchant should be as highly educated a 
man as a member of any of the so called 
"learned professions/' and the interests of 
his punnits are certainly important enough 
to demand it. The true farmer is not simply 
the man who plods behind the plow, but it is 
he who understands the chemistry of the soil 
and its productions, the laws of nature and 
their relations to his trade. So the merchant 
should be the man of liberal education, versed 
in the seifnee of his profession. 

It has been truly remarked that a Urge 
proportion of business failures may be attrib- 
uted to ignorance of bookkeeping and the 
science of accounts. And the number of 
merchants who are entirely dependant upon 
employes in this respect, and who are incapa- 
ble of pursuing any sort of system of them- 
selves, is very great. The *^ Revelations of a 
Stock Broker" show that some Of the heaviest 
bank failures in the country are attributable 
to the gross ignorance and want of system of 
bank officers. 

The fact is, business in this country is a 
sort of scramble in which the first is the best. 
Principles and rules are ignored. The wealthy 
men of to-day are the beggars of to-morrow ; 
there is no stability in either men or fortunes. 

Extravagance rules in business as in liv- 
ing.* We cannot wait to increase our busi- 
ness with our capital. If we have $20,000, 
we stretch our credit to its utmost ; we do as 
much business as $50,000 or $100,000 would 
warrant; our interest account eats us up. 
A few losses from a few reckless borrowers 
like ourselves, a fall in the market, and we 
are insolvent. We stagger along under the 
load of interest on borrowed capital, our risks 
are enormous, but we must keep in the tread- 
mill. This is the life of very many of our 
merchants — MerehaiUi Magazine. 



A Present ftr Mr. SrioMon. 

The builders of iron vessels, after the plan 
of Captain Ericsson, have prepared for pre- 
sentation to him a beautiful and appropriate 
present. It is a model of a monitor made of 
pure goli, 25 inches long, 5} inches wide, and 
1} inches deep, and is modeled on a scale of 
I of ai» inch to a foot. In every particular 
the model resembles the monitor vessel, except 
in size. It has a revolving turret, with guns 
in it, a smoke pipe, binnacle, steam whistle, 
etc. The machinery which turns the turret 
also sets an organ in motion which plays four 
tunes — Yankee Doodle, Star-Spangled Banner, 
Life on the Ocean, and a national air of Swe- 
den, the country of Captain Ericsson. The 
cost of the model monitor was $7,000. It is 
to be exhibited in several of the principal 
cities before it is, presented. John D. Ben- 
ton, of Wilmington, Del., was the manufac- 
turer. 



SCIENCE. ART, STATISTICS. 

A Qnestion of Bex. 

Since the commencement of the present 
war, the immense loss of life in battle and by 
reason of unaccustomed exposure, has occa- 
sioned serious queries in many minds as to 
the consequent preponderance of females in 
the population of this country. We have 
thought it well, therefore, to attempt to show 
that, for at least three important reasons, this 
fear is not well founded. 

1. This presumption of a deficiency of males 
at the close of the war is based upon the es- 
tablished fact that in the world at large the 
toial of males and of females, respectively, 
varies so little for any given time, or for a 
period of years, that there is never a serious 
preponderance of either sex. This presump- 
tion is correct; but it is not equally true that 
there is a numerical equality of the sexes in 
any and every given locality or country. 

Thus, in Great Britain, there is to-day a de- 
cided excess of females, insomuch that poli- 
tical economists and socialistic reformers are 
devising ways and means for emigrating large 
numbers of young women to Australia, and 
other provinces of the British Empire. So, 
too, in many nations of the Old World. In- 
deed, it may be laid down as a general rule 
that in most of the old countries of the civil- 
ized world, whence emigration is considerable, 
there is a numerical excess of females. 

If, therefore, the general proportion of 
equality be true, thci'e must somewhere, and 
in the newer countries of necessity, be a defi- 
ciency of females and a corresponding excess 
of males. And statistics show that such is 
really the case. 

Thus, according to the census of 1860, there 
were at that time, in round numbers, over 
seven kundted thouamd more males than females 
in the United States of America. 

The reason for this marked inequality is 
found in the larger influx of males, by immi- 
gration from other countries — a theory not 
only countenanced by the philosophy of emi- 
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gration, but remarkably demonstrated by the 
detail of facts established by our census re- 
turns from the indiYidual States. For exam- 
ple, in Massachusetts, one of the oldest of the 
original States, the number of females wan 
found to be, in 1860, 87,000 less than the num. 
ber of males ; while in Michigan there was 
an excess of 40,000 males, In Wisconsin of 
48,000, and in Illinois of 92,000. In the still 
newer States, and in some of the territories, 
chiefly settled by enterprising pioneer young 
men who are not yet ready to marry, and by 
adventurous married men whose families are 
temporarily left behind in the older States, 
the disparity is still more surprising : as in 
Colorado, where the proportion of males to 
females is as twenty to ofie. 

If, then, there was an absolute excess of 
males at the beginning of the war to the num- 
ber of 700,000, it must be a very bloody and 
very protracted war that will overcome even 
this excess. 

2. But there are causes and influences at 
work whose tendency is at once to counteract 
the unequalixing tendencies of the war. The 
most important of these is the constant influx 
of population from the Old World, inasmuch 
as a very large proportion of all who come to 
our shores — and more particularly is this the 
case now, during tlie progress of the war — 
are merif in the prime and vigor of manhood. 

3. And then, there are correcting causes in 
operation whose effects, though more remote 
in time, are yet more certain. In time of war 
a majority of children born are males. It is 
philosophical that it should be so, and observ- 
ation confirms it as a fact. 

Just the nature of these causes and their 
nukku operandi it is, perhaps, quite difficult to 
determine, since the relations between the 
psychological and the physiological forces are, 
as yet, imperfectly understood. There is m> 
principle of psychological science more firmly 
established, however, than that mental causes 
have a mighty influencA in determining phys- 
iological conditions. Especially is this true 



in its application to the offspring in the first 
stage of development, as at the time ef con- 
ception and during the earlier period of ges- 
tation. And, if bodily form, cerebral con- 
formation, and even extraordinary physioal 
marks are determined, as we know they often 
are, by mental conditions of father or mother, 
or both, either at the moment of fecundation, 
or during the period of foetal development, 
why may not powerful impressions begotten 
of masculine thoughts, emotions and desires, 
have something to do in determining the sex 
of the offspring ? 

Whether the sex be decided at the moment 
of conception, as is the popular notion, or 
whether afterVards, as is taught by Siebold, 
Ploss, Martegoute, Ducpetiatix, Le Play and 
others, is not important to this theory, tinoe 
the cause referred to, if it be a cause, would 
operate alike in either case. The times are 
heroic, demanding, as never before, an unfail- 
ing supply of masculine force. This feeling 
is shared by the whole people, withoutdis- 
tinction of sex, and the sturdy, manly quali- 
ties needed for the present struggle with ram- 
pant and powerful treason are craved by all, 
whether men or women. We believe that these 
psychological forces, taken in connection with 
possibly increased physiological impressibili- 
ty, are of themselves sufficient to account for 
the important fact of an excess of male births 
at the present time, as stated above. But 
whether accounted for upon this hypothesis 
or another, the fact stands prominently fortli, 
and it is that with which we have more espe- 
cially to deal at this time. 

May we not, in view of all the facts herein 
referred to, re-assure ourselves of these two 
truths : — ^first, that there is really no ground 
for apprehending a serious disturbance of the 
equilibrium of the sexes in this country on 
account of the war ; and secondly, that all the 
great laws of nature are so characterised by 
wise adaptations and just compensations that 
we may always confide in them most implic- 
itly? 
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Water-Idme ftr Pipv. 

Mb. Editob: — In yoar next iesue of the 
Fabmer, will jou be so good as to give what 
information you can in regard to the use of 
water-lime for water-pipes. I should like to 
know if it has been much used for that pur- 
pose, and whether it is oheap and durable, 
and what amount of pressure it will sustain. 

D. Ballantimb. 

Patch Orotb, June 21, 1863. 

♦ 

Area and FopnlatloB of Xeodflo. 

Mexico is made up of twenty-one States, 
three Territories and one federal district, the 
names, areas, and populations of which were, 
in 1850, as follows : 

Squtfa miles. Popnl&t'n. 

Gbipu ^ 16,680 144,070 

Chihvahiift 97,016 147,600 

OoahullB 5«,571 76,340 

Dnrango ».. 48,489 162,218 

Oaaaiauftto 12,618 718,683 

Overran) 82,003 270,000 

Jaliaoo 48.690 774,461 

Mexico 19,684 973,697 

MlehoAcao 22.908 491,879 

NneTo Leon 16.688 133,3«1 

Oej««ca..... 31,823 626,101 

Puebla 13.043 680,000 

Qneretaro 2,446 184,161 

Baa Lais PototI 29,486 368^20 

Sipaloa 83,721 160,000 

flonom. 183,467 139,474 

Tabasco 16,609 63,608 

Ttenanlipas 80,446 100,064 

VeraCrnau 27,W5 264,725 

Yncaf^n 52,847 680,948 

Zacatecas 80,507 356,024 

TIaxcala (Territory)- 1.984 80,171 

•olima (do) 8.020 68,243 

Lower Callfomla (do) 60,662 10,000 

Pedtral district 00 200,000 

Total 820.916 7,661,620 

e¥u C A T fO iTalT 

The SdusatioiLal Canveattitts. 

The meetings of the State Teachers' Asso- 
ciation at Kenosha, on the 28th of July, and 
of the National Association at Chicago, Aug. 
5th, are reported to hare been, in respect of 
large and influential attendance, about the 
most successful that have yet been held. This 
argues well for the faithfiilness and seal of 
the noble profession whose end is the molding 
of the characters of the youth of the country. 

It was our intention to be present at both 
of these conTcntions, but sickness preyented, 
so that we were only able to slip down to 
Chicago in time for the closing exercises of 



the National ConYeBti(>B on the evening of 
the 8th ult. We can't say that we were par- 
ticularly edified by the numerous buncomb 
speeches on that occasion, but as it was the 
closing hour and the immense concourse of 
people who crowded Bryan Hall to its utmost 
capacity were in a remarkably patriotic mood, 
we are disposed to make but small account of 
what the Time* eoBSidered as the mere Tapor- 
ings of a town meeting. 

The only two respectable speeches we heard 
were those by Hon. Lyman Trumbull, U. S. 
Senator, and Superintendent Piokard, of this 
State — ^the former an eloquent and patriotic 
statement of the great truth that the intelli- 
gence and Tirtue of the people is the only 
sure foundation of a republican goTomment ; 
the latter, a sharp and exceedingly pungent 
satire on the boastful and pointless speeches 
made by most of those who responded to the 
Call of the States. 

We were informed that 1100 names had 
been enrolled on the list of regular attend- 
ants and that a number of very able papers 
were read during the progress of the Conven- 
tion. The heads of some of the most distin- 
guished universities and coUeges were pres- 
ent, as were also a number of the State 
Superintendents of Public Instruction. 

Whether managed in the best possible man- 
ner or not, it is, nevertheless, very certain 
that these reunions of the teachers of the 
country are caloulated to promote the great 
objects for which they were inaugurated, and 
we rejoice to find that they are increasing in 
interest. 

We learn that Mr. S. H. Peabody, of Fond 
du Lac, President of the State Convention, in 
his address at the opening of the Convention, 
discussed at some length, and with ability, 
the question of the State Agricultural Col- 
lege, strongly urging its importance to the 
State. We have not room in this No. for even 
a synopsis of his views, but shall take occa- 
sion to lay them before our readers at some 
future time. 
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THE HOME 



BBOrenO WATER ntOX ZHB WELL. 

Bsrlr on a mmmei't morn, 

While the lark wm siDging sweet, 
Came, beyond the ancient larmhonie. 

Soanda of lightly tripping feet. 
'Twaa a lowly cottage maiden. 

Going, why let yonng hearti tell, 
With her homely pitcher laden, 

Briagiog water from the well. 

Sbadowfl lay athwart the pathway, 

▲11 alouK the quiet lane. 
And the breenes of the morning 

Moved them to and Tto again. 
(Ver the shadow, o'er the aansbine, 

Paaaed the maiden of the fkrm, 
With a cfaanned heart within her. 

Thinking of no ill nor harm. 

Pleasant, fnrely, were her mnsingtf, 

for the nodding leave« in Tain 
8o«ght to preit their bright'ning imago 

On her ever bnsy brain. 
Leaves and joyona birds went by her. 

Like a dim, half waking dream, 
And her aoul vraa only oonacious 

Of life'f gladdest summer gleam. 

At the old lane's shady turning, 

lA7 a well of water bright. 
Singing soft its hallelujahs 

To the gracious morning light; 
Ftern leaves, broad, and greon, bent o'«r it, 

Where its silver droplets fell, 
And the fairies dwelt beside it, 

In the spotted foxglove Iwll. 

Beck she bent the shading fern-leaves, 

Pipped the pitcher in the tide~ 
Drew it, with the dripping waters 

Flowing o'er its glaied side. 
Bat before her arm could place it 

On her shiny, wavy hair, 
By her sido a youth was standing ' 

Love rijolced to see the pair. 

Tones of tremulous emotion 

Trailed apoa the morning breexe, 
Oentle words of heart's devotion 

Whimpered 'neath the ancient trpes ; 
But the holy, blessed secrets 

It becomes me not to tell ; 
Life had met another meaning — 

Fetching water from the well ! 

Down the mral lane they sauntered. 

He the bnrthened pitcher bore ; 
She with dewy eyes down looking 

Grew more beauteous than before I 
When they neared the silent homestead, 

Up he raised the pitcher light. 
Like a fitting crown he placed it 

On her head of wavelets bright. 

Knblem of the oomins burdens 

That for love of him she'd bear, 
Galling every borden blessed, 

If bin love but lighten there. 
Then, stni waving benedictions, 

Further — further olf ho dnw, 
While th9 shadow seemed a glory 

That across the pathway grew. 

Now about the household duties 

Silently the maiden went, 
And an ever radiant halo 

With her daily life was blent. 
Uttlo knew the ancient matron. 

As her feet like music Mi, 
What abundant treasure fonnd she. 

Fetching water from the well. 



[From the State Jonmal.] 

fligliMMiig at the Xetropolb. 

New York, June 8, 1868. 

JSditora of State Journal : Since my letter of 
ten days ago we have about finished up the 
great city. We were wise enough to begin 
with such places as the Fiye Points and the 
TombSi reserving the agreeable for later im- 
pressions. The lanes and alleys and rag 
population are said to have undergone won- 
derfully renovating changes in the past dosen 
years. As it is, notwithstanding the vast 
outlay of human and Christian beneyotence 
expended in Industrial Schools, Mission Bab- 
bath Schools, Homes for the Friendless, Guar- 
dian Societies, Bible Readers, the cheapness 
of soap and abundance of water, New York 
to-day spreads out a mission field from which 
no one need turn to the jungleB of the Old 
«rorld. 

The magnificence of this emporium of the 
wealth and art of the American continent has 
been written all ove^. Hare we, the little 
party of Madison people of whom I spoke In 
my last, seen it all? Haven't we I Every 
great building, bridge, manufactory ; all the 
sights and secrets of the Navy Yard, includ- 
ing Admiral Paulding and the inside of one 
of the turrets of the Roanoke through the 
grand entrance of a port^hole; all the big 
machinery in town, to the almost live intel- 
ligence of the Tribune Power Press ; all Ihe 
[loyal] editorial sanctums and their inmates; 
Bamum and his babies; asked the price of 
everything at Stewart's and the India ; looked' 
at every thousand dollar shawl and pair of 
pretty baby shoes on Broadway ; spent whole 
mornings at bookstores, afternoons at schools 
of design, and evenings at picture galleries ; 
saw Cotapaxi as often as we could ; had on 
all the diamonds in Maiden Lane once ; yes- 
terday, our last Sabbath in the eity, said 
prayers in the morning amid the solemn chant 
and choral of Trinity, and in the evening 
fonnd ourselves floating away into the most 
delightful of tranquilities by the music of 
vespers at the Churoh of the Messiah. 

My trunk is packed and arrangements 
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made with 8ome of our party for an early 
ttart^ this morning for Waehington. This, 
that has been just indicated, with ever so 
much thi^t can neyer be written, has been 
three weeks in New Tork. 

Does any one suppose that the city proper 
absorbed all of that just passed, precious 
three weeks ? We who have been wide awake, 
with real western enthoaiasm, retiring at two 
and rising at four, when we chose to, can tell 
of certain glorious days, and half days— days 
that seemed made on purpose for us to spend 
outside. We took the hint, a lunch basket, 
an old resident Mend, an accomplished ex- 
cursionist, and went, — wherb didn^i we go? 

The day we went down to Sandy Hook was 
my first experience on the ocean. Our steam- 
er, the MerrmaCj is one of the finest, and 
larger than most of the regular passenger 
lines. That day it carried banners and music 
and a great crowd of friends escorting Mr. 
Beecher to the dty qf Baltimore^ up(m which 
were already a party of missionaries embark- 
ed for their far missions of danger and good 
will. Among these were Mr. and Mrs. Smith, 
known to many of your readers. The sailing 
of this little band, the majesty of the great 
ship, the immensity of the great ocean, the 
perfect day of God's blue arch bending oyer 
all-< these made an impression never to be 
eifaced. 

One of the pleasantest of our trips out of 
the city, was up Hudson river, to High 
Bridge. I will not attempt to give its dimen- 
sions, or speak specially of its structure. The 
memorandum made at the time, mislaid. 
Everybody knows it is a great stone bridge, 
over which, through pipe» laid on the top, the 
water of the Croton, from thirty miles dis- 
tant, is brought into Kew York, for the use 
of its hundreds of thousands of people. Does 
everybody know that the new reservoir, new 
Central Park, has an area of ninety-six acres, 
forty-five feet deep with walls of solid mason- 
ry, substantial, yes, more so than those of our 
proudest forts? God's forces, of which the 
cup of cold water is a type of the grandest, 
are mightier than any man can forge. 



I wish I could tell all who have never seen 
it, about that bridge, so that they would seem 
to themselves to have stood, as we did, under 
its grand arches and sent Old Hundred up to 
the God of the mountain and the rock. I 
wish I could make all who have not been 
here, see some' of the days, and westward 
gliding evenings, that we saw up bay, and 
river, and island, and shore, until our dreams 
were made up of the magnificence of earth's 
best of sky, and water, «nd wood. 

The moments I had apportioned to this 
sketch are gone, and I have not yet spoken 
of Greenwood, our visit to Fort Hamilton and 
La Fayette, our sea bath, the Oreat JSasUm, 
the Lee Avenue Sabbath School, and other 
things, some of which interested me more 
than anything I have mentioned, and which 
must have special notice hereafter. 

Before many days, I will send you a word 
from the Capital. Mrs. Hott. 

Hioa Things fiv the SoUtan. 

We hope that ever> good housewife in Wis- 
consin who has it in her power to prepare any 
nice thing in the way of delicacies, medfcinal 
drinks, or disease-preventing food, such as 
wines, jellies, pickles, sauerkraut, &C., fto., 
will not allow the favorable season to pass 
without giving to our noble patriot soldiers 
this good proof of their sympathy and loyal 
devotion to the cause of the country. 

With a view to this patriotic service, as also 
for your own advantage, we have published 
in this and the last numbers of the Fasmsk 
numerous approved recipes for preserving 
fruits and manufacturing medicinal wines and 
other delicacies. 

Blackberry Cordial is an excellent remedy 
for dysentery ; and Elderberry Cordial is a 
most grateful aperient or laxative. 

Women of America I if to give a cup of cold 
water to a needy disciple was accounted by 
Christ as worthy of a reward, how much more 
shall ye be blessed if in this time of trial you 
remember to give of your best gifts to the he- 
roes who are giving their lives a sacrifice to 
their country! 
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A LEBflOir FOB WIVXB-QB HUBBAHSB* 

L»To Is flcUe ; sagw mj 

Beauty cannot fiold lum ; 
L0T6 will steal hlnaself away, 

MaldeoB, if yon scold him. 
Lore, he will ift>t liTe with strife, 

BTsn turns from beauty, 
If the lady plagues his Xltb 

With her household duty. 

Yon can hare him in your power, 

Lsdies, if yontrylt; 
Use him as you won him first, 

Lore, he can't deny it. 
Do not fret and acoiA and pout, 

AggraTatlng trouble; 
Beauty kicking up a rout 

Makes misfi>rtune double. 



HEALTH AND DISSA8E. 



Hosltli of Ghildm in Sqsuimv* 

There is % way to kill children, and a way 
to keep them in health ; but, unfortunately, 
many mothers unwittingly choose the way to 
kill ; and this is the reason of such sad mor- 
tality among them. 

If you would kill your children, keep them 
pent up in the foul air of the nursery ; feed 
them on impure milk, on constipating food, 
salted and putrescent meata, bathe them only 
about onoe & month, and call in the doctor 
with his drugs OTory time they wince or com- 
plaint)f the eolio. 

If you would insure their health and the 
attainment of vigorous manhood and woman- 
hood, indulge them much in the open air, de- 
spite the tanning suns, feed them on brown 
bread, plain-seasoned vegetable", and good 
ripe fruits; bathe them often in soft, tepid 
water, and beware of the poisonous disciples 
of iEsculapius. 80 say the wisest and more 
honest of the medical professors, and so say 

we. 

» 

Cenx FOB TRB Bits of a Mad Doo.^~The fol- 
lowing is worthy of the attention of all, par- 
ticularly as the season is coming on when 
dogs are no longer safe : 

Mix one pound of common salt in a quart 
of water, and then bathe with and squeeze 
the wound with the same one hour, then bind 
a little more salt on the wound for twelve 
hours. 

The author of this receipt was bitten six 
timet by mad dogs, and always eared himself 
by the above mixture, and offered to suffer 
himself to be bitten by any mad dog in order 
to convince mankind that what he offered was 
a real truth, which numbers could testify. — 
New Haven Reguter, 



CU£B FOR POISOHING BT IVT. — In CaSO of 

poisoning by ivy, plunge the part affected in 
hot water — as hot as can be borne— holding it 
there sometime. The unpleasant itching and 
burning sensation will be removed, and two 
or three applications are a sure cure— at least 
this has been ther case with our informant — 
N, E, Farmer, 



DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 



To Pot up PMt Wlfhont Mf-flealiag Oaas. 

Prepare a cement of one ounce rosin, one 
ounce gum-shellac, and a cubic inch of bees- 
wax ; put them in a tin cup, and melt slowly 
— too hi^ or quick heat may cause it to 
scorch, rlace the jars where they will be- 
come warm while the fruit is cooking. If 
they are gradually heated there is no danger 
of breaking. 

As soon as the fVuit is thoroughly heated, 
and while boiling hot, fill the jars full, let 
the juice cover the fruit entirely Have ready 
some circular pieces of stout, thick ootton or 
linen cloth, and spread over with cement a 
space sufficient to cover the mouth and rim 
of the jar. Wipe the rim perfectly dry, and 
apply the cloth while warm, putting the 
cement side down, bring the cover over the 
rim ftnd seeure it firmly with a string ; then 
spread a coating of cement over the upper 
surface. As the contents of the jar oool, the 
pressure of the air will depress the cover, and 
give B^ost positive proof that all is safe. 

The cheapest as well as the most suitable 
jars for this use (quart size) cost $1.50 per 
dos%n. Queen's or yellow ware has imperfect 
glazing, and the moisture is forced through 
the sides of the jar. Self-sealing cans that 
have failed can be pressed into service: stone 
jars, common bottles, tin cans, and various 
vessels that every housekeeper has on hand 
can be made to answer only be sure that the 
ftvXi is boiling hot, and the cover is properly 
adjusted. 

Many think that sugar is essential to en- 
able the fhiit to keep. This is not so. " Ber- 
ries and peaches" are better put up without 
it. Sugar strewn over them an hour before 
eating, gives them more the flavor of fresh 
fruit. Cook only suiliciently to fill two jars 
at once, to avoid crushing tender berries. 
Pears and quinces are best cooked in water 
till tender, putting in as many as will cover 
the top of the water at one time ; when clear 
and tender, and to the water add sugar to 
taste; as soon as boiling hot put in the Aruit, 
and when it is penetrated with syrup, put it 
in jars, and fill it up with syrup boiling hot. 
Seal as directed. Apples the same way, or 
cooked in water only, and secured. Let them 
be in quarters, for, if mashed, the pulp will 
hold so many air-bubbles it will not keep. 

Orapet, Pulp and cook till the pulps are 
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melted ; strain out the seeds ; put in the skins, 
and when well cooked, add susar to taste. 
When the syrup is sufficiently thick, seal. 

Fium$ are put in with or without pits, as 
one ohooset. 

Tomatoet are cooked till all the lumps are 
dissolved, and the mass quite thick. 

SufMimeats of any kind, secured in this way, 
will keep for years. If required for trans- 
portation, perhaps it would be well to use 
close fitting corks, cut off even with the ce- 
mented cloth, otherwise corks are not neces- 
sary. 

Viffsiablet, Squash is steamed in pieces. 

CkttiUflower cooked as for the table ; fill jars 
while the articles are hot, and fill up with 
boiling water ; let the jars remain in a kettle 
of boiling water for a while to expel any air 
that may hare lodged while filling. When 
no air escapes, seal up with jars in the kettle ; 
when cool remove them. 

Oreen Feaa and Oreen Com seem to possess 
a fermenting principle, which is not destroy- 
ed by a degree of heat sufficient to secure 
them apparently as well as fruit. To keep 
these, I have tried various methods ; all fail 
except drying or putting in salt. 

By this meUiod of self-sealing, provision can 
be made in years of plenty for those times 
when fruit fails, and with less labor and a 
certainty of success that no other method 
possesses. — Oodey, 



CuBBANT Jellt.— Pass the currants between 
rollers so as to burst each currant, and press 
out the juice. (Any other method will an- 
swer to break the fruit, but this is most con- 
venient.) Place the juice in a perfectly clean 
copper or brass vessel over the fire, and heat 
it slowly until it simmers, being careful not 
to permit it to boil, or much of the aroma of 
the currant will be lost. Skim the juice un- 
til the scum ceases to rise ; then pour the hot 
juice on to loaf sugar broken, and placed in 
a wooden vessel. Stir it until the sugar is 
melted by the hot juice, then pour into tum- 
blers or other convenient vessels ; when cold, 
it will be found thickened to a firm, bright 
colored and high flavored jelly. 



EiDB&BERBT WiNB. — The bcrries when ripe 
are' picked by the stems, then stripped with 
the hands, or trimmed with shears. Next 
they are mashed fine, which can be done by 
means of a pounder similar to those used for 
pounding clothes. Let them remain until the 
next day when the juice is pressed out in a 
cheese press, or any other convenient way. 
Next, boil the juice twenty minutes ; skim it, 
and add four pounds of sugar to the gallon. 
When milk-warm add a small piece of bread 
crust that has been dipped in yeast. Let it 
stand three days, remove the crust, and the 
wine is ready for bottling. Age improves it. 
Some add spices to the liquor when boiled. 



BtACKBBBBT WiHB. — Th<t foUowlng is a re- 
cipe which was given at a late meeting of the 
Farmers' Club, New York, by Mr. R. 0. Par- 
dee :— " Add three pounds of refined sugar to 
each half gallon of the pure juice, and one 
quart of water, and let it ferment and work 
off freely at the bunghole. Care must be tak- 
en to keep the cask full. I would not recom- 
mend adding over fifty per cent, of water to 
the juice of any fruit to make wine. The 
great fault is over-watering. Some grapes 
will make wine without sugar, but there are 
few that will answer. Use more juice and 
less water, and give your wine age. Don't 
sweeten your must until you make syrup when 
your intention is to make wine. I have late- 
ly tasted wine made of blackberries that was 
equal almost to the very beet imported grape 
wine ; it was well worked in a barrel by keep- 
ing it constantly filled up, so that all the froth 
and matter rising with it would go over, until 
fermentation ceased, and then bunged tight, 
and stood till a convenient time in winter or 
spring to draw off and bottle. It must be 
corked tight, sealed, and laid down till two 
years old, when it becomes a truly excellent 
wine." 

WIT ANJ> WISDOM. 



An old Saw Nsw-Sn.^ 
• •• Oome wife," said Will, «• I pray yoa deToto 
Just half a xniantQ to mend this ooat, 
Which a nail has chanced to rend." 
^"Tls ten o'clock/* 8«id his drowsy mate; 
" I know.'* said Will, " it is rather late, 
Bat it is never too late to mknd.' 

fKaf Morality, tnthout riUgiAn^ is only a kind 
of dead reckoning — an endeavor to find our 
places on a cloudy sea, by measuring the dis- 
tance we have run, and without any observa- 
tion of the heavenly bodies. 

J|9*A country doctor announces that he 
has changed his residence to the neighborhood 
of the churchyard, which he hopes may prove 
a great convenience to his numerous patients. 

19* "It is very difficult to live," said a 
widow, with seven girls, all in genteel pover- 
ty. "You must husband your time," said a 
sage friend. "I'd rather husband some of 
my daughters," answered the the poor lady. 



_ _ " Have you dined ? " said a lounger to - 
his friend. " I have, upon my honor," replied 
he. ** Then," rejoined the first, " if you have 
^&Md upon your honor, 1 fear you have made 
but a scanty meal." 

Jl^^Somebody once remarked that the Eng- 
lishman is never happy but when he is miser- 
able; the Scotchman is never at home but 
when he is abroad ; and the Irishman is nev- 
er at peace but when he is fighting. 

The great obstacle to progress is pre- 



judice. 
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Why ▲ Doo Waqoles hm Tau*. — Lord Dan- 
dreary tells his friends the solution of this 
difficult riddle : " Because the dog is stronger 
than the tail; if he wasn't the tail would 
waggle the dog.*' 

19* No man, " living," should saj an evil 
word against the doctors. 

19* Neither mind nor body can long en- 
dure incessant toil. Relaxation is therefore 
a. Christian duty. No man has a right to 
destroy himself by labor, any more than by 
poison. The bow that is always bent loses its 
elasticity; the mind that is never relaxed 
eitht^r will wear out the body or become in- 
sane. 



_ _ Garran was once asked by one of his 
brother judges, ^' Do you see anything ridicu- 
lous in this wig?" " Nothing but the head," 
was his reply. 

19* The man who made an impression on 
the heart of a coquette has taken out a patent 
for stone-cntting. 



___ At a printers' festival the following 
toast was given : "The Editor and the Law- 
yer — the devil is satisfied with the copy of the 
former, but requires the original of the latter." 



" A wag says of a woman — to her virtue 

we give love ; to her beauty, admiratid^ ; to 
her hoops the whole pavement. 

MISCELLANBOUS. 



OITB SHIP OF STATE. 

MX on, Nfttlon ttrong and grant ! 

Hunuolty with all its fenri, 

^ith all the hopes of fature yean. 

Is bangiiig breathless on thy Ihte I 

We kouw what master laid thy keel, 

What workmen wrought tby ribsoi steel. 

Who nMde each mast, and sail, and ropp. 

What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 

In what a forge and what a heat 

Were shaped the anchors ot thy hope 

In spite of rock and tempest's roar, 

In spite of lalse lights on the shore, 

Ball on, nor f<*ar to breast the sea. 

Our hearts, our hopes are all with thee. 

Our hearts, our hopes, onr prayeia. oar t^ars, 

Our faith triumphant o'er onr fears, 

Are all with thee,— are all with thee:-£onn/<rI/ow. 



TEE GBA8AH0PFEB. 

Happy insect, what can be 
In happi ness compared to thee ) . 
Fed with noorishment divine, 
The dewy morning's gentle winel 
Nature waits upon thee still, 
And thy verdant cap doth fill. 
Thou d»Kt drink, and danc'«, and sing ; 
Happier than the hnpp{»<8tkiDg! 
All the fleld« which th>m do»t see. 
All the ]ilant4 bnlonff to thee; 
All that unniiner hours produce, 
Fertile made with eerly Juice, 
Man for rhee do<»8 sow and plow ; 
Farmer he, and landlord thnn I 

— Pnym, the Oreek of Anaorton, 



Daniel Archer, Esq., of Springfield, Wia., 
gives the following substantial reaaoas why 
tobacco should be eschewed. We commend 
them to all who indulge in the ^'vile weed:" 

1. God made man with a clean month, from 
which the inference is that he meant he should 
keqf it dean. 

2. Science and experience concur in teach- 
ing us that tobacco is poaitively injurious to 
the bodily health, if it is not, indeed, cormpt- 
Ive of a pure taste and gobd morals; the 
which being true, we cannot indulge in its 
use without sin, without becoming suicides in 
fact. 

8. By using tobacco we disregard the posi- 
tive injunction, ^ Whatsoever ye eat or drink 
or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of 
God." No man will have the hardihood to say 
that he believes he may glorify God by a 
criminal indulgence in what he knows to be 
at war with his health of body and purity of 
Boul. "To him that knoweth to do good and 
doeth it not, to him it is sin.'' 

4. It is a miserable, filthy habit, offensive 
to all persons of really pure and uncorrupted 
taste, and every man is bound to pay a decent 
respect to his neighbor's comfort 



A Rothschild on the Rebel Loan. — Dr. Mo 
Clintock writes from Paris as follows : — " A 
gentleman was transacting some business 
with the Frankfort head of the house of Roths- 
child. After the business was finished the 
conversation turned toward American affairs. 
"How is it," asked the stranger, "that the 
Confederate loan is not quoted in Frankfort 7" 
" Because we do not believe in the loan, and 
because we do not believe in the canse." 
"But the loan was negotiated here by the 
house of Erlanger.'' » Yes," replied Roths- 
child, " but you do not find it held here, to 
any extent, except by that house. No Jewish 
house of any character or wealth has tonched 
that loan, nor will they touch IL'" This 
shows that Jews are wiser than Christians, 
in lucre. 



True Patriotism. — " I wage war because it 
ia a duty and because I desire the preserva- 
tion of the Government and Union." We are 
fighting battles not of hate or vengeance^ but 
upon the principles of honor, for a cauaOi not 
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for blood, but for freedom and the inetitniions 
of ciTilization." 

" This war will «!▼« us future permanence 
and greatness."— JbAn J. Crittenden. 



LossKB IN THE RussiAN Campaion. — A Wri- 
ter in the Washington Chronicle contends that 
" Americans know nothing of military disas- 
ter/' and proceeds to fortify his assertion by 
a statement of the losses suffered by the 
French in the famous Russian campaign. 
The grand army of invasion consisted of 
801,976 men and 103,854 horses. During the 
short campaign of nineteen weeks and two 
days, the losses of the French, purely milita- 
ry, amounted to the enormous number of 
247,000 men and 92,000 horses I These sta- 
tistics are derived from official statements of 
the War Office of Paris. But other French 
armies, besides that under the immediate 
command of Bonaparte, entered Russia, and 
took part in and prolonged the campaign. 
The total force numbered 647,000 men, of 
whom 600,000 were combatants. The number 
of those who got out of Russia was 86,000. 
The loss of the French, then, during that brief 
campaign of twenty-five weeks, was 662,000 
men and 900 cannon. 



YOUTH'S CORNER. 

THB WA8P AHB TEE BEE. 

A wtisp met a beo that was bnxxlng by, 

And be said, " Little coasin, can you tell me why 

Ton are lored so nncfa better by people t)\an I? 

** My back Bhlne* as bright and as yellow as gold, 
And my shape Is most elegant, too, to behold. 
Yet nobody likes me for that, I am told/' 

** Ah, cousin," the beo said, ** 'tis all very true : 
Bat If I had half as much mischief to do, 
Indeed they would love me no better than yon. 

'* Toa have a fine Khape snd a delicate wing. 

They own ><>u are handsome, but then there's one thisg 

They cannot pat np with, and that is yonr iting. 

" My eoat it quite homely and plain, as you see. 
Yet nobody e?er Is angry with me. 
Because I'm a humble and ^nooent bee." 

From this little story let people beware; 
Beean«e, Ifke the wssp, If Ill-natured they sre, 
They will nerer be loTed if they're erer so fair. 

-'Jane Ihyhr. 



Vames of the Months. 



The names of the months were giyen by the 
Romans as follows : 

January was so oalled from Janus, an an- 
oient king of Italy, who was deified, from the 
word Janarius. 

February is derived from the Latin word 
/ehrua, to purify ; for in this month the ancient 
Romans offered expiatory saorifices to purify 
the people. 

March was anciently the first month — is 
named after Mars, the anoient god of war 



April is named after the word Aprilus, or 
opening, because in April vegetables open and 
bud. 5 

May is derived from the word mqjaresj and 
was so oalled by Romulus as a mark of re- 
spect to ,the senators. 

June is named from the word junitUy or ihe 
youngest. 

July was named in honor of Julius Csssar. 

August was named in honor of Augustus, 
by deoree of the Roman Senate. 

September was named from the word aeptem, 
or seven, being the seventh month from March. 

October from the word oeto^ or eight, it being 
the eighth month. 

November from the word novem, nine, it be- 
ing the ninth month. 

December was named from tho word deeem, 
ten, it being the tenth month from March, 
which was anciently the first. 



Hever tell a lie. 



How simply and beautifully has Abd el Ka- 
der, of Ghilon, impressed us with a love of 
truth in a story of ciis childhood. After stat- 
ing the Tision which made him entreat of his 
mother to ro to Bagdad and devote himself to 
God, he thus proceeds: I informed her of 
what I had seen, aad she wept; then taking 
out eighty dinars, she told me, as I had anoth- 
er bnHher, half of that was all my inheriU 
anoe, and she made me swear when she gave 
it to me, never to teU a /m, and afterwards bade 
me farewell, exclaiming — ** Go, my son, I con- 
sign you to God ; we shall not meet until the 
Day of Judgment." 

I went on till I came near Hamandal, when 
our kafilah was plundered by sixty horsemen. 
One fellow asked me what I had goL 

*' Forty dinars,*' said I " are sewed under 
my garments." 

The fellow laughed, thinking, no doubt, I 
was' jokhig witfa him. 

'^What have you got?" said another. 

I gave him the same answer. When they 
were dividing the spoil, I was called to an 
eminence where the chief stood. 

" What property have you got, my little fel- 
low? "said he. 

" I have told two of your people already,'^ 
said I. " I have forty dinars sewed in my 
garments." 

He ordered them to be ripped open, and 
found my money. 

"And how came you," said he, in surprise, 
" to declare so openly what had been so care- 
fully concealed?" 

*< Because," I replied, " I will not be false 
to my mother, to whom I promised / never trill 
teU a Her 

''Child," said the robber, " hast thou such 
a sense of duty to thy mother, at thy years, 
and I am insensible at my age of the duty I 
owe to my God? Give me thy hand, innocent 
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Im^," 1m ooatinned, "that I may swear re- 
pentaiioe npon it." 

He did to. His followers were alike struck 
witk the scene. 

<< Yon hare been oar leader in gnil^'' said 
they to their chief; ^ be the same in the path 
of Tirtne." 

And they instantly, at his order, made re- 
stitntion of the spoil, and vowed repentance 
on his hand. 



Tnigflag a Tiger. 

A most ingenious mode of tiger-killing is 
that which is employed by the natires of Oude. 
They gather a number of the broad leayes of 
the prauii tree, which much resembles the syc- 
amore, and haying well besmeared them with 
a kind of bird-lime, they strew them in the 
animal's way, taking care to lay them with 
the prepared side uppermost. Let a tiger but 
put his paw on one of these iftnoceut-looklng 
leaTOS, and his fate is settled. Finding the 

' leaf stick to his paw, he shakes it, to rid him- 
self of the nuisance, and finding that plan 
nnsncoessful, he endeavors to attain his object 
by robbing it against his face, thereby smear- 

' ing the ropy bird-lime over his nose and eyes 
and glueing the eyelids together. By this 
time he has probably trodden upon sereral 
more of the treacherous leayes, and is bewild- 
ered by the noyelinoonyenience ; then* he rolls 
on the ground, and rubs his head on the earth 
in his eifort to get free. By so doing he adds 
fresh bird-lime to his head, body, and limbs, 
ikgglntinates his sleek f^r together in unsight- 
ly tufts, and finishes by homlwinking himself 
so thoroughly with leaves and bird-lime, that 
he lies floundering on the ground, tearing up 
the earth with his claws, uttering howls of 
rage and disaay, and exhausted by the impo- 
tent struggles in which he has been so long 
engaged. These cries are a signal to the au- 
thors of his misery, who run to the spot, arm- 
ed with guns, bows and spears, and find no 
difficulty in dispatching their blind and wea- 
ried {oe."-Routl6dge'9 IUu$t Nat Huiory. 



NEWS SUMMARY. 



INDUSTRIAL AFFAIRS. 

Our Fntorprising VeighboxB Illinois and 

Iowa are working hard to make their respec- 
tive exhibitions eminently suocessful. We 
admire their energy, wish them an abundant 
reward and would urge our Wisconsin farm- 
ers and mechanics to make all reasonable 
effort to attend them both. This they can ea- 
sily do, as they occur in two successive weeks. 



7. John Vanderbllt of New York, for an asMrtmenc of 
agricnUaral machtnery, a large bronaa medal. 

8 Jamaa A Saxton of Ohio, fw Ball'a iao««r and reap- 
er, a large brooie medal. 

9. Solon P. Hubbell of New York, for an improred 
broadcast tower, a large bronae medal. 

10. John W. Free of Indianai for a •npcrior foaning 
mill, a large brooxe medaL 

11. L. P. Rose of Mlchigao, for a auperior and elegant- 
ly finished set of gaidan implemeBia, a large bronze 
medal. 

12. E. G. Talntor of ManMcbnsetts, for Improved ma- 
chinery for plaining, mortising, and tenoning, a large 
bronze medal. 

13. Hale and Spier of Pennsylvania, for an improved 
new frame plow, a bronze mrdal. 

14. Johnson k Co. of New York city, for washing and 
wringing machine, a large bronze modal. 

15. Geo. Campbell of Vermont, for Spanish merino 
sheep, first prize of fifty thalers for the best buck ; one 
prize of twenty-five thalers for the second best buck ; 
one first prize of fifty thalers for the best ewes. 

16. II. O. Hotchkiss of New York, for the two best 
samples of essential oils, a large bronze medal. 

17. Hale Parshall of New York, for a sample of the oil 
of peppermint, a bron/e medal. 

18. John H. Redstone of Indiana, for improved lumber 
and timber sawing machine, a bronze medal. 

▲ model of an improved machine, for gathering and 
pitching hay, an invention ot Mr. Fow ler ot New York, 
was exhibited to the committee; also a model of an im 
proved hay and cotton press, by Mr. H. A. Schnermau 
ot Louisiana, which would have received med^s but for 
the rule excluding models from the list of premiums. 

As to the Gold Medal awarded to Mr. Mc- 
Cormick, Mre find the statement in foreign 
papers that it was "an honorary distinction 
conferred on that gentleman as being the in- 
troducer of reaping machinery on to the Con- 
tinent, and not, as some suppose, awarded in 
connection with the trial of reapers which 
took place.'' 

The correspondent of the New York Evt' 

ning PoH has the following remarks on Mr. 

Gampbeirs sheep prizes : 

" Mr. Campbell of Vermont wlos premiums tsxg the best 
ewe and the best two bucks, and in oousequence of some 
dissatlsCiction on the part of European exhibitors, Col. 



Tbe Ltternfttioiial Agt. Kyhihitii at 

Hamburg — Ii^ ^« Stock Department tfiere 
were 4,000 entries; 1,700 entries of sheep 
alone. The United States were but meagerly 
represented. 

The following is the'list of awards to Ameri- < 
can exhibitors as far as made public — no o£S- j 
oial list having yet appeared : | 

1. C. H. McOormick, of nilnols, for tSio introdoetioBi 
and perfecting tha beat reaping and UMwing macUae, a 
gold medal. 

2. Seymour t Mornn, of New York, for an iaprorad 
reaper and mower, a Targe siver medal. 

3. Thompson and Avery, of PenasylvaBia, for an iaa- 
proved horse power, with a threshing machine, a silver 
medal. 

4. John Kelsey of P^nsylvaaia, for an improved bar- 
row and other implements, a large bronze madaL 

o, George Osmpbetl of Vermont, for WillanTs patent 
root cotter, a large bronze medal. 

4). Whittemore k Belclier of Massachusetts, for an as- 
sortment of agrtcultural machinery, a large bronze 
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N««dhain» tlie Termont Oommlnloner, pro|kM6d aiwsop- 
•takM prBmiam of $100, blnuelf to pay $10, Mr. Oamp- 
boU $10, and each of the dluatitfled Oerman and French 
ezhihitora to pay the same. ▲ Jory waa then to be se- 
leetad by the Anodatton, and the aheep to be ihaared on 
the gronnd. In the preeence of the Jury, and the sweep- 
•takee to be awarded to the heariect fleece, allowance be- 
iof made for the reepective wel^t of body ; bnt the com- 
pUlning exhibltora declined thia propoettlon, thus prac- 
tScalW acknowledging the Jaatloe of the deciiioa of the 
Jnry in fttvor of the Amerlcaa fthe^." 

The correspondeni of the Tribune says on 

the same subject: ''The entry of twelve 

American sheep was made public through the 

press of Germany sereral weeks before the 

Fair, and it was regarded as a great joke that 

Amerioa should for a moment think of com^ 

peting with Qermany in sheep. But the com. 

petition has been eminently successiVil — and 

the long faces of the other exhibitors indicate 

their mortification and disappointment." 



Another TTnivenal Exhibition is to be 

held in Paris, in the year 1867. The Emperor 
has issued a decree, fixing the period between 
the Ist of May and the 80th of Sept, of that' 
year, and intimating his determination to 
make it more uniTertutl than any hitherto 
held. May we not hope that ere that day the 
United States will be prepared to make an 
exhibition of its industrial capacity and gen- 
ius that shall be worthy of its high rank 

among the great nations of the world ? 

^ 

Btate Fain for 1863. 

Ohio Glereland Sept. 16— 18 

Indiana iDdlanapoUs .....Sept, »-Oct.ri 

Illinois .I>ecatar Sept. 28— Oct. 2 

Iowa Ihibnque 8«pt.aa~26 

Michi«aa Kalamazoo Sept. 23— 26 

New York ^ Utica Sept. 15— 18 

Upper Canada Kingston Sept 22—26 

Vemont Rntland Sept. 8—11 

Oalifomla .Sacramento I8ept.26— 80 



County Fain in Wisoonsin* 



land for permanent Fait Grounds. &0., &c. 
At the eleotion held June 27th, the following 
offioers were elected for the current year : 

Hamilton H. Oray,Pres.; B.F.Buokmaflter, 
y. Pros.; A. F. Dickinson, Sec'y ; Silas B. Da- 
vis, Treas ; together with six additional mem- 
bers of the Ex. Committee. HayenH learned 
when the Annual Fair is to be held. 



Winnebafo Oshkosh Sept. 16, 17 

Oulnmbia -Lodi Sept. 22—24 

Yernon Viroqua ...Sept. 22— 2i 

Green Lake Berlin Sept. 23, 24 

Sheboygan Sheboygan Falls Sept. 23, 24 

Polk Osceola Oct. 7, 8 

Monroe —Sparta Ooc.8,fl 

Pierce Prcscolt Sept. 25,26 

Sauk Baraboo Sept. 80— Oct. 1 



La Fayette Co. Ag. Soc—Wc leam from 

a communication received by this office during 
our absence at the East, and unfortunately 
mislaid so that we could not publish it in the 
last No., that this Society is actively at work, 
making arrangements for the purchase of 



The MarKets, Ang. 25 ~^« ^^w York.-^ 

Wheat dull and a little disposed to decline. 
Mil. Club 87®1,15; red western winter 1,18 
@1,21. Corn scarce and Ic belter; mixed 
western for shipping 71®72; western yellow 
76® 76. Oats heavy, declining; western, 47 
@52. Gold,' 1, 28}, unsettled and disposed to 
decline still further. 

At Chieayo. — Leading markets continue firm 
and active. Prices ^ wheat (No. 1 spring) 
93@96; bom in ear, on track, 62o per 70 lbs. 

At Milwaukee. — Flour very quiet ; sales of 
800 bbls. of Hiawatha spring extra at 4,60. 
Wheat declined 8®6o; sales of 800 bushels 
of No. 1 spring in store at 04c; 7,000 bushels 
do at 92c; 800 bush, at Higby's, old No. 2, at 
90c; 1^000 bush, at Smith's, old^ at 86c; 2,100 
bush, at Smith's, new, at 90c; 700 bush. No. 2 
and No. 1 delivered at 88@96c; 400 bush. do. 
at 87@94c. 

But little is doing in the wool trade in any 
part of the country. Buyers and holders are 
alike firm. Prices vary from 50@76c, accord- 
ing to locality and quality. 



NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 

The glorious old Stars and Stripes are every 
day being borne further and further into the 
territory of the Rebellion. Rosecranz is press- 
ing down upon Bragg's army, which is con- 
stantly being weakened by desertions to our 
side ; while the fleet and land force at Charles- 
ton are gradually compelling the surrender 
of that stronghold of the enemy. Fort Sum- 
ter is already pretty well knocked to pieces, 
its guns silenced, and the dispatches now 
warrant the hope that ere this No. of the 
Farmer shall have reached our readers, the 
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city it6€lf will haT« falleiu This is one of 
the towns we want to hate blotM from the 
face of the earih^ Alwaja a hot-bed of trea^ 
BOO, and the spot where the Rebellion began, 
it deserves jbo be anmnMirilj and utterly de- 
stroyed. 

Lee's army and Meade's elill confront each 
other on the Rappahannock; neither party 
feeling confident of its ability to destroy the 
other. 

In Kansas a force under the rebel Quan- 
trell have been committing ravages and per- 
petrating atrocities more wanton and infernal 
than any others recorded in modern history. 
Lawrence has been burned and many of the 
inhabitants were either buried or burned in 
its ruins. At last accounts Jim Lane had 
overtaken Quantrell and killed a number of 
his men. 

The Draft is quietly progressing in New 
York and several of the other States. Negro 
regiments are being oontinually organised in 
the South, and it is expected that nearly 100,- 
000 black troops will be in the field by the 1st 
of January. The President's order gnaran- 
teeiag to them, equally with the white soldiers, 
the protection of the Government, in case of 
capture, has given a new impetui^ to ehlist 
ments. 



POLITICAL. 



The Democratic Convention which met 

at Madison Aug. 6th, placed in nomination 
for the various State offices, the following gen- 
tlemen : 

Governor— Ilenry L. Palmer, of Milwaukee. 

Lieat. Oovemor— NelioA Dewey, of Qrant. 

Secretary of State— JRmil Kothe, of Jefferson . 

mate Trca«arer— Charles 8. Benton, of La Grotae. 

Attorney General— Eleazer Wakelry, ol Dane. 

3ank Comptroller— Henry S. Fierpont, of Maattowoc. 

Superiotendenk of Public Instrnction— Yolnc^ ITrencb, 
of Kenodba. 

8to(e Prison Commlisioaer— John B. Doban, of Osao- 
kee. 

The following are the resolutions adopted 
by the convention : 

Resolved, That we re-affirm and adopt the 
address issued by the State Convention held 
September Sd, 1862, and the resolutions of the 
Mass Convention held in Milwaukee, June 
26, 1868, as the settled doctrine of the Demo- 
oraAic party of this State. f 



Resolvid, That we hail with delight some 
manifestations of a desire on the part of the 
people of some the seceding States to return 
to their allegiance to the Union, and hold it 
to be the duty of the administration cordially 
to co-operate with the people of such States 
for their restoration to the Union with all the 
guarantees of their rights and interests con- 
tained in the Constitution. 

Besalvedj That while wo would not withdraw 
our armies from the field, or in any manner 
recognize the so-called Confederated States, 
yet if such ma'nifestations should become 
general throughout the seceded States, we bo* 
lieve that the offices of peace should supercede 
those of war, and that it would in such event 
be the duty of the administration to enoonr^ 
age the holding of a Constitutional Conven- 
tion of all the States to restore to peace, main- 
tain the Union and support the Constitution. 



The Bepnbiican GoUTention held on the 

19th ult., adopted the resolutions subjoined, 
and put in nomination a Union ticket. 

RBSOLUTIONS. 

Resolvedj That this Convention cordially 
approves the following propositions, contained 
in the call under which it assembles : 

That the Union be preserved in its integ- 
rity; 

That the Constitution and laws of the Uni- 
ted States be enforced throughout the whole 
national domain ; 

That the rebellion be suppressed, not by 
compromises with or coxtoessions to traitors, 
but by the sword whose agency they have 
themselves invoked ; 

That the nationnl administration should be 
heartily and generously supported in its ef- 
forts to put down the rebellion. 

Resolvedy That the dignified, courteous and 
patriotic manner in which the Hon. Edward 
Salomon has discharged the duties of the 
office of Govornor, devolved upon him by 
the decease of Qovernor Harvey, at a most 
important period in our political history, 
meets our cordial approval ; 

Resolved, That ihiM Cotiventioii, following 
the example ol the Union Conventions of 
Ohio, and other States, present to the loyal 
people of WiBoonsin the names of the persons 
this day nominated, as Union men, not as 
partisans, without reference to their political 
antecedents, and ask for them the support of 
all loyal men, without distinction of party.- 

Resolved, That we deplore the partisan hos- 
tility which has been and is being awakened 
against the Government by interested politi- 
cians and designing demagogues of the North, 
believing that it can only tend, by encourag- 
ing rebels to protract the war^ and instead of 
kindling the patriotism, to arouse the ani- 
mosities of our people, and to occasion else- 
where the same riotous, diabolical, nod anar- 
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chieal scenes, which hare already disgraced 
tlM eommeroial metropolis of tho xMtion. 

Metolved, That the warmest thanks of the 
loyal people are dqe, and are hereby tendered 
to the bravo aad devoted soldiers who haye 
rallied to the defence of the old fla^ and no- 
^ly and persistently fought the battles of the 
coantry, and met and vanquished* on so many 
fields the hosts of rebellion^ seeking to de* 
stroy our national life, and that we pledge 
ourselves, before Heaven, to sustain them, by 
filling up their thinned ranks in the most ex- 
peditious manner, until the end of this rebel- 
lion shall come and peace be restored to the 
land. 

Ruolved^ That we admire and reverence the 
steadfast loyalty of the Union men of the 
South, which, amid so many temptations and 
persecutions, has kept them faithfUl to the old 
flag, that in their suiferings they have oar 
profound sympathy, and that it is the duty of 
the Government at the earliest possible mo- 
ment to deliver them from rebel oppression. 

Beaolved, That we recommend to the loyal 
people of the several districts and counties of 
the State such a re-orga nidation of commit- 
tees as will ensure a more perfect Union or- 
ganisation between loyal Republicans and 
Democrats in political action. 

jResQlvedj That the loyal people of Wiscon- 
sin, friendly to the maintonance of Republi- 
can institutions upon the North American 
continent, cannot look with indifference upon 
armed intervention by European powers, and 
the establishment of. an empire upon the 
ruins of our sister Republic of Mexico, and 
that in due time, of whatever duties and re- 
sponsibilities God in His providence shall cast 
upon the Republic of the United States, grow- 
ing out of such intervention, Wisconsin will 
be reaiy to bear her full share. 

The following is the ticket nominated : 

OOTernor — James T. Lewis, 
lileut. O'vernor — Wjin*n Spooiior. 
Secretary of Ftatc— Lnclns Pnirchild. 
iitateTrtasnrer— SAiuuelD liastiilK*- 
Snperinterdent of Schools — Josinli L. PJtkanl. 
Attorney Oeneral^Winfleld Smitb. 
Bank Comptroller— Wm. H. R imsey 
StaU Primn GommiMiioMr^Honry Cordier. 

EDITOKIAL mTsCELlTn Y.' 



A Fremiuni. — ^ copy of "Randall's" Fine 
Wool Sheep Husbandry" will be sent to any 
one who will send us thbee dollar subscribers; 
each subscriber being entitled to tho staaw- 
DERRT premium. 



Tlie Pittsbugh, Fort Wayne & Chicago 

R. B. (& Dot & Hil. B: B. the best routes 
to tho East, have lately made a very consider- 
able reduction in passenger rates. 



Editorial Votes of European Travel— 

A Glimpse at Soms or thb German States—' 
Heidelbubo, continued. — But the town! The 
University has so absorbed me that I had well 
nigh forgotten everything else. In truth, so 
far as it relates to the town itself, there is 
not much else here worth looking at; at least, 
its two or three principal streets, lined with 
old, dingy, and rather slipshod stores, work- 
shops and saloons, do not so impress me as to 
awaken much enthusiasm on its behalf. 
Heidelburg is, nevertheless, distinguished for 
several important events in history — promi- 
nent among them the signing, in 1384, by the 
Emperor Wenoeslas, of the celebrated union 
of Heidelburg, as a result of which the differ- 
ent leagues of German cities were united in 
one. 

In the Heidelberg of to-day, that which 
interests me most is the query as to how the 
people subsist. Literally speaking, the ques- 
tion is easily enough settled, for at any hour 
of the day, and almost any hour of the night, 
not less than about one half of the entire 
population may be seen in the numerous re- 
staurants, demonstrating their respective ca- 
pacities for beer ! But, unlike the Yankee, 
who slides into the whiskey shop, swallows 
his poison, nnd then either goes out to his 
business or staggers into the gutter, the 
Germans sit over their beer for hours at a 
time, jabbering, playing at games of chance, 
and smoking their monstrous pipes. The 
question of how they secure the means to live 
is therefore still in doubt, being but partially 
solved by the discovery that they live much 
more simply and inexpensively than do the 
people of America. One moderate roll of 
hard-baked bread and a few quarts of beer is 
ample satisfaction for a fnll meal here, while 
the Yankee must have three kinds of meat, 
other things in proportion, and five courses of 
pastry and knick-knacks to finish off with. 
The true mode of living lies between these 
two extremes. If people will drink beer, and 
may be lillowed to congratulate themselves on 
a superior quality of that article, then blessed 
are these Germans, for no better beer ever 
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flowed into the bottomleBs pit of the meet 
lacky Teutonic stomach than is perpetually 
foaming in the great liberal mugs of this 
beer-making and beer-drinking city. 

So much for the old town of, Heidelburg. 
My visit shall next be to the fine old Castle, 
the ruins of which are famous the world over. 
Who )«as not seen pictures of this interesting 
relic of bygone ages, crowning the rugged 
brow of the hill which overlooks the time-be- 
dinged city, the picturesque valley of the 
swift Neckar belpw, and the distant valley of 
the Rhine — its turrets, walls, and arches yet 
standing, representative of eyery style of 
architecture in favor during the three sue- 
cessive generations of its building, and yet all 
blended, with a beauty of harmony that makes 
the whole, as it stands to-day, so perfectly 
enchanting ? Including the inner, open court, 
the oastlc occupies several acres, and the site 
being so difficult of access with the massive 
stone which compose its structure, it roust 
have cost an immense amount of labor. 

I have already taken the upward winding 
path which leads to one of the entrances, 
have passed the portal and stand amazed and 
awed within the inner court. Many of the 
walls have tumbled down, and most of the 
apartments not destroyed are the habitations 
of owls and bats. Some of those whteh front 
the town are nicely fitted up, however, and 
occupied by a family with whom live several 
of the more romantically inclined students of 
the University. Have seen all there is on 
the surface and have gazed upon the enchantr 
ing landscape from the summit of the towers; 
and now descend into the dark subterranean 
passages and apartments designed for secret 
conclaves or for the concealment of lordly 
occupants in times of peril. I am alone, and 
wander as long as I please in labyrinthine 
halls, as dingy, musty and grim as the feudal 
times they represent. I shall not be lost, for 
I have, as is my wont, unconsciously noted 
my turnings and so can retreat, should there 
be no secret door the other side of the hill. 
I commune with the Past^ and yet hardly 
shudder at the thought of the dark wrongs 



recorded of those barbaric times whyen the 
power of Might was stronger than the law «f 
Right; for is not that even true of to-day?. 
Yea, the world of men and of nations is bar^ 
bavian stitti But it is struggling for the light 
with ever-inereasing earnestness, and so we 
may w«ll continue (o hope. At length I grope 
my way less doubt^lly, and finally walk in a 
light whose increasing strength convinces me 
that I shall soon re-establish my relations 
with the outer world. Creeping on hands and 
knees through an opening in the rubbish of 
a broken-down wsli, I stand once more in the 
light of glorious day. Give me, after all, the 
noon of the 19th century i is my first utter- 
ance. 

A few fragments of the red sandstone of 
which this once magnificent castle was built, 
and other mementoes of my visit, and good 
bye to Heidelberg! 

Hence my way is yet further by rail down 
the valley of the Rhine, across the line of Ba- 
den, and through Hesse Darmstadt to the il- 
lustrious free city of Frankfort-on-t he-Main. 
On my left are Mannheim,and Worms, famous 
as the place where Martin Luther in the days 
of his persecution would go and eonfh>nt the 
prelates and other dignitaries of the Romish 
church, *' though the devils should be as thick 
as the tiles on the houses I " 

At length we approach 

FaANKFORT 

The city of all others in Germany remarbable 
for its historic associations. It was here 
where, for many years, the Emperors of Ger- 
many were crowned— where the greatest of 
German poets, Goethe was born^-where the 
immortal Luther, the world's greatest reform- 
er, lived and wrote — and it is here where that 
peculiar enterprise, so characteristic of the 
American people, has made its way more ef- 
fectually than in any part of the continent I 
have yet seen. The streets, the architecture 
of the more recent buildings^ the sale-obops 
and public houses constantly suggest to the 
American traveller New Vork and other cities 
of the United States. It is a free town, with 
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70,000 inhabitaiiU, uid the soat of the Oer 
man Diet. 

The evening shades close around me, and 
jet I have visited none of the distinguished 
pnblie buildings, none of the fine promenades 
so oharacteristio of Frankfort, none of the 
several private residences remarkable for their 
asseiation with some of the greatest men of 
the dead past; I have thus fitr endeavored 
mmply to gain a just general idea of the city 
as a whole. But the streets are bright with 
the light of burning gas, and I must improve 
the hours between this and midnight, for in 
the early morning I turn my face westward. 

Have seen the Domkirche^ where the Emper- 
ors of ancient Qermany were crowned — a fine 
old cathedral, the last remaining specimen of 
the ancient German style of architecture— 
have walked round and round the monuments 
of Qoethe and Guttenberg in the Hop Market; 
have stood before the modest old two-story 
mansion in the Hirschgraben where Goethe 
was bom, and thought of the wonderful sway 
of Poetry over the human mind in all gener- 
ations; have sought out the quaint old house 
of Luther, with its three stories and high 8t«ep 
roof, each story projecting over the one be- 
low, and throwing the upper windows so far 
over the narrow street that one could almost 
shake hands with his third-story neighbor on 
the opposite side ; paused at the dwelling in 
the Judenstrasse where Rothschild and his 
children were born, and at the present count- 
ing house of Rothschild, ruler of all the mon- 
ey kings and dictator to the thrones of Europe; 
have lunched and slept, and am now on my 
way down the picturesque valley of the Main 
and through the famous vineyards of Hooheim, 
source of the popular Hock wines, to 

MAYBKCS, KAIMZ, 0& MERTZ, 

On the Rhine. I had intended to visit Wies- 
baden, capital of the Duchy of Nassau, fa- 
mous, like Baden-Baden, for its baths and hot 
springs, and likewise interesting to me as 
seat of the chief Agricultural Seminary of 
Nassau, and of the splendid Laboratory of the 
great Br. Fresenius ; but the narrowing limit 
of time within which I must again be at Lon- 
don, will not permit. 



Mayence has a population of near 40,000, 
and is the most important fortress of the 
German Confederation. The garrison, half 
Austrian and half Prussian, numbers 10,000 
men. The l^rst thing which strikes me is the 
magnificent view here possible of the Rhine, 
the Taunus mountains, the vineyards of Hooh- 
eim, and the valley of the Main : one of the 
rare pictures which can never be effaced from 
the memory. My second thought is of the pe- 
culiar style of its architecture. Most of the 
public buildings are of red snnrlstone and 
some of them have stood lu^arly a thousand 
years. 

Among the many statues and monuments 
erected to the memory of the great men whose 
history is linked with that of the city, the 
most interesting to me is the monument to 
Gttttenburg, the inventor of the art of print- 
ing with movable types, who is claimed to 
have been born here in 1897. Whether he 
was really born here, or in one or more of the 
half doien other cities which contend for the 
honor of having brought this great gift into 
the world, is to me a matter of much less ac- 
count than is the fact that he was actually 
somewhere born, and with a genius which has 
done more than almost any other to adhrance 
the great world in civilisation. Aye, thou 
wast bom, O Genius of Printing ! and Gutten- 
berg was thenceforth a name to be spoken 
with gratitude by the enlightened people of 
all nations through all coming time ! Wheth- 
er this statue, by the great Thorwalden, shall 
stAndin theGuttenberg-Platz admired and re- 
vered, for one century or for twenty, is to 
thee, and to me of but little moment; the 
Press, the Press is thy monument now and 
forever! 

Hei*e also, and not far away, I find the mon- 
ument erected in 1848 by the ladies of Mentz 
in honor of their favorite, Meissner, the min- 
strel, who sang so successftilly the praises of 
women, and sang nothing else, ^munhb 
they called him, and with that tender name, 
with the aid of Schwanthaler's artistic genius 
he goes down the ages, a precious heir-loom to 
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the grateful Darmstadt women of the future, 
and a generous encouragement to all ^he 
Frauenlobi who may come after him. If he 
told the women of his fine old town that they 
were as stout as unicorns^ plump, healthy, 
prolific of robust, sturdy children, industri- 
ous without stint, and fond of just praise, I 
shall not quarrel with his verse; but if he 
worshipped them as the representatives of 
those glorious Homeric ideals which have for 
ages been the admiration of the world, then 
I must beg to demur. 

The old Electoral Palace, with the museum 
of Roman and other antiquities; the Town 
Library of 100,000 volumes — among them the 
first Pealter ever printed ; the grand ducal 
Palace, originally the house of the Teutonic 
Order, and once occupied by Napoleon I; the 
bridge of boats across the Rhine, and a great 
many other objects challenge the traveller s 
attention. But the most interesting of them 
all are the relies of Roman power which car- 
ry one back through the long interval of sev- 
enteen hundred and ninety-five years, when 
the Legion of Titus, after the conquest of Je- 
rusalem, came to this place and established a 
garrison which was to Impose upon the Ger- 
mans the government and institutions of the 
Great £mpire. It was from the very Wiesba- 
den I see in the distance, that^ in times a lit- 
tle later, the hordes of native warriors poured 
down upon the Roman Eagles and drove them 
beyond this province of the Rhine, and thus 
began the war which, after many alternate 
defeats and viotories, resulted, at last, in giv- 
ing these ridi valleys of the Rhine and Its 
tributaries to the Germans for an undisputed 
inheritance. Thus wanetii the power and the 
glory of one empire that another, better fitted, 
for some reason, to fulfill the designs of Pro- 
vidence, may be built up. on its ruins. Thus 
it hath ever been, and thus will it ever con- 
tinue to be. 

1 ♦ 

Our Thanks &re hereby tendered to those 
County Ag Societies which have so liberally 
used the Farmer for premiums. It's a good 
plan and helps thxee parties at cue *nd the 
same time. 



The State Fair— EkpUaistien of Bost- 

ponement. — I^ ^^s our intention to give a 
full account in the Angost Number of the 
circumstances which led to the poBiponement 
of the State Faiif the present year; butihe 
columns were running^ver full before we 
were aware of it^ and as full notice and ex- 
planation had been published in most of the 
newspapers, we did not think best to delay 
the press and pnt back the number for the 
purpose of reiterating what had already been 
so generally advertised. 

We are glad to find that disappointment is 
felt by a good majsy friends of the Society 
and of agricoUure in the different portions of 
the State on aooount of the decision made by 
the Board. It shows that there is some vital- 
ity still left in the farming community, atkd 
augurs well for the future. It is to be re- 
gretted that this positive sentiment did not 
make itself apparent on the occasion of the 
meeting of the Executive Committee on the 
16th of July, when it might have been of more 
avail. 

It was our own desire that an attempt 
should be made to hold a Fair> even at that 
late date, and we accordingly looked with a 
hopeful anxiety to the council that should be 
held on that d«y. Each of the 15 members of 
the Board was requested to attend the meet- 
ing and to come prepared to. represent the 
sentiment of his section of the State as to 
whhether we -should attempt a Fair. But one 
reported favorably, and the minority present, 
had they been of one mind and for the exhi- 
bition, should hardly have been willing to 
take the responsibility. But even that small 
minority were not all clear as to tiie possibdl- 
ity of a suooessful exhibition- before the meet- 
ing was called, and after the adverse reports 
f^om the majority whe did not attend, it 
seemed to thedi a settled matter that, under 
the cii-cumstances of general indisposition — 
of the lateness of the day, giving but little 
time to advertise and wake lip the people, to 
select and prepare grounds, and none at all 
to prepare crops, stock, and machinery for the 
exhibition^f the general absorption of tHe 
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public interest in the Affftirs of ilie waf^^of 
the approaching draft, and of actual and 
threatened resistance in many portions of the 
country, — we say, under all these circum- 
stances and others which we will not stop to 
enumerate, it seemed not only best, but almost 
necessary to again postpone the State Fair. 
The four members present at the meeting are 
willing to be held responsible for the decis- 
ion they seemed forced to make, and which 
we so reluctantly announced in the August 
No., but they should not and must not be held 
responsible for the postponement itself. 

And is the Society therefore dead ? Not at 
all; though we confess it has the appearance 
of haying composed itself for a comfortable 
nap. The exhibitions which are accustomed 
to be held by the various agricultural socie- 
ties of the country should be regarded as 
merely the outward showing of the real work 
that is done through their agency. They are 
like the experiments which accompany the 
instruction of the chemical professor. Their 
office is to illustrate while that of the Society 
is properly to Uach and to stimulate. To sus- 
pend operations, therefore, altogether — to dis- 
continue the crrespondence and the book ex- 
changes so difficultly begun and laboriously 
continued — to relinquish the plan for all 
those scientific investigations, such as have 
been made with so eminent advantage by 
similar societies in some of the older States — 
to leave our prospective State Agricultural 
College to the fate of struggles between seal- 
ous, self-sacrificing individuals and a Legis- 
ature almost invariably short-sighted and 
perverse — in a word, to relinquish the general 
industrial interests of a'young but giant com- 
monwealth to their own fate and the faithful 
unremunerated help of one laborious agri- 
cultural journal, seemed to us, if a necessity, 
yet a most forlorn and sad necessity. But 
the feeling that the financial condition of the 
Society and the consequent public sentiment 
of the State would require it had been ex- 
pressed by agriculturalists, outMde and inside 
the Board, and the Secretary was not the man 
to draw pay for services under flroch circum- 



stances and so, himself, proposed that his 
salary be discontinued from and after the 
date of the meeting until the Society shall 
again determine to resume active operations. 
This motion was Amended by fixing the date 
of discontinuance on the Ist of October, and, 
after seme discussion, as thus amended, pass- 
ed. This is a plain and ftell statement of the 
whole case. 

The amount of tiiotey now in the Treasury 
of the Society is some $8,000; an amount which 
on the return of more settled times Will of 
course enable th« Society to resume tk« wo|)l 
of holding exhibitions with more certainty of 
success than if it ^ere that much in debt. 
Meantime, we, the Secretary, still stand by 
our gnns, powderor no powder. 

The State Agrioultiiral Rooms will still, as 
heretofore, be open to the public, and all cor- 
respondence shall receive fisithful attention. 



TraBiaotioiifl Wis. State Ag. Society*^ 

One or two complaints as to the distribution 
of the last voluDLe of Trapsacjbions W. S. A. 
S. lead us to mal^e the fbllowing oxplanatioa : 
The volume in question should have been 
issued In the spring of ,1861, and would have 
been so issued but for the failure of the State 
Printers to do the work. As Secretary of the 
Society we could only furnish the copy, and 
had no oontrfil iW^tevero^if thefeirhosf' du- 
ty it was to do the work. Consequently they 
took their own time, and did not ofmaoisnce 
printing until late in autumn of that yenr, 
and ev»n then allowed ihe weik io dsag aloag, 
making it iaoideoibal to every thing i<ls«i with- 
out other cause than, as was said, because by 
an unexpeottd intetplvtathm. of tRe law by 
the 6tat« they were <iompelled -to do tfaepriistr 
ing and. binding at several hundred dollars 
less than cost. In December the SecMtafy 
became the victim of a .severe attack of con- 
gestion, of the brain that well nigh proved 
fatal, delaying the "work, and 'resulting, it is 
feared, in sdme annoying errors in that part 
of the volume (the '< Industry of Ooanties'!) 
then going thnrogh the press. Finally, about 
the first of April, 1862, and not until we were ; 
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obliged to leave for Europe in disoharge of 
our duties as. Commissioner to the Internation- 
al Exhibition, a few copies of the Transactions 
were deliyered to the Legislature. But it was 
on the very morning of our departure, and it 
was with muoh difficulty that we succeeded in 
spiriting away 8 copies for certain institutions 
in Europe* Of course it wss impossible to 
forward to contributors and others in this 
State who were especially entitled to them. 
We had provided, however, by resolution, that 
each County Ag. Society should get several 
jopies, and this, together witli the fact that 
the Society's Office was accessible and provid- 
ed with a clerk during our absence, seemed to 
furnish assurance that none of the class of 
persons referred to would fail to secure them. 
When we returned, there were but very few 
copies left undistributed, and it was believed 
that the claims of public Agricultural Libra- 
ries, of which there were more in number 

than we could possibly supply, should rank 
first. 

In conclusion, we desire to say to any and 
all who, being especially entitled to copies, 
have not received them, Send in your names, 
and from the few dozen copies reserved for 
such demands, you shall be supplied so long 
•e they last. 



The Farmer's Premium Strawberries 

will be sent to subscribers direct from the 
grounds of Mr. Prentice at Watertown, where 
they are produced. The distribution will 
commence on the 1st of Sept., and continue so 
long as it will answer to transplant. 



T be State Ag. GtUege lands.— We are 
gratified to learn that Messrs. Beed and Ham- 
mond, commissioners for the location of lands 
for the Ag. College, as provided by the act of 
the laet Legislature, are meeting with better 
success than was anticipated. They report 
considerable tracts of very talnable lands in 
the St Croix District, and it is believed that 
good lands yet unentered will be found to the 
full amount of the 240,000 acres to which this 
State is entitled. 



Sball we make the Parmer a Weekly? 

— ^In these fast times the question often comes 
to us, " can't you send us the Farmer oftener ? 
A month seems a long time to wait; and in 
spite of all the publishers can do, some things 
of interest," especially market reports and 
current news, must necessarily be behind the 
times." 

All this we have felt repeatedly, but thus far 
we have not deemed it judicious to make the 
change. If the great crops and an abundance 
of money have made the farmers feel so liberal 
that they are willing to pay twice as much as 
now for the weekly visits of a better agricul- 
tural and family newspaper than has yet been 
published in this country, let them say so. 
We are ready to do our part. 



Words of Cheer.— {'The following cordial 
greeting, though by some accident mislaid for 
a time, is still in order. We thank the author 
for her kind wishes and most heartily recipro- 
caie them. It is such words of cheer that 
lighten our labors and keep up our courage in 
these times of em harassment to agricultural 
editors. — Ed.] 

Mb, Uott: — 

How nice it is that every body can sit down 
and have a familiar chat with the editor — ^for 
of course, the editor likes every body, and 
every body likes him (excepting, perhaps, 
some who do not.) But let me tell you, sir, 
that every one in this cottage likes the editor 
of the Farmer and the editor's wife — and while 
my larger and stronger half is going to send 
you a word a two, I want to just let you know 
how much pleasure we big folks and little 
folks have derived from the perusal of your 
publication since we have been its subscriber. 
While one portion of our family is interested 
in stock growing and corn raising, the other 
portion culls from the Farmer all the hints on 
gardeiiing, flowers, house designs and the 
receipts and tlie youths' coi'ner. We all had 
a delightful chase after <' mousie," and " Uncle 
William" edifies us muoh. We followed with 
a great deal of interest Mr. Hoy t's journey in 
the Old World, and Mrs. Hoy t's romantic and 
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Almost fatal excunion. Hope she is restored 
io health, and will oontinae to remember the 
little folks in the secluded farm houses of 
Wisoonsin. 

Since we haTe made Wisconsin our perma- 
nent home and farming our <\onstant occupa* 
tion, we hare hailed with much pleasure the 
appearance of a periodical dcYoted to the ben- 
efit of the farmers of this State-— we make 
her interests our interests, and feel to-daj 
God speed to whatcTcr tends to her eleration 
and improvement Mrs. T. T. Holmss. 

Hon GovTAQi, Wif. 



Oapt. ClirtiS8,-^We are pleased to learn 
that our old-time friend and correspondent, 
D. S. Curtiss, Esq., late of the Ooonomowoc 
J^€e iVe«<, and subsequently a Lieutenant in 
the army of the Potomac, has recently been 
commissioned as Captain in Col. Baker's 
Regiment of Mounted Rangers, now organis- 
ing at Washington. This is good proof of the 
high estimation in which he is held, as the 
''Rangers" are organized for special and very 
important serrice and under commissions 
direct from the Secretary of War. Col. Baker 
is a brave and able officer, with many years' 
experience in the most dangerous serrice of 
the U. S. in Oregon and California, and is to 
operate independently and wherever he can 
do the enemy the most harm. The regiment 
is to be composed of select men of good habits 
and unquestionable courage, armed with sa- 
bres, 6-shooter revolTers and 16-shooter car- 
bines, and mounted on the fleetest and most 
powerful horses that can be found. 

Capt. Curtis has his own company already 
formed and in active service, making raids 
into Vurgittia, killing and oapturinff rebel 
raiders and recovering property stolen by 
them. We predict for him and the noble 
regiment to which he belongs, a brilliant and 
highly useAil career. 

» 

We shall be there, " no preventing Provi- 
dence" — at the Sauk and Qreen Lake Co. 
Fairs, on which occasions we have promised 
to talk to the people. 



NOTICES OF NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 



Amw Qme JvparadM.— W« call Ui« •ttenUon of all 
IMrtiM Intorattod in the mMvteitare of sorsham ijmp 
aod nigftr to the new mill ollired for m1« by Powns h 
finawiir of M«diioo. We haTe never eeen thii mill ope* 



the 
J)nk€*t A'fw ^ita Aim 



rate, tmt the plan of ita ooBstmotton aeeas to warrant 
ID adTanoe that it will do excellent serriee. 



likewiae adTer- 



tlaed. We know nothing of it from peraonal obBerra* 
tlon, bnt many who have tried it In Ohtoi award to It the 
merit of deelded enperiorlty. 

See C. Jf. Alston** adrertiaeoent of '* Bandaira Fine 
Wool Sheep Hnebandry." now ready Ibr delivery. Thla 
work has been looked »r with great Intereat, and will 
not fidl of Tory eztonilTe demand. 

D. B. T. Moore^ editor Jiural Neno Torker, KocheUer, 
also adT«rtiiei this Taloable book. 

Musrt. BatehoMt Bctnfinrd db Ob., proprieton ol the 
Oolnmbnif (Ohio) Nuneriei, have two newadTortleementa 
in this No. With the beat stock in the western country, 
and with the advantage of an estensivo northwestern ex- 
perienea in fk-nit growing, this excellent firm are eml> 
nently worthy of ihe very liberal patronage they are re- 
oelTing from all the Stotea west of New York. 

Mmmmf' ^ CkmpbeU, dealers in Hardware, Madison, 
keep coostantlj on hand the very best of oTerrthing In 
their line, Incinding Sugar Oane Apparatns (01msted*a 
Fraporator,) which they offer at the most reasonable 
rates. 

THu ** HUkntr Nurterie^* advertised in this number 
are well recommended. 

A, Jonett of Leeds Centre, advertises a superior lot ot 
Spanish Merino Bucks. 

At Skinner*t advertisement of Mendoto Agricultural 
Works. This is a good establishment, and deserves a 
large patronage. The Olimaz Sugar Oane Mill and 
Cook's Evaporators are manubotured there. Both have 
been flivorabl^otlced heretofore. 



OF THB 

Hadisen Mntnal Insnranee Cos 

FOB THE TEAR ENDING 

Made to the Governor of the State of Wisconsin, as re- 
qniied by the provisions of chapter 103, of the General 
Laws of 1858. 

Total amount of accumulations $327,464 6T 

ASSETS. 

Unimpaired premium notes of 

policy hold^s 1881,000 07 

Cash on hand and due from pol- 
icy holders and agente ibr 

cash premiums 45,464 60 

Office Ihmiture and iUtures 1,000 00 887,464 67 

Whole No. poUcIea issued 22,061 

Am't of butetandlngilsks thereon 916,002,060 00 

Number of policies issued in 1862 7,706 

Am't of outstanding risks thereon 96^060,818 00 

Am*t premium notes thereon 108,328 03 

Amt cash premiums thereon, less commis- 
sions to agente 45,727 80 

Am*t Interest received 072 18 

Totel am*t losses reported durinsr 1868 $17,744 16 

Total am't losses paid during 1862, 80 In 

number 21,418 07 

A m't claimed for loss, resisted as fraudulent 2,000 00 

Losses adjusted and due none. 

Losses sdlusted and not due none. 

Losses nnaiUnsted m ^02 85 

All other claims against the company 07 60 

Am't paid for advertising and postage 1,768 66 

Am't paid Ibr printing 540 50 

Am't paid for policy stamps 800 00 

Am*t paid taxes to Oom'r Intsmal Bevenue 82 08 
Expenses paid, including all compensation 
to Officers and Dksetorp, stationery, ex> 
tra clerk hire, inel, lights, and other in- 
cidental expenses 7,200 08 
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ObmparaiivB atatemmt qf the butinett nf the Ovmpeeny 
f&r the ytare 1859, 1860, 1801 and 1862. 
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BIBlCTOItS FOR THB TBAB 1802. 

J. W. BOYD, Walwvrtli Oo. 
D. WOBTUINGTON, Waukesha Co. 
DAVID ATWOOD, Dane Co. 
O. R. MONTAGUK, La Croeee. 
ASA KINNET, GreeD Lake Co. 
H. H. GILBS, Dane Co. 
LUTHER B A 8F0RD, Grant Co. 
B. F.HOPKINS, Dane Co. 
OKRIN GUERNSEY, Bock Co. 
FRANK H. ROPER, Dodge Co. 
J. H. WARREN, Green Co. 
TIM. BBOWN, Dane Oo. 
S. D. HASTINGS, Trempeleau Co. 
DAVID TAYLOR, Sheboygan Co. 
S. B. MoOLELL\N, Kenoeha Co. 
J. T. LEWIS, Colnmbia Co. 
JOHN TOAY, Iowa Co. 

omciBfl. 

JoBV W. BoTB, President 
B. F. HoPKiirs, Vice President. 
•. D. Hastings Treasurer. 
D. WoBTHureroH, Secretary. 
G. F. IlASTiNas. General Agent. 

L068BS PAID BY THE OOMPAK Y IN 1859. 

d H Colman, Junean, Dodge Go flO 00 

J H Seaman, Richland, Richland Co 10 00 

Fanny Plummer, Manston, Jnnean Oo 15 00 

Geo F Tajlor, Mmlisoa. Dane Co 1.5 00 

Nelson Sickles, Waterloo, Jeffersen Co OM 00 

A L Beebee, Dunn, Dane Co 050 00 

J H Barber, Jnnean, Dodge Co 68 00 

Jas H Main, Juneau, J>o^ Co 403 57 

Thos Mayhew, Merton, Waukesha Co 27 00 

W N Seymour, Madison, Dsne Co fiO 00 

Wm Edwards, Sugar Sreok, Walworth Co 400 00 

Leonard Hatoh, Kenosha*.. 100 00 

93,«>9 45 
LOSSES PAID IN 1860. 

J S Wilmarth, Sun Prairie, Dane Co $314 60 

Cyrus S Daris, Menominee Falls, Wank Co 9 00 

J W Cook, Dane Co « ; 15 35 

Lewis Thompson, La Prairie, Rock Co 172 52 

Henry Johnson, Sonars. Kenosha Co... -. 12 50 

Pliny Putnam, Rubicon, Dodge Co 5 00 

R B Tburtell, Jamestown, Grant Oo fiW t)0 

A A Anderson, Delafield, Waukesha Go 7 00 

Jas T Welkin, Eagle, Waukesha Gu 20 00 

C Sutherland, Fitohbvrg, Dane Co. 10 00 

Harrison Roonz, Concord, Jefferson Co 400 00 

Owen Garlty, Sulliran, Jefferson Co 6 00 

O P Churchill, Waukesha Co 5 5S 

Caleb Jewett, Town of Madteon, Dane Go 17 51 

Mary La Follett. Primrose, I>ane Co» 115 00 

Wm A Stowell, Cottage Grore, Dane Co 1,011 71 

Sam H Sabin, Windsor, Dane Co.. 18 00 

Abel Strong, Blaroellon, Colnmbia Co 383 71 

Quartus Towry, Johnstown, Bock Co....^.... 5 00 

Robert Hornby, Fairffeld, Sauk Co 496 05 

Thos Stevens, Dane, DanoCb 20O 06 

JobnWigbtmaQ.B<irry, Dane Co.^ 75180 

Douglas Olirer. Glen IlaTen, Grant co 1.000 00 

Jesiah Pierce, Pardeerllle, Columbia co 400 00 

$5,903 23 
LOSSES PAID INJSCJ. 

L D Lateer. Janeerille, Rock co $499 53 

Edward Walsh, Centre, LaFayetteco...... 306 80 

Nathan Kellogg, Madison, Dane co 15 00 

Henry A Chapman, East Randolph, Ool co... SO 00 

Jared Bisbop, Jamestown, Grant od....» 371 00 

Allen Hoxic, Porter, Boekoo..^ 1,000 00 

C Burdicv Christiana, Dane col.„ % 00 

Samuel Ceoesett, Jmieau, Dodgeco 13 50 

Albert Gaston, Cottage GroTe. Dane CO... 11 IS 

Stephen Young, Somerset, St Croix co '.. 380 00 

A L Beebee, HeFarlaad, Dane oo €99 01 

Alfted Taber, Delaran, Walworth CO 860 00 

Lydia O Crocker, Iiake Mills, Jefferson co t 00 

John Pellet, Bear Creek, Sank co 016 $6 
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''CM aad Mr Hatl^ Land." 

It was ft maxim of the great Napoleon that 
" Qod is usually on the side of the heariest 
battallions." Buonaparte was right. God 
does help them most who most help themselves. 

We do not mean to deny that there have 
been signal cases in the history of the world 
in which the Almighty has, for a time, sus- 
pended the operations of natural laws, and 
signally interposed for the triumph of the 
Right, but rather, to assert, aa forcibly as 
words will permit^ that God is not wont to ab- 
rogate or even temporarily set aside the im- 
mutable laws by which he goYorns both the 
material and the spiritual worlds. His law 
is inexorable, and, no matter what oar cause, 
or how much the good of mankind may de- 
mand its success, it will only succeed in pro- 
portion as they who hare it in charge are true 
to their trust. If the American people and 
government had believed this truth, and, from 
the first, had acted upon its conviction, like a 
government and people thoroughly honest and 
earnest, there is little room for doubt that the 
monster Rebellion which has despoiled the na- 
tion of more than two billions of treasure, of 
almost a quarter of a million of lives, and 
shaken the temple of Republican Liberty to 
its very foundations, would have been crushed 
months ago. 

But regrets are unavailing, except as they 
shape our conduct in the future; and, besides, 
for the present^ our notes should be those of 
rejoicing. 

The eauso of American liberty never pto- 



mised so much for the people of this continent 
and the anxious, struggling peoples of the 
Old World as it promises to-day. Groping in 
darkness and deftat for more than two years, 
the dawn of a better day than our young Re- 
public has ever yet enjoyed is upon us. 

It may be that we have not even yet drank 
the very dregs of the cup of humiliation, and 
that trials more severe and defeats more gall- 
ing that any we have hitherto suffered await 
us in the ftiture, ere the angel of Peace shall 
have dethroned the demon of War * but Qod 
has certainly, within the past three months, 
Tonohsafed to us a new and glorious hope. 
Treason is surely doomed, and only awaits 
with trembling the deep damnation it deserves 
— a damnation not purgatorial — ^it is already 
enduring that — ^but final and eternal. This 
is as fixed and certain as if it were a written 
decree of the Almighty. 

Nor is this all. With an unprecedented 
bounty the great Giver of Good is filling the 
lap of the North with such plenty and pros- 
perity as the world never saw. Our mines 
are yielding up their accustomed treasure; 
our agriculture is feeding and clothing us as 
never before, and filling the world's granaries 
with food ; and our multiplied manufactories 
are teeming with a most wondrous activity. 
The nations of the Old World are filled with 
astonishment, and even we who have known, 
or who thought we knew, the inexhaustible- 
ness of the resources of this new mighty em^ 
pire, are ourselves compelled to acknowMgo 
thftt we had soavoely dreamed of their immen- 
sUgr. 
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A nation that can oarry on bo stupendous a 
war as this without borrowing a dollar from 
other nations, that oan, by its industry, safely 
continue that war until it shall end in a man- 
ner at onoe consistent with its own highest 
present honor and the future security of its 
fundamental law, is worthy to rank as the 
United States henceforth «rt7irank, first among 
the great powers of the earth. God grant 
that our execution of the sublime and sacred 
trust he has placed in our hands may entitle 
us, as a people, to the glorious destiny which 
the present so Yisibly foreshadows. 



Oetobes's Work. 

*> A9 wli«n the lonl, ftamithed with deads 
That men call good and Hearen approTos, 
No pride pota on, and makee no bout« 
Bat gaining ever, still gires xnoet— 
80 throagh th€ moniha October mores; 
The moon of Harrests on her tronu 
Tbe fruitage of the round year's care 
Full-ripened In her generous air, 
With gifts replete as man with needs.'* 

—Mri. Jioyi. 

October has ever been our faTorite month, 
because it is really the most generous, bounti- 
ful and beautiful month in the calendar; fill- 
ing the lap of provident man with all need|ul 
luaeiouB foods ,* coloring the field and wood 
with gorgeous hues ; toning the cool invigor- 
ating air with a soft autumnal base; and fill- 
ing tbe souls of all grateiVil men with thanks- 
giving and hope. 

But October is not alone the time for the 
indulgence of poetic and religious reflections- 
These are well, and should not be omitted, for 
they serve to make richer and better the lives 
of men ; but they are not all. The farmer is 
not yet ready to hang up the implements of 
husbandry for the year. He may rest; but 
he must also vork. And surely there never 
comes a better time for out-door labor. 

This is at once the season for ingathering 
and preparing. 

THK mOATBKRlXO. 

The fruits, the garden vegetables, the roots 
and potatoes and, towards the close of the 
mouthy the corn crop--«U these will need your 



Ai to firuitB' proper, it may be remarked 
that they will pay for oarefbl handU|»f . 



Those expected to keep through the winter 
must be taken ofi" with the hand. 

All vegetables and roots should be secured 
in dry weather and put away in dry, well 
ventilated heapt or cellars. Neglect of this 
precaution costs many a farmer a large per 
cent, of the arop he blunderingly attempts to 
keep. 

Corn intended for seed— as we have urged 
from year to year — should be selected this 
month from the best stalks and best fitted ears, 
traced up and put away in a dry place. Hiwk- 
ing should jt^ detp»lehM|, if pMgible, before 
the wet weather of November and the cold, 
stormy weather of winter is upon you. Crib 
in dry, well ventilated, rat-proof eribs. 

See that everything that will answer the 
purpose of cattle feed is saved— corn-fodder, 
straw, pumpkins, &c. 

THS PBJEPARATIOX. 

This word is full of suggestions, reminding 
the provident farmer 

Of the soil to be cleared, plowed, and, as far 
as practicable, draxnid^ preparatory to the crops 
of the coming" spring; [See "Reasons for 
Fall-Plowing," in this No.]; 

Of seed to be selected from the best for field 
and garden crops ; 

Of Nursery stock for the garden and or- 
chard ; 

Of stables, sheds, and snug covered pens 
for horses, cattle, sheep and swine ; 

Of iron mills for grinding, and straw and 
root cutters for chaffing and chopping their 
feed; 

Of agricultural boilers for cooking roots, 
potatoes, meal and other kinds of food, so as 
to make their use as economical as possible; 

Of hogs to be fattened for the earliest mar^ 
ket. 

Of sugar cane syrup to be manufactured ; • 

Of cider and vipegar to be made; 

Of butter to be made and firkinned for win- 
ter; X 

Of ice-houses to be built; 

Of buildings of every description to be 
painted; 

Of agricultural maohinery to be pni under 
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ooYtr, oiltd and painted, ready farepring's 
use; 

Of ike n>ad6 to be repaired proTiona to the 
raiay eeaeoB; 

OC the sehooUhooee to be looked after, and 
foniiehed with everything neoeseary to the 
comfort and progress of the neighborhood 
children; 

And ^nallyi of a thousand other things too 
nnmexous to mention in detail. 

O, ye farmers 1 neglect none of these duties. 



Britlih Ooioniss at the Great E]dii1yLtUm. 

NO. II. 

Next in order, after Canada, we find an in- 
teresting display of wheat, oats, barley, Indi- 
an corn, grass seeds, agricultural implements, 
furniture made of natiye woods, Indian bas- 
kets, leathers, furs, and bear skins, in the 
court of 

pniMCB KDWAnn islajid. 

Si fey ate in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and 
between the 45 tb and 47th parallels of lati 
tude, its climate is necessarily somewhat rig- 
orous i and yet the enterprise of its eighty 
thousand people has already made it an island 
of some importance. Extreme lengthy 180 
miles; greatest breadth, 84 miles; area, 1,- 
865,400 acres, diTided up into 67 counties. 
Agriculture, the mechanic arts, commerce and 
edncational enterprises report themselyes fa- 
Torably. 

And here also is larger 

Further out in the Gulf— the most ancient of 
the British colonies. Fish and oils are the 
chief attraction in this court. Codfish and 
capulin of course. Is there so fithy a place 
anywhere else !n the world? The Superin- 
tendent tells us that the annual Britifh catch 
is ten million fish, the French catoh, flre mil- 
lion. The unirersal Yankee, whether counted 
in or not, undoubtedly makes a good haul. 
Seal oil Is shown in great abandance, as also 
a hew kind of stearine made of it and much 
used for soa^. 
Sundry minerals, in proof that Newfound- 



land is not all fish and Unbber— samples of 
grey oxide, peacock, and yellow copper ores; 
argentiferous lead; Titreons, ruby, and chlo- 
ride of silver; quarts, rich in silver; iron 
ores and marbles. 

Touching the mainland again — which we do 
here in the Bxl^bition by turning a few steps 
to the right— we come first upon 

xovA sootia; 
A province, just now a shining, point on the 
map of the great world, en account ^ef ite 
many promising gold mines. This court ia 
distinguished by a ma|gnificent coal trophy, 
consisting of a shaft or pillar of coal 84 feet 
high ; showing the actual vertical thickness 
of the famous Picton coal-bed. Here are lika- 
wise several other shafts of lesser height, 
each illustrating the thickness and character 
of the bed to which it belongs. 

In the side court — the entrance to which is 
guarded by a noble representative moose— 
there is a fine collection of the minerals of 
Nova Scotia, together with a series of samples 
of gold to the value of $20,000; also several 
varieties of building stone and marbles ; spe- 
cimens of fish, illustrative of the importance 
of her fisheries; of birds, fruits, vegetables 
and cereal grains. 

The discoveries of gold were not made till 
just last year (1861); since which time ne less 
than one hundred places have been found to 
contain auriferous depoeits. The gold is found 
in quartz rock, and whether the mines will 
prove sufficiently rich to warrant another 
grand rush of the gold-diggers is a matter of 
doubt. Judging from the descriptions we 
have seen of the geological formations in 
which they occur, and from the specimens 
here displayed, I must declare that I have no 
great faith in their richness. 

Iron and lead are also found in Nova Soo- 
tia. But after all, and eepecially in view of 
the fact that Halifax, her principal city, is a 
sort of halfway house betW^n the two conti- 
nents, her coal mines are probably more im- 
portant than any other. 

Next in geographical order we havs the next- 
door neighbor of the peninsular pnnviMS^ 
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mm BftumwicK — 
The second colony of the British crown in 
North America. 

At the beginning of this century, New 
Brunswick w^ a wilderness. To-day, nearly 
a million of acres of land are under cultiya- 
tion, cities and towns hare spifting up in great 
number, mines of coal, iron, copper and lead, 
and quarries of marble hare been opened, 
ftetories hare been erected and railroads have 
been built. Not much in the way of rapid 
progress for a Badger to contemplate, but a 
good deal for an offspring of John Bull in a 
territory mountainous in parts, a dense wild- 
erness in others, and with a climate not the 
most kindly, and a soil a good deal less pr«r 
ductive than ours. 

The articles on exhibition are miscellane- 
ous; consisting chiefly of agricultural imple 
ments and produce, native woods, cabinet 
ware, minerals of ordinary quality, marbled 
manufactures in iron, woolen manufactures, 
some models of a suspension bridge, a rail- 
way train, sawmill, &c., and preserved fish 
and lobsters. 

Grouped all together, these several Anglo 
American colonies constitute quite an empire. 
The Queen of England may justly be proud 
to reign over them, and the mildness of her 
gOTcrnment proves her to be what all nations 
with one accord acknowledge she is, a wise 
and liberal sovereign. 

If Arom the Canadas we cross the Great 
Lakes and the Rooky mountains, on the 50th 
parallel of latitude we shall find, on the coast 
of the Pacific, another British colony ; which, 
though restricted in its limits by the waves 
of old Ocean, to a narrow boundary, is, never- 
theless, rich in its resources and prosperous 
in its growth. It is a part of British Colum- 
bia, and is known as 

vancoutsr's islajtd. 

It has a superficial area of about 16,000 sq* 
miles; being 26 to 75 miles wide and 276 
miles in length. It would seem to be too far 
north to warrant very considerable ezpeeta- 
tione ef ite agriculture, and yet here we have 



fhir eamplee of wheat, barl^, oaia, field peae, 
timothy seed, all sorts of garden product!, 
including apples and cherries, demonatratiYe 
evidence of what the science of Physical Ge- 
ography teaches, that the western coast of 
North America is much warmer than the eaat- 
em. 

The wheat on exhibition is above the stand- 
ard weight— being 64 lbs. to the bushel — ani 
the yield large enough to make some of you 
Wisconsin ten and twelve bushelers open wide 
your eyes. Winter wheat of superior quality 
at 86 bushels to the acre is a good crop. 

And then here we find splendid specimens 
of timber>-oak, pine, fir, spruce, hemlock, 
maple, &c — and of minerals, including cop- 
per and gold. Vancouver is a flourishing 
young member of the great colonial family, 
and deserves credit for her spirit in coming so 
far to show us what she is doing on the far off 
Pacific coast. 

TASMANIA. 

At a single step we have crossed the^reat 
American continent, strode the stormy Atlan- 
tic, the burning sands of unexplored Africa, 
the wide expanse of the Indian Ocean, passed' 
the new world of Australia — a distance more 
than two-thirds of the way round the globe — 
and planted our feet, for the first time, on the 
island of Tasmania, formerly known as Van 
Dieman's Laud. In the Exhibition it is die- 
tinguished by its lofty trophy of spars, which 
rise almost to the roof of the Transept, 100 
feet high. There also fine specimens of coal, 
furs, fibres, wool and other agricultural pro^ 
ducts. The wool crop of last year was over 
6,000^000 pounds ; a fact of much importance 
as showing the wool-producing capacity of 
the island. 

The woods used in the construction of the 
trophy are remarkable not only from the fact 
that many of them are different from any witli 
which we are acquainted in America — ^for in- 
Btanoe, Blue Gum, Ash or Swamp Gum, Stringy 
Bark, WhiU Gum, Silver Wattle, Muskwood, 
Blaekwood, Uuron Pine, &o^-4>nt likewise 
for their beauty of color and greet inirineio 
Taloe for economical uses. 
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TasmaBla has an area of aboat 25,000 sq. 
mileB ; Us ayerage Uagth being 166, its width 
165 miles. The central portion consists of a 
table land some 3,000 feet above the level of 
the sea, and i^ doited with beautifiil lakes, 
which are the sources of several rivers of con- 
siderable magnitude. The whole island 
abounds in coal, and is likelrise favored with 
valuable mines of galena lead, copper, iron 
and gold. Altogether, it is quite an attracts 
ive point, and within the next ten years will 
acquire a large population. Num^ejr of in- 
habitants now, about 90,000. 

With her immense mineral and agricultural 
resources, and with a climate exceedingly fa- 
vorable, Tasmania is destined to rank high in 
the family of British Colonies. 

» 

Di0 Wheat ApUf. 

[The following communication Arom the pen 
of Prof. Glover, of the Maryland Agricultur- 
al College, Entomologist to the Agricultural 
Department, and one of the most learned men 
in his profession of whioh this country can 
^ boast, will be read with interest by all who 
are not already familiar with the character 
and habits of the insect which threatened so 
much damage in some portions of this State 
just before harvest. — JSn.] 

Bbpaetmimt of AoRicvLTuns. ) 
Washington, D. C, Aug. 11, 1868. / 

J. W. HoYT, EsQj — The insect you mention 
as being very destructive to grain is most 
probably the 

AphU avenw, (Fab.) Grain aphis or plant 
louse. 

Bggs probably deposited by the un winged 
females in the autumn upon late sown wheat, 
rye, &c., where they remain all winter, and 
hatch the following spring. 

Insects live solitary at first upon the leaves 
and stems of oats, wheat, rye, &c., before the 
flowers or heads are formed ; where, by means 
of their suckers, they drain the sap from the 
plant. At this time only females are found, 
which are of a green color, and bring forth 
their young alive. When, however, the flow- 
ers and heads are formed they discontinue 



their solitary habits and duster in great nusa- 
bers at the base of the chaff, which envetops 
the grain, and, inserting their piercers into 
the plant, extract the juices whioh shouldform 
the grain, causing the kernels to beoome more 
or less shrunken and light of weigbt. Whe^ 
feeding upon the juices of the young grain 
the plant lice change their color from green 
to a yellow orange and orange brown. These 
clusters or communities of plant lice at the 
base of each grain eonsist of winged finales 
and their young; which last shed their skins 
several times before attaining their full sise. 
During the summer, female aphides give 
birth to living young, without pairing with 
the males. These young} when perfectly ds- 
v^oped, produce young, likewise, without 
pairing, and so on for sevefal generations. 

The males appear later in the season, when 
they pair, the impregnated females flying to 
the late sown wheat, &c., to deposit their eggs 
which remain uninjured all wint.r and hatch 
the following spring. 

Dr. Pitch memtions this insect in his valua- 
ble report for 1860, as having been found all 
over the New Bn gland states, in New Yoilc, 
Canada and Pennsylvania. Last year it was 
very destructive in Maryland, and during the 
present summer literally swarmed upon a 
field of oats you saw at the Maryland Agri- 
cultural College, 80 that I had a good oppor- 
tunity of observing its habits. ' 

F0K8 or THK GBAIN APHIS. 

The Lady Bugs {coceinelUdcB) — small roun4 
red beetles, spotted on the back more or les^ 
with black — are also very numerous in the 
grain fields, and, in both the larva and pupa 
state, feed voraciously upon plant lice, and, 
therefore^ ought to be protected by the farmer. 

The maggot-like larvos of the iS^Aut — 
small yellow and black banded, two-winged 
flies which may be seen hovering In the bright 
sunshine over flowers^feed also upon plant 
lioe, and may be considered as benefactors. 

The larvoB of t?Ary«qp(i— delicate gi'eenish 
flies with golden eyes and wings like the fij^* 
est gause-^feed likewise npo9. plant lice. These 
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iMt mentioiied flies mmjy perhftps, be better 
known to fftrmers from the fact that manj of 
them, when cmshed in the hand, emit a most 
powerftil and nnoAeoua odor. 

Sereral eztremelj minnte Hl^menoptera 
flies, with four t^neparent wlnge, also destro^r 
the plant lice by depositing an egg in eaeh 
liTing plant lonse. This egg produces a grub 
which doTours the interior of the louse and 
changes into a pupa in the hardened skin, 
and, Anally, when changed into the perfect or 
fly state in the body of the louse, gnaws its 
way out of the empty skin, and, after pair- 
ing, flies away to find other Tictims in which 
to deposit its eggs. The skins of the aphides 
or plant lice destroyed by these flies may ea- 
sily be recognised by their brown and dry 
appearance and by the round hole through 
which the perfect fly has made its escape; al- 
though the hard and indurated skin to the 
casual obserTer presents the same shape as 
the liTing plant louse, and clings to the leaf 
or plant in a similar life-like manner. 

In greenhouses plant lice may be destroyed 
by fumigating with tobacco smoke; aUo bj 
syringing the plants with tobacco water, or 
whale oil soap mixed with water; but such re- 
medies will only answer on a small scale, and 
not In fields of sereral acres. And, as one of 
the objects of this office is to collect the best 
information about the remedies for izguries 
caused by insects, and the diseases of plants, 
will you be kind enough to write if any of 
your neighbors hsTc succeeded in destroying 
them ; and if so, what, in ytmr opinion^ Is the 
best remedy ? 

I remain your obd't serVt 

TowNsxvD Glovbr. 



ftufMs ApplhMttn orifaaws. 

Tbe Mark Lane Expreti, in commenting up- 
on the Tarions experiments of Prof^ Voelcker, 
states that the Prot, judging from the results 
of these numerous trials, leans to the opinion 
that the spreading of farmyard compost on 
the sttHkoe of the soil, for even a oonsidera«- 
ble period before it is plowed in, is by no 
means so injurious a practice as farmers nave 
been led hitherto to suppose. He says that 
^ on all soils with a moderate preporUon of 



clay, no fear need be entertained of ralnable 
fertilising enbotancev beeoming wastod, if the 
manure cannot be plowed in at once. Fresh, 
and even well rott^ dung contains rery little 
free ammonia; and since actite ftrmentation 
and with it the further OToln^ion of free am- 
monia, is stopped by spreading out the man- 
ure on the field, raluable manuring matters 
cannot escape into the air by adopting this 
plan." If this is a reasonable conclnsioa, it 
goes far to remore the dread of losing, on 
such soils, the better portions of farmyard 
manures by top-dressings. As the season will 
soon be here when these dressings are com- 
monly applied to grass, it will be useful to re- 
member this fact 

The best time for applying the manure is 
held by the great Cheshire grass farmers, to 
be in the end of September or the beginning 
of October, particularly in a showery period, 
as the grass soon covers it, and renders it less 
liable to be damaged by the son or drying 
winds. 

eieat Oreps fai liUni. 

It's a good thing for Wisconsin credit that 
we risited Europe last year instead of this;* 
for the statistics of our great wheat crop of 
I860, then and there published to all the na- 
tions, as the largest crop ever yet produced 
by any one State, have since been beaten by 
the great state of Ohio. 

Our crop was 37,816,806 J bushels; that of 
Ohio in 1862 is reported at 29,888,661. 

Nor is this all. That noble agricultural 
State does equally well in many other fields 
of agriculture, as will be seen by the follow- 
ing quotations from her imposing table of sta- 
tistics of the chief crops : 



Wheat— nnmber of acrrt.. 

i* «( boaheU.. 
Rje «• acrea 

'* " buahela... 

Barley ** acre*.. 



Corn 



2,090,04T 

::::::::=::::: "-IJiJS 

ssa^oM 

69,171 

baahela 1,321,170 

acres 2.176^1 

baiheli 73,014^14 

Dqckwlieat— number of acrea 13^ 

" « bnabela 173,«7 

Oata->niimber of acrea «.. SV4,0i7 

« " busbels 11,633,058 

Polato«8— Dnmber of acrea.* SljOGS 

« '« biwbelB 6,128,766 

Meadow— nnmbar of acrea .......^ I,571f766 

« « fonaofhay 2,073,8»8 

If ttx— anmber of aeree 53,488 

*' •* baabela of aeed 383*900 

" '- poanda of fibre 2,889,877 

Sorg^hnm— number of acrea , 30,872 

" " ponnda of augar 27,488 

<* " gaUona of ayrup,....^.... 2,898,160 

Maple augar— ponnda 9,204,820 

, ^ «aU9Mofaymp »...,... 642»408 

Butter— ponndii 33,078,760 

OttOMO ponnda 4„ « 90,788^4 



But Wisoojuia is still Ahead on the acreage 
of her chief products. The aYerage of wheat 
per acre in Ohio was only 14^ bushels ; ours 
was 24i. 

We may, with some degree of propriety, 
therefore, boast of our superiority as a wheat 
growing State — especially since there are good 
calculators who figure our crop of this year 
up to 80,000,000 bushels. When we come to 
BOW as many acres as «hc does, Ohio will be 
nowhere. 



AFtoaftrEismiii;. 



From the "Introductory" of a pamphlet 
reoently published, entitled " A Plea for Farm- 
ing," we extract the following; 

Well directed efforts in fanning are always 
crowned with success. IndiTidual competence 
for every one, and a nation's peace and pros- 
perity must be born of agricultaral successes. 
All institutions of ciTilizaticn rest upon the 
basis of farming, and these institutions totter 
luid fall, tft ata»i firm and strong, aoeonting 
as the resources and pursuits of agriculture 
are weak and neglected, or are healthy and 
vigorous. 

Aleohaniot and maBufacturers keep pace in 
progress with tlie increase of productions that 
come from the farmer s hand. The institutions 
of nsefttl knowledge are developed with the 
increasing wealth of a nation's agricultural 
riches. The germ of financial morality, and 
the antidote for all financial woe that now 
covers the earth, is yet to be developed by 
well directed efforta in agricultural puriuits. 
There is a long outstanding debt of attention 
and respect yet unacknowledged that the 
business men of the world owe to agrionltural 
efforts, and the time is not far distant when 
this debt will be acknowledged and will be 
paid. And the wreck and the ruin of the 
property of trading millions, that now sweeps 
through the financial ranks of men, is but a 
warning to take heed of this indebtedness. 
Men who are the shrewdest, and have had the 
most ezperienoe In trade, see and know the 
injustice and almost criminality that is inci- 
dent to "legar* trade; they are satisfied of 
the injasttee and the nselesanees of nine-tenths 
of the time and effort bestowed thereon. 

Farmers, manufacturers and mechanics feed 
and clothe the world. Traders work in an 
op|>osite dirtotien; they take the food and 
clothing that others have produced, to live up- 
on, without producing anything that contri- 
butes lawfully to the end of their temporal 
e«isteBoa. It is a just demand of nature that 
every healthy man, should, by his efforts, 
contribute something to his own support — be 
WBetal and do good in the world^—aBd thus it 
seems a just retribution from the powers that 



rule our existenoe^ that " ninety-nine trades- 
men in every hundred fail in business." They 
fail to maintain their own prosperity, because 
they actually do nothing to support it. Kvery 
tradesman is unwittingly the agent himself 
that undermines his own successes. 

Let tradesmen, nineteen out cf twenty, turn 
from their unhallowed, unproductive, specu- 
lative pursuits, to the honest, useful, healthy 
business of farming, whereby the necessities 
and laxuries of life shall be produced, and 
they will lend a helping hand to the true end 
of existence. Then, — when this shall be,— 
"man's inhumanity to man" win be lessened 
and the world will be turned in the direction 
of the millennial age. It is the dpsire of all 
to better the present condition of living. This 
can never be done by the increase of labor 
and effort that is unproduotive and useless; 
but it may be easily done by the increase of 
labor and effort that is productive an\i useful. 



The Wheat Mania— Thieihing, 4pc. 

Ed. Fakmkb : — It seems to be the lot of this 
world to be made up of extremes; and the 
present generation can have no rival. I have 
lived long enough to witne9s two past extremes 
since my boyhood and youthful days. Then 
wheat was only raised on a limited scale as a 
rotation crop, with barley, oats, peas, clover 
and various other seeds. The grain had all 
to be threshed out by hand, and the precious 
straw all fed out on an equality with hay. 

I have myself passed through the ordeal of 
hand-threshing, and know the value of new 
straw. The cattle in these days could always 
remind the owner that the straw was not re- 
lished beyond a week or two from the fiail. 
But time seems only to have passed away as 
the morning dew. Before we seem to have 
arrived at the other extreme, we seem to have 
got to a part of the world and an era of time 
when the watchword is wheat ! wheat I wheat 1 
and the greatest leviathan threshing machines 
a yearly song from January to April—* per- 
petual inquiry, What is wheat worth a bushel? 

No sooner is the grain deposited in the 
ground, in April, than the old song is rstfomed 
until harvest; when that arrives, it is gen- 
erally expected to be little else than wheat. 
Now, if every sixty pounds of wheat contain 
eight pounds of sugar, twenty-eight pounds 
of starch, fourteen pounds of gluten, and the 
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balance oil and water, when is the marrel 
that a sneceBBion of wheat crops should im- 
poYerish the land ? 

Secondly ; the way threshing is conducted 
renders it a perfect confusion instead of a 
comfort. It is remarkable that every man 
that inTests so much money in one single ar- 
ticle can but have one object in Tiew, that is, 
to meet all demands, and reap as great a pro- 
fit as be can. Consequently horses haye to be 
driven beyond humanity to achieve the object. 

Thirdly ; in the hurry and flurry, various 
kinds of wheat, as a consequence, must be 
mize«K 80 that to get a pure sample is out of 
the question. 

And, lastly ; the straw is rendered a perfect 
loathsome mess, unfit for animal consump- 
tion; and, as a matter of consequence, the 
evils can only be remoyed by a perfect revolu- 
tion. 

Threshing never can be beneficial to the 
farming coramunity under a system of specu- 
lation. We must have a reconstruction of 
stationary machines, adapted to the wants of 
farmers generally. We know that it can be 
done, for I myself have seen the six-horse 
power saw reduced within the limits of a po- 
ny to operate, cutting three-inch plank into 
brush-backs?; and the six-horse power grist 
mill can grind corn, and the Little Giant can 
do the same. We will suppose, for instance, 
that a farmer with eighty acres of land (and 
no one ought to have less, in order to keep 
what he ought to possess, and to include a 
patch of timber). Of course, a man so situ- 
ated needs one pair of horses, and if he could 
own a threshing machine for two horses that 
could thresh six wagon loads or a small stack 
in one day with hig own force, and if this 
could be done no faster than a boy ten years 
old could hand the bundles, it would be all 
that would be required, and the benefits would 
be combined with the advantage of choosing 
» right wind (which n no small m»ii«r) and 
a favorable opportunity to clean the grain and 
put away the straw «n quantities that might 
be sheltered and kept dry for all purposes. 

Danikl Archer. 
BnuMruL». Walworth Co., Wlf . 



fBT Van PlOfTlAg. 

1. The'farmer has more time in the automn 
than he can possibly command in the spring. 

2. For .this reason he will plow deeper and 
better in the fall. 

8. The condition of the soil is more favora- 
ble to easy and advantageous plowing. 

4. If deferred until spring, the land mast 
often be plowed, if at all, when it is too wet; 
the result of which is that it becomes stiff and 
lumpy, unfit for cultivation. 

5. Fall plowing ezpefes the minerals in the 
soil to the action of weathering, whereby such 
elements as are needed for -the svcoeediag 
crop are decomposed and .better prepared for 
assimilation by the plant. 

6. Fall plowing exposes to the destrvotive 
agency of fVost a host of insects and other 
vermin which would otherwise remain in the 
soil undisturbed until the season when their 
ravages begin. 

7. It insures early planting or sowing, 
which are usually essential to the best suc- 
cess. 

8. For all the reasons above named, /<Ul 
ploiciruf instiret a Utrffer and better crop. 



TTnfidnieM of the Game Law* 

£mvoR Farvbr :^I would like to say a 
word about our Game Law and its operation 
in certain respects. 

We have Game Laws, protecting certain 
kinds of animals, birds, ^o.^ amongst which 
are prairie chickens. Now, game laws are 
first rate, and we should have them by all 
means ; but I would like to have a little alter- 
ation in regard to prairie ohiekens. The time 
for killing them commences, if I am not mis- 
taken, on the 12th of Augnst^ jost the time 
that farmers are the busiest, and could not 
leave their work to hunt even were the fields 
fiill of buffaloes. Now fanners will notice 
that just so soon as the time arrives for kill- 
ing chickens, the fields are full of chaps and 
dogs every day, killing what they can, (and 
very many are good sh<^), and frightening 
the balance away from the fields, so that^ bjr 
the time a fanner gets a little leisure to hunt, 
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where ftre his chicken 8? In the barnyftrd, 
says one« Granted ; he has chickens in his 
yard, but some pUno^oggert like the sport of 
hunting occasionally as well as wAtt^ folks; 
and as the farmer raises a portion of the food 
that chickens deyour, it seems no more than 
fair that he should hare a chance at the game. 

Therefore, I say that the game law, in re- 
spect to prairie chickens, should protect them 
until, at least, the Ist of September, to glTc 
all an equal chance. 6. N. Tatlob. 

BuBimvi Aug. 24, 1863. 



STOCK REGISTER. 



[From the Wool Orowor.] 

Selection of Sheep Flocks. 

BT U. 8. RXaiDALL. 

OareaM, — In a climate like ours, and under 
a general system of sheep husbandry like 
ours, carcass is unquestionably the first point 
to be regarded even in the fine wooled sheep 
—because on the proper constitution, or the 
proper structure or connection of its parts de- 
pends the health, rigor and hardiness of (he 
animal ; and without these, all other qualities 
are houses built on sand. Plump medium 
size, for the breed or rariety, is the most de- 
sirable one. The body should be round and 
deep, not over long, and both the neck and 
head short and thick, llie back should be 
straight and broad, the bosom and buttock 
full, the legs decidedly short, well aparf^ 
straight and long, with heavy forearm and 
fUnness in the twist. The *< pony-built " fig- 
ure, as farmers term it, indicates a hardiness, 
easiness of keep, and predisposition to take 
on flesh. 

5ftm«-*4nM ekin should be of a rich, deep 
rosy coMri • 1%e Spaniards ever justly regard* 
ed this a point of much importance, as indl- 
eatlTC of the flattening or easy keeping pro- 
perties of the/ animal, and of a normal and 
healthy condition of the system. The skin 
should be thinnish, mellow, elastic, and par- 
ticularly liose on the carcass. A whitoskin, 
when the animal is in health, or a tawny one, 
is rarely found on a high bred Merino. A 



thick, stiff, inelastic skin,' like that found on 
many badly bred French sheep, is highly ob- 
jectionable. 

FoldM. — ^The Spanish, French, and German 
breeders approve of foldif in the skin, consid- 
ering them as indications of a heary fleece. 
The French have bred them oyer the entire 
bodies of many of their sheep. I have seen 
two hours and a half expended by an active 
and skillful shearer, in my bam, in getting a 
fleece decently off a ram of this stamp. This 
might do better in a different climate, and in 
countries where labor costs nothing, but the 
additional quantity of wool will not pay for 
it in this. Besides it is unsightly, because 
excessively unnatural. A deep, soft, plaited 
dewlap on both sexes, and some slight corru- 
gation on the neck of the ram, were all our 
older breeders of the Merino desired in this 
way. The fashion has extended to heavy neck 
folds, particularly on the ram, a short fold or 
two back of elbow, and some small ones round 
and on the roots of the tail, and on the breech 
— the latter running in the direction of lines 
drawn from the tail to the stifle. Qentle coi^ 
rugations over the body, which can be pulled 
smooth in shearing, are. also tolerated. 

Fleece. — Wool long enough to do up in the 
fleece is not desirable on the nose, under the 
eyes, or on the legs below the knees and hooks, 
though a thick coat of shortish wool on the 
latter, and particularly on the hind legs is re- 
garded as a good point. The armpits and 
most of the base of the scrotum must neces- 
sarily be bare; but these cavities should be 
as small as the freedom of movement permits; 
and all the other parts of the bodies and limbs 
should be densely covered witli wool of as uni- 
form length as is attainable. It is a specially 
iSne characteristic to see it of fttll length on 
the belly, forehead, cheeks, and on the legs as 
far down as the knees and hooks. 

The wool should stand at right angles to Uie 
surface, except on the inside of the legs and 
on the scrotum ; it should present a dense, 
smooth and even surface externally, dropping 
apart nowhere, and the masses of wool be- 
tween those natnral cracks or divisions which 
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are always leen on the nurfSMe, ihoold be of 
medluni diameter. If tliej are too email thej 
indicate a fineness of fleeee which is ineom- 
patible with its proper weight; if too large, 
thej indieaie coarse, harsh wooL 

The good properties of wool are too well 
understood to require man j words. Length is 
no longer an objection to the finest staple^ as 
it once was. The maximum, both of thickness 
and length, cannot be attained on the same 
animal, and the object of the breeder should 
be to produce that particular combination or 
oo-ezistence of these properties which will 
giro the heariest fleece. 

Finenesi. — ^The grower knows his market, 
and must produce an article adapted to it. In 
the American market there is a much larger 
demand for medium than fine wools, and the 
former commands much the best price in pro- 
portion to the cost of its production. It is to 
be hoped, howerer, that the demand for fine 
wools will incresse. WhatcTer the qualitj 
aimed at, it should be the same throughout 
the flock, BO far as is practicable. 

JSvenne9$, — ETonness of qualitj in everj 
part of the flf ece, so far as this can be obtain- 
ed, is one of the first points of a well bred 
sheep. Jar is Terjr objectionable, but not so 
much so as what the Germans term dog's hair 
— ^hair growing out through the wool on the 
thighs, the edges of the neck folds, about the 
roots of the horns in rams, or scattered here 
and there through the fleece or inside the legs. 
This indicates bad blood or a defective course 
of breeding. 

Truenas and toundneu. — Wool should be of 
an equal diameter from the root to the point 
of the fibre. It should especiallj be free from 
liny finer or weaker spots or "joint ' in it, 
occasioned bj a temporary illness or other low 
state of the animal. This can often be de- 
tected by the naked eye, and slways by pull- 
ing the fibre. Wool is said to be sound when 
it is strong and elastic. 

PUanqf and S^Uieu are considerations of 
the first importance, not onl> as indicia of 
Other qualities, but intrinsically. If we can 
suppose two lots of wool exactly to resemble 



each other in OTexy other particnlar, bat thai 
under the same treatment one is comparatire- 
ly stiff and hard to touch, while the other hs» 
a silky pliancy and softness, the latter is de- 
cidedly the most TaluaMe, beoause it will pro- 
duce manufactured articles far superior In 
beauty and for actual use. But in point of 
fact full blood wool is almost invariably aolt 
in proportion to its fineness, and is always ao 
in proportion to its marketable value. A 
practiced buyer can decide on that value in 
the dark. 

8iifU is, perhape^ a word whieh has rather 
vague boundaries to its meaning; but it in- 
cludes that combination of useful and showy 
properties which gives value to the choicest 
wool, viz : fineness, clearness of color, lustre, 
uniformity and beauty of curving, and that 
peculiar mode of opening on the body, or dis- 
position of the fibres on the sheared sheep, 
which indicate the last extreme of pliancy 
and softness. These qualities, in oombination, 
present an appearance at once, without a suf- 
ficiently close inspection to discover the sep- 
arate fibres, or even without a touch of the 
hand, to point out the best fleece in the pile. 

Volk. — ^This, in its most usual form, is a 
semi-fluid, unctuous secretion firom the skin, 
found in wool of various breeds of sheep, par- 
ticularly in that of the Merino. Sometimes 
there is only enough of it to lubrieate and 
make a shining coating on every fibre. In 
others, it appears additionally in little bril- 
liant globules among tlie fibres. It others 
still, it forms a separate, visible and abund- 
ant mass in the lower parts of the wool. In 
some instances it is as thin as the meet deli- 
cate oil; in others, pasty and viscid; in oth- 
ers it has the spissitude of soft w««, and ap- 
pears in concretions of eooaidevahle also 
within the wool; and when it is.snlBeiently 
abundant in the fluid fotm to ooie constantly 
to the outer extremity, it catches and retains 
dust, the pollen of hay, &0m and gradually 
inspissates into that black gummy mass now 
so eagerly sought for by a class of llerino 
breeders. 

Vauquelin, a celebrated French chemist. 
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Umt^ diai varioiif apeoimeM of yolk oonUifi- 
•d Mbmit ihe OMAO ooftstiUonU : 

1. A 80»p7 matter with a basis of potash 
which formod a groator pari of it. 

2. A small quantity of carbonate of petaefa. 
8. A perceptible quantity of acetate of pot- 
ash. 

4. Lime, Whose slate of oombiAation be was 
nnaoqvatnted with. 

5. All atom of mnriaie of potash. * 

6. An animal oil, to whkdi he attribates the 
peevUar odor of jolk. He fennd the yolk of 
Frenoh and Spanish Bferinoes essentially the 



This siibsianee is, then^ substantially a aoap 
— and the usual terms of grease, oil, 9bo., are 
not correoily applied to it It washed freely 
from the hands, except that an unctuous feel- 
ing is left by the trace of fatty matter in it. 
The haftds of shearers, kept coyered with it 
ftira number of days, grow perceptibly softer 
and whiter at every washing. 

With a few .hours preyious soaking, it will 
wash almost entirely out of the wool in soft, 
wannish brook water, exo^t, perhaps, the 
external blaok gum. Let sheep be exposed to 
a warm rain long enough tO' wet iAroiyA the 
wool, and let them be thoroughly washed the 
next day in soft water Mling in a swift, heavy 
enrrent orer a mill*dam, or firom an aqueduct, 
and the owner Will find (perhaps to his con- 
sternation) that even his black gum has dis- 
appeared, unless, perhaps, an old ram's, and 
a few incorrigibly dirty and "gummy " ewes'. 
Yolk of any form that will remain in yisible 
masses in the wool after BiMh a washing, is 
improperly there ; and he who cultiyates it 
pursues an illegitimate line of breeding. Few 
or none of our farmers wash their sheep thus, 
on the ground that buyers will make no ade- 
quate compensation for the cleaner and light- 
er condition of the wool. 

In the hard water of the limestone regions, 
wooll washes much less cleanly. And I am 
informed by experisnoed wool buyers that 
much more yelk appears in the same wool and 
sheep in some regions than in others. Ohio 
a»d Michigan fine wools are said to be tea per 



cent, freer from yolk than New York wools, 
and New York* ten per oeni. f^eer than Ver- 
mont wools. I know, by my own experience, 
that sheep driyen from the wheai soils of On- 
ondaga become lighter colored in Cortland 
county. Taken back, the same sheep again 
resume tfmr dark color. 

There are some incidental and easily ex- 
plainable reas(^is for a part of, this. On 
wheat lands sheep are put on stubbles, and 
become dirtier. The heaviest fleeced flocks of 
Vermont, from which high-priced breeding 
sheep are sold, are sheltered in summer as 
well as winter from rain, and thus all their 
natural yolk is retained. 



Fasts AhonlllUking. 



As a general rule cows should be milked 
twioe a day. 

The times of milking cows should be inva- 
riable all the year round, at six in the morn- 
ing and six in the evening. 

If in the early state of milk, after calving^ 
it should be found that a cow's bag becomes 
too full, it may be desirable to reduce the bag 
in the middle of the day, in which case eight 
o'clock in the evening will be late enough for 
the last milking. 

Too great eagerness to relieve the over*- 
pressed bag of the cow may have an injurious 
effect by weakening its power of retention. 

It is the custom in Yorkshire to give cows 
something to eat during milking, to keep then! 
pleased and quiet during the process. 

In milking, the hands should be dry and 
clean, as wet hands crack the teats in cold 
weather, and dirt injures the skin. 

In milking take care that all the last of the 
milk is drawn off, as the last pint is richer 
for the production of butter than two quarts 
at the commencement of milking. 

Imperfect or slovenly milking will dry ofi 
cows prematurely. 

Annoying or disquieting eows while milk" 
ing has a tendency to diminish the. quantity 
of milk. 

Milk as quickly as possible, and neverleave 
the cow during the process. 

An active milker may milk five cows ui an 
hour. 

Six weeka before a cow is to calve, oom« 
mence to diy the cow by milking once a dav 
for three or four days, which will diminish 
the quality ; then cease milking for three days 
which will diminish the quantity* 

All milking of cows ought to cease at least 
ono month before the time of calving. 

In finally drying up a^O^'s mtik, oare m«st 
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be taken not to leaye a qna&titj in the bag to 
be absorbed, at it may produce diaease. 

Let the milker keep hie temper and treat 
yonng cows kindly, for young animals never 
forget ill treatment, and a reenrreaoe of sim- 
ilar ciroomstancee will remind the oow of 
former punishment. — FarmmgUm Chronicle 



ToCme ''BtratBhee" and "BUflKte." 

Ms. EniToft: — ^Now that I haye sent my 
regular dollar, I beg leaye to answer one or 
two queries. First, then, of 

"scratches" Tsr shxep. 

The cause of this scratching or itching is, 
as near as I can ascertain, costiTeness or ticks. 
In either case, thoroughly mix one pound of 
sulphur with four quarts of salt; place it in 
a trough where the sheep hare free access to 
it. It is also a prerehtiye of a complaint 
commonly called "smottles." If the sheep 
are not bad, half a pound of sulphur will do. 

THE BLACKLEG. 

Two years ago I lost four head by this dis 
ease, and! supposed there was no remedy. This 
spring one of our neighbors had a young oow 
taken with it. I drew about four quarts of 
blood from her neck, and gave her quite a 
quantity of soap and milk. ■ In two days she 
was well. Ih the Jane No. of the Paembb a 
remedy is given which probably is equally 
effectual. 

Farmers, as the editor has given us an in- 
Titatlon to send him our thoughts, let us not 
be so backward in responding to his reasona- 
ble request I am sore the resvlt will be good. 
J. F. Barker. 

Oasbil Praibu, JBaok Co.,. Aug. 15, 1863. 



should be allowed to rest for a ilihe, Hiea giv- 
en a little hay, half an hoar allenrarda water 
and then oats. By this plan water may be 
given without risk of cold, as the oats act as 
a stimulant. — Journal ^ A ffrieuUutt, 



Fbbding Oats to Horses. — ^The same quan- 
tity of oats given to a horse produces different 
effeets acooiding to the time they are admin- 
istered. I have made the experiments on my 
own horses, and have alwajrs observed there 
is in the dung a quantity of oats not digested 
when I purposely gave them water after a 
feed of oats. There is, then, decidedly a great 
advantage in giving horses water before corn. 
There is another bad habit, that of giving 
oorn and hay on their return to the stable aft- 
er hard work. Being very hungry, they de- 
vour it eagerly and do not masticate ; the con- 
se^Mnee is, it is not so well digested and not 
nearly so nutritious. When a horse returns 
fh>tt work, perspiriiig and ent of breath, he 



MssaDogiinOhls. 

It appears from a carefiilly prepared report 
of the agrienltural statistics ef Ohio» taken 
by the town assessors, under the directioii of 
the Secretary of the State Board of Agriool- ^ 
tare, that the dorf$ of the good old Bookeye 
State are a mighty scaly set of canines — 
prowling around by day and sucking ovine 
blood at night. 

The number of dogs in the State is put down 
at 174,4041 — a most extraordinary number, 
and, of course, including all iiMpmpi. 

But behold the number of sheep whose 
crimson founts have been perverted to the 
base end of merely advancing the diaboUeal 
interests of the sausage market I~S6,77S kill- 
ed and 24,972 wounded; damaxe estimated at 
$186,847! And still, the miserable dog-lov- 
ing Buckeyes howl like savages at the bare 
mention of a Bog^Iov ; that sort of legislation 
is "an infringement of their rights that oan 
not be tolerated." 

Enough property destroyed in two years by 
worse than worthless ours to .establish and 
endow an Agricultural College I Saeh dogs 
and sucb people are fit assooiates, and in the 
next life should be put. upon some hot and 
confounded mean planet|«ill by themselves. 

If this plan of disposing of them were to 
be adopted, wonder if Wisconsin would be 
much behind in furnishing her foil quota of 
both dogs and dog-men ? Not much, unless 
there has been a great reformation since we 
were around last time. • 

The Fate of Horses in AuflTRALiA.-r-Talk 
of the nobility of the horse! Why, we learn 
from reliable authority that Mr. Atkinson, of 
Sophienburg, has taken a contract to boil down 
2,000 horses. There is no sale for these ani- 
mals, and the owner wants to sell their oil, 
hides and hoofii, and thus get aa much for them 
as possible. The fate of Dibdin's high-mettled 
racer was illustrious oempiEaed with the igno* 
ble doom whieh awaits the horse stock of ihs 
interior. The wild charger of Australia's 
burning plains may well envy the European 
donkey his thistle.— TUoiMirrs (AmtnOum) Jk. 
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WMJMiteMt flu Wait 

This branch of stoek growing is Teceiring 
Iwcpbkj inortMod Aitontian tliioagheut our 
Western States; partly caused bj tlie war and 
increased demand for wool, consequent and 
partly owing to the partial fiailnre and low 
priee of whiia^ and to the faot that pork sells 
low compared with former years. In this in- 
crease of sheepi no hindering cause has been 
fomid and no new enemy deTolopad. The 
present year has been a remarkably wet one, 
and yel sheep in larger numbers than erer 
before have pastured the prairie in perfect 
heaiai. 

Haay fanners almost unacquainted with 
sheep and wool growing have inyested in 
floccks the past summer. The coming winter 
may prore a dear "experience school" to 
them, and cause them to wish their money 
back again. 

In sheep growing there are three distinct 
sonrees of profit sought, viz : increase of num-> 
ber by natural propagation, growth or increase 
in size and weight, and annual product of 
wool. The fattening of sheep for mutton ex- 
olttslTely constitutes a branch of business by 
itself. 

The three objects aboTC noted are the chief 
aim of Western sheep growers. The ewe used 
in breeding should possess as nearly as possi- 
ble the points of ezoellence desired in the off- 
spring. They should at least be one year old, 
of good strong constitution, hsTO air, exercise 
and healthy diet The lamb will thrive finely 
if the dam be strong, healthy, and a good 
breeder. Prairie storms are exceedingly se- 
rere on lambs, and they require eood shelter, 
dry under foot. Those farmers who have dis- 
carded swine for sheep should bear in mind 
that a hog-reoTe and shepherd are quite sep- 
arate occupations. The hog, though natire of 
a warm climate, will thriye, if well fed, with- 
out shelter; the sfitep will suffer fsr more, 
and its increase frequently perish. The ewe, 
healthy, well fed and sheltered, will generally 
realize the fond liopes of the shepherd for in- 
crease. Growth afterward is natural, easy 
and rapid. Good health is necessary, which 
requires dry pastures, and proper food— sub- 
jects for stady not easily exhausted. 

The annual product of wool depends much 
upon the health of the sheep, both for strength 
and beauty of fibre, and also weight of fleece. 

The three sources of increase aboTC named, 
closely looked after, and there will be small 
chance of failure in making sheep or wool 
growing a remuneratiTC branch of Western 
husbandry. We haTC the summer range with- 
out limit and winter forage superior and more 
abun4ant than any other portion of the earth 
Tisited by us. Let it no longer be said the 
prairies are nnsnited to the production of 
sheep and wool. — Stock Journal, 



Barly Teahji^.or Emii. 

Durins my long career among the Arab 
tribes I hate seen %iA watohisd the breeding 

of mere than ten thousand colts, and I am 
certain that all those whose education did not 
oommenoo very early, and was not directed, 
moreoTer,on good principles, turned out faulty, 
▼icious, and, in general, good for nothing. So 
much am I persuaded of the necessity of early 
instruction, that iuTariably, in my travels, 
when I was under the necessity of buying . 
horses, I refused those which had not been 
mounted at the age of eighteen months. 

^' How has thy horse been bred ? " was al- 
ways my first question. 

"My lord," replied the city Arab, "this 
gray jewel of the river has been reared like 
one of my own children ; has always been 
well fed, well nursed and well taught. I only 
mounted him when fall four years. See how 
sleek his skin, and how glossy his mane I " 

" My friend, keep thy horse. He is clearly 
thy own and thy family's pride ; and shame 
upon my white beard were I to deprive thee 
of him." 

" And thou," I then addressed a son of the 
Desert, sunburnt from head to foot, "how hast 
thou bred thy horse?" 

" My lord," he answered, " from his earliest 
youth I have accustomed his back to the sad- 
dle and his mouth to the brhlle. While still 
young he carried me far, far into the Desert; 
many days without drink, and many nights 
without food. His flanks look naked, it is 
true; but, believe me, should you ever meet 
false friends on the road, he will not leave 
you in trouble." 

" Halloo t servants, tie theehestnut horse to 
the tent) and entertain my Arab friend."-^ 
Th€ HoTM of the Sahara, 



CaiBBiNQ Iff Horses. — A correspondent of 
the AgriculturUi says : — I found myself cheat- 
ed to the amount of $60 by the purchase of a 
horse sold as " sound," but which proved to be 
an inveterate cribber. Various remedies were 
recommended and tried without success. Fi- 
nally. I found a preventive if not a cure. I 
have arranged the stall so as to leave nothing 
against which he can press his teeth. He is 
fed f^om a low box which is pushed into the 
stall f^om a passage-way, and the box is with- 
drawn when not in use. (It is said that a 
horse cannot crib with his head down.) The 
opening fbr air and light is plaoed too high 
for him to reach iL 



Stretches in Sheep. — In conversation with 
an intelligent sheep breeder, recently, he 'in- 
formed us that he «cnred the " stretches " by 
administering an injection composed of tepid 
water ana castile soap. In one instance he 
used nearly half a pailful before the desired 
results were obtained. — N. JS, Jour, Ag. 
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THE BEE-KEBPER. 



And of tlM BN3iiT» CoBitmvgqr.— Xr, Iiit^B B^flf. 

[Glftd ft" wo are to liaye the important sub- 
jeei of Bee^olinre thoronglily agitftted, we 
oerertheleBS regret that the discuseion ehoald 
have degenerated into a mere controTorsy as 
to the oomparaiive merits of two rival hiTes. 
The question of hives is, no doubt, an import- 
ant one; but then, after all that has been said 
by parties interested and disinterested, we 
are not jet convinced that the style of the 
khe is everything. A person who thoronghly 
understands the principles of bee-culture will 
find it easy to make honey even in a straw hive 
or hollow tree. It is knowledge of the bee, more 
than of the thousand patents which now com- 
pete for the public favor, that the bee keeper 
needs. 

In the Maroh No. of the Faajieb we pub- 
lished a challenge from ** A Bee Keeper of the 
Northwest," who has been using the " old box 
hive," to any and all Ariends of the patent 
hives, proposing to prove the merits of each 
respectively. But, for some reason, none of 
the ohanpioBs of patents thought best to ac- 
cept the challenge. We believe in the superi- 
ority of some of the patents — {tartioularly of 
the movable-comb hives — and would have 
been glad to record the results of their com- 
petition with the " old box." It would, no 
doubt, be difi^nlt to make such a trial perfect- 
ly fair and even, in all respects, and yet, in- 
asmuch as such vast superiority is claimed for 
the patents, it was reasonable that the public 
should have looked for an acceptance of the 
challenge. 

As to the merits of the two hiv«s in contro- 
versy, we declare our inability, without actual 
trial of them both under like circumstances, 
to say which is the better. We have no doubt 
that both will, in most respects, meet with the 
approbation of all reasonable bees, and we 
find not the least difficulty in satisfying our- 
self that we should not v4ry bitterly protest 
against a good liberal box of honey made in 
either of them 1 

Mr. Stebbins' article in the August number. 



under title of ^^^m IftflgHMh Frtent^" was 
unqaestionably ealonlatad to daouige the ered- 
it of the Lee Patent, and we eaanet, Hktmiart, 
with justice, decline to publidi the response 
of Mr. Iioe } althoagh we would have preferred 
that he should have eoiifined himself to a bare 
refutation of the charge ol, " infringement" 
And, inasmneh as we propose te end the o#ft* 
troversy in this No., so far as this Jeumal i« 
concerned, we shall onrself correct two or 
three errors in the reply of Mr. Lee, to whiak 
Mr. BtebMns would otherwise be ineli»ed to 
make rejoinder. 

In the first place, the article on "Seientlfie 
Handling of Bees," to which reference is made 
by Mr. Lee^ was not " Written by the redoubt- 
able J. M., Mmslf," but by onr own hand 
while in Washington And here let it be un- 
derstood, once for all, that the Editor of the 
WnooKsiw FABvn writes his own editorials, 
even to the brief notice of an advertisement. 
There can be no misapprehension as to this on 
the part of those of our readers who know 
how exceedingly jealous we are of any single 
line or word getting into our columns as edi- 
torial that was not either veritably written er 
dictated by cuteelf. We hate all humbugs in 
others, and are not disposed to practice them 
either for our own benefit or that of other pa^ 
ties. 

Secondly; Mr. Lee, and every other inventor, 
should know that it is noteiecessary to send to 
Washington, at an expense of ^^96.00^'* for a 
copy of an inventer's claims, or other inform- 
ation of that sort. All this is published firom 
week to week by Messrs. Munn h Co., of New 
Tork, in that most admirable and invaluable 
weekly journal of science and the mechaaie 
arts, the Bdeniiiftc ^menViw— the subseription 
price of which is only $2.00 a year. 

Both of our correspondents are well ^aaU- 
fied to enlighten the reading bee-kee]ring pnb- 
lic on the important subject of management, 
and we doubt not that, new they have each 
had their say on the hive question, they will 
be pleased to give us of their large informa- 
tion.— £d.] 
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Ms. £i>iTOE : — I noticed in the August No. 
of the Fasmib an article headed ''The Lang- 
etroth Patent." On looking it oter, I saw 
that the Rev. J. M. Stebbine had opened hie 
battery upon me in good earnest, and that, 
t^Do, " without any interest in Mr. Langstroth's 
patent except an indiyidual right." Wonder- 
ftilly generous and disinterested fw ihit Gen- 
eral Agent of the State qf Wueomin Jor the 
LanffMtroth Hive I (See July No. of the Faxm- 
BB, article on *^ Scientific Handling of Bees," 
evidently written by the redoubtable J. M., 
hinself. Ah, Elder! that was an unlucky 
stroke of the pen, wasn't it? — that ** scooped 
up in our bare hands." But then, who would 
suspect that anybody but Edit&ra make use of 
the first person plural ? 

He seems to know all about other people's 
business, and mine in particular. He reminds 
me of the man in the fable, who had a hoe- 
handle so long that it was easier to work in his 
neighbor's garden than in his own. 

He states in his article that " many honest- 
ly think that Mr. Lee is infringing on the 
Langstroth Patent." I don't doubt it; from 
the fact that Mr. Stebbins has spent the most 
of his time, for the last eighteen months, 
traTelliBg through this and other States, cry- 
ing, << Infringement I" *«Pro8eeutionI" "Hum- 
bug 1 " &c. And all, too, « without interest I" 
From such talk people not understanding the 
matter would honMtly think that I am in- 
fHnging. Again : he states that the first im- 
portant step has been taken by Mr. Lang- 
stroth towards prosecution for infringement, 
in the re-issue of his patent It does not fol- 
low, by any means, that because Mr. L. has 
obtained a re-issue of his patent, he is pre- 
paring to prosecute any one. That gaa has 
been burning these five years. Friend Steb- 
bins would fain make the public belicTe that 
Mr. Langstroth has an exolusiye right to the 
frame iUelf. Now if the Elder will look a 
little closer on the other side of the question 
with a little '^interest," he will find half a 
score of patents granted on the movable frame. 
And if he will trouble himself to pay the 



Patent Office another five dollars for a copy of 
my claims, he will find in my late patent of 
June, 1868, a claim on the Arames and also on 
the sharp boTelled lower edge of the top bar 
of the ft*ame, &c. Mr. L. has patented no de- 
yice to compel the bees to build their combs 
straight within the fhime ; hence, in his Arame 
as patented, the bees are quite as likely to 
build their combs at right angles with the 
firame. To obyiate this, he makes use of a 
triangular strip which is nailed to the bottom 
of the top-piece of the Arame, without which 
hU frame would not be worth a straw. But 
unfortunately its use is a direct inMnge- 
ment, and every purchaser of the Langstroth 
hive is liable to pay an extra fee of 96. Of 
course, the " General Agent for the State of 
Wisconsin for Langstroth* s admirable hive" 
will studiouslj avoid the mention of such a 
disastrous truth to the poor public, whom he 
proposes, with such unparalleled generosity, 
to furnish with the means of self protection. 
And now, in conclusion, let me say that I 
want it distinctly understood . by all parties 
that my patent hive is no infringement upon 
any hive whatever. And I trust that my bee- 
keeping friends will give themselves no unea- 
siness on account of the empty threats of in- 
terested parties, mere especially of those who 
attempt to hide their selfish interest under a 
show of "public generosity." 

WlLTER M. LeC. 
Ro■Kl«DAU^ Ang. 10, 1863. 



Italiaa 

Mb. Editob:— In answer to the numerous 
letters of inquiries pertaining to this new 
speeies, allow me, through the columns of your 
paper, to give a description of this peculiar 
kind of bee. 

When they were first introduced into this 
country, I regarded them more of a humbug 
than an improved species of honey bee, and 
no doubt but others have come to the same 
conclusions. But after due consideration and 
experiments for the past three years, I have 
become fully convinced of their superiority 
over the native bee. They seem to be a very 
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tougti, hard J he% will stand the cold of our 
aortbern winters better, collect honey mueh 
fftster^ work earlier In tlie moi-ning and later 
at niglit thftn our nutlTe kind. The queens 
aro iDO?o pro 11 Be and will brood much faster 
than tbe com in on speciej^^ Thej will collect 
honey from some speeies of flowers which oih- 
er boea pans bj. Their proboscis seems to be 
a triile lODger, and being stronger and more 
ftC tire, they will frequently teur tbe anthers 
of fiowerB open to obiAin the sweets, which 
the common bee will nerer do, atid, aa has 
been frequently a^ledged^ rriU collect bonej 
from tJie smaller species of red clover Their 
size in governed I7 the size of the oella in 
whieh Ihey are reareJ. If comb of other bees' 
make is used, they n- ill be about the same siic 
na our common l>ees. But if ihey are allowed 
to build iheir own brood comb, they will be 
eonaiderably larger. 

It has beeu frequently asserted that the 
Italians bare no weapon of defence. This iB 
an error« ai*l learned in the early part of m^ < 
ejcperimenls. 1 then thought they had in- 
Btrunients of warfare of imUHua] length- By 
careful miinngetaent, I find they are much leas 
liable to sting than ihe old kind. Bee-keep- 
era who are not thoroughly acquainted with 
Ihe n&turc of bees, would elo well to use j% Fu- 
migation Pip^ wUi(^h will render any swarm 
perfectly manngeable in ]eff!i thnn ten seconds. 
They can even be shook out of the hive, and 
not a bee will resent it. 

They seom to difer rery materially in color 
aa well as in Ihe shape of their body from the 
oommon liiud. Their bodies seem to be some- 
what longer, and taper to near a point. The 
workers are all marked by a series of gold 
bands, encircling their bodies just under ihe 
wings. The drones are not so strongly mark- 
ed. The workers resemble the common yellow 
wasp quite as much as they do the oommon 
kind of bees. The queens vary in colore some 
of them are a dark brown, others are quite 
light, approaching to near a gold color; but 
the progeny of a dark queen bear tlie mark 
quite as plain as a light colored one. 

In regard to their moral habits, I cannot 



speak very favorably , unless it is for the rob- 
bery of our common stoqka. In that capacity, 
they will excel anything I have ever seen. 
Being very »mnrt aud active, they will make 
their ^ay into any common hive and get a 
load of honey and make their escape unh arm- 
ed. They will have a full hive whether It is 
a good h<^uty sea son or »ot, and I tave fre- 
quently had ihem fill two hives, by placing 
ou the top of the other. 

I would advise all persona who engage in 
their culture, to make the entrance of the hive 
containing the nail re species, very stnalt^ to 
prevent being robbed by them. The entrance 
of the Italian swarms s^^hould also be contracts 
ad, to prevent iheir robbing neighboring api- 
aries. The haliAiiii are not ho liable to rob 
their awn species. Aiaateure just commenc- 
ing the culture of beei would be greatly ben- 
efitted by purchaaing ao^e good treatise upon 
their nnture and habits. 

K. P, KjoDKa, 
Practical Apiculturlsi. 



THE POULTERER. 




Foultry HouTei. 

[The following iij from the pen of a corree' 
pendent of the Am€rican Stock Joutiud^ and 
one of the beat authorities in the U, £^, on the 
subject of Poultry, Head it. — hlj>.] 

Every hourieholder knows the value of I'resh 
eggs, and an abundance of good fat poultry 
the year rounds But f^w know how to obtain 
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l&Mtt withotii hftTing them cfost twtoe as maoh 
as they are worth. Bat with proper mantge- 
ftoent and oonvenieiioeB for them, they are 
among the most agreeable, useful and indis- 

-fensable objects in country life. 

We 'will now mention a few points requisite 
for the snocessfnl managing of poultry. The 
sailor commences housekeeping by getting a 
wife, and then a house ; but as this system 
hM its inconveniences, wo recommend to be- 
gin with the house. First get the cage, then 
the bird ; or, in other woiils, ttrst prepare the 
iK^use, and then procure the fowl. 

Whether fowls are suffered to run at large, 
or are confined, there should always be a 
penltry-housc and yard, where they can bo 
regularly fed and cared for. Previous, there- 
fore to getting a stock of (owls, a siritable 
place should be prepared for tliem. 

The confinement of fowls will be found a 

- inost necessary arrangement, as on many oc- 
oaslons it is highly requisite they should be 
confined, as at planting time, or at some other 

.periods when they are particularly trouble- 
some. Close confinement in a room or shed 
would interrupt their laying, and make them 
sick, but a yard on a plan we are about to de- 
80i4be, would answer every purpose, and be 
found very advantageous in securing the eggs 
of such fowls as had contracted a habit of 
laying away and hazarding the loss of eggB. 
In order to unite all the advantages deaira* 

i l>)e in a poultry-yard, it is indispensable that it 
be neither* too cold during winter, nor too hot 
during summer; it must be rendered so at- 
iraetive to the hens as to prevent their laying 
in «ny. chance place away from it. The ex- 
tent of the place should be proportional to the 
Bwnber of fowls kept, but it will be better 
too small than too large, particularly in win- 

' ter, for the mutual imparting of electricity 
ftnd animal heat. There is no fear of ongen- 
dering infectious diseases by too much orowd- 
iilg; and it is found, in fact, that while fowls 
karo been kept apart they are much less pro- 
Hflo. 

Having settled all preliminaries, we will 
MOW give a plan, as illostrated at the head of 



this article, simple and unpretending-^ for 
utility rather than show — and can be erected 
at no great expense. It is designed to accom- 
modate from twenty-five to thirty fowls, and 
that is as many as any common sited family 
'would find it profitable to keep, unless they 
have a wide range. If restricted in their 
freedom, a yard of one half of an acre would 
be sufficient^ provided a portion should afford 
grass, and a dense shade of low trees and 
shrubs, to whieh the fowls may retire in hot 
weather, where they will bask in tiie dust, 
and spend much of their time in a sociable 
and agreeable manner. 

In the first place, the location of the house 
should be on a dry, gravelly or sandy soil, 
and the s^urface sloped and so drained as to 
avoid all stagnant moisture, sp destructive to 
chickens. The house, if there be a choice, 
should have a southern aspect, and the yard 
on either side, as taste and convenience may 
suggest ; but so long ks the ground is uncov- 
ered, the fowls would enjoy a range on the 
south, and would be benefitted by coming to 
the ground. The house, to accomodate the 
aforementioned number of fowls, should be 12 
feet long, 8 feet wide, and 8 feet posts. 

Interior Arravjtment. — The house must be 
airy and well ventilated. The floor must be 
made of some hard material, so as to allow 
the droppings to be scraped away, and the 
floor strewed with fresh sand, loam and spent 
Nishcs, which should be done daily if possible. 
Cleanliness is indispensable ; and to insure 
the destruction of insect vermin the whole in- 
terior of the bnildiug, with its fixtures, nests, 
roosts and all, must be thoroughly whitewash- 
ed, at least once or twice a year. 

There should be a partition across the end 
of the house, starting from between the win- 
dow and the door, forming a hall, or narrow 
room for storing feed, &c. There should be a 
door in the partition opening into the main 
rbom. Nest boxes may be plaoed against the 
partition, one tier on the floor, and another 
tier about three feet high, over them, which 
should be net larger than will accommodate a 
single hen. The roosts should be plaoed cross- 
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wifMS or the pftble owr ih^ unity or feod-wwm, 
comffl«i*cinsf ai i^^ top &r peal, eiiy on« foot 
ft^m (he enil of the Uuildinp. the ispcoud fcbout 
IS inches aisunt »ml 12 inohea lower, ftnd flo 
<Jn, (?nt»iTit with Ji h#Ti IaiMct to llio floor, 
nMch ^pilt lii-cammodrtto tb(? Urgm- and more 
clamsyfowl^. whit^h often injuria thetnsoHcs 
flylnj^ up or doT^n frotn the; foosts. A iJoor 7 
iuche* wid^ aod 8 inchoa high, for the ingi^s 
and efr(?(^« of tlu! lovfl!*, should be mmle, •t 
lf?Li»t three tet^t fi'om iho |;round, whicsh will 
iaaur* rhc safety of the f<^wl^ from ibu ilepre- 
dalioaf of onim».l tnomieit—fiiitii e5eq>ted- 
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A. G, HAHfQRr>>..»-.Z-00ftBE9KH>niy O KDITOia> 




Tha Hortioiatur*! Pils&i fcr IS84. 
By refetexvcc to ihe *ih pAgre of cover of this 
nuinber, it will be fte«!i that we bftvo a plmi 
for dolig two footi thi«gB at once— tacronfiing 
the oircHlfttJoti of the Farhkr, an^ ftirmshing 
the f&rtoing public wiib apK«>T**l Tariotiei of 
the mofit dosirible fniita. And in order that 
tboM wiwJ are nn&cquainted wit-h the qualities 



of euBh Tatietioa ae »re offered respeciWe^f, 
we hfcrehi gi^u oonoiso descriptions as tui- 
nishe*.l by the most reliable authorities; re- 
BOPYing moi-e t'laborate and illustrated deserip- 
tioof, iv'itb iciothods of culture, until the win- 
ter luonih?, when our columns will be less 
I croward with matters of pressing importanee. 

TllBPKBlUnM GRAPES. 

Tht QiTdun is esteemed less for the real 
Yalueof the grape than for the ptfr/<fc< AardP 
TUM of the Yiuc and the profusion with whick 
it boars, C^histors and berries, small, black; 
colors eai'ly nnd is quite tart until ftilly ript, 
0(1 which Rcoiuint it is liable to lose with many 
the r*poifltigii il really deserves. 

iMhtUa-^Ont of the best old-fashioned 
^^piis and limine rally popular. Clusters and 
berries large, juicy, sweet, and pleasantly 
mushy. Vitta vigorous and productive, hut 
i>nly moderati^y hardy; requiring some win- 
ter protection, accept in favored localities, io 
rendar it perleotly safe during our cold win- 
ton* 

Jlarif&fd Pro^— Hardy, vigorous, and very 
proJuctive. Matures in latitudes where Isa- 
lieUii win tioL ripen. Berr^, large, black, 
with thick skin covered with bloom, sweet and 
jnioy, ripens ten days earlier than the Isabel- 
la, nnd ihe *^ earliest of the good grape*."— 
Grapes Ualile Lo fall as soon as ripe; though 
tht«i fault in e^id to lessen with superior eulti- 

vatiou* 

Cbnc^v^— Eminently the grape Jar marka: 
being a iftfvy vigorous grower, exceeding^ 
hardy and prolific. Clusters largo, compact; 
berricaT livrg:<s, almost black, thickly covered 
with bloouj, fl*eb moderately juicy, sweet, 
rather touprh. 

Bifma^--^^ popular seedling of the Catawba, 
in -tigoroufif hardy and productive. Clustew 
large; b«rrios resemble the Catawba, though 
not qEiiiu ao large; flavor superior and Bttsh 
oat*&m^d. Frait easily kept for winter use. 

i/ekiiftr*— The best grape in the world.— 
Vine very h*rdy, a moderate grower and mod- 
craLely productive. Clusters small, well fora- 
0d, Berrici small, of a beautiful flesh-color, 
jkDd very u-anslucent, exoeedingly tender. 
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jiiioy, but sprightly, aromatic, sweet and 
ptrfteUy tUUdmu / Nothing that we hate erer 
tasted in the way of grapes can be said to ap- 
proach the Delaware as a ^ape to eat. 

THB PREMIUM BASPBBESIKS. 

Antwerp Red, — Moderately strong, the bet- 
ter for winter protection. Berry, large, long 
eonical, dull red, with rich, sweet flavor. 
Ripens early. 

Hudeow River. — Fine market variety. Not 
BO vigorous or hardy as Antwerp Red, but 
produces finer fruit, which is large, red and 
juicy. 

Cincinnati Red, — Much esteemed by some, 
not known to editor personally. 

BeUe de Fontenay. — A great grower, moder- 
ately hapdy and a good bearer. Fruit lift-gc, 
purplish, rich ; ripens late. 

Black Cap.^Yery hardy, vigorous grower, 
very productive Berry, almost black, round, 
flattened, firm ; ripens late, profitable for mar* 
ket. All in all, one of the very best raspber- 
ries for our cultivation in the Northwest. 

BrinckWe Orange. — Moderately hardy, but 
vigorous, and an immense bearer. Fruit, 
large, ovate, of a splendid orange color, deli- 
cate texture and delicious flavor. 

Kirtland. — Hardy, bears well. Fruit red. 

PurpU Cane^ or Red Prolific. — Only moder- 
ately hardy, productive. Fruit, red, of deli- 
cate texture, sweet. 

White Cap. — Great grower, productive; 
oanes yellowish. Fruit, yellowish, early. 

AUen. — Hardy, not very productive Fruit 
reddish-black, good. 

The Raspberry is very easily cultivated, 
and even the tenderest varieties may be grown 
with success by simply laying down late in 
the fall and severing with coarse litter and 
earth. 

THE PBEMIUX BLACKBERRY. 

We have offered simply the Lawton^ because 
we believe it to be the best of any of. which 
we have personal knowledge. As of almost 
all other fruits, there are different opinions 
aa to its merits— some maintaining that it is 
entirely faultless, and others throwing it out 
of their gardens in disgust. All agree, per- 



haps, that it is a profiise bearer, and that the 
ftruit is large and luscious — the ground of 
complaint with some being simply that it is 
not sufficiently hardy. It is, nevertheless, 
our opinjcin that it is worthy of even more 
care than any one claims it must have. 

If grown in a cool, moist, well mulched soil, 
and properly laid down for winter, it is about 

as sure of doing well as most other f^uitn. 

' » 




Hardy Spring Flowwisg BiiIIib, 

Every one loves tho spring flowering bulbs, 
with their early brilliant beauty. Their cul- 
ture is easy and simple, and the first cost com- 
paratively trifling. All may enjoy them who 
will. 

First the Snowdrop and Crocus, then the 
Hyacinth, Narcissus, Tulips, Iris, &c AU 
pretty, many beautiful and fragrant 

A few things need attention in order to the 
best results ; these we wilF briefly note. 

Select, when practicable, a position for 
planting sheltered from northerly and easter- 
ly winds, open to the sun. 

A light soil to be preferred ; if close and 
heavy, mix with it clear road or river sand,- 
and enrich with well decomposed fine manure 
turfy loam and woods earth are also good. 

Spade full eighteen inohei deep. The beds 
or border should be prepared a week or two 
before planting, to afford opportunity for the 
soil to settle, and should then be a few Isehee 
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higher than the paths, and slightly rounded 
to carry off superflnous water. 

All hardy balbs may be planted any time 
during October, November, or December. The 
b^t time is October or early in NoTember. 
When seyeral beds are made, it is well to vary 
the time of planting, thus prolonging the sea- 
son of flowering. 

The rows may be ten inches apart, and the 
bulbs three to six inches, according to variety, 
and should be set two to five inehes below the 
surface— Hyacinths 4 inches, Crown Imperials 
and Polyanthus Narcissus 5 or 6 incites, Tu- 
lips, Narcissus and Iris 8 inches. Crocus and 
Snowdrops 2 inches, always measuring from 
the top of the bulb. 

A handful of coarse sand over each bulb 
will serve, as a protection from excess of 
moisture. Just before winter sets in apply 2 
or 8 inches of leaves, or coarse, strawy man 
ure, as a protection againsf* severe freezing; 
this should be removed early in spring. 

Procure good bulbs — not necessarily the 
largest, but sound, Arm, heavy; these acquir- 
ments attained, (ken the larger the better. 
This is particularly applicable to the Hyacinth 
of which the imported bulbs are generally the 
best, especially when intended for growing in 
pots or glass. 

Home-grown bulbs are much cheaper than 
the imported, and will flower nearly as well 
in the open ground. When intended for forc- 
ing ia the house, always give preference to 
the imported. 

The samo varieties from different growers 
differ muoh in value, and there ia a large dif- 
ference in price too — the moat expensive being 
really the cheapest. 

In July, after flowering and the tops have 
become dry, Hyacinths should be taken up and 
dr{ed in the shade. Wrap in paper or paok 
in dry sand, and keep in a dry place until 
time for planting again. 

Tht Tulip is the gayest of all tho gay flow- 
ers of spring. It lacks the fragrance of the 
hyacinth, but is equalled in brilliancy by no 
other flower. 

The varieties are very numerous, compris- 



ing all shades of color from pure white— yel- 
low, rose, scarlety crimson, and purple. All 
are very hardy, and succeed well in any light, 
rich, well drained soil. Move every 2 years. 

Crown ImperiaU—K stately growing plant 
with dark green foliage, crowned with large, 
showy, bell-shaped, pendulous flowers early 
in spring. The varieties embrace all shadea 
of yellow and crimson, are perfectly hardy 
and thrive in any good garden soil, need not 
be lifted oftcner than every fourth or fifth 
year, and then should not be kept long out of 
the ground. 

Narciisus — A popular and favorite early 
spring flower, white and yellow, single and 
doable, all 'pretty and highly fragrant 3 will 
thrive in almost any soil or situation. Need 
not be moved oftener than once in three or 
four years. 

The Polyanthus Xarcmu9 is the most desira- 
ble, but it is not hardy. It requires to be 
planted full five inches deep, and well pro- 
tected. They bloom quite early, and are very 
fragrant. Will do finely in pots and glasses, 
treated like the hyacinth 

Snowdrop — A modest little single white flow- 
er, of drooping habit, very pretty and the 
earliest in bloom. They look better when a 
number are planted in one spoL Should be 
taken up every third year, and planted again 
in September. 

Croeun, — Next to tho Snowdrop the earliest 
of spring flowers. Admired for its brilliant 
blossoms — white, golden yellow, blue, striped. 
Should be planted in groups or small beds on 
the lawn \ fine for edgiog. May remain a 
number of years without moving. A. G. H. 

CoLVMBrci, Ohio. 



Hew Bflmedy flvr Bark Liee. 

J. W. HoxT, Esq.: — As your Magazine ia 
open to all to contribute, I thought I would 
seod you a few lines for the benefit of ita 
readers and the world at large. 

What I want to disclose is a recipe for the 
extermination of bark lice on fruit trees. 
Last fall I had two apple trees that had green 
lice all over the leaves and small limbs. I had 
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heard of yaccinating (?) lousy calves with 
■ngcrantiim (blue ointment), to kill the lice, 
and the thought occurred to me it might do 
with Aruit treen. I tried mine, and in less 
than three days the lice wete dead and gone. 

I have a fine young orchard of about 160 
trees which is affected more or less with bark 
lice. This spring, (some four weeks ago), I 
applied tlie ointment tb some four or five of 
the worst trees. The resoli is the lice are all 
loose on the bark, and you can rub them off 
with your hand. 

My mode is to slit tlie bark up nnd down 
tJbe body, about one inch long, in two or three 
places, raise the bark with the point of a knife 
on each side, and put in the ointment; also 
apply to some of the largest limbs, and your 
work is done. Seymour Carver. 

IfoMER, Wis., June 16, 18G^t. 

Gardening by Ladies. 

[We had the pleasure last summer of Tisit- 
ing the delightful i-esidenco of '^Sam. Slick," 
on the banks of the upper Thames, near Rich- 
mond, and can thus, from personal obserra- 
tlon, corroborate the complimentary statement 
of the Gardener' 8 comspondeui. "Sam." was 
Dai there, but the beautiful garden and the 
flair gardener were. Would there were more 
MVLch gardens, and more such women. — Ed.] 

A correspondent of the London Cbttage Oar* 
demer^ describing the residence of Mr. Justice 
Haliburton, the ** Sam Slick '* of literary no- 
toriety, says : 

'* I paid a visit to these gardens about ^ 
year since on the occasion of a fancy fair giv- 
en for some charitable purpose, and never do 
I remember to iiave seen bedding done so well 
or 80 choice a collection of plants brought to- 
gether in a place of so limited an extent. I 
was given to understand by a florist of some 
eelebrity wlio was present, that the arrange- 
ment of the beds and the selection of the 
plants were in tlie hands of the lady occupier 
herself. 

"Their tasto for the harmonizing of colors 
I consider natural in all women of refined 
education, only unfortunately many of them 
display their taste in decorating themselves 
more than in ornamenting their gardens. 

"But if ladies were to follow gardening 
more usually than they are apt to do, how 
much oftener we should see the cheek resem- 
ble the rose in place of the lily ; and how soon 



also we should perceive the lighter tints made 
nse of in decorating the inside of the bonnets. 
They would soon be aware that glaring color- 
ing was not suited to their complexions so well 
as the more subdued shades. 

" Moreover, Qod has given us health that 
we may enjoy the blessings he sends, and de- 
pend upon it, that where a lady gardener re- 
sides it is there the physician's carriage seldom 
stops." 




The eaillardia. 

This is a representative of another species 
of magnificent plants, with bright, showy 
flowers of several shades of color. It blooms 
profusely, and the flowering continues a long 
time. 



Fmit Tree s What are Hardy. 

This question, which has received the ear- 
nest attention of professional fhiit growers in 
the West during the past Ave years, is one up- 
on which opinion is variously divided, accord- 
ing to the extent of observation and experi- 
ence, as well as the peculiar location of the 
grower. 

We think it is often decided upon very lim- 
ited observation — upon a single experiment 
perhaps, or that experiment based upon some 
mistake in the names of varieties ; this latter 
especially is common. The tendency is to en- 
large the list of "hardy" to a degree which 
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may, by-and-bj, prove fatal to the hopes of 
many a new beginner in tree planting. 

When we look orer the Reports of Tarious 
Horticnitnral and Pomological Sooieties, also 
indiyidual and catalogue lists of those recom- 
mended for general culture, we find Tcry few 
of the old farorites "left out in the cold," and 
> the conclusion would be, that after all our ter- 
rible car t'j'kijef* of lHr5^ w* ^u^l c;ua trust the 
faTorite liHt* nf New Tor It ntid DMo in the 
changciibit? ctitaalfl of ttt« North wo^L 

But ^r icatjon difiercntl^; wliat has been 
may be. During the i^dTe ^cars previous to 
1856, Wi* iiuw tht* fAYwrrtfl Or^eningj Swaar, 
Baldwitt, ^c.^ 4s ^dl (Lji Aprkoti and quinces, 
peaches i>y th<^b«indrfil>iof bu^Ui'N, undmany 
beautiful fTirfili-? -'f>t7 iH-rsirtlrd, ;il! Apparent- 
ly at home in Wisconsin; but what followed 
we need not repeat. Tree planters were seiz- 
ed with excessiTe fear, followed by excessive 
caution, which has now been replaced with a 
just confidence, which we hope never to see 
relapse into a reckless run after every fancy 
picture and worthless lasurance of the *< far- 
fetched" tree agent. 

The object of the tree planter is, first, /ood^ 
th«n money; — to which may be added occasion- 
ally the amateur's desire for show. 

But for home use or market, what is wanted 
is, almost universally, thoeo varieties that are 
first ntref then ffood; and as these two quali- 
ties certainly can bo conbined in a list of 20 
or more varieties, new and old, of apples, and 
half as many of pears, we would repeat the 
word of caution to every nurseryman and tree 
planter in the Northwest. 

Confusion of names has led many an honest 
ftult grower to recommend tender varieties as 
" good and hardy.^' And a prolific source of 
this wrong nomenclature is the wholesale im- 
portation of good looking hardy trees of pass- 
able fruit, mislabelled with all the; dear old 
fruit of £gypt (New England). But wide- 
awake tree planters will look out for this old 
*'haod" every time. 

The tendency to enlarge the list of "hardy'* 
varieties, or those recommended for general 
1 1 culture is, wo fear, indulged in without due 



consideration, In the September iasue odf the 
FORMES, one nurseryman, through a second 
person, recommends, among others, the C. Bed 
June, K. Codlin, Fall Wine, and White Winter 
Pearmain, — names we |we would not plaee in 
the hardj/ list, and which should be recom- 
mended with a caution or proviso attached; 
and the same of Maiden's Blush. 

The Corresponding Editor, in same number, 
" fully endorses " the list of pears of a Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural Society, containing 
the Bartlett, Louise Bonne do Jersey, Duck- 
esse and others of doubtful utility — varietiea 
which do not possess that hardy constitution 
which adapts them to general culture in the 
Northwei<t Especially the last two named 
varieties we pronounce comparatively worth- 
less in Wisconsin. 

True, isolated cases occur in which many of 
these discarded varieties flH the highest hopes 
with a crop of luscious fruit, but the tens of 
thousands inveated in them yield only the 
seven hundred per cent, discount, from a 
blight equalled only by that of rebeldom. 

Professional fruit growers, do not lower the 
standard! But while we propagate in our 
nurseries every good variety of fruit practi- 
cal, yet we should remember the public at 
large want but few of them for general plant- 
ing, and that few of the "every time sure" 
class. J. C. PX.UMB. 

[Vroin an luldreM before the Frvlt'Orowen' Soc of Woit. 
crn N. T., by H. T. Droou Kaq., Prosident. 

Elstory of tte Apple. 

Geology, an acknowledged chronological 
authority, informs us that the order Rosaosdi 
to which the apple belongs, is a liule older 
than man. As if conscious of the coming of 
her lord, the earth blossomed with unwonted 
flowers, and strewed his future home with 
golden fruit. 

Whether apples early became prominent as 
food wo do not know, but there seems reason 
to suppose they should at once assume the 
place they prove so fit to fill. 

Solomon among inspired, and Homer among 
profane writers, lOOU B. C, mention the apple. 
Joel speaks of the apple tree 200 years later. 

Some Biblical critics assume tliat since the 
apples of Sodom arc known as indifferent 
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fruit, the glowing dworiptions of the SMrod 
wrflora wooM boitor suit the cilMtij qnineo, 
eto., than tbo spplt. IThoev^r will take th« 
pftiosto observe* the apple tree Ib bleesom or 
. bearing, mast admit that its beautjr and fra^ 
g^anoe fiill^ answer the deseviption of tke 6a* 
cred Vohnnef* I' can, perhaps, ^enligfaten the 
ponvology of these critics, hy iBfonning them 
tmtt the present condition of the apples of 
Palestine is a yery poor index of what they 
wore 8,00() years ago^-all regetable prodceta 
imprere^ or deteriorate hy good or bad man- 
agement. 

*< And God saw OTerything that he had made 
and behold it was very good." Such, donbt 
less, were the apples of Adam's- time, bnt the 
nomadic character of •oecieding goneirations 
#on1d insore tlie general deterioration of fkvit^ 
yet, In exceptional catee, 'vory good apples 
may hare reaohed Solomon's day. If the wise 
rafan*s apples were *< crabs/'' when ho snys, 
" Comfort me with apples, for I am sick of 
lot«," we most admit he w«b driven to des- 
perate expedients. 

Beyond all doubt, the Grab or Wilding was 
fbe prevailing typo for several centoriefiT an- 
terior and subsequent to* the Chrietlan era. 
At tho bottom of tho 8wi«s lakes have been 
fbuad the remains of a people so ancient as to 
havo no metalHo instruments*— Older than 
Rome-— but among thoif stot«s was an entire^ 
black and shrivel led crab apple. The anoien4; 
Germans, Tacitus informs us, satisfied Uicir 
hunger with wild apples lAgre^Ua poma), 
among other things. The word for apples, in 
several laagiia^es, ti^accd to its root, signifies 
fruit in general ; but as this fruit has appro- 
priated the generic term, it has proved its an** 
tiquitj, universality and importanpo. Hero- 
dotus, Tlieophrasia^ SMQd Virgil ap^ak of tho 
apple. Vliny treats it largely, and says that 
the Crabs or Wildings 'Uiave many a foul 
word and shrewdeurso given thenio^ account 
of their sour iiariMi.nos^." He moAUons sev- 
eral improved varieties iatroduccd by Ccstinei 
Manlius, Claudius, aud others. 

Grafting was introduced previous to this 
time. Columella, who wrote before Fliny, de- 
scribes several methods, and Virgil; born 79 
B. C, says, (as translated by my friend, Prof. 
Morse, of Wyoming), ** And we oftentimes see 
the branches of one tree inserted in another 
without injury,^>-the apple ingrafted upon the 
pear," etc. Christ, also, allvdes Co grafting. 

The Api or Lady's apple is believed to h^ 
the Appiana^ and by some the Petesiaof Pliny. 

The dark nges was a dark time foi* applet 
but it is known that Agriculture and 'Uortil 
' culture were kept alive by religious establish- 
ments, endowed with lands by princely pat- 
rons Cultivated apples doubtless owe much 
to their fostering care. ' 

The ancient Celts knew the apple, calling 
it Abhail, Aval, Avel, in diifetent dialects. 

In 978, King Hdgar, <^ while hunting in a 



wood, lay down under the shade of a wild ap- 
ple tree." In 1176, Pope Alexander III con- 
firmed to the Monastery of Winohombe *' lands, 
cTchatiMy meadows," &&. The fruiterer s bill 
of Edwiard I, in 1292, mentions tho ^ Poma 
Costard," which was grown so extensively 
that the retailers of it were called Costard 
mongers. The Costard is now rarely found 
in England, but tho Wiu4er Pearmain, that 
has a still earlier recoi*d, being eultivated* in 
Norfolk in the year 12001 is still extensively 
grown and highly esteemed. (See Bloorofield's 
History of Norfolk). The Pippin, the Romet, 
tho Pommeroyale, and Marigold, are very eai;- 
ly spoken of. In a notebook, kept in 1680 to 
1683, "^the Appell out of K(i.sex. Letheroou, 
Russet Appell, Lounden I'eppen, Poarmeane, 
Qrenlinge, Bellabone,'^ etc., are mentioned. 
The '< Ilusbattdman's Fruitful i>rchard," pub- 
lished in London in 1697, enumerates Pippins, 
Pearmainsv John Apples, Winter linssctings, 
and Leathereoats. 

John ParkinsoU; who wrote in 1629, was tho 
first J^nglish aiitJior who gave anything like 
a satisfactory account of Knrlj F^nglish ap- 
ples. He enumerates fifty-uino varieties, with 
"twenty sorts of Sweetings, and none good." 
Either he v .im very HonrI.v disposed, or the beat 
sweet flavors were vvTy coy and slow to come 
out, discriminating very unmercifully against 
the aitcients and in favor of ub. Rea, 1666, 
memtons 20 varieties, 16 of wliich were not 
mentioned by Parkinson, from which we con- 
clude that the popularity of some sorts was of 
shoi't duration, as is tho case in our day. 
>teaget, 1670, gives 83, and Worlidge, 1676, 
gives ^t varieties. i<*rom this period there 
were sortB enough, the world knnws, Coie, in 
1816, enumerates 188 varieties ; Downing 182; 
Hogg's '< British Pomology ' enumerates 942, 
and yet onr '< New American Enoyclopedia " 
takes the trouble to tell us there are over 200 
varieties. 

It is well known that apples were introduc- 
ed to this country from England by the first 
seulers. "The Governor and Company of 
the Msssaehnsetts Hay in tknyn England '' in* 
troduced apple seeds in 16228. Governor Win^ 
throp was granted Governor's Island, in Bos- 
Un Harbor, April 8, 1G62, on the oonditlon 
that he should plant theieon . a vineyard or 
orchard— I suppose he planted it. Oroliards 
were planted noarPawtuoket, R. 1., 1636, and 
at Hartford, Coon., 1646. Miv Henry Coleman 
says, ** An apple tree growing in ^ngston, 
Plymouth county, and planted 1660« tho year 
of King Phillip's War, boro, in 1888, thirty 
bushels of good fruit.' Pretty well for a tree 
169 yearsold-^itwasa '^ Hlgh-Top Sweeting," 
a favorito applo with the Colonists. 

The apple, like the poar, is tenacious of life; 
our best varieties, with their owner's perils* 
sion, will last from iilty to eighty years, and 
some hardy and vigorous trees have reached 
at least two hundred years of age. 
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There wm recenUy sUnding in Prince i 
George eouniyi Maijland, a CodUng tree sent 
there by Lord .Baltimore orer a ceninrj ago. 

The interest that our fathera took in fruit is | 
farther witneaeed bj the liberal premium of I 
i:lO awarded in 1768, by the Society for Pro- 
moting Arts, etc., to Thomas Young, of Oys- 
ter Bay, for the largest nursery of apples — 
the number being 27,128. The famous apples 
of the 17th century were the Pearmaina, Cod- 
lings, Catsheads, and Red Streaks — the Gold- 
en Pippin, a small yellow apple of very fine 
flavor, though well known at that time, reserv- 
ed its popularity for a later period. Miller, 
in 1724, records among oUters the following 
apples that are well known now, Juneating, 
Summer Pearmain, Sops of Wine, GiUiflower, 
Flower of Kent^ Go No F^riher^ which, being 
interpreted, means *>I am as good as you can 
get." I 

Our own Newtown Pippin, of world-wide I 
repute, dates back to the same period. The j 
original tree was a seedling which grew near , 
a swamp in Newtown, Long Island, about 
1700, on the estate of Gershom Moore, and the 
fruit was called the Gershom Moore Pippin 
for a long time. The tree lasted over a hun- 
dred years, and finally died from excessive 
cutting, it having been iqucli resorted to for 
scions to graft with. 

The Baldwin, New England's favorite apple, 
originated in Wilmington, near Boston, more 
than a century ago, (if it started last year, I 
don't believe (he Yankees would like it so ex- 
cessively well) ; it grew on the farm of Mr. 
Bailers, in tlie part of tlie town called Somer- 
ville, and was known as the Woodpecker's 
apple, (the woodpeckers having perforated 
the tree), being disseminated by Col. Baldwin 
& Sons, it was called Baldwin apple. 

One of our old varieties, the R. I. Greening, 
tells its own birthplace and color. It deserves 
its high reputation. 

The Spitnenburg and Swaar grew up on the 
Hudson, under Dutch patronage. We have 
borrowed some choice flavors from our neigh- 
bors on the other side of this beautiful Onta- 
rio—the Famense, St. Lawrence, Red Canada 
and Pomme Grise. 

The Bed Astrachan, that helps when we 
wane help, having learned, like the Arctic 
com, to grow quick, and tlie l^uchess of Old- 
enburg, ice-bound Russia sends us greeting. 
Scientific Germany, rich in treasures of 
thought,*makes us her everlasting debtor for 
the^Gravenstein ; while France, in the warmth 
of old friendship, sent Iier Reincttes, Nonpar- 
eils and Pomme d'Ors. 

.. Italy, with her Api or Lady Apple, weds the 
present to the past; and old Spain and her 
monks watch for mankind, through the world's 
eclipse the Pomological treasures of the East. 

Britain, our fatherland, sent us all she had; 
and we return again more than we received. 
Our own neighborhood, the favored home of 



tiie apple, with pride points to iis Mdon mi4 
Northern Spy, while tlie Bariy Hunresi and 
Rambo owm to an American origia. Tha Pri^ 
mate I eannot trace Goxe does not mention 
it in 1819 ; Downing records it in 1845. Xh* 
King of Tomi^iBB Gonaty, bom in the Jer- 
seys, is an apple eminenUy fit to be ealenw— 
Hubbardson Nonsuch, of Hnbbardson^ Mas**, 
and Jonathan, of Kingston, N. Y., are not on- 
known to fame. 

The Pippins are as numerous as oor cele- 
brated fkmily of Smiths, and seem to gbxy in 
being citizens of the world. I find enumera- 
ted in *' British PiHnology" 128 distinct Pip- 
pins. 

It is too late to ask, «' What's in a name ? ** 
Judas lacariot haa o^yiats enough but no 
namesakes. The poorest child, even in Sonth 
Carolina, would sooner go without a name 
than take Benedict Arnold. And yet, every 
Paul is not a saint, nor every Jefferson a pat- 
riot. 

Apples sometimes take their patron's naRe, 
and if the apple be only a good one, that name 
bids fair for immortality. I would sooner 
trust the Roxbury Ruaeet than any granite 
obelisk from New England quarries. 

If great names wonld make apples, what 
may we not expect from Qloria Mwidi^ the glo- 
ry of the world ; Nonpareil^ unequalled ; SmB 
Qua iVM, indispensable; to say nothing of the 
Kings and Queens. 

Among the efficient friends of the apple^ 
beside the old writers alluded to, I will men- 
tion Mr. Knight, President of the London 
Horticultural Society, who assidnonsly labor- 
ed to correct the nomenclature and arouse an 
interest in the apple itself. The Sooiety over 
which he presided, as well as our own Ameri- 
can Pomological Society, now under the able 
presidency of Marshall P. Wilder, of Masa, 
have done and are doing a work for which the 
world should thank them. Mr. Robert Thomp- 
son, of England, Mr. A. J. Downing, of Amerw 
ica, Diel and Van Mens, of Germany, and a 
host of others, have done a work beyond ell 
praise. 

The apple, famous for its many uses, was 
early found to make a pleasant drink. The 
ancient Hebrews made a drink from applea as 
well as from other friiits. The anoient Ro- 
mans knew all about it; the African fathers 
Tertullian and Augustine took time to men- 
tion it, if nothing more; while the ancient 
Britons, like our own Yankee fathers, patron- 
ised it liberally. Hogg says that there was 
a large cider manufactory as far north as 
Richmond, in Yorkshire, in the early part of 
the 18th century. The *' Husbandman's Fruit- 
ful Orchard, 1697, says: — "I have scene in 
the pastures and hedgerows about the grounds 
of a worshipAill gentleman, dwelling two 
miles from Hereford, called M. Roger Bed- 
nome, so many trees of all sorts that the ser- 
vants drink for the most part no other drink 
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but thai which is made of apples. The quan- 
titie is saoh, that by Che report of the gentle- 
man himselfe, the parson hath for tithe many 
hogsheads of gydir/' 

The Britons, I judge, belonged to the "hard 
Older" party, for we read of a kind "not to 
be drank till two or three years old." They 
made a famous drink, called Lambs-wool^ by 
putting the pulp of roasted apples into ale — 
Tictuals and drink, I shonld say. 

The zeal of our Puritan fathers in the cider 
business is quite remarkable ; the cider-mill 
early became one of the established institu- 
tions of New England, and other sections 
were not far behind 

The specific gravity of the juice Taries with 
different apples. The famous English cider 
apple, Red Streak, gives a specific gravity of 
10.70, and other varieties are as high as 10.86 
and 10.91 — these latter may be considered 
pretty strong cider. 

Favorite cider has been sold in New York 
for $10 a barrel, and I venture to say that 
good cider is better than poor wine. The fla- 
vor of the cider to a great extent comes from 
the skin ; small apples, as having proportion- 
ately more skin, make the best cider. If we 
«se older at all, we will do well to study the 
best modes of making it, and select the best 
apples for the purpose ; they must be mature, 
without decay, and must be made up when the 
warm weather is over, so as not to occasion 
excessive fermentation ; and be sure and put 
tt in sweet barrels. 

If we would have good fruity good culture 
i« indispensable. It is a matter of extreme 
regret that the mass of oar citizens are so 
neglootful of what) by general consent, makes 
the best return for labor and capital employ- 
ed. Fruit trees need manure, and the right 
kind of manure. Well rotted barnyard man- 
ure» lime, ashes, charcoal and muck, are the 
leading fertilicers. 

Columella treats of stirring the soil among 
fruit trees, and it is known that the Romans 
had tools similar in character to ours, includ- 
ing the spade, rakes, hoes or weeding-hooks, 
the marra^ a hoe-mattock, etc. — and we know 
they used them sometimes, for Pliny informs 
ua that the success of one cultivator, C. Fuvi- 
UB Cresinus, was so great that he wsu accused 
before the Senate of practising magic, and 
justified himself by the exhibition of his tools, 
exclaiming, <' these are the implements of 
magic which I use ; but I cannot show you the 
oares, the toils, and the anxious thoughts that 
occupy me day and night." (See Loudon, p.24.) 

This secret of promoting growth and pro- 
daetiveness by stirring the soil, so singularly 
divulged before the Roman Senate, eighteen 
hundred years ago, would seem to.be a tecret 
now, so far as the owners of many fruit or- 
chards are concerned. But wliile we stir the 
soil, let us not destroy tlie roots by reckless 
plowing and spading. 



In conclusion, I will only say that the apr 
pie, in my opinion, outweighs in value all oth- 
er fruits together. It may not equal the ex- 
quisite flavor of the grape or pear; but as the 
every day food of the million, ibelieve it will 
yet rival the potato itself. Its best varieties 
in nutritive value equal the potato pound for 
pound, and can be produced at one-sixth the 
cost of the potato. My friend, Mr. J. J. Thom- 
as, of Macedon, who generally honors us with 
his presence at these meetings, estimatee^ in 
Patent Office Report for 1860, the cost of pro- 
ducing apples at two and a half cents a bush- 
el. Before seeing his estimate, I had calculat- 
ed it at Arom three te four cents, good varie- 
ties; they are, therefore, the cheapest of all 
food for man, and, excepting grass, for beasts. 
Hardy and less exacting* ttian other fhiite, 
adapted to a wider range of soil and climate, 
more regular and more abundant in yield, 
they are God's best gift to man, next to wo- 



MECHANICAL AND COMMERCIAL. 



The Heal of the Paper Xaken. 

It was one of the grounds of the declara- 
tion of our independence as a nation, in 1776, 
that the British government persisted in com- 
pelling the purchase of none but ttamped pa- 
per. But how much worse was that than the 
present abominable tax upon paper which the 
great reading and writing public are obliged 
te pay to-day in the form of two prices for 
every sheet of paper they use ? 

There is no scarcity of material — the price 
of rags being two te four cente per pound, ac- 
cording to quality — and yet the exhorbitant 
prices are kept up. There is no way to account 
for it except by the assumption that there is 
a league of paper-makers, to the end that they 
may make themselves rich without waiting 
for those slow and tedious accumulations by 
which the great body of business men and la- 
boring people make themselves comfortable 
and independent after years of faithful effort 

Before the war, such paper as this on which 
the Faruer is printed could have been bought 
for about $7 per ream. For the past two years 
we have paid $14 to $18. We are paying $14 
now, and without much prospect of early re- 
lief from so great a burden of expense. 

The natural way in which an evil like this 
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should be oorreoted would be by the eetablish- 
ment of new factories by honest capitalists, 
or by- men interested in a reduction of price. 
Bat thi« requires time and large means, and 
with all Uie contingenoies of sudden fall and 
unfair competition, is so much of a risk that 
but few have been disposed to yenture it. 

It is not more factories of this sort that we 
want; there arc probablv enough already to 
supply the large demand. We want simply 
decent honesty on the part of manufacturers 
already in th^ business. For this we shall 
probably have to wait some time. There is no 
law against rascally combinations of this sort, 
except the law of common honesty and simple 
justice, which the robbers of these corrupt 
times seem but little disposed to regard. 

-♦• 

The PennsyWaida Iron Business. 

The iron districts are said to have made 
good progress within the past year, under the 
stimulus of a constant demand for iron at re- 
muneratiYe prices. The following is a con- 
densed exhibit of this branch of industry for 
the year 1862: 

FnrnaoM in blast iu Lebanon VaJtoy 6 

Fig Iron mannfiictured, tons U0,O0O 

FurnHPM in bl iMt in dchnylklll dlitrict 17 

Producing of pig iron« tons 80,000 

Fornaoeiin Lehigh (list 20 

Pro<lacing of pig Iron, tons 175,918 

FnrnBC*>B in Sasquehaona Valley 10 

Prodncing of pig Iron, tons 60,000 

Several extensive rolling mills hare been 
added to those already existing. Amount of 
iz^n rolled in Pennsylvania during the year, 
about 280,000 tons. Value, $16,000,000, or 
iiearljr $8,060,000 more than in 1860. 
- ♦ 

Wisconsin Banks. — The gtatoment of the 
Wisconsin Banks on the 0th of July was as 

follows : 

Capital 5J,497,000 00 

(Hrculation , C,436.l09 00 

Deposits .'"..278 906 f4 

Specie .* n36,938 77 

Cash items ., 160.608 85 

Public securities .',r,irvi2t W 

♦ — — — 

Bank Of England. 

Tho following comparative table will be of 
interest, affording as it does a view of the 
bank returns, the bank rate of discount, and 
tho price of wheat in London during a period 



of three years oorresponding with the date of 

our last returns, August 5th : 
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__ TflE MINER. 

' Gold Mines of Kova Seofia. 

It is reported that tlie gold mines of Not» 
Scotia, of which so much boast was made last 
year at the Great Exhibition, are proving 
themselves less valuable than had been sup* 
posed. In this we are not disappointed. They 
gave but little real promise then, in tho esti- 
mation of compotemt^ unbiassed judges. But 
then, the Kxhibition afforded the zealous Sco- 
tians so good an opportunity for advertising 
the natural advantages of their bleak, trmiiB- 
Atlantic province, and they could not reeist 
tbe temptation to use it. 

An Immeiuie Iron Deposit 

In a late number (he Lake Superior Journal 
says that recent explorations show the deposit 
of iron ore, embracing what is known as the 
St. Glair Mountain, on the Esconawba river, 
to be very much more extensive than was sup- 
posed- West of the river it not only skirts 
along on the south side of sections 1 and 2, 
but covers the entire north half of section 11, 
and also thnt of section 12, being nearly two 
miles in length and about three»quarters wide^ 
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tnd rising from fiftj to three hundred feet 
Abore the level of the surrounding country. 
On the 0Mt aider of the titer it has been found 
|o extend over large portions of sections 5 and 
6, comprising a length of about one and a 
miles, irith an arerage width of over one-half 
milt, aad rising from-fifty to onelundred and 
fifty foot. 

what the ultimate value of these huso de- 
posits may prove to be, can only be fully es- 
tablished by more minute examination 4ind 
Eractical tests; but from the specimens we 
ave seen, there is hardly a question but that 
they will prove of the highest value, in loca- 
tion, they being only thirty. miles from the 
lake, and in the quality of ore they contain ; 
wliile diey will be easily opened and cheaply 
ttiiaed, as the railroad within one year will 
pass ^p the valley of the Esconawba, directly 
between them. 

But while iron is thus being found, and 
roads constructed to bring it to the lake, many 
more vessels must also bo built, or it will be 
wholly out of the question to place it in the 
lower lake markets. Let therobe a eorree* 
ponding amount of work done in this direc- 
tion. 



New Gold Minks. — By telegraph under date 
of Aqgust 15, accounts oome via LosAngelos, 
of the discovery of a very rich and extensive 
gold mining region in the San Francisco 
Bf onntains, lying east of the Colorado riven 

The La Paz an)i onther recently formed 
mining companies on the Ck>lorado have been 
deserted for the new mines. The latter ate 
described as a new California. 



EDUCATIONAL. 



The Agrieultwal Schools of the Country. 

AS SEBV BY THE SDITOA OX ▲ BECBNT TOUa 09 
OBSriRVATIOX. 

•• NO. IT. 

TUK people's collegk, n. y. 
It may be objected that this is not an Affri- 
cultural College, and should not^ therefore, 
rank among institutions of that class. But 
inasmuch as one leading object of its estab- 
lishment was that the youth of the Empire 
State might bo furnished with the facilities 
for acquiring a more tliorough fitness for the 
practical duties of industrial life ; ajid since 
the institution is now especially pledged on 
behalf of Agriculture by the acceptance of 
the magnificent Congressional grant of lands 
for the endowment of schools for the benefit 



of Agrieulture and the Meohanic Arts ; and 
since, moreoveri no one ^of the so-called Ag- 
ricaltural Schools of this conntry is strictly 
and eieeloBlvely profeasioiial, it has seemed la 
us that the People's OoBege should rank with 
that class, and nowhere olse. 

This Institution waa incorporated in 1854, 
but) by olronmBtanees of one sort and anoth- 
er, was kept in abeyance until January 8th, 
1857, whin it was located at the village of 
Havani, in Schuyler Co. The organitatlon 
was deferred until August 12th, of the same 
year, when Bev. Amos Brown waa choaan 
President 

WHAT TBS PKQF^b's COIiLBOS PB0P0888. 

The distinguiahiAg motives which havo 
prompted to the organisation of this institn- 
tion are declared to be, 

1. "The belief that a modification of the 
college system of this ooontry is required, to 
adapt it more perfectly to th« wants of tht 
time." 

2. ''The complete success of Seminaries es- 
tablished in European countries for the pro- 
motion of the sciences and useful arts, oi^ 
plans similar to that of the People's Collego-'' 

8. The belief that "institutions of this 
class, generally established, would perfect our 
common school system, by affordiag all an 
opportunity of continuing their education 
while learning a trade or. pursuing agricul- 
culture; thus remedying the great evil which 
now compels a large proportion of our yonth 
to discontinue their scientific and literary 
education at the age of twelve or fourteen 
years, in order to become farmers or mechan- 
ics." 

In order that these objects should not be 
lost sight of they were definitely and point- 
edly named in the Organic Act by virtue of 
which the Institution acquired a legal exist- 
ence, as will appear by the following quota- 
tion from section 8 of the original charter, to 
wit: 

"It shall be the duty of the said Trustees 
to 80 arrange the business and courses of in- 
struction in said college as to accomplish in 
tho best possible manner— 

" 1. The dissemination of practical knowl- 
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edge, including ohemisiry, geology, mineralo- 
gj and those seienoes most immediately and 
Titally essential to agrionlture and the usefal 
arU, • ♦ • » 

**2. To require that exery pupil and teacher 
shall doTote some honrs eaeh of five days in 
each week (excluding Sunday for worship, 
and Saturday for recreation), to bona fide la- 
bor in some branch of productive industry." 

" 8. To have Agriculture, with the Tarious 
branches of Manufactures and the Mechanic 
Arts, systematically prosecuted within the col- 
lege and its grounds, and as a part of its reg- 
ular course; and no student shall be permit- 
ted to graduate with honor, until he pass a 
searching examination with regard to his 
proficiency in agriculture, or some branch of 
manufacturing or mechanical industry.*' 

It will thus appear that the Farm and the 
Workshop are to be leading features in the 
course of practical instruotion, and that to 
whaterer profession the pupils may aspire, 
they cannot receive the honors of the Insti- 
tution unless they have first learned the prin- 
ciples and familiarised themselves with the 
practice of at least one of the useAil arts. 

But the plan of the People's College does 
not confine the curriculum of study to the 
Practical Arts ; it also embraces General Sci- 
ence and Literature. Witness the Act of In- 
corporation, by which the trustees are requir- 
ed "to make ample provision for instruction 
in the classics,'' as also the Circular issued 
by the Board of Trustees, wherein it is de- 
clared to be "the intention of the Trustees to 
make this Institution not only the best, so far 
as practical knowledge is concerned, but to 
aiford opportunities to all who may desire 
them, for obtaining as thorough a knowledge 
of all that pertains to Science and Literature 
as any other institution in the world. The 
People's College is to be eminently an educa- 
tional institution, and, aft such, it will seek 
the attainment of its purpose by means which 
experience has proved to be the most appro- 
priate. » • • There will be taught, as 
means of mental discipline, full courses of 
study in pure and mixed Mathematics, in the 
ancient and modern Languages, Geography, 
History, Astronomy, Mechanics, jfisthetics, 
Mental and Moral Philosophy, and the Bible." 

So much for the plan. Now let us see 



WHAT THE PK^PLS'S COLLBOB HAS ALRBADT DOJOI. 

It was a part of the original plan of the 
People's College that it shonld not only be /or 
the people, but that it should be endowed and 
sustained by vokmUary cwitribuHont <if the peo- 
ple of the whole State— -the capital stock «f 
the corporation to consist of not more than 
$500,000; the said stock to be in shares of 
<me dollar «acA, and each stockholder to be ea- 
titled to one vote in the choice of tmsteea^ or 
in other matters determinable by the votes of 
the stockholders. In accordance with tkia 
provision, the Farm Site and a portion of the 
Collect Edifice have already been seoared, and 
subscriptions are in hand sufficient to put the 
Institution in actual operation within a very 
short time. 

The Location for the College appears to ug 
to have been well chosen. For, althengh nei 
altogether central to the State, yet it is suflU 
ciently accessible f^om all parts thereof, and 
it possesses the important advantage of being 
in the midst of picturesque scenery and of m 
section of country which very well represento 
the State in its entireness. Havana is sitnaU 
ed near the head of lake Seneca, on the Che- 
mung Railroad, 18 miles north of Elmira — 
the point of its intersection with the N. T. ii 
Erie B. E.— and 51 miles southeast of Canan- 
daigua, where it connects with the I^. Y. Cen- 
tral. The Chemung Canal also passes through 
the place. On either side of the village, easi 
and west, there rises a range of hills ; the one 
on the east being bold, precipitous, rocky, and 
clad with dark evergreens; the one on the 
west sloping handsomely eastward, and clothed 
in summer with cultivated crops of grass and 
grain. 

At the date of our visit, in the month of 
May — a time when water channels are usually 
full — ^e rocky bluff was jewelled with sever- 
al beautiful cascades that came tumbling 
.down from their lofty heights with the flash 
and roar of young Niagaras. 

The Farm^ on which the college is located, 
lies partly within and partly without the cor- 
poration lines of the village, and embraces 
some two hundred acres of good land with 
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varied surface and soil. Bat little has been, 
AS jet, done towards putting it In condition 
for a model farm, such as it ought to be before 
the institution is fairly opened for pupils. 

The site of the College, upon the Farm is 
high, commanding a fine view of the Tillage, 
of the Chemung valley for several miles, and 
of lake Seneca. 

. The College Edifice has been planned on a 
nagnificent scale, commensurate with the 
breadth and liberality of the educational 
scheme of the institution. '^ Its length of front 
will be 320 feet, ita width 52 feet. Height 
four stories above the basement. At either 
end will be a wing 206 feet long, 52 feet wide, 
and four stories high. From the centre will 
be a wing projecting rereward 68 feet ; 64 
feet wide, and three stories high. The build- 
ing will be surmounted by a cupola of an oo* 
tagonal form, 86 feet in diameter, and extend- 
ing over 50 feet above the apex of the roof. 
A cupola is also to be placed on each of the 
end wings. The basement walls to be of stone, 
the remaining portion of brick." 

When thus completed, this building will 
contain a chapel large enough to accommodate 
1300 persons, 16 lecture rooms, 47 rooms for 
the Faculty, and 220 rooms for pupils each stud 
ent's room arranged for two persons. It will 
also contain a culinary department, with ap- 
propriate rooms for the Steward and his work- 
ing force. Estimated cost, complete, $175,000. 

The portion already built is the main front, 
with the central wing in the rear. The join- 
ers', plasterers' and painters' work was nearly 
eompleted when we were there, and we were 
able, therefore, to bring away a correct da- 
guerreotype upon the memory of the various 
interior arrangements *, which, we may say, 
in a word, appeared both tasteful and conven- 
ient. 

FUTUB8 PK08PECT8 OV TH£ COLLEGE. 

If the Act passed by the last Legislature, 
giving New Tork^s share of Ag*! College Lands 
to the People's College, should be approved by 
the Governor and thus become a law, this will 
then be among the best endowed Institutions 
in America. Or, if the Executive veto should 



result in a fair and equal division of those 
lands between the People^s College and the 
State Agricultural College of New Tork, still 
the endowment, added to the fux^^^ already 
accrued and accruing, will be a munificent 
one, and insure to the People's College a 
course of great usefulness. 

Could the entire amount accruing from the 
sale of the scrip to which New York is 
entitled by the Law of Congress, be pour- 
ed into the treasury of one institution, it 
would undoubtedly insure to it the early pro- 
vision of larger educational facilities than if 
it were divided ; and we are frank to say that 
we would be glad to see at least one industri- 
al school in this country even more nobly en- 
dowed than that. Still, it is a question wheth-- 
er more good would be accomplished by such 
concentration than by the division referred 
to. The decision of that important question 
we leave to the wisdom of those with whom 
rests the responsibility. 

The People' College is demonstrably founded 
upon a true and noble idea, and whatever thei 
embarassments with which it may still have to 
contend, we look upon its steady growth and 
future greatness as a foregone conclusion. 



The Aflrieultural Oollega Lands-Letter from 
Gommiflsioner Beed. 

Stevens PeiRT, Wis., Aug. 81, 1863. 

PaoF. HoTT :-~Dear 5fr:— My promise, though 
long delayed is not forgotten. I might with 
propriety plead that my duties as Commission- 
er exonerated mo from any correspondence 
not specially called for. 

Since I last saw you, I have been in the 
counties of St. Croix, Polk, Eau Claire, Dunn, 
Buffalo, La Crosse, Monroe, Juneau, &c., &c. 
I have taken many notes on which I propose 
to draw at some future time. 

But, in the first place, I know that you are 
anxious to hear from the Agricultural College 
— its present attitude and future prospects ; so 
far as the location and quality of the two 
hundred and forty thousand acres that are to 
be set apart for its endowment may affect the ' 
general object. 
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Thelftnds are not all located. But over 
thirty thousand acres haTO been selected in 
the Ean Claire land district — the larger por- 
tion in Chippewa county. In the St. Croix 
land distli'liet about sixty thousand acres were 
chosen, that for timber, soil, water, andf all the 
elements that are requisite to make good farms 
were found more valuable than we expect 
ed ; but the most desirable locations yet made 
are on the branches of the Chippewa riTcr, in 
Chippewa county, not far Arom the flourishing 
town of Bau Claire, these entries are most- 
ly coTcred with beautiful groyes of red and 
white oak, ash, elm, sugar maple and white 
pine. Specimens of the latter and of white 
oak can be seen on these lands that are rarely 
excelled in any country. 

Oak of thifl description, suitable for the 
manufacture of stavos, heading, &c., is already 
in demand, and must, as the country rapidly 
iinproTcs, command remunerative prices. The 
uniform testimony of the pioneer settlers is 
that wheat and all the crops usually grown in 
this parallel, floarish here; and that the na» 
tive grasses, which are very nutritious on this 
description of timbered land, spring up and 
are fit for pasturage at least a fortnight earli- 
er in the spring than upon the adjacent prai- 
ries; and, from actual examination of the 
premises, I have no doubt that thoy tell the 
truth. Judging the balance of the lands by 
those already selected, the *' Wisconsin Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College " needs only 
to be inaugurated by the adoption of a liberal 
and enlightened policy, and placed under the 
eare of suitable officers, to prove a success and 
permanently silence the clamor of its enemies. 

There is little of interest in this part of our 
State. Lumbering — the great interest of mid- 
dle and northern Wisconsin — is jubilant over 
the present high water and high prices. The 
fearful tragedy at Buena Vista, In this coun- 
ty, is already being forgotten by all except 
the large and influential circle of those more 
immediately coDuected with the deceased. 

We often hear it remarked that the like has 
never happened in this latitude before; that 
such tornadoes belong to tropical countries, 



&o. But are not such expressions the offiipiing 

of a want of information? Have not Umm 

sublime manifestations of Invisible power kft 

a handwriting, too legible to be misunderstood, 

in the native forests that 'cover so much of o«r 

country 7 Who has visited' these woodlands 

beyond the confines of eiviliiation and nsl 

observed long lanes cut through the very heart 

of the wilderness, and every tree both smftll 

and great either broken off or torn up by the 

roots by similar wind-storms ? ** Wliai \as 

been, may be." 

Yours Truly, 

Wh. N. Run. 



ThsKUs Xtaaq^ «r KansBS. 

The State of Kansas has verified the saying, 
** For the first shall be last and the last first" 
The last to come into the Union, she is the 
first to put into operation an Agrioulinral 
College begotten of the Act of Congress mak- 
ing donations to the several States for ths 
endowment of institutions of that class. 

Behold the way in which she has aooon- 
plished this great work in so short a time. 

At Blue Mount there was a literary coUegs 
already in operation and under the manage- 
ment of what was legally entitled the Bins 
Mount College Association. This Associatios 
owned, in addition to a fine college edifice, 
with library and apparatus', one hundred acres 
of land — the value of the whole being not less 
than twenty to thirty thousand dollara. The 
institution already existing was in a prosper- 
ous condition; but the Association had wis- 
dom enough to see that an endowment sf 
90,000 acres of government land added to 
what the College already possessed would in- 
sure the establishment and maintenance of an 
industrial college that would probably be of 
greater value to the State than two half en- 
dowed institutions could possibly be; and as 
they magnanimously offered their favorite 
college, with all the land thereunto belonging, 
to the Regents of the State Agricultural Col- 
lege, with the simple condition that the said 
Agricultural College should be located at that 
place. The offer was accepted, and the work 
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of tnnsronnfttion commenced; »nd to-day 
Kansas has tho begianiag of an insUtaiion 
suBh as' can hardlj fail to be aa incalculable 
blessing to the indnstrial interests and social 
life of that State. >n. • 

We had long been - retolTing a scheme of 
this sort in our mind for the Agricultoral 
Crollege of this State, and are glad that we 
are to hare the advantage of so remarkable a 
precedent 

For tho present we submit tho simple ques- 
iion whether there are not scTeral institutions 
of learning in Wisconsin, the general educa- 
tional objects of whose organizations, as well 
as the special interests of the localities where 
they are, would be largely promoted by the 
adoption of a policy like that of the Blue 
Mount College of Kansas. The time has not 
come when the offer should be made, but it 
soon will come, and we hope this suggestion 
will be of serTice in shaping the thoughts and 
plans of the friends of industrial education 
in all parte of the State. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



The Vew Fost CHBcoLaw. 

The following are some of the feainres of 
the Post Office laws which took effect July 1 : 

Section 8 absolntoly prohibits the delivery 
of any letter, newspaper, pamphlet or pack- 
age whatever, until the postage charged there- 
on shall be paid. 

Box-rent must be paid in advance. 

Unclaimed letters will bo returned to the 
Dead Letter Office one month after the date of 
their advertisement. 

Letters bearing request to " return to writ- 
er" are not advertised, neither are drop let- 
ters. 

The postage on letters returned from the 
Dead Letter Office is reduced to three cents. 

The weight of mailable matter is limited to 
four pounds. 

The postage on letters to the Paclfio coast is 
reduced to three cents per half ounce. 

Drop letters are charged with two cents 
postage per half ounce, but the carrier's fee 
is abolished. 



Letter postage will be collected on any 
newspaper or periodicn so marked or written 
upon as to give any other information than 
that contained in the print. The same rule 
a^^Uf I ta other mailable matter. 

All letters not dnly franked or prepaid, 
(except soldiers' and naval letters), and all 
printed matter except that sent to regular 
subscribers, and all miscellaneous mail matter 
reaching the office of delivery without pre- 
poyment, is oharged at double the usual rato 
of postage. 

If the postage is partly prepaid, the unpaid 
postage is charged at double rates. 

In all cases where the failure to prepay 
postage 18 evidently intentional, such letters 
will be forwarded with other " unmailable " 
letters to the Dead Letter Office. 

Letters bearing request to *' return to writ- 
er," will, if no time be specified, be returned 
at the expiration of thirty days after their 
receipt. They should be returned promptly 
at the time specified when the request is made 
in any form. A business card on a letter is 
not, however, regarded as a request to return. 

The Registration fee will be, in jTuture, 
twenty cents, besides the regular postage, but 
the sender receives the receipt of the party 
addressed, and other measures are taken to 
afford greater security to registered ktters 

The maximum standard weight for the sin- 
gle rate of postage on printed and miscellane- 
ous mail matter, is fixed at four ounces avoir- 
dupois. The poetage on transient mailable 
matter is fixed at two cents per rate (four 
ounces or less), and foiir cents per rate for 
books. 

Three circulars pass at the same rato of 
two cents, when enclosed in one unsealed en- 
velope 

No extra charge is made, as heretofore, for 
any business card or address printed on the 
wrapper of a circular or newspaper. 

Only weekly newspapers can hereafter be 
delivered free within the eount> where the 
paper is published. 

The rate of postage on regular papers will 
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be the same within the State as from one Stat« 
to another. 

* Shiall newspapers may be sent in packages 
to one address at the rate of one oent for a 
package not exceeding fonr ounces, and one 
cent additional for every additional four oun 
ces, &c. 

Publishers may enclose in their publications 
sent to regular subscribers the bills for sub- 
scription thereto without additional charge, 
and may write or print the day of -expiration 
of subscription witb the address. 

Route agents may carry and deliver pack- 
ages of newspapers on steamboats and oars, 
at such rates as may be agreed upon between 
the publisher and postmaster, subject to the 
revision of the Postmaster General. 

All mail matter not sent at letter rates of 
postage, embracing books, book manuscripts, 
proof sheets and other printed matter, and all 
other mail matter, except seeds, must be so 
wrapped or enveloped with open ends or sides 
as to enable the postmaster to examine the 
package without destroying the wrapper, oth- 
erwise such packages must be rated with. let- 
ter postage. 

The franking privilege is restricted to the 
heads of the various departments and mem- 
bers of Congress. 

AH* correspondence addressed to any execu- 
tive dej^artment, or any officer in it, must now 
be prepaid, except official communications 
written by some officer of the department, or 
an officer under its control or responsible to 
it, and in such cases, under the words " official 
business" on the envelope, the officer must 
sign his name with his official designation. 

All other persons, and all persons writing 
to departments with which they are not con- 
nected, must prepay their postage. 

Postmasters can frank only official commu- 
nications to the department and to each otlier. 

BATSS OF rOSTAGI ON PRINTED MATTER. 

Transient matter of all descrlptloui per rate 

(4<».or lesB) « 2centB. 

Books, per rate, (4 oz. or lees) 4 *• 

Uneealed circulars 2 « 

*< ** 3 to one address i " 

-<■ •♦ G to one address 4c. Ac. 

REGULAR NEWSPAPERS. 

Not exceeding 4 oz. in weight, — ^Weekly 5c; 



semi-weekly 10c ; tri-weekly 16c; daily 80e; 
semi-monthly 6o : monthly 3c; quarterly le. 

Koi exceeding % o». in veight — ^Woekly 10«; 
semi-weekly 20c; tri- weekly 30o; daily 60o; 
semi-monthly 12c ; monthly 6o; quarterly 2«. 

Not exceeding 12 or. in teeighU — Weekly 16o ; 
semi-weekly 20c; tri-weekly 45c ; daily 90e ; 
semi-monthly 18c; monthly 9c; quarterly 8«. 

The privilege of publishers to exchange ie 
restricted to one copy, not exceeding 16 oun- 
ces in weight, sent direct from one publiaher 
to another. 



IN THE BATTLE- 

The followiog spirited linos from the Omlinmtt^ M^ntH- 
ly for February, are by a Boston lady. Miss Lcicretfa No- 
ble: 

The drums are beat, the trampets blow, 

The blsck-inouthed cannon bay the foo, 

Daik bristling o*er each murky height, 

And all tlic field is whirled in fight. 

The long life in the drowsy tent 

Vades from mo like a vision spent ; 

I stand npun the battle's marge. 

And watrh the smoking sqnadrons charge. 

Behold one starry banner reel 
With that wild shock of steel on steel ; 
And ringing np by rock and tr«<e 
At lent tno cry that summons me. 

I hear it in my vibrant soul, 
Deep thundering back its conntcr roll: 
And all life's ore seems newly wronght 
In the white luruace of uiy thonght. 

No dresm that made my days divine 
Bat flashes back some mystic sign ; 
And every shape that erst was bright 
Sweeps by me garmented in light. 

High legends of immortal praise, 
Brows of world heroes bound with bays, 
The crowned uisje-tivs of Time 
Rise visioucd on my soul sublime. 

Dear living lips of love and prayer 

Come clianting through the blackened airs 

And eyes look out of marble tombs, 

And hanfl.1 are waved fVom chnrchyartl gloom*. 

»* Charge! Charge I " at last the captains cry^ 
"We pant — wo speod — wo leap— we lly— 
I te«^l my lillng feet aspire. 
As I were born of wlud and fire. 

On, on 1 where wild the battle swIdis, 
On, on ! no shade my vision dims ; 
Traoscendent o'er yon smoky wreatli 
I see the glory of great Death. 

(V>me flashing blade, and hissing ball: 
I give my blood, my bicath, my all, 
So that on yonder ruck j height 
The Stars and Stripes may wave to-night ! 



iS^It is said that printed declaralione, 
with blank forms, are to be used by young la- 
dies who have lovers too modest to propose. 
The lady herself fills out the blank, and, of 
course, no sensible man can refuse to sign it. 
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Greek Tlrt. 

Gen. Gilmore has been throwing shells into 
Chftrleeton charged with Greek Hre, and Gen. 
Beanregard has remonstrated acainst the use 
of this **Tillainou8 compound.'^ The secret 
of the preparation and use of Greek fire was 
preserved by the Romans of the east for 400 
years, the direst vengeance being imprecated 
upon whoever should divulge its composition. 
The Mohammedans finally obtained the secret 
and turned it against the Christians in the 
holy wars of Syria and Egypt. It appeai^s to 
have been a compound of bitumen, sulphur 
and pitch, poured from caldron s, or projected 
in fire-balls, or on arrows or javelins, around 
which flax was twisted, saturated with the 
inflammable oompouAd.. The fire went through 
the air like a " winged, long-tailed dragon," 
perhaps not unlike our sky rockets, 

Greek fire use^ also to be called liquid and 
maritime fire, bi^rning even under water and 
that with even greater violence than out of it, 
being only extinguishable with vinegar mixed 
with sand, or by covering it with raw hides. 
It takes its name from being first nsed by the 
jQreeks, in the year 660. 

The inventor was an engineer of Heliopolis, 
in Syria, named Callip.icus, who first applied 
it in the sea fight near Cyticus, in the Helles** 
pont, and with such effect that he burned the 
whole fleet of tfie Saracens, wherein there 
wen 80,000 men. • Its use was eontinned iiU 
About the middle of the 14th oeatory, whan 
the compound of nitre, sulphur and charcoal 
effected a revolution in the art of war and the 
histacy of mankind. An old writer describes 
the composition of Greek fire as formed by 
mixing over the fire the charcoal of willow, 
nitre, resin, brandy,- sulphur, pitoh and oam- 
phor. A woolen eord is plunged into the mix- 
ture and made into balls. The subject is ftilly 
treated in the work by Qcoffen, published In 
London in 186a, called V Projectile weapons 
of War, and explosive Compounds,*' in which 
he names several liquid mixtures that spon- 
taneously ignite, and may be nsed for the 
same purposes as Greek fire. 

The generic name of Greek fire has been 
given to all kinds of incendiary compounds 
inclosed in shell and tlivown into cities fbr 
the purpose of firing them. There are several 
patents out for these compounds, and the ex- 
act methods of mixing and using them are 
known only to the investors. 'But the basis 
of them all is said to be phosphorus dissolved 
in bisulphide of carbon. ' The latter is a very 
carious liquid, having all the apparent purity 
of distilled water» and a very high refractive 
power, but evolving, on evaporation or com- 
bustion, the fbulesc stench known to chemical 
seiancex-a science which positively revels in 
nauseous odors. It has the extraordinary 
property of dissolving phosphorous freely and 
preserving it in a fluid state for any lengtli of 



time when kept ttcfm the air. The compound 
kindles at a heat as low as phosphorous alone. 
When the shell eharged with this "villainous" 
mixture explodes, by the percussion or other- 
wise, the dissolved phosphorous is set on fire 
and scatterei far and wide. Wherever it 
strikes it burns for a long time with an almost 
inextinguishable flame, and ignites all com- 
bustible materials that it touches. At the 
same time the bisulphide of carbon throws 
out its abominable odor, and assists in keep* 
ing meddlers at a respectful distance. 



XtOVB IH AUTUIOI. 

All d«y with nMMuivd itrokfl I hnir 
From thre«blng>floon the bufjr lUil ; 

And in the fltlda of atubble OMr 
InoMB«nt pipe the speckled qiuil. 

All golden ripe the apples glow 
Among tbe orchard** niNet leares ; 

flonthward the twittering swallows go 
That sang all summer 'neath the eaves, 

AcroM the ftr horizon^ IHie 

In qplendor antnmn mists are drawn; 
The grapes are purple on the vine. 

The sunflower shines upon the lawn. 

And stretched athwart the burning sky. 
The spider's thnads of illTer vtiite, 

Like netted Tapon to the egro. 
Hang qnlTenng In the noonday light. 

A year eco to-di^ we sleod 
Beneath the maple's crimson gIow» 

That, like a watchAre in the wood. 
Gleamed to the yelivwing vale hslow. 

Calm was the day, wlthont a breath, 
An all-pervsdlng BtninesA d^p; 

A calm that seemed the calm of Death— ' 
A silesoe like to that of sleep. 

And only on Iha llstentog ear 

Through the wide wood the hollow sound 
Of dropping nutt, and sweet and clear 

The spring that bubbled tram the ground. 

Close at our Ibet the brook slid down, 
PMt tangled knots of sedge and weed, 

And under leaves of gold and brown, 
Tb sparUe through the lerel mead. 

A lock of hair — a ring— a flower— 

The Utter AUed, old and sers ; 
Mute records of that Tanished hour, 

MaiDoriea |ibat my heart holds dear. 

Like one who in a pensive dream 
Bmb long lost friends around hit bed, 

I» gnaing on these treasures, eoem 
To hold communion with the dead. 



The whispered tow— the lingering 
The long embraces, cheek to cheek— 

The silence that proclaimed our bliss, 
B«y«o4 the power of words to speek. 

All seem M near— then home we went 
Through meadows where the aster grew, 

WhUa overhMi the hnas wars blaat 
Of sunset with the melting blue. 

tire that paints the autumn leaf— 
O calm that knows no quickening bMat&» 

winds that strip the nngarnered sheaf, 
Te are to me the types of DeMhi 

Ah ! soon these groves shall lose the glow, 
And yonder sun his beat and glare ; 

And bluU that through December blow 
Shall leave the branches bleak and bare. 
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THE HO MB. 



Wbeii ilrst the nklea .grow tratm awl tHgbt» 

A lid Qxiaiti with gold tha hours^ 
And in hnr pale, fnint robes, the Spring 

Tscftllitig up th« flowers; 
When ebildmm. with uotUpporedfeet,' 

,Go forth. wA^li >Jeart of gLee . 
To tlie stmcht. *ad eren furrrows 

Whtr© th<B > eFlow corn mnflt bo ; ' ' 

What a beautiful ambodimant ' 

Of easQ, dryrtd pf t»ridet • 
1$ fclio go<»d ola-fasnionod homestoad, 

With doon stili open wnde 

But when thfr-hJtppfosttiM^ It cotte 

That to tbo yoar belougs, 
Of uplands bright with barrart goldt 

And meadttw fhll of tongs f 
When fields of yet uurlpened oArn, 

And dailj gAiiierod stores, i> 
Bemind the tbtifty husbandman 

Of ampl" tbr^hing floors— 
How pleasant ftotn the (Itn and dttat 

Of the thoPonghfere aloof, 
Seema the old-fiUstaionod homestead, 

With steep and mossj^ roof. 

When homo the woodman plods, wUh a^C 

Upon his shoQlder swung, . 
And ia the knotted apple tree 

Are s^the and. sick Is hoag ; 
When ligbt the s «aUows tw4tlsr 

'Neath the ratteif of thee ahed,* 
And tha table on the iTiedporch • 

With decent care is spread — 
Then hearts are lightsv an€ Areer 

Than beKt ta tiie populous town^ 
In the oldfasfaloiiecl hotnestfaA, 

With gafrt«8 aferan^ aaA browii. 

When tha ftoveJi of Sttmi»er jjteriili 

In the cold and bitter rain^ 
And little birds with a'cary wlnga 

Have gone across the main \ 
When curis tlie blue s«s«k^ ttpflvanl >. 

Toward. tfei9,bla«R sky«. 
And oold» «Ao»v tka naked hH\»t . , 

Aa4 wkita tUawow-Arifts U^^ • - 
In l^ends ot lore and glorT, 

They forgo* thii «kmd ami stortu, '*: •• - 
In tbe^l<MhsManaA hotnostead, 

With hsartMt^ne hilrgs and -wartn. 



,r'V.' 



lirwidtABgili. 

Angels are miniBters of God— diTine mess-, 
engera, ivho xeirealed ma^ ^'^i^ff^ ^^ a&cient 
times to th£,,fnill sons of men. Angels are 
dweUers in tl>e " Cele^ti^ City ; " tbey guard 
the gates of P[atadise, and welcome the child- 
ren of time, when, eareironi ««d weary, they 
arrive at ihQ closed port^s of Eternity. 

When Ni^ht casts heir shadows otrer earth, 
and Sleep closes the eyej? of Humanity, they 
Tisit UB in' dreams, fanning oor brows with 
pinions bathed in the glories of perpetual 
beauty. And, when l^ay comes with its glare 
and glitter, although etheriali^ed so as to be 
intisible to our earth-blinded yision, they 



hoTor near, whispering I^^d words of solace 
when the ear will bend to listen. 
., I^e JUear nuisic iu t^e murmuring atream-^ 
the sighing breeae, and eaXX it the melody of 
Nature, not thl^kin^ t&at it may be voices 
from the far oif dista^ice* We hang upon the 
walls' of Meiilkofy rare pictares of unreal 
befmijr, 4^d fancy that wc jfashi.oned them, 
when thej were sketched atnd tinted by an- 
gelic hands, which -found their prototypes in 
heaYe4« ^ 

.But, dear to us as are such messengers, they 
are invieble, and our eii^rth-trained natures 
seek something more tangible — something np- 
on .which Ihe eye can dwell and the heart rest 
al.alltinfca aiud seasons.. We need firesido 
atgels to be fhe guardians of h6me, sweet 
home. And we have them wUhqut number; 
sitting at our hearthstones,: coming and going 
with us in every walk of life. Their names 
^re as household words, but grown so familiar 
that we Iprget their divine origin. 

,^'Klnd word§. are fireside angels; and with 
their twin aistera^ Bmdles^ they pUiok many « 
Ehim-froni the broW of Giire, and cover the 
WQi^^.^ w^th Cr^shly bv(d4fJ9ys flovfers. Their 
praises are sung tty all, batth«ir true vtasion 
is. l^est known by the wfiy worn heart to Whidh 
life seemSifuU of rbittoBneaq. QenUonesa^ Por 
tiettce,^Meel£iiess, add Forbearanee are all of 
jicflvenly birth, and altbougti clo^ in earib][y 
gnisehave hidden wings whibh. we shaUiaee 
by-and-by. ' . ' 

•Lo've is i^ fireside angel, nearly akinio tha 
one whioh fills all heaveii with Joy. Its mis- 
sio.n, is to unite the ^r^^i l>£Lnd of human broth- 
enheod. Fajuthful and trve^ it binds husband 
aiid wife, parent and ehni; brother and slst<fr, 
^^h. to. the otl^^r.witha bo^^ so delicate as to 
be invisible, but firm as clasps of aUel. 

. ^and in hand, witl^,X^ve, cames Truth, the 
brightest of the traihv^^MiiMing with ua at the 
fireside, kneeling 'it the al^r, arid casting^ 
halo of glory s^oaI the^ humblest spot, and 
'makiz^g'home a hallowed place. Weseocoiir 
type of the beautiful qn earth| the beau tlftil 
in hottfOn. Cahais 
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Home CoMr«KTB. — ^Wealtli is not essential to 
neatness.' We have Tisited k large^ showy 
ItousO) in disorder fh>m eellar to gan^t— noth- 
ing homelike, nothing inviti vg ; and on the 
other hand we haTo seen a low log cottage, 
"Whitewashed oatstde, and embowered with 
roseSf a model of neatness and oemfort inside, 
with its white window curtains, and every 
article of fumittire handsomeiy arranged. 
This was owing to the excelleilt honsewife. 
Bnt while skill and labor within are so im- 
portant in this great element of high ciyili^a- 
tion, namely, Home Couf ort, the surroundings 
of the house, under the care of the owner, 
should ncTcr, for a day, be forgotten. 

Remember — the highest mark of clTllization 
is attention to. domestic comforts, domestic 
happiness and io elevating the condition and 
oharacter of the^ female members of the fami- 
ly. — Country Cl'ent. 



CocBtEsy AT Home. — Almost any one can 
be courieoos in a neighbor's house. If any- 
thing goes wrocLg, or is out of time, or is dis- 
agreeable th«re, it is made the best of, not the 
woret; even efferte are made to excuse it, and 
to shew it is not felt; it is attributed to acci-* 
dent, not to design ; and this is not only easy 
but natnxal in the house of a friend. I will 
not, tlMirelorQ) believe that what is so natural 
in theiLOuse of another is impossible at home, 
bat maintain without fear that all the courte- 
sies of social life may be upheld in domestic 
society. A husband as willing to be pleased 
at home as he is anxious to b« pleased in a 
neighbor's house, andji wife as intent on mak- 
ing things comfortable every day to her fami- 
ly as on set days to her guests, could not fail 
to make home happy. 

• " — ' — ■ ^ " — ' ^— 

mS* Always |)Ufiish i^otir children fw wil- 
fMy di^be^lng y^m, but never pomish in ^n- 
ger. 

Never let them perceive that they can vex 
you or make you lose your self-command. 

If they give way to petulance and temper, 
wait till they are. calm, and then gently rea- 
son wit^ them on .the impropriety of their 
conduct. 



HEALTH AND DISEASE. 



Utility of the Bath. 

How many — that is wlwt proportion — of the 
whole people of this or any other country fail 
of even one thorough bath per annum? Prob- 
ably not less than one -fifth, while there are 
miUtitudes in city and country who never en- 
joy* this great luxury — this essential, fbr it is 
essential to the health of the body — any more 
than as (hough they had a- chronic hydropho- 
bia! 



On this subject of the use of water the 
learned Dr. Smith discourses as follows : 

"The are in the human body 2,700,000 
glands, and '7,000,000 pores, from 2,000 to 
8,000 to the square inch, and one-eighth of an 
inch in depth, making twenty-eight miles of 
human drainage. 

"Five-eigbthsof all that is* eaten passes off 
through these pores, and but one per cent of 
all perspirable matter consists of solid sub- 
stances. The change in the muscle, tissue, 
and bones occurs in from one to two years, 
and in the entire body in from six to seven 
years. If this old matter be retained, it caufl- 
es disease— it is a real virus. 

" Some diseases are relieved almost instant- 
ly by opening the pores. Diarrhoea is Are* 
quently cured, matter from the mucous mem- 
brane is expelled through the skin; tobacco, 
opium and mercury have been thus exuded. 
Whatever through the skin the body can 
expel it can absorb. Hold the end of your 
finger in spirits of turpentine; it is absorbed, 
goes through the system and may be detected 
by its odor. Constant handling of arsenic 
has produced death by absorption. 

"Perspiration is eliminated from all parts 
of the body, and the excretions cutaneously 
forced may from some parts of the surface ba 
re-admitted to the oireulat|oni and if poison- 
ous or injurious, whenever the blooJ visits it, 
it must carry disease. Nature keeps her sido 
of the interior elean and soft, and demands 
an unobstructed exterior^ and exudes to the 
surface the refuse matter for removal by bath- 
ing and evaporation. A light, dry powder, 
mixed with sweat and oil ft-om the glands, 
and dust, clogs up the pores. As all parts of 
the cuticle has pores, as well as the face and 
arms, all the body should be bathed at least 
one-third as many times aS those are. 

" On board a slave ship the small pox sud- 
denly broke out. Medicivl aid was powerless. 
Every morning the dead in great numbers 
were thrown pverboard In the midst of tor- 
ror and anguish the negroes cried out, * Let 
us do as we used to do in our own country 
with the sick.'' Permission being given, they 
gently lowered their sick companions into the 
sea, letting them remain a few minutes, and 
then raised them and placed them in the sun* 
lighten deck until dried, and repeated the 
process several times, when the disease left 
them and they were cured. 

^' Cold water is used and prescribed much 
more than formerly, though many would think 
a physician not worth sending for who should 
prescribe so simple a remedy. Abemeihy's 
advice to one of his wealthy patients was:-—' 
*Lct your servant bring to you three -or four 
piulsful of water and put it into a washtub; 
take off j^our clothes, get into it, and from 
head to foot rub yourself whh it, and you'll 
recover.' *This advice of yours seems very 
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maoh like telling me to wash myself^' said the 
patient *WelV s^id Abernethy, Mt is open 
to that objection.' 

" Dr. Carrie used fresh water generally, and 
by long and earefal experienee he foand that 
bathing proTonted or oared most diseasee." 

Good people of the country, don't be afraid 
of pare cold water ; your occupations subject 
you to the necessity of frequently perspiring 
profusely, and likewise to an almost constant 
accumulation of dust upon the surface of the 
body. In this way, the pores, which should 
be always open, are clogged, and the health 
is liable, in eonsequenee, to serious derange- 
ment. If cold water bo repugnant, as it will 
be in most eases where it has not been in cus- 
tomary use, take the chill oif, so that it shall 
not be uncomfortable. It is not necessary 
that it should be as cold as ice ; indeed it is 
sometimes better that it should be a little 
warm, or even hot. But ordinarily, in health 
cold is better. It is the best tonic in the 
world. 

Just when the bath should be especially 
eold, and when hot or warm, cannot be ex- 
plained in this connection, without making 
our article too long. Of all this at another 
time. Meantime don't be afraid of the bath. 
There U not the eliffhtett danger in keeping per^ 
feclly clean, 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 



ITsettal Bedpsi. 



SwBET Applb PuDDiiro. — One pint of scald- 
ed milk, one-half pint of Indian meal, one 
teacup of molasses, one teaspoonftil of salt, 
six sweet apples cut in small slices. Bake 
three hours. 

Murpi]rs.-^Three Ublespoonsful of butter 
melted in three pints of milk; when cold stir 
in six eggs, one teaspoonful of salt, two table- 
spoonsAil of yeast, fiour to make them as thick 
as you can beat it Should rise in 8 hours. 

BoiLmo PoTATOBS.— There are many ways 
of boiling potatoes, but only one best way, 
and this is the formula : Let each mess be of 
equal siie. Let the water boil before putting 
the potatoes in. When done, pour off the wa- 
ter and scatter in three or four tablespoonsful 
of salt; eoTer the pot with a coarse cloth, and 
return it to the fire for a short time. In five 
minutes take out and serre. Watery potatoes 
are made mealy by this process. 



PiCKU FOK Bbsf^^To one-half barrel of 
beef, H pails of water, 6 quarts of salt^ 4 
quarts of saltpetre, 4 Ibe. sugar; sprinkle 4 
quarts of the salt on the beef as yon lay it 
down, boil the rest, skim and pour oTor the 
beef while hot 

Hock. — One lb. of rump steak, 1 lb. of pork 
steak, half a loaf of bread, chop all together 
like sausage meat, add two beaten eggs, and 
season with salt, pepper, and sage or summer 
saTory; bake like a loaf of bread— to be cut 
in slices and eaten cold. 

Applb Jbllt. —Boil 1 peck of apples— quar- 
tered but unpeeled and uncored — soft in three 
pints of water ; then put them in a bag to 
strain. Take as much sugar as there is juice 
and boil this 16 minutes; add. the juice of 2 
lemons; pour into moulds to cool. 

Washinotov Gaxb.— One pound of sugar, 
one pound of flour, three-quarters of a pound 
of butter and fire eggs, a small cup of sweet 
milk, a teaspoonfhl of saleratns, oinnamon 
and cloTos to your taste, one pound of raisins, 
one wine-glass of wine and another of brandy. 

Plum PuoDina. — One oup of molasses, one 
eup of milk, one pound of raisins chopped, 
one teaspoon of j0cda, one of powdered cloves. 
Mix with flour about as stiff as pound eake. 
Melt half a cup of butter and stir it in. 
Steam in a dish over boiling water four hours, 
and eat with a hot sauoe. 



WIT AND WISDOM. 



W9^^ physician has discovered that the 
nightnare in nine oases out of ten is produc- 
ed by owing a bill for a newspaper, and that 
the best cure is to pay up. 

Wa9* A noble life is but the development of 
a noble thought. 



Those who walk most are generally 
healthiest; the road of perfect health is too 
narrow for wheels. 

Why is dough like the sun ? Because when 
it rises it is light 

How is it that the wheels of a carriage give 
evidence of great feel>leness 7 Because Uiey 
are tirtd before they start 

When was Napoleon most shabbily dressed? 
When he was out at Elba (elbow). 

99* Bed noses are light-houses to warn 
voyagers on the sea of life off the coasts of 
Malaga^ Jamaica^ Santa Oruz ondHoUand. 

J|9^ Scrutinise a lawyer when he tells yon 
how to avoid litigation, and a doctor when he 
drinks to your health. 
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i9*The lUliaas have thisprorerb: << Wo- 
men are wise on % sudden, foolish on premed- 
itotion." 

i9*^e light of the world oomes chiefly 
from the snn and the student's lamp. 



99* Weakness in a 
alisation of an army. 



General Is the demor- 



YOUTffS CORNER. 
THBBBATXB BEATS- 

TO WAK-BOTS. 

BT MRS. HOYT. 

Lini« boji, high sad low, 
LIttI* boyt who want to go 
Wboro the liattle ngM ao, 

Boys M Mg 7o« mum mn wit, 
Boyt M Uttto joa anvt wait. 
To b« Mldi«n.or tho SUto^ 

Yon might now b«, If yon woal4, 
Soldlora very braTe and good, 
Stanneh m any eTor flood 

Wh#re Um buUeta fkll like rain. 
Where the fltg !• ahot in twain. 
Where they rally once again. 

Yon may think It wovld be (hn. 
Standing eaeh bealde yonr gnn ; 
I thhik moat of yon wonld ran. 

War ia dreadfhl. Shot and shelf, 
Which kill moatr ah, who can tell? 
?rot the aoldier^boy who Ml. 

Now yon little bite of boya, 
And yon aomewhat bigger boya, 
LIflton to me, all yon boya. 

It ia noble, it ia grand, 
In the Union bine to atand. 
Fighting for your natire land— 

Grand to bear the Sag on high. 
And while beaten rebela fly, 
In that holy oanae to die. 

Bnt a nobler thing ia done, 
And a grander trinmph won 
By many a little one. 

Every time a boy like yon, 
Thongh not dreased in Union bine, 
Tells a atory, straight and true- 
Telia the truth in time of danger, 
Telia the aame when out of danger, 
Juat the truth to IHend and atranger. , 

It ia brave to nobly die: 
'Tie a Ihmoua victory 
To live and tell no lie. 



inilis Tani«r*s Story. 

A few weeks ago I was down in the coun- 
try, and went to visit the Pa and Ma of little 
Willie Turner. 

Who is Willie Turner? Don't you know? 
He is a boy about as old and as tall as you 
are, and has hair and eyes just like yours — 
that is, if you are about six years old, are a 
very little higher than the tahle, and haTO 
blue eyes and brown hair. 

Where does he live ? I told you he lived in 
the country, and, since you live there too, and 
are so near his age and sixe, I am sure you 
ought to know him better than I who live in the 
city, and am much larger than he, besides b^ 
ing as old as four or fire of yon all together. Bnt 
I see that yon don't seem to know much abont 
him, so I will just tell you a few things, and 
you may call it a story about Will, and he 
may call it his story. 

I will begin by telling you what he did the 
most of the time I wss there. You musf be 
very much alike, for he did what you do near- 
ly all the time. He ran around after the but- 
terflies, not to catch, to chase them — climbed 
some trees, not after bird's nests, but to see if 
he could; and waded round in the grsss, 
sometimes on his head, sometimes on his feet, 
and all for the fun of it. 

I don't know as I am right in saying he 
spent most of his time in this way. He must 
have busied himself a part of that bright af- 
ternoon in looking up the very prettiest flow- 
ers, the largest bunches of currants, the 
plumpest gooseberries, and the mellowest ap- 
ples he could find. How do I know ? How 
does anybody know, when you go out to the 
garden and orchard and come back with your 
hands full, that you have been looking for 
these things. Willie came with hit hands ftiU 
a good many times, and gave them to me every 
time. 

Blaybe you think I tell you this so that when 
I come to your house you will do the same. 
Well, I can't help it it you do. It is so pretty 
to see little children ready, and all because 
they want to, bringing the prettiest and the 
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best of flower and frait to others, instead of 
keeping it themselTes, that I wish they were 
all like Willie. I think, too, that I should be 
just as glad to see this if the flowers and cur- 
rants and gooseberries and apples didnH come 
to me, but were given, with a happy face, to 
some one else. Still it is very pleasant to 
have a nice little boy or girl, come in, every 
now and then, while you are talking with the 
grown folks, and, without making any noise 
to disturb the conversation, drop these good 
things into your lap. 

That afternoon I had so many that, besides 
eating all I wished, and giviag some all round, 
a whole row of red and yellow apples stood 
over the large glass in the parlor, very mufih 
like the ** apples of gold in pictures of silver,^' 
that, the Bible says, $re like to good words. 
When we went to come away, just as the car- 
riage was turning from Willie's home to my 
home, I said, *'0h, I musn't forget my apples!" 
Willie heard this and ran back as fast as he 
could and brought them. They filled my pock- 
et quite full. I carried them home and laid 
them up, in the bright sun, in my window. 
Every time I ate one, I gave one away, for I 
remembere<f how Willie had given them to me. 

But we had not gone yet. We staid all 
night. When Will was sent to bed in the eve- 
ning, he looked as if he would rather not go, 
but he didn't say a word, or pull back, or kick. 
He went, as a good soldier goes to battle, 
bravely. 

The next morning, when Willie's Ma told 
him that this was the lady who wrote ^' Little 
Qeorgeand his Ifatchet," ''Little Big Man," 
" Bumble Bug," &c., I saw that he did not run 
out doors so much, but staid a good deal in the 
house with us. I expect he thought that in 
all that talking there would surely come a 
story after a while. Did we big folks stop 
talking when he staitt in the house ? No, in- 
deed! Why should we? Do you suppose 
Willie made so much noise that it disturbed 
us ? Do you suppose he talked much himself, 
saying "Ma! ma!" every few minutes, or 
pulling his father by the sleeve? He did neth- 
ing of the kind. Willie is a small boy. I 



don't think he has been to school much. He 
isn't large enough. But there is one lasaon 
he has learned already — ha« learned very 
well, and didn't forget' osce while I was ihere. 
It is this : " Little Foi«K8 should be vsxk 4itd 

SOT HEABD." 

The only thing I remember to have heard 
him say, except to answer when he was spok- 
en to, was, /')Vk>uldn't^s. Hoyi write him a 
story ? " He asked this of his mother, who 
said " Perhaps, if you will be a good boy." I 
said '' Willie it a good boy, and I will write 
him a story some time." Se here it is, all 
about himself. But I don't think it is much 
of a story, after all. Do you ? How could it 
be? he is such a little fellow. 

Next month will be November, that ugly 
time, when there is neither green grass nor 
snow to frolic upon out doors, but rain and 
shiver and stay in the house. I am always 
sorry for children at such times, and will have 
a story ready for .all the. little boys and girls 
in the State. I think you will like it, and yon 
may each one call it Mt Stoey. 



NEWS SUMMARY. 



INDUSTRIAL AJFFAIRfl. 



The State f ain, so far aa heard from, hare gone off 
pretty well . Next month we shall - gtvo brfef sketcbea of 
some ot the moat foterestlDf . OompeCait reporters will 
particularly Airaiah oar readera with aoooonts of the 
State Fairs of Iowa, Illinois. Ohio and New York. 



STATE AFFAIRS. 



Nothing ef mnch Importance has transpired in the in> 
dnatrial world. County FaiM generally svMoasfaL Tho 
"Loyal ^mocracy" of Wiaoowdn met at JanesTille, 
Sept. 17f adopted an " Address to the People,*' and a se- 
lies of resolutions, for neither of which wo hare space in 
this Joarnal. It is sniBciont to say they were dennncla- 
tory of the "* Byan Address Democracy," and ftall of ex- 
pressions of derotion to the oonntry and of a detcrminsL 
tion to sustain the administrative head of the government* 



FOREIGN MATTERS. 



Rumors of intended interrcntion and recognition are 
still Afloat in Europe. Franoe aeems more likely to make 
us trouble than any other power at this time; thongh It 
is not onr opinion thateren she w ill interreno right away. 

Maximilian, of Anatria, to whom Napoleon offisred the 
throne of Mexico, has not yet accepted. 



T'HiJ' WiacOJ^-SIN FiiUMEiK'; 
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NA-neiTAIi AFFAIRS. 



Nothing of gnat imporMnee bts trknii|>(^fii thdlBWrt; 
Tbe Army of tb4 Potomaivi^ neloriiMritha^-Cqlpapptr 
GUmo^ ba9 gained posse^fiv^ of MQrris Island^ 4u^udiQ|{j; 
Forta Wagner and Qregg, and is ngw about boml^arilijig 
the city ot Charleston. 

tn the Sontl*, stents of great to pounce haro tittw- 
pllred; Qnmt Is in un i MBmirf At^Naw Orlokiii*, adi Itovk* 
ba^lfailed with a strong forca for soms onki^Qwii jioiiitr^ 
probably the month of the Rio Qrandc, where hjH services 
are likely to be needed to protect the frontier of Texas. 

Rosecranz hns pn^hcd into Georgia, and lias Jast had a 
terrible battle with Bragg^s jarmy, to-inforteh k)y Joo 
MbrDstottiiD4ttoopa'flronvtMartny'of Tide. t' "'• . 

Two of Boieeranx's dHipipiM aretreportod to ImH Sttrsa 
wayyconpelling him to fall ba*^ ^ Chattauoog^ ^^ 
which place the battle occurred. Reports from Wa^J^ng- 
ton assure us that Bnrnsido, who hdabeon carrying er^ry 
thing before hint in Sast Tennesfl^, has refnfbrced hlta 
aad thkt bo wlU be telly Mitaincd. 

«()ld has goqe op to 1^9. ,. ,. 



^T=^ 



EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 



■Thti Prises ior WSA.-r^f^^ ^ej^M« of 

everybody who would be glfti to promatfti|{ie 
wonhitand importiMifc objtOjts. for wib^ch Hkjs 
journal is-pttbUBhed is xlivected to our nev 
offw of preinUms, as foqsd on .^liff 4 th page 
of cover,, and, to the deae^ ipftiou of pr^es jtn 
HeriienUiirA} Depurtmeni. ' 

It eeeoMi ' abaurd i}m% t>he farming put^lic 
should need anything in the way of prizes to 
induce itteta to tAk^a cli^ and'^vali^ble pa- 
i)er deroted esi^efeiaMy ib 'Iheir owA in^t^reSftif^ 
but if by thes^6 toeans ' we rtay the hiKh'^i -thitJi^ 
oiipi^ insure the 1rid« diffusion^ t^ prilkfoAl 
knowledge and correct social sentfiiiei^t iiMng 



ihe pijopl^' wi^ are teady icr^ l^r 4*ew8i^s, 
though it Ijib at th^' 6iitrifie^'<iftiiu^tf%hal; we 
a^ entitled to as a le^timatfe't'ettiru f6r Our 
labor-^n the i[>rinoip!e that^it is ten times 
bctteir'to do gobd to ten thousand farmers than 
tdohdWieifilitta.' ' ' ' ' ^ ■ 

"Ho siich frichda of the FARMEfr as are in6u- 
enced tiy that StAte Jirido whicii actuates us, 
in'parl, we will 'state, for their 'gratification, 
iiiit the pARkE*R IS going ahead splendidly' 
Some tVo thoiisand' names have biecn added to 
bui* 'subscription Ifst 'ivl^mifi 'the past few 
montlis, and tfierc !?eerns'to be a growing dis- 
position to give it thiB suppoiri' it 'Reserves It 
IS true, however, that it does not afford the 
Editor and publishers any thinglike a fair re- 
muneration for the effort necessary to keep it 
up to dveu its present standard of excellence. 
Nor can it, indeed, so' long as the cost of its 
publication jjs ^o g^^atas now, unless the ^^^b- 
aeription lisd'ia further inoreased'by <the addi)^ 
tion o'f soni9 thotf snnd^. ' '' ' " • - 

W«')HkTe,s0y9ra4 plj»n« for making the F4A]f- 
«tt yet more 'Va!tt^%fe^ than it is, but we* wn 
h^dlj affprtl to jpake tl^ese imprpye^i^nitis 
•olely, oir eTen tem^oirarily, jUr our> own lezr 
pense, ind p6cnhiary ruin. ' W HI not oicie- 
fourtii of the £fQ,Q0O, farmer's of WisQ^sin 
intoresjl^ theinf fiW^ more ,waj:ml^^l>A|^ now in 
th^ir <|»,f n 3opie.^gricuJHural Jouj;fi«xP , 

* The! ^riies tfaesnielves wHl proine toxbe of 
more worth Uma the 'price of the BAMum&y hm4. 
if we are to 'mal^ not one cent, by reason of 
A too liberal diBtribUCion of favdrs, it will, at 
least, f^fford us great jTleasure to have furnish- 
ed to air parts of tli^ fetate tlie beginnings and 
the guides to an industry that is sure, in the 
J)rogress of time to result in the increased 
happiness and econon^ical advantage of, fhe 
great public of our favorite Northwest. 



Fine Ar. Bo*. Diplomas— * « a*<e In- 
debtod to Mv; 9Pule>f»r,- Into editor of th^Co^ 
^m\iUB fAtUrruHl flfir Sai^plesi Of tii^betfdtiM 
Diplomas exetfttied'by J. Bagefr^Son«, Buiffialo, 
N. Y. We know'of no plaoein lhci« country 
where wort 6t iiiis sortJ i^ done better or 
cheaper. " ' 
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To the Orowert and KannjEaotnrtrs of 

Flax and Honip. — Congress bsTing, Kt its 
Ust session, placed in the hands of the Com- 
missioner of AgricuUnre an appropriation of 
$20,000 "For investigations to Ust the prac- 
ticability of cultiTating and preparing Flax 
and Hemp as a substitute for cotton," the Com- 
missioner, after consultation with members of 
Congress and wiUi manufactnrers, determined 
to place the whole matter in the hands of three 
Commissioners, and accordingly appointed 
Hon. J. K. Morehead, of Pittsburg, Penn.; 
John A. Warder, of Cincinnati, Ohio; and 
William M. Bailey, of ProTidence, R. I. The 
Commissioners met, at the Department, on 
Thursday, September S, 1868; chose Hon. J. 
K. Morehead Chairman ; appointed 0. A. Staf- 
ford, of the Department, their Clerk; and 
passed the following resolution : 

" Ruolved^ That the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture be requested to issue an adyertisement 
by oireolar, or otherwise, calling upon manth* 
facturers and experimenters to send to this 
Department, on or before the 20th day of No- 
Tember, samples of the fibres and fabrics pre- 
pared by them, to be accompanied in all cases 
by precise statements as to the various pro- 
cesses, and with estimates as to the probable 
^expense per pound of thp preparation of the 
material and of the proportion of fibre that 
may be produced from a given quantity of the 
stalks or straw of flax and hemp." 

All packages of specimens or samples, and 

all letters on this subject, should be addressied 

to the Commissioner of Agricultare, with the 

•ttdorsBment <*Por Commissioners of Flax 

Cnltnre. Isaac Knwrox, CbmV. 

Dtpt, of AffHcuUwe, WatkingUm, Sept. 1868. 

^^ 

The Uniyenity Commercial School.— 

We are pleased to learn that this excellent in- 
stitution continues to flourish notwithstanding 
the hard times. The course of instruction ik 
full and thorough, and the expenses are about 
one-fourth less than in any other similar in- 
stitution lof whioh we have knowledge. Gen- 
tlemen or ladies desiring to aoquize a mastery 
of the teienee of book-keepiing andJts oollsr 
terals can hardly do better than to attend the 
University Commercial School. 

For full particulars, address D. H. Tullis, 
Biadison. 



A Hew Seedling Blaokberry.— Wa were 

recently favored with a box of large fine aaad- 
ling blackberries, produced by ex-Lieat. Gov. 
E. D. Campbell, of La Crosse. Uafortanaiely 
they arrived during onr absence and had suf- 
fered consi4esahly from the hoi weather be- 
fore they fell into the hands of competent 
Judges. It Js believed that this blaekberry 
will prove 'a valuable acquisition, and we 
thank the Gov. for his kind effort to aflTord as 

an opportunity to prove its merits. 

.^ 

Betiinii from the Wheat Grope were 

scaroely ever mere enconimging. The erop 
in this State was but little damaged by in- 
sects, and though harvested in some comities 
with great diiBculty, owing to its lodjftd con- 
dition, the eaichhg weather and the scaroity 
of laborers, still there is reason to believe 
that it will fall but little shoH of the great 
crop of 1860. The aggregate may possibly ba 
gre|ter, but the average per acre has not been 
so large. 



Prises.— ^iii^t is the reason newspaper men 
all olTer prises to indvee new subeoribers ta 
take their poblieatiens, and none to keep the 
old ones on the Irack ? R. C. 

[Because they know that the subscriber gets 
his money's worth in the paper alone; and be- 
ing honest themselves, they are slow to believe 
that any who have once read and profited by 
their teachings woUld wish to get more than 
thesf pay ^or.— Bd.] 



*'The Wheeler ft Wilion Sewing Ka- 

ohine ^^ constantly gaining in popnlarilj." 
All right ( it desenres very great popularity. 
Vhe sale room of Gea R. Chittenden, Esq., 
General Western Agent, at Chicago, is ona of 
the finest establishments of its kind in the 
United States The machine which it repre- 
sents stands firei in Europe and America. 



*' Chester Comity White '' Hogs.— Who 
has them to sell? Enquiries are frequent, and 
yet no (^ne advertises. Do men who keep stock 
to SfiU understand the value of the Fauoke 
as a medium ? 
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Editorial Votet ^f European TnmiL— 

"Down the Rhine " again orewded out. Will 
appear in next No. 



Farmer*a Premium Strawberry— Ord- 
era receiyed sinoe Sep. 10th, will receive atten- 
tion in the spring. 



[AdT«rtl46metit«] 

South Downs.— Uk. Editor:— Please say 
to your sheep-men that South Down bnoks 
and buck lambs, pure bred, and as good as can 
be found anywhere may be had of Mr. James 
DaTis, of Waukesha, for less than half the 
price usually charged by Eastern breeders. 

I know the history of these sheep, and fisel 
entirely safe in saying they are OTsry way 
superior. I saw the flock in June : erery ani- 
mal was a fine one and in ezeellent condition* 
Mr. DaTis, I think, does not care to part with 
any ewes at present, but can spare half a dos- 
en or more bucks. A. 0. HANronn. 



BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 

FiNB Wool. Shebp Husbandry. By Henry 
8. Randall, LL. D., author of Sheep Husband- 
ry of the South, Practical Shepherd, &c., &o. 

C. M. Sazton, Agriqultnral Book Publisheri 
New York, will accept out thanks for a copy 
of this raluable little book; we haTo already 
noticed it in adrance of publication, in book 
form, and are none the less willing to recom- 
mend it after a re-perusal. 

Premium Lists of California State Fair. — 
Amount of prizes, $10,000. 

Trabsactioiis of the Rhode Island Society 
for the encouragement of Domestic Industry 
— a handsome pamphlet of 03 pages. 

Fortt-Seoovd Axnual Rbfort N. f . Mer- 
cantile Library Association. 

Annual Reports N. J. S. Agricultural Soci- 
ety, for 1862 and 1868. 

Thanks to the worthy Secretary for copies 
of the "Proceedings of the American Geo- 
graphical and Statistical Society of New 
York. 



To the Chieago and Northwetteni B. W. Co. 
for a copy of their Fourth Annual Report, 
submitted to the Annual Meeting of the Bond 
and Stockholders, held at||Chieago, June 4th, 
1868— and of which a fall notioejwill be given 
our next No. 



Notices of new advertisembnts. 



The Bloomington Nursbribs, adTortlsed by 
Mr. Phoenix, will, doubtless, be remembered 
by our readers as having been adTcrtised and 
noticed before in these pages. He offers a va- 
riety of bulbs. See article in Horticaltural 
Department. 

South Down Bucks are offered for sale by 
James Davis, of Waukesha. ^Read |also the 
endorsement of Mr. Hanford, of Columbus, 
0. Mr Davis alto offers for sale a full grqwn 
buck, whose pedigree is given in the adver- 
tisement. 



€#• 



STATEMENT 
or TBI 

Httfseii HvtMl InnriMe 

FOR THE TBAR INBINa 

Made to thaOoTenior of the State of Wlaoonelii, m r»- 
quiied by the proritiooa of chapter 103, of the General 
Lawa of 186S. 

Total amount of aocumulatlona 9827»^ 0T 

AESXTS. 

Unimpaired premium noteaof 

polG^holdere ^81,000 07 

Gash on hand anddutffrom pol^ 
icy holdera and agents for 

eaah premiumi 46,464 60 

Office ftimiture and fizturea 1,000 00 387,464 67 

Whole No. policies iaeued 22,061 

Am't of outstanding risks thereon $15,962,000 00 

Number of policies issued in 1862 7,706 

Am't of euUtandfakg risks thereon 96,069,818 00 

Am't premium notes thereon 106,323 93 

Am't cash premiums thereon, less commis- 
sions to agento 46,727 80 

Am't interest reoeired 972 18 

Total am't losses reported during 1862 $17,744 16 

Tbtalam't losses paid during 1862, 80 in 

number 21,418 97 

Amtelaimedlbr loss, resisted as fraudulent 2,000 00 

Losses adjusted and due .« nmie. 

Losses a<!Unsted and not due none. 

Losses una4|usted 292 36 

All other claims against the company 97 60 

Am't paid for adrertiaittg and poetage 1»763 66 

Am't paid for printing 640 60 

Am't paid for poll^ stamps 600 00 

Am't paid taxes to Gom'r Internal Berenue 82 02 

Kzpenasa paid, indudlag all oompensation 
to Officers and Directors, stationery, ex- 
\ hire, tuel, Ughta, and other In- 



tra clerk 1 

cidentat expenses 



7.290 96 



■^h^MiAi^^a 



Wiicoi/utm Farmer — Advettiiingt Department. 



Obmparaiive SUdement of the ^ttiiiwit of tAe Ocmpany 
fvr (ht y^rt 1850, 18G0» 1861 amf 1803. 
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• Besisted m fnoululeiU. 

f Dedactliig agents* oommissiont. 



J. W. BOTD,' Walwjrth Oo. 
D.W.iETHINOTON, Waukesha Co. 
DAVID A WOOD, Dane Co. 
G. R. MONTAGU K, La «ro89e. 
A A KINNEY, Green Lake Cu. 
H. H .'OIL K8. Dane Oo. ^ 
LU I Hi R B « SF< iRD, Grant &% 
B. F HOHK1N8, Dane Co. ^ 
OKB.NGUBR 8 EY, Rock Co. 
FRANK H. ROPER, Dodge Co. 
J. H. WARKEN, Ore- dX^o. 
TIM. BROWN, Diino Co. 
S. I>. . ASTINGS, Trempetean Co. 
DAVID TAYLOR, 3heboy^n Co. 
8. R. McCLELL ^ N, Kenosha Oo. 
J. T. LEW 1 8, CoXuiBbia Co^ 
JOUNTOAY,ToMraCo. 

OFFICERS. 

JoHif W BoTD, Pteafdent. 
B. W II9PC1K8, Vice Cr^idei:^. 
8. D. Hasting •, Treasurer. 
D. WoaTHi!f«tovy t^^retai^.! 
G. F. TIasti.n 8, Geueral Agent. 



LOSSVS PAID'BY TH£ C01IP▲^ Y IN 1859. 

S'H ColiuAD, Jun^u, Dodse Co.. .•*,•.. m.. ....*. $10 09 

JH eAnian. Richland, Richland Co 10 00 

f>anny PLmnraer, ^lavston, Jnneatt Oo 15 00 

GtMj F Ta> lor. Madisop, Dane Co 16 00 

N«l8<m Sioklea, Waterloa, Jeflbrsen Oo fiOO 00 

A LB^-bee, Dunn, Dane Co G50 00 

J H Barber Janeaa, Dodge Co... (W 00 

Jas U Main, Junean, Do<ige Co 403 67 

hoe Mayh<n«r, Blorton, WankeehaCo 2T 00 

W N Seymour. Madi-^on, Dane Co..«.m***» 30 00 

Wm EdwardK, Sugar ©rrck, Walworth Co 400 00 

Leonard Ilatdir Kenoehiu < i,...'. 100 00 

$2,409 45 
LOSSES I' AID IN ^0. . 

J S Wiimarth, Sun Prairie, Dane Co^ ^ $314 SO 

CyrtM 8 Davis, Mcnomfne^ Falls, WaAk Oo 5 00 

J W Cook, Dane Co...-...,, 15 35 

Lewis Thompson, La Kfa^f^, Rock Co 172 62 

Henry Ji>hnfOB, Vomers. ^enoeha Co 12 60 

Fllny Putnam, Rubicon, Dodge Oe 5 00 

K BJTifirtell, Jamestow^i^rant Co Tflfi 00 

K A Andorsoii, Delaficld, Wankosha Co 7 00 

AiB T' Walkhi, Eagle, Wi^Uceiha Cu 20 00 

C Sutherland, Fitchburg, Dane Co 10 00 

Harrison Kocmz. Conc<ir^ Jeflianoii Oo 400 00 

Ovren Gnrity, Sullivan, Jefferson Co GOO 

C P ( hnrchill, Wankosha Co 5 68 

Caleb Jewett, Town ot Madison, Dane Co 17 51 

Mary La Follett. Primrose, Dane Oo 115 00 

Wm A 3towell, Cottage Grove, Dane Co 1,041 71 

>am H Sabin, WlDdsor, Dane Co 18 00 

Ab^l Strong, Blarcellon, Colnmbia Co 382 71 

Qoartns Towry, J.'hnstoirn, Rook Co 6 00 

Robert Hornby, Fnirffeld, Sauk Co 496 05 

TboH Stevebfl, Dane, Dane Co......... 200 06 

John Wightman. Derry, Dane Co 75180 

Dodglaa Oliver, Glen Haven, Grant co 1.000 00 

Josiah Pierce, I'ardeoville, Columbia co 400 00 

$5,903 23 
LOSSHS PAID IN 1861. 

L D Lateer. Janea^ille, Rock eo $499 63 

■ dward Walsh, Cent'c, La Fayette co 306 80 

Nathan Kellogg, Madison, Daneco 15 00 

Henry A Ohapmnn. Ban' Raliddtph, Ool oo... 20 00 

Jar<>d Bishop. Jamestown, Grant co U71 00 

Allen Uoxie, Porter, Boek co 1,000 00 

C Bur.lic, Christiana, Daneco 2 00 

Samnel Ceoasatt, Jnnean, Dodgeoo.. 13 50 

Albert Ganton. CortageGrove, Dane co 11 18 

Stephen Toung, Somerset. St. Croix co 380 00 

A L Be-be^, McFarland, Dane oo e09 01 

Xlfrnl Tuber, Delavan, Walworth co 360 00 

Lydia u Crocker, Lake Mills, Jefferson co 2 00 

John Feller, Bear Creek, Sai^k co C4C 66 
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Hew Mexloo. 

[The following letter from Hon. J. G. Knapp, 
U. 8. Justice for New Mexico, touching the cli- 
mate, agricultnre, hortiouUnre, fto., of that 
far off territory, will hardly fail to intereet 
OTory class of our r^saders.-^En.] 

Bd. Farmbr.— ETory kind of agriculture is 
here coRdueted on so different a scale ttpm 
what It is in the States, that you can form no 
Idea of the manner. You draw the water out 
of the land by drains and nnderdrsins : we 
put water on the land to produce moisture, in 
Older to induce Tcgetation. You are blessed 
with showers and rains from the heaTenS) 
*nd dews bodook eyery plants or ftU the newly 
•Urred earth with needed motetnro ; here, but 
one inch of rain has fallen in the Talley siaee 
the beginninf of the year. Yen talk of weUs 
nmd oiftenis, and mak« comparisons between 
hard water and toft; we drink and use the 
waUr of the Bio Grande, glad to take it a« it 
runs, nearly as muddy as the MisSonrL All 
water found in the ground is charged with 
salts, and one might as well ose glaaber salts 
as sueh water. For myself, I have eonstruot^ 
ed a cheap filter with a common barrel, and 
by thai means get a good supply of dear 
water, aearly soft, by using the riter water 
as a basis. 

Since the first of June the thermometer has 
CTcry day reached 90^ eeme time during the 
day, and not nnfrequently it has reached H^° 
in the shade. TegetatioR of certain kinds is 
enormous where there is a supply of wsit]^ 
*nd other things are' foioed to an almost pre- 
mature ripeness. The castor oil be*&| whioh 



came up from seeds lying in the ground the 
last of April, is now eight feet high, and Will 
grow two months more this su^imer, whefi it 
will liToover the winter and be ready to grow 
again next summer. But the snn-flow«r 
ripenod its seeds in July, and is dead. The 
old odony sweet com made roasting ears in 
June^ and was unfit for use the 20th of Ju1|l 
The early bush beans matured in July, and 
would raise a second crop; but the Linma, 
after n*king from ton to twenty feet of Tine^ 
and maturing what would be a fall crop, are 
still growing and blooming as Tigorously as 
if they had Just began to bleoin. Water mel* 
ons are past their prime, and mask melons 
with me are going. Field com is at all stages, 
from hard com to plants a foot out of tbs 
ground. The cotton woods and wUlowe haw 
made more growth than I have oyer seen be- 
fore ; bnt they are almost Talueless for timber, 
and yei thsj are the enUre timber of the Tal- 
ley. The musquit (mus-keet) is a mere bnsh, 
seldom found ten feet long or three inches 
tJirongh; bat there is a large root just under 
the surface, which is dug out and makes es- 
collent fuel or eharcoaL This and the semw 
bean are Tarieties of the ommui (loenst) ; and 
the musquit resembles the black leoust found 
sometimes in Wisconsin, «a the leaves and 
flowers, though the pod is not fiat, but nearly 
round, and if picked when green it is filled 
with a sw.f ft substanook which is «ften usnd 
by the natiTcs, and is eaten with greaA.aTid- 
ity by horses and mnles»\both dry and green. 
The beans are eaten by aH kinds of stock, 
even alter thoy fall out, and awe very fattening. 
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The Mexican graats to the lands in this 
Yalley, required all the grantees to plant fruit 
trees and Tines, and though the non-compli- 
ance with this condition forfeited the grant, 
it has, in almost CTcry instance, been neg- 
lected, and fruit is almost unknown, eyen suoh 
as they might hare. , From £1 Paso, Mexico, 
come apricots in June, pears and moscatel 
grapes in July, peaches, pears and £1 Paso 
grapes (dark yariety,) and sweet apples in 
August, peaches, pears and grapes in Septem- 
ber, and in October peaches, pears and pome- 
granites are produced, and sometimes oranges 
find their way here f^m Chihuahua. 
' All the grapes of the Bio Grande are raised 
in the same manner. The Tine Is planted and 
allowed to grow at random, only trimmed by 
cutting off the branches about two eyes Arom 
the main Tine for a foot or eighteen inches 
from the ground, where the whole is cut off. 
This portion is coTered in the winter by draw- 
ing the earth up. around it with a hoe, and is 
expected to bear grapes the third year from 
the outting. The' Tine grows with strong 
reeds, but short, seldom reaching more than 
six feet, and about two inches from joint to 
joint. A small branch, or, as the Tino^res- 
^SK^ eall it, «* thief" starU at OTory leaf. 
This, and the fact that the Tine is allowed to 
pnsduoe as many Tines as it may haj^pen to 
baTeeyes, which are "alio wed to run orer the 
^ouDd'in oTery direction, without any sup- 
port or training, is undoubtedly the cause of 
diwdefn-med -condition of the Tines, and their 
flmall yield of fruit I haTO no doubt but 
that if tbeso Tines were properly cared for, 
trimmod and watered, three times the omoont 
now produced might be obtained. 
' There at« three Tarieties of the grape, prob- 
ably all of foreign origin. Th0 moscatel is a 
white grape^->colA^, a light green, almost waAer 
colored-^-Bweet, sugary, with a slight iayor of 
musk, just enough to giTO them spies. The 
Bl Paso' is a black grap&, srreet, and without 
any musk or other UsTor. When dried they 
reeombls enlall (raisins. These are the great 
source of the wine, making a red wine of 
gMAt bod>. The other is a grape ab6ut- the 



size and color of the catawba, but as sweet as 
the black grape and much resembling them in 
flaTor. This is also an excellent wine grape. 
El Paso wine, pure juice, sells at two dollars 
a gallon, by the barrel, in the early winter 
monthai, and ^ome Tineyards haTO been known 
to make as high as 800 gallons to the acre, of 
fermented wine. With these figures, and cut^ 
tings to be had for the asking, yet the Mexi- 
cans will not plant Tineyards 

The apricot, i^hen cared for, makes one of 
the prettiest shade trees in the country, and 
will giTe its fruit in four years from the pit. 
Both it and the peach grow Tcry rapidly^ not 
unfrequently making a length of limb of six 
feet in a summer, and adding two inches to 
their diameter. And notwithstanding these 
may be had for planting the stones in proper 
locations, and protecting them from the dep- 
redations of the goats for but two years, the 
Mexican has so little care for the future that 
he will not cTen put the pita of the peaches 
he has eaten into the earth, lest they might ' 
make him a tree, and he eat of the fruit there- 
of. The peaches and apricots are all poor, as 
no care has been taken to improTe them. 
The. pears are all spontAneous productions, 
and may be pronounced unworthy of cultlTa- 
tion. This is certainly true of the apples. 
H-ard, tough, sweet, and about as edible as the 
J^rk of the tree on which they grew, thejr 
are picked long before they are ripe, and noTor 
become ripened. 

I haTO learned many facts about the agri- 
culture and gardening of Uie country which I 
knew not b^ore. I do not think the tap roots 
can be relied upon as a sure crop, though wers 
the ground properly manured and prepared, 
I think they would be a success The Mexi<- 
cana nerer raise them. Onions are the great 
crop. They are sown early and transplanted 
itt May, in rows, at proper distances. I haTO 
76 onions growing, upon a bed fbur feet by 
eight, among winch are soToral that now 
measure fourteen inches in circomfereiAe, 
and all are large, fine roots. To make such a 
crop requires irrigation once in four days 
during the heat of summer. 
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Next to onions, perhaps before it» is to be 
plftoed by the Mexicans ehiU (red pepper.) 
This is eaten green and ripe, and at nearly 
OTerj meal. I faaye aeen a man eat a half pint 
of green, full grown peppers at one meal of 
bread and ohlle. 

But the country has its pests. In early 
Spring it swarms with black birds, which 
prey upon almost every herb which springs 
out of the ground. To these succeed bugs 
and worms. The worst pest of the gardener 
is the plant louse, and especially the one 
which infests the brassioa (cabbage) tribe, 
and often destroys a whole plantation in a 
few days. Next to these is a chmeh«, an ani- 
mal when fnll grown three-fourths of an inch 
long, and one-third as broad as long» These 
infest the Tines. By them I lost all my choice 
winter squashed, and my cucumbers were 
badly injured. They committed their depre- 
dations in Jnne, and by withholding the seeds 
until after the ground has given a crop of 
early peas, the vines would escape their dep- 
redations, as I see is the case with late plant-,, 
ed Tines. The larvae of a red-spotted bug, a 
little larger than the half of the largest pea, 
does great damage to the bean crop by eating 
the leaves and thus destroying the plants. 
Early planting is the surest remedy against 
these. Wheat has no enemy but the black 
bird, whioh eats off the plants in the Spring, 
and if properly watered is a sure crop. It 
nay be cut in May, in time to plant corn on 
the same ground, though it is seldom done. 
Corn meets with two dif&eultiea. The first is in 
getting up after planting, and the second is 
the worm in the ear. The first may be reme- 
died by care, and for the second I know of no 
remedy, as there are no birds to take the 
worms before they enter the ear. 

This country, abounding in mines as rich 
as California, wants people— Tankee people in 
the valleys, with Yankee tools to make the soil, 
rioh and inexhaustible as th# Nile, produce 
vhat it can. Cotton grows well, and ripens a 
fnll erop. ^Rioe wionld grow.ae well, and espe- 
eially the upland variety. "Sorghum ripens 
its seed in August, and the grinding season ' 



might be extended fVom the middle of August 
to the middle of November. But it wants men 
who have the will and know how to develope 
the soil. The mines would then take care of 
themselves. 

Secondly, it wants seeds and fruits. You 
boast of apples named by the thousands; 
plums, peaches, cherries and apricots in large 
catalogues; small fruits in almost countless 
varieties. Here there is not a blackberry nor 
a mulberry in all New Mexico, to my knowl- 
edge. There is a small red raspberry growing 
on the mountains. No strawberries, no cur- 
rants, in fact, nothing which the inhabitants 
of Yankee land consider, not luxuries, but 
necessaries, of life, and every summer com- 
forts. 

I can think of nothing which a humanita- 
rian could do which would conduee so much 
to the comfort and well-being of New Mexico, 
as the introduction of American apples, (no 
fear of tender varieties,) plums, cherries, 
peaches and pears ifl varieties, with all the 
small firuits, blackberries, raspberries, cur- 
rants, high bush cranberries and strawber- 
ries, all of which I believe would flourish 
finely, as they can be supplied with any 
amount of water. The loousts, maples, and 
white willow would be valuable as timber 
trees, and no time should be lost in their in- 
troduction; so the walnut^ hickory or pecan, 
and the butternnt, wonld thrive luxuriently 
if introduced. None of these are here. Roses 
and flowering shrubs are strangers, and only 
the first is ever seen. The Mexican has sel- 
dom planted a vine, and a tree, never. There 
is a fig tree in Mesilla, of two summers' 
growth, which is twelve feet high, and four 
inches in diameter two feet from the ground, 
yet nobody plants the fig, even for its fimit. 
I have already written to my fHends of the 
Rook Terrace Nursery to prepare me some- 
thing of all their varieties, whioh I propose 
receiving by mail to experiment with. 

J. 0. K»APP. 
Misnj^, Aug. 14, 1863. 



The cultivation of fruits is characteristic of 
a oiviliied people alone. 
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As the seasons stop not in their course, but 
erer unresting, yet nerer hastening, move on 
in their unending circle, so must the husband- 
man know no end to his provident care and 
faithfal endeavor. There are times when he 
may have relief from the severity of his la- 
bors, when by means of relaxation, travel 
and study he may reenforce himself for the 
labors that lie in his way, in order to their 
better performance ; but his labor must not 
be postponed when the time comes for it to be 
done. He must strike at the right time, or 
suffer for his procrastination. Nature will 
not wait. 

And now, that 

*' Summer, li^liif, hM AM the pUiu. 

And waiting Winter gnant and grim, 
8«ee mfter Antnmn horde his grain 

And smUea to think it 's all for him/' 

while the plow of preparation stops not in the 
furrow, there are a thousand little things, as 
well as other larger labors, that must not be 
neglected. Many of those suggested in Octo- 
ber should be understood as reiterated here. 

In a word, as to all practical duties on the 
fkrm, November is, in this climate, simply a 
prolongation of Ociober--a special favor to the 
hnsbandman, in order to the more thorough 
oompleUon of his work of gathering aad itorw 
ing his crops, laying down and covering 
with straw and earth the vines and plants that 
so enrich and beantify his home, in providing 
ample fsod and shelter for all his dependent 
animals, in gathering up all the odds and 
ends of overything, and in thas preparing 
himself to sit by the family hearth during the 
long evenings of winter with perfect immu- 
nity ftrom reproaches of neglect and with 
larger facilities than heretofore for iniellect- 
nal advancement and sooial happiness. 

And then there is one other duty falling 
this year within November. It does not refer 
itself directly to either the farm or the gar- 
den, or to any other branch of farm work, 
though it does have an important indirect re- 
lation to them all. We refer to your duties as 
oitiE^ns,^ — as men clothed with the high privi- 



leges, honors and responsibilities of a sove- 
reign people. 

The right of suffrage in the oontrol of the 
affairs of a great nation is a sublime and 
sacred trust, and carries with it an obligation 
equally sacred — an obligation which no man 
entitled to its exercise may reasonably hope 
to escape. 

We do not say that you should support the 
nominations of this party or that. Wt have 
nothing to do, as a journalist, with political 
parties or party strifes. But as an indepedent 
friend of our common country, it is our prerog- 
ative to urge upon every one of our readers 
who is a constitutional elector, the faithful 
discharge of this sacred obligation at all times, 
and especially in these times of our national 
peril. Vote as your own best judgment and 
conscience shall dictate, but vote. That man 
is unworthy the name of a patriot who, when 
occasion comes, will not cheerfully sacrifice 
something of his own convenience and mate- 
rial interests for the good of his country. 



The British Colonies at the Oreat KxWWtion. 

NO. III.— COKCLUSION. 

From Van Dieman's Land we but step across 
the narrow strait which separates it tr^m the 
New Holland of the old atlaoes, and wo stand 
on the soil of that vast island, which, from 
being a prison place for the oondemnod felons 
of England, has, within the past few years, 
become a centre of most extraordinary interest. 

Almost as large as the whole continent of 
Europe, Australia is at the same time endowed, 
to a remarkable extent, with many of the ele- 
ments of material, [greatness. Of gold and 
wool it has already exported so much as to be 
entitled to rank first in the production of tJioso 
great staples of commerce. 

This entire island, destined in the progress 
of its civilisation to be a galaxy of flourishing 
states, as yet has beei^ divided into but six 
colonies, to wit: Victoria, New South Wales, 
Queensland — wliich three constitute the east- 
ern portion Of the island— and South, North 
and Western Australia, which together make 
up the rest of what is now known under the 
oomprehensive name of Auatralia. 



J 
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TICTO&IA 

Is the first colony we ton oh on landing from 
Tasmania or Van Deman's Land. Compared 
wiih the others it is small, comprising but 
89,644 square miles, or about five-eighths 
larger than Wisconsin. ^ 

In 1886 its population was 177; in 1861 it 
had a total of 640,822 inhabitants— 37 per cent, 
being English. The western portion of the 
colony is low, the eastern, mountainous. Cli- 
mate remarkably mild — the average tempera- 
ture in summer being 65° Fahr,, the average 
of winter 48°. Soil in the main rather light, 
but admirably adapted to the production of 
sheep and other domestie animals. 

Number of sheep in 1860, nearly 6 millions; 
amount of wool exported the same year, 244 
million pounds f Number of cattle in 1860, 
over, six hundred thousand ; value of hides 
and tallow exported, about one million of dol- 
lars. A splendid showing for the pastoral in- 
dustry of this new colony. 

After the discovery of gold, the agriculture 
of Victoria languished for a time, but again 
revived, and is now going forward most pros- 
perously. The magnificent trophy of wools, 
»nd the fair display of grains and fruits in 
this department of the Great Exhibition ad- 
mirably illustrate this branch of her indus- 
try. 

"B^t the gold of Victoria?" Ah, its rep. 
resentative monument is there, under the 
grand dome — a ^'6old Pyramid," forty feet 
high and six feet square at the base, illustra« 
tive of the amount derived from that colony 
since the last exhibition in 1851, scarely less 
than ]iv% hundred and fifteen millions of dollars! 

As to the social and educational interests 
of Victoria, the library of works illustrative 
of the natural resources of the colony, and of 
the reports of institutions of learning, &c., 
give evidence that these keep even pace with 
the industrial. 

SOUTH XUSTBALIA. 

Here we find splendid samples of agricul- 
tural products — wheat weighing 69 lbs. per 
bushel, oats, barley, Indian corn and other 
cereal grains ; also wool of excellent quality. 

I 



But the most remarkable displays are of cop- 
per ores, which abound to an extent only sur- 
passed by the gold of Victoria. Some of the 
green carbonates (Malachite) are magnificent 
— almost rivaling those of Russia. Here are, 
likewise, fine specimens from the silver-lead 
mines of South Australia. Beautifully exe- 
cuted photograph views, fine samples of sMver 
work, samples of tannery, printed books, 
newspapers, maps, and various implements 
and wagon work made of South Australian 
wood, make up the collection in this depnii- 
ment. 
In the department of 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA 

The woods and minerals will most interest us. 
The principal timber trees are of the Eucalyp- 
tus or Myrtle species. , Of those most valua- 
ble for ship-building, the '' Jarrah " and the 
"Tooart" are the most valuable. Both are 
remarkable for their indestructability. The 
Jarrah is especially remarkable for its resis- 
tance to decay — setting at defiance time, 
weather, water, the white ant and the sea 
worm. The Tooart and Blue Gum constitute 
immense forests, and are equally valuable 
for ship-building. The grain is exceedingly 
close, the wood is as hard as box, and is found 
to endure a great amount of heat without 
cracking. 

Sandal wood also abounds, and large quan- 
tities «re exported. 

The Casuarina or Shea Oak and the White 
Gum are used for axe handles, wagon spokes 
and felloes, and other purposes of that sort. 
The samples of manufactures illustrate their 
adaptation in this regard. 

The minerals here exhibited illustrate the 
copper and lead of tho colony, and are full of 
interest. 

Here are, likewise, specimens of leather of 
different descriptions, of fine and coarse wools, 
of shells, of gorgeous feathers, and of the 
queer, fantastic weapons used by the natives 
— wooden spears, spears with quartz heads, 
double-headed spears, (Gidji^num-ffor) the 
kylitf the native knife made of sharp-edged 
quartc, the throwing stick [Dowak and 
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D-yuna) throwing boards for the spesr, hun- 
mers and shields 

The colony of Western Austr^ilia includes 
all that portion of New Holland west- 
ward of 129® E. longitude; its greatest 
length beiug 1,28) miles from north to south, 
its width 800. It has a coast of 2,000 miles 
on the Indian Ocean. Lying parallel to the 
coast, and some twenty-fiye miles from it^ is a 
range of hills, or low mountains, beyond 
which--20 to 60 miles to the eastward— are 
the undulating, grassy lands admirably adapt- 
ed to the grazing of cattle and sheep. The 
climate is said to be one of the most healthful 
in the world — the average mortality since its 
occupation haying been less than one per cent. 
— and favorable to the growth of not only 
maize, the potato and other field crops and 
fruits common in the temperate zone, but also 
the orange, the banana and the fig. 

Coming over from West Australia through 
a but little explored and as yet unnamed ter- 
ritory of largo area, extending from South 
Australia to the northern water 1)0undary of 
the great island, we come at last to 

QUEENS LAND. 

On the north-eastern coast. This large and 
flourishing colony was separated from its pa- 
rent colony, New South Wales, as late as 1869. 
It has an area larger than that of South Aus- 
tralia, and is more favorably situated in those 
matters which insure a successful agriculture 
and horticulture, as we shall see by the varied 
and interesting collection of articles on exhi- 
bition. The potato, the turnip, the carrot, 
maize, wheat, arrow-root, tobacco, sugar cane, 
coffee, cotton, the pine-apple, banana, orange, 
the grape, olive, tamarind, cocoa, arc*all here; 
also many of the most valuable spices, such 
as cinnamon, the nutmeg, ginger, allspice and 
the clove. Indigo and cinchona are likewise 
represented. Moreover the finest quality of 
silk has been produced, samples of it having 
a place, as you see, by the side of the fine 
Queensland cotton. Coal and copper are im- 
portant articles in the mineral collection of 
the colony, and valuable woods abound in 
groat variety. 



Turning southward, down the Paeific ooast, 
we next stand within the borders of 

XSW SODTH WALBS, 

The first disoovered portion of the island eon- 
tinent^ New Holland. The diseovery was 
male in 1770, by Captain Cook, who gave it 
its present name beeanse of the resemblante 
of its bold coasts and the broken outline of its 
inland mountains, to the coast of South Wales 
in Great Britain. The first settlement was 
made in 1788, on the present site of Sidney, 
but for many years, owing to the fact of its 
being a penal colony for exiled convicts, it 
had but slow growth. 

The area of this colony is said to be 828,487 
square miles — three times as large as England, 
Scotland and Wales, and more than six times 
as large as Wisconsin. Population in 1861, 
860,860, exclusive of the military and aborig- 
inal inhabitants. Sidney, its commercial city, 
contains a population of 94,000. 

In pastoral industry New South Wales leads 
all the Australian colonies — the statistical 
returns for 1861 showing over six millions of 
sheep, nearly two and a half millions of cat- 
tle and a quarter of a million of horses. 
♦Vool, tallow and hides are great stoples of 
commerce. In 1860 the export of Wool from 
Sidney was nearly thirteen 'million pounds ; 
value over five and a half million dollars ! 
Wheat, Indian corn of fine quality, the vine 
and most other crops grown in Victoria and 
Queensland, are likewise grown in this col- 
ony. The wines, of which we find so many 
samples, are of superior quality. 

The mineral resources are immense, though 
not so great as those of Victoria. Amount of 
gold — of which here are fine samples— export- 
ed within the past ten years, over fifty-fire 
millions of dollars worth. 

Coal also abounds. The samples before us 
are of excellent quality — one 7 per cent, infe- 
rior to the best Welsh coal for steam, and sev- 
eral per cent, superior to many of the best 
English coals for its illuminating power when 
manufactured into gas. 

The reports of railroad and telegraph cor- 
porations, of institutions of learning and 
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oharitj, of public libraries, natural history 
eabinets, &c., &c., on exhibition in this de- 
partmenty oonyince jon, at a glance, that all 
the great industrial, ednoational and social 
interests are in a prosperous condition. 

We haye new made the circle of New Hol- 
landy and are certainly the wiser for all that 
we haye seen. We had repeatedly read of 
the rich gold mines of Anstralia, but we had 
no adequate conception of the yastness of its 
total area, of the immensity and Talue of its 
mineral and agricultural resources, of the 
rapidity of its growth in population, and the 
degree of its social and industrial progress. 

From New Holland and its several interest- 
ing colonies, we are next very naturally 
ushered into the court of. 

NEW ZEALAKD, 

RepresentatlTe of another island sereral de- 
gress yet further to the southeast in the Pacific 
ocean, and about as far south of the equator 
as our Wisconsin home lies north of it. Area 
about 100,000 square miles ; population 160,- 
000. NatiTOS originally of the Malay race, 
and until recently noted more for cannibal- 
ism and infanticide than anything else ; but 
since the introduction of Christianity, making 
rapid progress in the arts of oiTilixation, 
particularly in agriculture and commerce. 

The articles here on exhibition, consisting 
of rude implements of husbandry and of war- 
fiftre, together with a few products of agricul- 
ture and the more adyanoed mechanic arts, 
duly illustrate the condition and progress of 
this far off island colony of the British Em- 
pire. 

If now we make our way into the crowded 
galleries above, we shall have as good as 
crossed the isle-studded waters of the Archi- 
pelago and of the China Sea and planted our 
feet on the fertile soil of 

Barrisii india, 
A vast empire in itself, whose records of his- 
tory go back to the first rude beginnings of 
the human race. 

A splendid show is this of the timbers, 
fibres, seeds, gums, rosins, oils and other pro- 
ducts of Bengal and the Northwestern Prov- 



inces ; of the teas of Assam, Gurhwal, Kan- 
gra, Dehra Dhoon, of Sylhet, Daijeeling and 
of Cachar; of magnificent silks of various 
and brilliant dyes; of splendid cashmere 
shawls from Srinuggur, the capital of Cash- 
mere, with floss silk embroideries and embroi- 
deries in gold and silver thread of unequaled 
beauty, from Delhi ; of carpets of novel pat- 
terns and gorgeous colors ; of handsome and 
very cheap manufactures in straw, from 
Monghyr ; of plain and embroidered muslins 
and of wool and woolens, cotten and cotton 
cloths, from Bombay; of camel's and goats hair 
and its manufactures, from Shikarpoor and 
the Upper Scinde; of interesting specimens of . 
the famous Daphne paper from Nepal ; of lac 
work, cabinetwork inlaid with ivory and other 
precious metals, silver filigree work, orna- 
ments curiously wrought of ivory, black- 
wood and sandal wood ; of costly and beau- 
tiful specimens of skill in the gold and silver 
smith's art ; of paintings on ivory and on 
canvass; of photographs and other works of 
art from Lucknow ; of beautiful samples of 
rich tin ore from Kassang, Malacca and Pen- 
ang, and of iron, coal, earths and clays, and 
their manufactures, from Singapoor, Saigon, 
Borneo and Madras, and finally of a vast 
number of most wonderful articles in all these 
and in other classes which we have not time 
to examine in detail. 

The shawls, the laces, the embroideries, silks 
and brocades, orkinkobs, and the inlaid fili- 
gree work are specially attractive, and many 
of them surpass every thing of the kind in 
the Exhibition. 

If Great Britain will exercise a wise and 
liberal policy towards the Indian Provinces, 
she may make them a source of immense 
wealth and adrantage. 

A rapid glance at 

THE I05IAN ISLANDS, 

Seven in number, to wit : Corfu, Paxo, Santa 
Maura, Ithaca, Cephalonia, Zante and Ceriogo, 
where are the vine, the currant and the olive, 
and we touch upon the dark shore of 

NATAL, 

In the extreme sputh of the great African 
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continent — a modern encroachment upon that 
black, rudt race, the Kaffirs. 

The specimens of wheat) barley, maize, ar- 
row-root, sugar cane, coffee, silk, flax, cotton 
and preserved samples of all the fruits com- 
monlj known in the north temperate zone, 
proTC the capacity of this new colony for the 
prodaction of the ordinary essentials and lux- 
uries of life; while the skins, horns, tusks 
and even whole heads of the antelope, the 
gnu, the giraffe, the elephant, the rhinoceros, 
the hippopotamus, the wild boar, the lion, the 
leopard, the panther and tiger, and the feath- 
ers of the ostrich, surprise us with the num- 
ber of the species of fierce and gigantic wild 
beasts that roam its jungles and forests. 

Man is more than a match for them, and it 
will not be long ere subdued Natal will be 
studded with villages and covered with smil- 
ing fields. 

At sea again, we touch at 

ST. HELENA — 

The bat«d, because cruel, prison of war's 
greatest hero, the mighty Napoleon. A bleak 
and rocky isle : let us tarry but to drop a tear 
at the grave of the world-eonquering, bat at 
last fato-eonquered Titan whose great deeds 
have made so many names immortal. 

THB BAHAMAS 

Gome next, though they lie aoross the Atlan- 
tic, between Cuba and the United States. 
Sugar, coffee, rice cotton and the cereals — 
these are here — not much else that interests. 
Another ocean voyage, and we are again in 
the waters that lave the shores of England. 

THB CUANNBL ISLAKD8, — 

including Aldemy, Jersey and Guernsey, — 
lying in the British Channel between England 
and France, are chiefly distinguished for the 
attractiveness of their scenery and for the 
breeds of cattle which bear their names. 
They make but little display in the Great Ex- 
hibition, but are worthy of mention as com- 
pleting the long list of British Provinces. 



Look backward a moment ; review the mul- 
titude of distinct departments of her vast 
empire as here represented ; think of her in- 



exhanstible resenrces, of her agricnltare cot- 
ering millions on millions of territory, of bar 
countless mines of eyery known metal aad 
mineral, of her fleets of ships wearing the 
web of commerce all over the seas ; estimate 
the working energies of her hundred and 
twenty millions of people in all the depart- 
ments of Industry, of Science, Art and Lite- 
rature; take into account the slow but sure 
progressiveness of her social, religions and 
political ideas ; and then you cannot refuse- 
even in these times of her unjust bearing 
towards the young Republic of our Ioto and 
hope — to exclaim with me, Great is the Em- 
pire of Britain ! 



Iowa State Fair. 



Mn. Editor: — We reached this place last 
evening, via Mineral Point, where we propose 
to spend the week with the Iowa farmers, see- 
ing and being seen, of course, with the rest of 
the world. The weather is beautifol ; warm as 
June, and everything "looks" wellfor a <*good 
time" coming. Entries are already well 
commenced, and considerable ''stuflT'* already 
on the gtonnd. Nearly 700 entries were made 
up to last night, and at dark sixteen car loads 
of stook, we hear, came in from the West, be- 
sides another arriral by boat froih down the 
river. So wo think thtt success will at- 
tend the efforta of Chose concerned. Evening 
finds ua tired. The fair gronnds all day ex- 
hibited a hurly-burly mass of men and w»- 
men, making entries and arranging articles. 
Departments are generally filling up welL — 
Noticed some Tery fine stallions and trotting 
stook. 

THE OROVKPS. 

The grounds are favorably located about 
one and one-half miles from the busy part of 
the city. Sandy soil, and runp would be im- 
proved by a sprinkling, not a light one either. 
ConTcniencies thereon are well arranged, and 
are not yery dissimilar to the fair grounds of 
our own State Floral Hall and the Hall of 
Fine Arts are situated upon an eminence com- 
manding both a view of the city and a^oin- 
ing grounds. At the foot of the hill or knell 
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iB the trotting coarse, and between the two is 
the ampitheatre^ in fix)nt of which stands a 
well Arranged speaker's stand three stories 
high. Ac^oining the Ampitheatre on its rear 
is the Ladies' Aid Booistt RtfrMhment Standi 
gotten up in this wise : The good ladies of 
Dubuque^ realising the wants of soldiers fam- 
ilies, gratuitously bring in of the stores of 
their homes, and here it is offered to the hun- 
gry public in as acceptable form as we will 
find at any first class hotels. No expense at' 
tends the entire operation, and the entire re- 
ceipts go into the Aid Society. We haye not 
had a larger bill of fare offered us in a long 
time^ nor one that we found more palitable, 
than "roast pig and fixings," with a tip top 
eup of coffee. 

The fair was faTorably opened this P. M. 
by some timely remarks of the President and 
the "books are closed." We like the idea. — 
Instead of spending half the time in entering 
and fixing, onejday winds the matter up and 
the fair is in running order. Wednesday is 
ushered in with bright prospects, and like its 
predecessor is likely te be very warm. A 
Tory good attendance, and eommittees com- 
mence work. The ground allotted to machin- 
ery is not as well ooTarod as we hoped to see 
it. Kirby, Seymour & Morgan, J. H. ft J. P. 
Hanney% and Quaker City Mower, comprises 
the class of reapers, J. H. Manney taking the 
premium on its class, and Seymour & Morgan 
as self-raker. Seed sowers and drills, quite 
a yariety of corn planters, and two wheel 
horse cultivators make up their department, 
excepting the lesser lights of washing ma- 
chines, wringers, &c. 

The Fruit and Floral Hall now looks its 
beet. In the former there are in all sixty en- 
tries, and coTer a large spiTce of table. We 
never saw finer specimens or better colored 
ones. ¥Iany were very large. Some Alex- 
ander apples are over fourteen inches in cir- 
cumference. As a whole, we think the sam- 
ple would be difficult to beat. The Floral 
Hall is more scantily filled. Indeed it hard- 
ly deserves to be called floral, so meager is 
the representation, ^ot a single rose bloom 



have we noticed, and very few choice plants. 
Wo think the Society is quite to bUme for 
this, as they have not provided a suitable 
place to show them. It is at best but an open 
shed, where all the wind and dust blows un- 
cerimoniously through, which no gardner 
much admires. The day was wound up with 
fast horses, both double and single teams. 

An hour spent in the Fine Art Mall on 
Thursday, presented a scene for admiration. 
It is well filled witli choice articles. The 
walls are decorated with numerous flags, 
many of them having seen service, and been 
too much shattered for further use and sent 
home. Five such are here suspended and 
many has been the groan and the sigh as 
friends have looked upon these mementoes. — 
Beside these are six rebel flags, captured by 
" Iowa boys." 

The Ladies' Aid Society have here another 
grab, in trinkets for sale and " tickets in a 
game of luck." Now you know I am death 
on all such; but this morning as I passed the 
stand, two eyes, blacker than any bur oak 
coal in Wisconsin, so pleasantly, bewitching- 
ly, and temptingly asked your humble servant 
to " buy a number in her album," with the as- 
surance that she " thought and almost knew 
Fd get it," that my heart was brought into 
submission. An hour later and the prize was 

mine. Not the black eyes, but the boAU- 

tif^l Album 

CATTLB 

Cattle are limited, being eighty-four entries 
only, in all classes ; but some as fine as we of- 
ten meet. A Durham bull, brought from Ken- 
tucky last spring, weighs 2,200 pounds, has 
many fine points. Another weighs 2,600 
pounds. Two cows in same class, 8 and 6 years 
old, were coveted by many eyes. 

SHEEP. 

Sheep are quite plenty «nd varied in{quali* 
ty. A buck, Spanish Merino, two years old, 
sheered at eleven months, {21} lbs. Much in- 
terest is shown in this branch, and a spirit 
of progess is awakening. Among the horses 
was a stallion, Boyal Morgan, from Mass., 
admitted by all to be the finest specimen of 
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horse-flesh on the grounds, and ftitracted more 
attention than any othor, except Dr. Cald- 
. weir 8, of Biioh., whose "Baby** took the prefer- 
ence. A public exhibition of this horse took 
place on Friday, in the ring, driving him 
without lines, and thus turning him loose on 
the grass. 

The good sight of to-day has been the pro- 
cession around the ring of the running ani- 
mals. It reached quite around the one-third 
mile track, and was an imposing sight. As 
the procession moTod on, the noble animals 
seemed to receive new life, as an admirin'g 
throng earnestly watched their movements 
and now and then cheered them most lustily. 
Thus the fair is nearly to a close, not doing as 
well pecuniarily as was anticipated. Re- 
ceipts are $2,200, and premiums offered are 
$2,000. The weather has been beautiful 
throughout. A heavy rain Wednesday night 
layed the dust and cooled the atmosphere so 
that overcoats were brought in use. The offi- 
cers are social, and genial men, always ready 
to answer questions and give all desired in- 
formation. To the secretary, Dr. Shaffer, we 
are indebted for complimentary tickets and 
access to his books, all of which has been 

gratefully received. 

0. 8- WILLEY. 

DOBUQVl, Sept. 19, '63. 

P. a—The reoeipto at Ladies' Aid Society's 
tables, are about $1,200 net, which can help 
much to oomfort the soldiers' families, as 
winter is coming on. W. 



Fanning. 

Of all the occupations to which man may 
turn his attention, there is, in my estimation, 
none more worthy a thorough investigation 
than farming. However, I would not have 
yott infer that every one who reads this arti- 
cle should immediately abandon his pursuit, 
and become a farmer, nor that every man is 
actually capable of being one. 

It is a marked feature among the people of 
our day, to suppose any man competent to 
perform the necessary duties of the farm, re- 
gardless of whether he has a knowledge of 
the aoienoe of agriculture or not. 



But my readers, agriculture is a soienee 
that deserves far more investigation and a 
greater amount of study, than many of you 
may really suppose, and it is to the deficiency 
in this knowledge that are owing the grand 
failures which are constantly being brought 
to our view. To prove what I have said, re- 
quires no great effort, for we have but to look 
about and observe the mistaken notions and 
the Asonglomerated mess into which the theo- 
ries of some farmers are carried. 

Here we may observe a straw stack in the 
field, placed here no doubt to get it out of the 
way, and after the proprietor becomes weary 
of ploughing around it he sets fire to it. — 
There we will notice a barnyard on the hill, 
where the rain may spare the laborious Job 
of drawing out the manure. Yonder we ob- 
serve one who has sowed the same crop on the 
same piece of land for years in succession — 
a practice which is as deadly to the soil as 
consumption is to the human frame. As we 
pass along we will observe others cut- 
ting their grain a week after it is ripe, when, 
had they cut it a few days before it was ripe, 
their grain would have been larger in bulk, 
and also weigh heavier, and yield more fine 
flour to the bnsheL Beoanse while the grain 
is in the milk, there is but little woody fibre, 
but as the grain ripens, the skin rapidly 
thickens, woody fibre being formed at the ex- 
pense of the starch and sugar, which must 
obviously, in a corresponding degree, injure 
the quality of the grain. 

Readers, these are no vain^xdeas, founded 
upon individual theory, but they are facts, 
truths that have been told us by such men as 
Norton, and which have been verified by our 
own experience, and how much soever you 
you may discard them at first, after a thor- 
ough deliberation you ihust acknowledge 
them to be real. S. 

Hilton, Wis., Bept lit. 



The Straw Question. 

Editor Faucbr : — ^I see in the last number 
of the Farxxr your correspondent W. A. B. 
Bangs is in want of practical information 
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" how to make the stook eat the straw ?" My 
practice for two years past has been to stack 
my straw as well as I do my hay, by laying 
the foundation of the stack its full size in the 
beginning, and to every layer of straw 10 to 
12 inches thick, I scatter a peck of salt, and 
so on until finished. After the machine is 
remoTod, I rake the stack well and top it with 
the raking. I do not allow my stock to come 
to the straw stacks until winter sets in; then 
let the cattle go and help themseWes. They 
never come to look for their hay night and 
mornings, as in former seasons, so long as 
the straw lasts. By the first of March I have 
been so eaten out of straw as to have no bed- 
ding for my horses. 

Yours, &c., J. J. DXVI9. 



STOCK REGISTER. 



Sheep HnAandxy— Breeding Jjl 

One of the greatest evils connected with the 
culture of sheep is the custom of "breeding 
in." It is a law of nature, as wellMefined as 
that the needle points to the North pole, that 
the mingling of kindred blood will produce 
degeneracy and disease. In all civilized 
countries this principle is so well understood 
and recognized, that laws are enacted to pro- 
hibit marriage between kindred. On the 
other hand, it is a well established fact that 
the greatest races of men that the world has 
ever produced have sprung from an intermix- 
ture of remotest nations. England may be 
mentioned as a striking illustration of this 
theory. The great historian Maoauley says, 
" early in the fourteenth century the amalga- 
mation of the races was all but complete, and 
it was soon made manifest by signs not to be 
mistaken, that a people inferior to none exist- 
ing in the world had been formed by a tnixhire 
of three hranche$ of the great Teuttmie family 
with each other^ and with the aboriginal BrittontJ' 
The rapidity with which our own country has 
progressed in the scale of nations, may ref^ 
sonably be attributed to a mingling of races, 
while China, Japan and other countries that 
have for centuries refused to commingle with 



other nations, are strong proofs of the degen- 
eracy that naturally follows such a policy. 
In the animal kingdom it is well known that 
all the superior breeds are the result of 
"crossing." 

The thorough-bred horse, the great breeds 
of cattle, sheep and other animals are so con- 
clusive proofs of this principle that not a 
word of comment is necessary. The same 
principle applies to the vegetable kingdom, 
where all the great improvements in variety 
are the result of the mingling of different 
elements, while the planting of seed in the 
ground from which it is raised, is believed to 
be the principle cause of the numerous evils 
that beset the cultivation of the soil, such as 
the "rot" in potatos, the "weevil," "smut" 
and " cockle " in wheat^ &o. Some eight years 
since, it will be recollected, the wheat crop of 
Ohio was destroyed for several years in suc- 
cession by the •* weevil." This result is be- 
lieved to have been caused by sowing wheat 
on the same ground from which it was raised^ 
as it is well known that this was the com- 
mon practice in Ohio at the time referred to. 
Finding their crops destroyed, the farmers 
came to the conclusion that the particular vari- 
ety of wheat they had been raising had " run 
out," ts they termed it, and sent to other parts 
of the country for seed wheat. The impres- 
sion became very general that "Mediterrane- 
an " wheat was not subject to being destroyed 
by "weevil," which was true simply for thsreason 
that it was a new variety ^ and had been but a short 
time before introduced. It had not, therefore, 
been " bred in-and-in " as that which was de- 
stroyed by "weevil" had been for years. 
Any seed wheat brought from other states 
would no doubt have proved equally as bene- 
ficial as the Mediterranean. We heard a gen- 
tleman from Ohio, a short time sinoe, extoll- 
ing a variety of wheat brought from Califor- 
nia which had proved wonderftilly product- 
ive, and free f^om the evils we have mention- 
ed. If the farmers of Ohio will send to Cali- 
fornia or Maryland, Michigan, New York, 
Minnesota, or any other distant country every 
year for their seed wheats they will, in our jndg* 
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ment, find themBelres relleTe<l from "wcctiV 
and from mniiy dther gtHs to v? hkti iLcy hare 
been subject. Wo noticed ^ short time Bince 
ftn account of disease hatiDg be«n deyclopeil 
in tbe silk ttothi in France to such an eitent 
as to seriously thren ten the destruction of the 
silk crop. The remedy proposed for this ctiI 
ia suggest ire of the sonnd philosophy with 
whiob the French people conduct Iheir affairs. 
Their represeatatiye n% Shanghai was direct- 
ed to procure a largo number of coccons and 
Bend (hem to his goFernmeut, «nd by thus 
intermingling Ek new element it was tbought 
the disease would diaappear, U i? plain fi^m 
these faci» that the disease among tiie «ilk 
worms was belie red to hare Lecn cauaod by 
degGneracy^ produced by *^ breeding in^'^ and 
there cannot bo a doubt that Iha^remady pro- 
poeed will prove effectual. 

Nature left to itaelf^ without ihe iDgeauity 
of man in mingling varietiea and crofsaing 
breeds^ produces stinted growth and degene- 
racy in bo til vegetable and animal life, A 
few illusLrations by oompariaon will aerre to 
proTe tbie fact. ConLrast for example the 
wild att-awberry with the immense garden va- 
rietiee — ^tUe wild plumb with the ^'greeti gage" 
—the wild cherry with the '^Oxhearts'' — the 
orab apple wilh ibe '^ bcllflower " and ^ goid^ 
en pippim " — lb« wild pear with th« *^ Bart- 
lett" and >^Yirga1oo" — the wild peach with 
the ^' clingstones '' and others — and the wild 
rose with tbe ^' taosa roBo/' 

In ihe animal kingdom^ contrast the wild 
cattle of Texas and Mexico with tbe Alder* 
neys, tbe Durhams, the DeTonshires^ and oth- 
ara-^the sheep of Mexico and South America 
with the " SouthdownB," the *' Merinos,'' the 
"Leicesters," and " Cotswolds "— the wild 
hones of Mexico and Indian pony of our own 
country, with the "Qlencoea," the ''Eclip- 
ses," the "Herods," the « Bostons," the ''Fash- 
ions," the "Lexingtons," the ''Patohens," 
"Flora Temples" and "Idlewilds." 

It tM the mingUng qf different elements thai 
produeee the healthy and vigerout growth^ both in 
the Tegetable and animal kingdoms, and this 
prineiple eannot be too strongly adhered to 



by wool-grow ui^ as diaaase is aure to aecom- 
pany degenei-ncy, and degeneracy, it ia h^ 
Ueved, is sure lo follow *' breeding ia/' W« 
are aware that in eipreasing ihis seotiment^ 
I we are i reading upon disputable premises. — 
The Hon. li. ¥^. Randall, whose wriiinga upeo 
the subject of sheep husbandry baye a trell- 
de!!erTed and widely extended influence 
j among intelligent wool-growers throughout 
the couDtrVi declares that ^^ it is by no n^ans 
true that \i \p> either unsafe or itaproper to in- 
terbreed animals Gf any degree of relation- 
ship." He also says, ''a mujoriiy of the 
most celebrated breeders aud improvers of 
English cattle have been close iu-imd-it] 
breeders/' Such leetimony from ^so high aa- 
ihority is entitled io great respect and cousid* 
eratloUT yet w« cannot believe but that ibe 
great cattle breeders rcrerred to attained their 
success mainly in crossing the breeds. After 
having produoed a distinct breed through the 
process of crossing they no doubt bred ^^ in- 
and-in 'Mo a considerable extent to preserve 
it, but without an occasional intertaixture of 
new blood, we think the tendency would be 
decidedly in the direction of degetieracy^ and 
in this opinioti >i e are coo firmed by Mr. Eaa- 
dall himaelf, who says, ^- there comes a lime 
generally when close in-and-in breeding be- 
tween the artificial specie a which have been 
partly moulded by man, produces loss of vig- 
or and degeneracy^ and aouie times this fatal 
overthrow is but one step awny from the pin- 
nacle of apparent success." In breeding 
sheep it is not necessary to keep cons tjvntly 
crosaiDg breeds^ but a frequent change of rams 
of the same breed, and obtaining tbem from 
flocks as remote as possible, with occasional 
crossing, is believed to be the most effectual 
method of keeping up the vigor and health of 
the flock. In England the growers very rare- 
ly breed from an ewe over seYen years old, 
and never before they are two years old. By 
a careful selection of the breeding parents a 
constant improvement is kept up, and there 
is no country in which crossing breeds has 
been practiced to a greater extent or with 
greater success, as we shall attempt hereafter 
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to Bhow. The great object to be attained in 
our country, ie to indace the farmers gener- 
ally, and of the West in particular, frhere the 
facilities are greater than in any other part 
of the world, to try the experiment of adding 
sheep husbandry to their other agricultural 
pursuits. It is not expected that they frill 
enter largely into the business at first. In 
all new enterprises it is well to feel the way, 
and we recommend that those who enter into 
the business should, by all means, adopt the 
policy of avoiding <4n-and-in" breeding.— r 
Its tendency is unquestionably to produce 
degeneracy, and by many judicious obserTon 
is believed to bo the cause of ^* rot," and many 
other diseases to i^hich sheep are subject. — 



Benedy ft>r '*Onibinthd Head " «f ghsfp. 

Mb. Editor : — Having noticed an article in 
.the September number of the Fakmbb on 
worms in the head of sheep, and their treat- 
ment, and as I have had quite an experience 
for twenty or thirty years in the Eastern 
states upon said treatment, I thought I might 
perhaps, confer a favor on wool growers by 
giving my mode to the public. It is natural 
for the sheep fly to propagate it species by de- 
positing its larvae in the nostrils of sheep at 
what is called the " bridge of the nose." As 
the weather begins to moderate towards 
spring, they become a maggot, or grub, and 
seek to crawl about. If the spring should 
turn out to be late, so as to prevent their seek- 
ing the open air, they will fellow up the out- 
side cavity of the skull to the brain, and thus 
destroy the sheep. 

About the first of March, make a mixture 
of one quart of tar, one pint of spirits of tur- 
pentine, one pint linseed oil: simmer well, 
and when cool mix two onnoes of black pep- 
per ground fine. Make a small swab by wind- 
ing tow or flax on a small, tough stick, dip it 
ill the mixture and gently slip it up the nos- 
tril to the bridge of the nose. Qo through 
the flock in this manner. If on the barn 
floor, yon will find grubs there in a liUle 
while. The turpentine kills, tiie oil loosens. 



the pepper makes the sheep sneese tfiemoot, 
tar is healing. I never knew a sheep to die 
of grub in the head after being treated as 
above, that season. 

iV«Mfift'«e— Take the above mixture without 
the pepper, and go through the flock as above 
in October, or prior to putting them into win- 
ter quarters, as it will destroy all the para- 
sites, and the sheep will do well through the 
winter. Truly yours, 

GiLBBBT AliLARD. 
BsRUX, Sept 16, 186S. 



Bsmedy flir OoUo in Horses. 

De. Hott :—i>«ar iSiV .—The Farmer is a 
monthly visitor that is closely perused on its 
arrival, and always with the hope of findivg 
some new idea. Life is too short to experience 
many things; therefore we depend on one 
another ; and the Farmer is one of the sour- 
ces whence comes the necessary information 
to us farmers. The whole of life's knowledge 
is made up of littles, experienced or acquired 
firom others ; therefore I endeavor to contrib- 
ute my might. 

A friend of mine on a visit with me, en- 
quired about a fine horse I formerly owned, 
but which had died of colic, and said : " If you 
have another case of the kind, mix flour with 
water, (not very thick), and give him. If 
one bottle Aill does not cure, two will. 

Since then, having had an animal taken 
with eoHo, caused by ohange of feed, I used 
the above remedy and it effected almost an 
instant cure; and others to whom I have 
recommended it have been equally successAil. 
As many valuable animals are lost by this 
disease, the above should be known to all who 
use horses. The medicine is safe, at any rate. 
Yours, Truly, 

H. B. Hawlet. 

MiLroiD, JeflbrflOQ eoantj, Aug 30, 18S3. 

^ 

Cure fob ^ots in Horses. — We know of no 
surer oure for this terrible, and too often 
fatal, disease than a strong sage tea, well 
sweetened. Administer warm, and about one 
pint at a time until relief is afforded. Have 
tried it repeatedly and always with sue 
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Herewith is presented 
a correct portrait of the 
Spanish Stock Buck 
"Washoe," of the At- 
wood Tariety. Was se- 
lected and purchased 
from first class stock in 
Vermont^ and imported 
to the West in October, 
1862, by H. Hemenway, 
of Whitewater, Wis^ the 
present owner. Was bred 
by S. W. Remele, of Mid- 
dlebury, Vt., in a direct 
line from £. Hammond's 
Stock Buck " SweepsUkes," a pure Atwood 
sheep. Washoe's dam was bred by Remele 
from company (Hammond, Hall & Remele), 
Buck known as '' Black Buck," bred by S. 
Atwood, of Conn. Washoe was four years old 
last spring, weighs 140 lbs. His last three 
fleeces, of one year's growth each when dipt, 
weighed, respectiyely, as follows :— first, 19 
lbs. 8 ox.; second, 23 lbs.; third, 23 lbs. 4 oz.; 
weighing, when combined, 65 lbs. 12 oz. 




FootBotinCatUa 



I had a number of cattle seized with the 
almost fatal disease known as foot-rot, which 
I could not cure, until in the spring of 1862, 
I noticed a fine young cow beginning to fail 
and standing in the creek which run through 
the field, and on getting her up and examin- 
ing her legsj I found there was quite a high 
feyer, and swelling in both hind legs and one 
fore leg. 

I at once procured a wash of strong lye and 
bathed her legs effectually, from the knee to 
the hoof, and was Tery particular to wash in 
the clefts of the hoofs. I then wiped the legs 
dry with a cloth, and let her stand in a warm 
dry stable all night. Next morning I made a 
wash of strong yinegar in which was dissolr- 
ed a good portion of blue yitrol ; heated it as 
hot as I could bear my hand in it, and ap- 
plied it twice a day for about two weeks, 
when the animal was cured and is now doing 
well. • 

J. Shsfhkrd. 



To Cuui Cracks on Cows Teats. — After 
milking, rub molasses on the teats and in the 
cracks. Apply it for two or three days, and 
your cow's teats will be sound. 



THE BEE-KEEPER. 



Wintering Bets. 

To winter bees successfully in our cold 
northern climate, is a quettian of great mo- 
ment with the apiculturalist. There seem 
to be almost as many ways recommended as 
there arc bee-keepers. Having had several 
years'experience in this business in Northern 
Vermont, I have arrlTed at this conclasion, 
that Bees should have for their welfare in 
winter, a dark^ cool^ dry^ ttiU place, where the 
temperature 19 even aa possible, and about 
y^ degrees above the freezing point, or 86 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. In this temperature, the 
bees will remain very still and quiet, and will 
require but Utile honey to what they would if 
kept in a warmer place. 

In the first of my experience, I was advis- 
ed to put my bees into a tight dark room in 
the house. I did so, and the consequence was, 
I lost many of my bees before spring; during 
the warm dajs in the winter, the bees would 
become vory lively and crawl outaf the hives 
upon the floor, and if there was a ray of 
light, they were sure to find it, and would 
there perish; if shut into the hives, they 
would create such a heat in trying to get oat 
that they would melt their comb and beeome 
drowned in their own sweets. This I found 
was owing principally to the outside temper- 
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atnre being bo changeable and the want of 
proper rentilation. 

Wintering bees out of doors, as practiced 
by a large proportion of amateur bee-keepers^ 
is always attended with bad results, as near- 
ly one-half the stooks are ftreqnently lost, and 
those that are not, are so reduced in number, 
that they will not swarm the coming season, 
there not being bees enough to permit of it, 
consequently are worth but little to their own- 
ers. When bees stand out of doors, erery 
warm day during the winter they are inclined 
to fly from the Mtc, and thousands of them 
get chilled and are lost, and where there was 
a peck of bees in the hive in the fall, by 
spring there may be bat a handful left. In 
the Middle or Southern States, bees can be al- 
lowed to stand out of doors during the winter 
with safety. In my more recent obserrations 
and experiments, especially in the Northern 
States, I hare found no place to winter bees 
in, equal to a darhj dry cellar. 

If the hives are rightly arranged, and the 
cellar Tentilated by opening either a door or 
window in the night time, occasionally, there 
will be no loss of bees only what die of old 
age, «nd the comb will look nearly as white 
ks ixi the fall preTious. Bees when kept in a 
cellar of this kind, will not make a discharge 
to soil the comb during the whole winter, and 
wiH consume but a very few pounds of hon- 
ey^Hsay about a pound to a thousand bees ; 
for ordinary swarms it would require from 
ten to twenty pounds of honey. At this low 
temperature, the bees will remain very quiet 
and Btill,^andof the cellar is kept perfectly 
dark, they will remain so during the whole 
winter, and will hardly know when epring 
approaohes, which will not be the case when 
kept in a room above ground or out of doors. 
Beee frequently feoeive more injury in being 
confined in the hive on the a^iiroach of 
Spring/ than they will if allowed to fly out. 

I'hs Ume to put Bees into Winter Qwxrtere de- 
pends somewhat upon the severity J of the 
weathei^-usually the last of November or the 
first of December; If the weather is not too 
cold, they may safely remain out until near 



January. They generally suffer more in 
the latter part than in the beginning of 
winter. 

Pofi/tMi of the Sivee when placed in the CeU 
lar.'^lt straw or the old fashioned board 
Hive, they should be turned bottom-side up 
with the bottom-boards removed. Their ani- 
mal heat will then drive all the dampness and 
mould out of the hive. The only disadvant- 
age in turning a hive bottom-side up, is, all 
the dead bees and particles of comb will drop 
among the particles of combs in the bottom of 
the hive. But if there is honey enough there 
will be no trouble resulting from it, as when 
the hive is carried out-of-doors, and placed 
right-side up, the Bees will readily olear it 
out. ^ movable-comb Hivee are ueed^ the cap, 
boxes, &c., should be removed and the hive 
allowed to remain right-side-up, with the en- 
trance closed. 

The Time to remove Beee from the Cellar de- 
pends in a great measure upon the forward- 
ness of the spring, and care should be taken 
that the weather is warm enough that the 
Bees can safely fly from the Hive and return 
again, always observing to never set but .a 
part of the Hiv^ out the same day, and al- 
ways place them as near as practicable on 
the same stand that they occupied Ih^ year 
previous, to avoid confusion and robbery. 

After the bees have all made their excur- 
sion as they always 'will do on the first day, 
and discharge tliemselves, thousands of bees 
might then be saved by setting them back in- 
to the cellar again for three or four weeks, 
and at the same time supply each hive with 
substitute for Bee bread which is Bye Meal 
(or common flour will answer) as Bee bread 
or Pollen is the first thing the bees will visit 
the fields for, in early spring ; by supplying 
them with this useful article the lives of a 
large number ef bees will be saved which if 
allowed to stand out would be lost. 

' BURTIirO BUS IN TBS QBOUKD, 

Is a practice that some inexperienced bee- 
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keepers liaye resorted to, and not umfreqaent- 
Ij with fearful loss. The object aimed at 
seems to be the low, even temperature that 
our oellar affords. In a light, loose sandy 
soil, if the bees are properly buried, there are 
instances where they have liTcd through it. — 
I have frequently heard it remarked by those 
who adTocate this process that the hives were 
as heavy in the Spring as they were in the 
Fall before ; should the Bees all perish as I 
have repeatedly seen, this theory might prove 
true. I have yet to learn if Bees can be win- 
tered in any place Without oousuming some 
honey; it is true, if bees are kept in a damp 
plaoe and should they survive the dampness) 
the amount of honey they would consume 
will be small, the weight of which would be 
balanced by the dampness and mould which 
the combs will take up, so that the hive would 
be nearly as heavy in the Spring as it was 
the Fall previous. 

P. S. — ^If the reader desires more informa- 
tion on this subject, fuller information will 
be given on application with stamps for re- 
turn postage. K. P. Kiddek, 

Practical ApiouUurist. 
BGEUsreToa, Yt. 



THE HORTICULTURIST. 



A. O. HANfOBD........ «0BB18]*0NDINa BDITOB. 



Motsi en Bafik Vunihsii.— Aaiwrn to 

dents, Ito. 

CUantirfff the hark of Fruit JVee*.— Feb. Ni. 
—page 62. Sal goda 1 lb. to 1 bhl. ih^M ht 
1 lb. to 1 gll. 

Dttarf ftfffT— page 147. We deem it of the 
highest importance that the poiat of junction 
of quince and pear should he two or three 
inches below the surface, especially in severe 
climates; besides the support mentioned by Mr. 
Oh&ndler^ the quince, when thus planted^ is 
protected from the borer which Is especially 
fond of this slock, and the rgots ore leas 
liable to injury from severe weather, it used 
to be the praetloe to work the quince leveral 



inches above the surface, and we have teen 
imported French dwarfs with a qoimce stock 
full a foot high ; in such cases we should re- 
move the lower portion of the roots and toagot 
the stock, then plant as above. Our nnrsery 
practice is to open up the rows and work as 
near the natnral surface as possible. 

We also deem it important to muloh over 
the roots for several feet from the tree ai the 
approach of severe weather, first raising » 
mound of earth fifteen inches high around 
the base of the tree. 

SmaU IViaTt— page 220.— Mr. Fairehild is 
growing something else for Yellow and Bad 
Antwerps. The Antwerp does not inoreaae 
from the tips, and mwt be proUeUd in Wiscon- 
sin. The varieties referred to by him ar« 
probably the Red and White Cap, the latter 
sometimes called " WhiU American,'' "* WMU 
JBngUth,' " Yellow O^)." 

In size and shape of fruit, and habit of 
growth, it is like Black Cap^ — ttvM oranj^ 
yellow with a peculiar and agreeable pine 
apple flavor. In unsheltered situations it is 
occasionly injured in winter. 

Red Chp. — Is quite unproductive, fmit of 
fine flavor, but very soft and often imperfect 

AUen — It is now pretty well nnderstood 
that two varieties were sent out by Mr. Alien, 
one very unproductive, — except in snekert, 
the other more prodnotive and esteemed val^ 
uable in some localities. They are said to da 
better when planted together. 

CvUint^ Back — All raspberry eanet should 
be cut to within a few inches ef the ground 
when planted, and mot allowed to fimit tko 
first season. (If planted in the Fall defer 
cutting back until Spring.) More than Ifasl- 
«-n iniereaL {old etyU) will be forfeited for all 
fruit grown the year planted. 

Pear BUght—R. W. Woleo^t, page 2224.— Its 
cause 10 us seems still as mnoh a myaiery ae 
ever, pe theory yet adduced leeming appliee- 
ble to all caH«s. Like some epidemic diseases 
in tUe human family, without apparent oause 
itbreAkeoutina neighborhood or district, tak- 
ing a tree here or there, or badly affeoting one 
orchard and passing by another; at other tines 
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swMpiBg ae^ri^ aUcff ftftd ihen dink»p0«r- 
ing fat yean. . We know of no boitar Mmoc^T 
tlinn that flnggoeted onpHEoS^ Vol. 14. (1802) 
"Catting away tbo diBoaaod ]tert prdnptly, 
two or three feet below the blackened por- 
tions." When this fails, plant ont two mote 
for every tree that dies. Trees in deep and 
dry or well drained Boils seem less subject to 
this disease. The BartUi is one of iht yarie- 
ties which has seemingly suffered most from 
blight, while the Jflemuh Beauty i" among the 
most exempt. 

Suekert do not usually make good stocks 
— we should very much prefer seedlings; 
still, as yon hate these, try them. They 
will cost but the trouble of transplanting, 
and may do well. We should prefer to plant 
on a new piece of ground, simply because 
it will not be at all exhausted by previous 
growth of the same kind of trees. 

Hower Seeds, — ^We have reoeired a number of 
applications for seeds of the flowers described 
in the Fabmsk. We have placed these appli- 
cations on file, and will take pleasure in send- 
ing to our correspondents of such as we may 
hare opportuuity to save. 

A. Q. HAjrtoRn. 

CoLimiin, Oaio. 

♦ • 

The Ooooord OrapCb 

Qeorge Husman, of Herman, Mo., in the 
Horticulturist for August, claims the Concord 
as the best grape for every body. He says: 
<' This is a bold position to take for any fruit, 
but I take it after trying it for seven snoees- 
sive years, and after comparing it with about 
aizty varieties I have in bearing, and also 
after due consideration of the pros and cons. 
Now let us see why : 

1. The vine is a strong, healthy grower, 
and will succeed in any soil so as to give a 
fair crop under any treatment. 

2. It is entirely free from disease, and en- 
tirely hardy. 

8. It is, under proper treatment, a great 
bearer, and always ripens its fruit well. 

4. It has a fine, large, handsome bunch and 
berry, which sells readily in market. 



6. It is a good wine gvape, as it makes a 
wine equal (to my taste and a good many 
others,) to the best Catawba, i^ not superior, 
and- we pretend to know here what good Ca- 
tawba is, having grown it for sixteen years. 
It also makes more of it than any other grape 
I know of, to the acre^ as it is nearly all juice.'^ 



Tsbasoo, fmit Tkess» to 

Mb. Bditob: — ^I have raised between six 
and seven acres of tobacco this season, and it 
has done well, being well matured and a fine 
growth. It is most all secured in the bam, 
and out of danger. Some of my neighbors 
have raised it this year, and where it has 
been properly attended to it has done well, 
and will prove very remunerating. 

I have a very fine orchard which I wish to 
improve. Can you tell me where I can pro- 
cure the best trees for this climate, true to 
their names? This year I set out some trees 
that same from Illinois, which I fear will not 
prove to be the right kinds. 

Yours, &e., Oso. 8. Kbicp. 

Waovuii^ Sep., 1863. 

Abswbb.— We haveooafidenoe in the honesty 
of any and all our horticultural advertisers. 
If our Corresponding Horticultural Bditor, at 
Columbus, 0.; J. C. Plumb, of "Lake Side Nur- 
sery," Madison ; F. K. Phoenix, of Blooming- 
ton, niinois, and the rest whom we have en- 
dorsed are not to be relied on, then we know of 
no nurserymen in the United States who are. 
— En. 



The "Unk" Apple~A Query. 

Db. Hoyt i^Dear Sir :— In regard to the 
"Fink" Apple described by Mr. Hanford, 
is it identical with the Tewksbury Winter 
Blush? Elliott gives "Fink's Seedling" as 
a synonym of the Tewksbury. I am not 
aware that it is propagated in the State, 
and would like to know if Mr. H. has it in his 
nursery. 

Yours, fro., M. Patitb. 

[Mr. Hanford will please answer in the 
next No.— Ed.] 
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It is a Just eanfo for oodgratalation on tlie 
part of all irho are interested in tbe progress 
of Wisconsin, that frait-gtowing is making 
SQoh rapid advancement in all parts of the 
State. At the present rate we shall soon rank 
No. 1. among the many frtiit-growing states 
of the West 

Orchards are ooming into beftring in almost 
CTery neighborhood, and their products are 
nnsurpassed in quality. Everything com- 
monly grown in the northern part of the 
North Temperate Zone, except peaohes-<-and 
even these are getting in the way of showing 
their blushing cheeks at many of our County 
Exhibitions — is produced under oixoumstan- 
cee that warrant the largest expectationa for 
the future^ 

Better apples, pears, plums, grapes and 
other small fruits never grew than we have 
seen in all parts of Wisconsin, north, south, 
east and west, the present year. We only 
lack quantity, and this we shall not lack 
many years longer. 

Too much credit cannot be awarded to those 
leading horticulturists of the Badger State 
who have skillfully determined and wisely 
recommended the meet reliable varieties and 
the best methods of culture. 



sa^in-.tlieslemsof 'theplamis; His not 
satty ttet it should. But it will praTent that 
altamata fteetiAg and thawing wUeh is the 
cadse ef their death. 
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"Laying Sown" for Winter. 

Our most provident and hence most sucoess- 
tvll fruit growers and floriculturists are get- 
ting in the way of 'Maying down'' their 
grapes, raspberries and blackberries, and also 
all roses and ornamental plants not perfectly 
hardy in order that the weather of winter, no 
matter how severe and changeable, may not 
injure them. It 's a good practice, inasmuch 
as it costs but little labor and fulfills the 
motto, " Sure bind, sure find." 

The process is perfectly simple, consisting 
in merely bending them over to one side — 
pliant vines may be eoUedf where space is 
insufGiclent — and covering over with straw or 
marsh hay and enough dirt to keep the cover- 
ing in place. A light covering like this will 
not, of course, prevent the freeslng of the 



In times past, the farmers of the Northwest 
have suffered so much from the foolish prac- 
tice of planting varieties of fruit trees un- 
scrupulously recommended by Eastern ped- 
lars, or such as were favorites with the par- 
chasers in other States, and without the least 
regard to hardiness, that further caution on 
this subject would seem to be nnneoessaxy. 
Nevertheless, we find in cur eeeasional travels 
through thl/i States that all hare not learned 
the lesson .suggested by the above caption. 

It may be a nice thing to sit by one's fire 
in winter and eat the fruits which so pleasnr- 
ably remind him of the good old time at the 
home of years gone by ; but if in attempting 
to realize that luxury we should fail of having 
ftruit to eat at all where will be the pleasant 
memories of our children as connected with 
apple^ating social enjoyment by the cheer- 
ful farm-hearth, such as now glTC us so much 
pleasure in the retrospect. In other words, 
what will be the advantage in sacrificing 
reason and sound common sense to a whim, 
if we are thereby to endanger the loss of fndi 
altogether? 

There is nothing surer than that there are 
some desirable varieties of fruits which we 
cannot rely upon in this climate, while there 
are others equally good that have been proved 
to be thonujfkk/ hardy. And we wish to say 
right here, that the people of this section of 
the country cannot too highly appreciate (he 
persistent and faithful efforts of those resolute 
and skillful fTuit-growers of Wisconsin, who 
for many years have kept up those careful 
experiments and periodical observations 
which have at last resulted in reliable inform- 
ation as to what varieties of the apple, ftc^ 
are most sure. 

Among this class of valuable workers for 
the public good, none are more deserving than 
the worthy Corresponding Editor of this De- 
partment, and enr highly esteemed contribn- 
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tor, J. C. PIXU1I9, of this^itji botiiof w)iff» 
^eoiBmtti4oatio«s »9e «1w»jb bo woU . vokU^ «j^ 
earofiil pwoBAl* - 

Xheie gonilemoA, togethor ndUi othora, bATO 
repeatedly urged the Uaportance of glTiag the 
mo8t carefiil attention to the matter, of rarie- 
ties as ahoTO re-orged by ua. Will not all oar 
readers in ih^r selections for next spring's 
planting, giye heed to their ad^ioe. 

That there may be no doubt as to what 
kinds may be trusted, Mr. Plumb has kindly 
furnished us with a list of apples, such as 
have been found to be worthy of entire confi- 
dence. This list we publish below : 

APPLES. 

Ko. 1. Bxtra hardy list of well tried TBlnable Apples, 
for general planting in aeaeon firom Jul j to July agisin. 
1— Bed Aitraclian, 11— Tallman Sweet, 

a— DaobeBe Oldenbwg^ IS— Pomme Grii, 

8— Fall Stripe, IS— Northern Spy, 

4— Ant. Strawberry, 14— Winter Wine Sap. 

&-SweetpeaB, U— Peny Buieett, 

e— Famenee, 16— Golden Rnaeett, 

7— lUl Wine Sap, 17— Banlee Janet, 

8— Coltert, 18— Canada Black, 

e—Older, 10— Bed Bomanite, 

10— Sweet Wine, 20— Dnmelows, 

No. 3. Additional hardy list, not all ae well tried, but 
moet of them promlM nearly aqaal in tiIua to V«. 1. In 
eeeaon order aa preceding. 
Zl-Bweet June, Sl*^BaUey »weet, 

82— Qerman Bough, 82— Saxton, 

93— Sops of Wine, 8»^Vnlton, 

24— Williams FaTorlte, 84— Full Orange, 

25— BeTan, 85— 8eek<no*ftirther. 

26— SL Lawrenoe, 86— New Terk Pippin, 

27— Barly Bed, 87— Vandenrere, 

28— TaU Qneen, 38— Jonathan, 

29— Utter's, 89— Miukler, 

" ^ 40~Blaok Yanderrere. 



ThetDelawarerOrape. 



Mr. Goodale, in his Beport^ ranks the Del" 
aware as the best grape for open culture in 
Maine. The editor of the New York Horticui- 
twiit pronounces it the " King of the Natires," 
-.possessing, in an eztrikordinary degree, all 
the desirable requisites of a grape for general 
cultiTation, hardiness, Tigor, fruitftilness and 
quality. Upon this last point, the editor says : 
"all opposition to the Delaware fairly breaks 
down. It ought to be considered an impeach- 
ment of a man's good taste to doubt its excel- 
lence. We want a olass of grapes of the first ex- 
cellence, productive, and so hardy as to be suited 
for cultiyation in all sections of the country ; 
and the Delaware, in our opinion, possesses 
thesezequicements to a greater degree than any 
other grape we have, for this reason we shall 
adopt it as the ttandard of ezedUnce by which 
to judge all new comers. It possesses the 
merit of being not only our best table grape, 
but also the best for wine. It is pleasant to 
find the great mass agreed on one point at 
least, in regard to the Delaware. Its melting 



tendtmeas, its, 4^oiM» eweeiness, and tta 

delicate Tinou!^ spirit, gladen the heart of all 
who eat it: We claim for It the mertt of be- 
ing the firai Ametiean' gnipato tndy educate 
and form the public taste. But it may be 
said that all do not consider it equally good ; 
we know there are some who, without deny- 
ing its high qualities, think that it has been 
over-estimated. Its excellence has certainly 
been landed in exalted terms, and we must 
confess that we delight to sing its praises. It 
carries us a long way up the classic mount, 
and makes us familiar with such food as the 
Olympiananny be supposed to have delighted 
In. With it) we can be content till aiiother 
shall give us a taste of something more celes- 
tial." 



Pomologioal Tonus Eiplaiaed. 

Tk6 American fruit CMturiH gives the fol- 
lowing explanation of Pomologloal terms : 

Alburnum — The sap wood as distinguished 
from the heart-wood. 

Border — Artifieial bed of enriched earth. 

Callus — ^Ring.or swollen portion formed at 
the base of a cuttiug by the descending cam- 
bium. 

Cambium— The soft wood xiewly ferming 
beneath the bark. 

Canes— Long, bearing shoots; applied to 
grapes and raspberries. ' 

Clipping — ^Trimming down to some definite 
shape. 

Coxcomb — Applied to the form of straw- 
berries when much compressed at the sides. 

Crenate— Notched or cut around like round- 
ed or blunt saw teeth. 

Dwarfs — ^Trees made diminutive by grafting 
or budding upon stocks of small growth. 

Espalier — A tree trained flat upon a trellis. 

En quenouile — ^Training to produce fruit- 
fulness, by tying the branches downwards. 

Fibrous roots — ^The smaller, branching, er 
thread-like roots. 

Forciug — ^The early ripening of fruits by 
artificial heat under glass. 

Fore right shoot— The terminal shoot of a 
branch. 

'Head back — ^To cut off the limbs of a tree 
part way down. 

Lay in — ^Applied to selecting and fastening 
to a trellis or wall, new branches or shoots. 

Lay in by the heels — ^To bury the roots of 
trees temporarily in a trenoh. 

Leading shoot — The longest or main shoot 
of a limb or tree. 



Pbessrvimo Gbajp bs IK MniLiT Sesd. — It is 
said that in Southern Ruseia grapes are gath- 
ered before they are fully ripe, and put down 
in alternate layers wiUi well dried millet 
grains in earthen pots. The grapes must not 
touch each other, and the pots must be tightly 
sealed. They are said in this manner to keep 
an entire year, and to beoome very sweet. 
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MECHANICAL AND COMMERCIAL. 



ana teUniM ttetM. 

That inraluable joarnal and prince of baa- 
inasa monthlies, Svnft MtrchanU Magastine^ 
has an able article in the October No., entitled 
"Bassia and the United States— Ftttare Bm- 
pires," showing the advanced position and 
prospects of these two mighty empires. We 
copy the following remarkable passage : 

The United States have the greatest number 
of miles of railroad of any nation of the earth. 
They have expended in their construction 
$1,000,000,000, and by means of them a popu- 
lation, doubling every few years, is enabled 
to make arailable the products of the most 
fertile land in the world. The same agency, 
started by American engineers, is now spread- 
ing over Bussla and producing results there 
only inferior to those mighty creations of 
wealth which we have seen ftrom their opera- 
tion here. Under the influence of those two 
mighty agents, steam and rail, aided by ma- 
chinery of all descriptions, the two young, 
active, and growing Powers of the Bast and 
the West have but started on their career. 
The following figures show how they compare 

with Burope: 

Oold 



0q. iii*ls. Pop. 
Rnstte 362,074 75,148,(» 
tJ. 8....3,tM,000 3l,4«,0( 



Debt. . h'd. peraa'm. 
1^8)900.000 S28,fl00,000 
1,600,000,000 66,000,000 



ToU1.3,662»m lQ«,6W,n0 •%7«,«00,000 $27 $83,000,000 
G™£'*1,647,126 216,918,008 7,977,464,000 41 16,000,000 

Thus the two empires have an area of vir- 
gin and prolific soil more than double that of 
the whole of Burope. Their population is 
nearly one-half that of Europe, doubling 
every twenty years, and will, in half a cen- 
tury, exceed that of Europe. The power of 
each country respectively grows in a ratio 
much greater than the mere increase of the 
population, as is manifest in the unhappy 
struggle now going on in the Union. In 
1800, five millions of exhausted people came 
out of a struggle for their independence. In 
sixty years they have overtaken Great Britain 
in numbers, and have displayed a miliUry 
power in two years at which the world may 



w^l! wonder. One million and four hundred 
and idnoty*ftve'tlionsandmeii have been called 
into the field, and $1,600,000,000 of bapital 
poured into the Federal Treasury to oupport 
the war, without apparently ^disturbing the 
course of events or cheeking the supply of 
food sent to make good the short harveste of 
Western Europe. Bus sia is developing sim- 
ilar powers, and it has become apparent that 
in fifty years — perhaps in the lifetime of the 
present sovereigns of France and England — 
the two great nations will completely have 
overshadowed the political power and oom- 
mercial importance of Europe and England. 
The present importance of the latter consists 
in working up the raw materials and food of 
Bussia and the United States into goods for 
sale in the general markets. But Bussia and 
the United States will very soon rival her in 
ability to manufacture. In that hour the em- 
pire of commerce will pass to the new powers. 

Labor Saving M aohia ery fat Wemen. 

Having patiently and hopefully bided her 
time, woman is at last beginning to be reliev- 
ed f^om that severity of drudging toil under 
the doom of which she has rested hitherto. 

The Sewing Machine, though so long in 
coming, is so wonderfully helpful as almost to 
compensate the race for the slow and tedious 
finger stitching of the centuries gone by. 
Nor is the blessing it has conferred confined 
to the immense saving of actual labor which 
it has so effectually secured ; it will also prove 
an incalculable good in that it has, to an ex- 
tent never before realized, led the inventive 
genius of man into this wide and Interesting 
field. 

Women have had less intellectual culture 
because the false sentiment of society has, in 
the first place, denied their need of it, and 
secondly, demanded such a use of their powers 
as must, necessarily, leave but little or no 
time for mental improvement. A more libe- 
ral sentiment is growing in favor^ however, 
and with its advancement there will come 
those improvements in those material appli- 
ances which look to a lightening of her labors. 
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ItaiMng^ HMkiiteB hMff9 MlOwad the mw- 
ing mftohine, and these ha^e been succeeded 
by a good man j othen 




But the object of this article was to call 
the attention of all housewiTeSi and those 
who entertain a regard for this most impor- 
tant class of women, to a new machine for 
wringing clothes. 

There is scarcely any kind of work eon- 
nected with the operations of the household 
which lays so hard a task upon the muscular 
strength of women as the wringing of clothes 
for drying. And, unhappily, it is a task 
which always comes after the seTere labor of 
washing, when the neryous energy is so near- 
ly exhausted that the wringing is ten-fold 
harder than it would be otherwise. 

Well, some merciful Yankee has kindly re- 
membered them, and contrived a maehine 
which is said to do the business most admi- 
rably. Indeed, patents have; been issued to 
two or three parties for machines with the 
same end in view, t^e are unable to say 

which of them is absolutely the best; but we 
have been so often assured of the good quali- 
ties of the one abore illustrated that we hare 
felt it a duty to present it for the considera- 
tion of our lady readers. It is perfectly sim- 
ple, oonsifting of a couple of india-rubber 
rollers operated by a erank. The clothes are 
introduced on one side, and by the turning of 
the crank carried through and dropped into 
the basket on the other. A child of twelve 
years oan torn the machine, and the clothes 
are left in a good condition for drying. Price, 
&c., will be found in the advertising depart- 
ment. 



THE MINER; 



nmnl WetOth of iTevada. 

Ina remarkable diseonrse delivered in Ohi- 
cago on Thanksgiving day, in August last, 
Bishop Simpson gave the following extraordi- 
nary aocoiuat of the inexhaustible wealth of 
the mines of Nevada : 

"While^in CaHf^mia last ftkll, I thought I 
would visit the. territorv of Nevada to see 
something of the wealth of that country. 
* ♦ * That wealth comprises what the 
nations of the world never yet have contended 
for. Were the debt of our nation to amount 
to 20,000,000,000 of dollars there is wealth 
enough there, when our debt is paid off, to 
give to every soldier who returns from our 
battlefields, muskets of silver in place of iron, 
[applause] and when our iron clads come 
baek from the scenes of victory before Charles- 
ton and Mobile, and have swept away the de- 
fences of Wilmington — when the iron clads 
come back into our harbors, there shall be 
silver enough left to plate those boats more 
heavily than they are now plated, with iron. 

" I do not speak now from idle speculation, 
but I speak of that wealth from observation 
and actual calculation. When in OalifSomia 
I visited the mines, and I thought the time 
would come when they would be exhausted ; 
but in the mines of Nevada tiiere were no such 
indications visible. The mere the mines are 
worked the richer the yield. The extent of 
the ledges containing the precious metal no 
man has, aa yet, been able to measure. 

** I will mention a single instance to give 
you some idea of the inexhaustible supply. 
In what is termed the Oplin mine, a single 
lead, as it is called, is fifty-five feet in thiok- 
ness, and inclines only at an angle of 6^ 
Think of the extent of that — ^nearly as far as 
flrem this altar to yon wall. This is all silver 
mingled with gold. There is more gold in 
value than silver, but more silver in weieht 
than gold. * e * There is this peouUarity 
about it) that the deeper the mine extends, the 
richer and more profitable it becomes." 



niaeral IMrea^tlk of Ariaama. 

It is Aot generally known that the reeent 
discoveries of gold and silver at the San Fran- 
cisco mountain, and on the Gila and Salinas 
rivers, are in the region now embraced in the 
territory of Ariiena. The discoveries are 
among the richest ever made on this conti- 
nent, and are attracting thousands of miners 
from California. Late dispatches flrom San 
Franeiseo state that steamers have gone f^m 
there to the nearest seaports, heavily laden 
with mining implements, and that there is a 
fair prospect that the new territory will soon 
be largely populated, and take rank with Ne- 
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TftdAand Goloxmdo. Weleftin Oiai tlie terri- 
torUl offipers of Arisonft left LeftTenwortli 
iMi week, and will go through m speedily as 
pofiible. They were eeeorted by aoTeral com- 
paniea of eaTalry, and fbUowed by an exten* 
bIto irain.— i^ York Moaning F9*tf 



EDUCATIONAL. 



IhaAiBMttml 



afllMOinliy, 



Af 8SXV BT THX EDITOR OH A EBCXHT TOU& OF 
, OBSSmrATTON. 

VUMBBB in. 

From HaTana by steamer aeross Lake Qen* 
erai tlio journey is brief and delightfiil. The 
world can boast of no finer little lake, and 
the oountry on either side is beautifolf most 
of it highly improved. 

Some little time before reaching OTid Land- 
lag, the eye is attracted by what at first ap- 
pears to be a clnsier of tall forest trees on the 
high lands beyond. A little nearer, and these 
apparrat trees are transformed by clearer 
yision into what now are defined as chimneys 
on the top of an imposing structure hitherto 
concealed by timber nearer the lake. That 
building and the beautifully sloping lands on 
which it stands, are the tisible representa- 
tiTes of 
xmi vaw TOBK state AosiouzAirnAL coxxxai, 

the object of this detour from our line of 
traTel. As long ago as 18ii, Judge Buel and 
other leading fHends of agricultural educa- 
tion agitated the subject in the public jour- 
nals and in the Legislature of the state. 
Nothing was actually done, however, towards 
the establishment of an agricultural college, 
until 1868, when an act of incorporation was 
passed, but without any pvoTieion tot means 
to carry the act into effect. But in 1866, an- 
other act was paseed authoricing a loan Arom 
the Treasury of $40,000, without interest^ for 
twenty-one years, in aid of the enterprise; 
proyided an equal amount should be .raised 
by subscription \ which oonditlon was at an 
early day fulfilled, the required amount being 
chiefly subsoribed by the citizens of Ovid and 
ticinity. So that a portion of the building 



was fittlahed end tfas 
1860L 



A better loiwti IP than the present one eonU 
hardly have been seleeied. Tlioagh net oea- 
tral to the4ltati^ geographically, still Its rsedy 
aoeessibiUty l^om all points by rail aad 
steamboat, renders that dronmstanee of but 
trifling ia^rtance. Seneea oonnty lies in 
the heart of a fine faming diatriot, between 
Seneea and ^Caynga lakes, and the Tillage of 
Grid, whose western soburbs an the eestsn 
boundary of the College Farm, is the eloTatod 
centre ^ the county, .commanding a view of 
pertiotts of ssTeral coonties, and p r ese n ting 
to the eye as magnificent a prospect as it hsi 
erer been our good fortune to ei^oy. 

From the Tillage, the Farm, which until 
lately embraced 700 acres, slopes gradually 
some two miles and a half westward to the 
border of the lake; the lower limit being 
oyer 600 feet lower than the upper. The soil 
is chiefly of a clayey character, though sere- 
ral rarieties are presented, rendering the 
Farm on this account yery. desirable. The 
soil rests upon shale rock, limestone and slste; 
each of these cropping out at.different pieces 
on the premises. The Farm is well watered 
by a liTlng stream of sufficient magnitude to 
furnish a good mill power, now in use, and 
near the upper end the^ is a fine body of 
timber. 

• THE COLLKGB BDIFICB 

stands upon a handsome swell about^midwaj 
of the Farm, which is, unhappily, bald of all 
trees. When completed according to plas, it 
will consist of a central portion with two 
handsome towers, two wings with front lines 
parallel to that of centre, each S4} feet in 
length, and beyond theee two transverse 
wings, each 128 feet deep and 68 on front lin e 
-^e whole, except the first named wings or 
"curtains," five stories high. Tt is designed 
that it shall be finished with all the improved 
modem facitities for Tentilatlng, warming 
and lighting, and that it shall contain apaH- 
mentp for not less than 850 pupils. 
' The portion already completed is simply 
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the B9iith«rn f n^ Ind^iiiw Abe tTinsTene 
winf and the *< oartain " in its rear; or about 
one-t^td <^ tlie «^le^«Aeient for the tem- 
porary aaoonmodMioa of IfiO stttdenta. From 
its windows one.hiMi a>glorioiis view ef its 
charminf lake and tnr?oiindin4( tillages and 
oountr J for many miles. All in aU» there is 
probably noinar site for a eoUegeanyiriiere in 
either the old or new world, aftd the building 
is likely to be worthy of the site. TheiM are 
also two f^ three other bnUdings, inelnding a 
ftimi house and resldenoe for the President, 
bnt not of great value. 

1KB BDOOAXIOXAIi W*AM Of TWS OQ&UOB 

is different from that of any thai hikie» as yet, 
been organised in the United Stotes^ in that it 
is more excXuaiytHj prqfeisionaL The languages 
are exoluded altogether, and the time whioh 
in the literary ooUeges is asually doToted to 
them is to be devoted to the study of the^ao* 
tioal Soienoes andjtheir applieations to indus- 
trial pursuits. The oourse of instruetion is 
limited to three year% at the expiration of 
which time the student may, if able to pass a 
thorough examination^ reoeive the degree of 
B. a A. (Bachelor of Soientific Agriculture.) 
"It U not ifUmM iobea mamuU Mor wkoo^ 
still the studeut will be required to spend 
such time in the field as mny be nsoeesary to 
apply the theoiy to thepraetioe of husbandry ;" 
the law requiring that eeieh ehall be thor- 
oughly instructed in all -that pertains to the 
practical management of the farm, the dairy, 
and of the Tsrious . kinds of live stock. 

PUSBHT OOHBITtOir AND PB08PB01S OV VBM 
IH8TITUTI0M. 

. Although formally opened, as before re- 
marked, in 186(^ yet the embarrassment of its 
finances, together with theezcilemeiit and dis- 
traction incident to the present uuhappy war, 
compeUed.a dissontinuanee of lB8l]nictia& in 
the fajil of 1861, when a large numbwr.of the 
students, and even the patriotic ftresldeut, 
Qen. M. 3. Bati^<^, entered the iservioe of 
the country. 

The farm has been but little impr«K?ed since 
the purchase^ for want of funds^- and even a 
portion of it-*the eastern end.-»has . been 



Ibveed into sale for the liquidation of a mort- 
gage debt incurred for the, improTcments 
alseady.m^de, 

Kew York proudly, and Justly, bears the title 
of '^The Empire State;" it remains to be seen 
how long she will deserre the reproach of 
aUowing an enterprise of so great magnitude 
and importance as the endowment of an 
institution Her the benefit of her large [agri- 
cultural population to languish for want of 
means which, all summed up, would be-utterly 
insignificant, whether as compared with hvr 
immense resources or with the noble and be- 
neficent end toibe accomplished. 

We have not yet^ learned whether the Gov. 
ernor has appiov^ the bill passed by the 
Legislature giving the scrip awarded to 
New York under the act of Congress grant- 
ing lands for the endowment of agricul- 
tural colleges, to the People's College alone, 
bnt we have presumed tthat he would veto 
it; in which event the next Legislature 
will undoubtedly divide the amount between 
the two institutions-^thus throwing into the 
hands of each scrip equivalent to nearly half 
a million of acres of the public lands. Should 
this not be done, then we trust the State will 
make an appropriation from its own treasury 
sufficient to set the State Agricultural College 
f^ly on its feet. Farmers of New York! 
see to it that the Empire State does not longer 
remain a stumbting block in this regard to 
the several younger and lesser states now 
zealously at work for the advancemeDt of In- 
dustrial Education. 



War and Bdusatien. 



While war is abroad in the land, compelling 
us to the. most gigantic endeavors in defense 
of our national existence, it may seem idle, 
if nqt even unpatriotic, to expect any large 
measure of serious attention to the ordinary 
affairs of the schools. A mandate of Divine 
Providence has ordered us to the front rank 
of contending nations, and engaged us in a 
conflict which absorbs Jnto its own terrible 
channels almost the entire currents of our 
indnstrieraad our ideas. A generation thus 
called ^pen tp struggle for its life and liber- 
ties, mieht well be excused if forgetful, for a 
time, or the generatloni^ coming after it. 

But the grand march of humanity stops not 
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in its oonrsd ei^n for war. Ffeom the eradde 

to the coffiD, the orowding oolwnQa move on 
with lookstep through the successiTe stages of 
life. Children oannot halt in its |n!o|^88 fbr 
returning peace to afford leisure for educa- 
tion. On into the years — to manhood, to citi- 
lenship, to destiny — ^it rushes, whether learn- 
ing lights ita path and gtridet its steps or 
ignorance invoWes it in error and conducts it 
headlong into Tice. And if in peace the 
school is needful to rear our children to an 
intelligent and Tirtuous manhood, how mvoh 
greater the need in war, which with its 
inseparable barbarisms, is drifting the na- 
tion from ito onward course of peaceAil eiTili- 
saton back to the old realms of darkness and 
of brute force. 

The high and heroic aims of this conflict 
will doubtless mitigate the evils which neces- 
sarily attend an appeal to arms. To say 
nothing of the physical health and prowess 
that camp life and military discipline will 
develope, the love of country and love of lib- 
erty will rise again from mere holiday senti- 
ments to the grandeur and power of national 
passions, and the Union, made doubly pre- 
cious by the blood which its maintenanoe will 
cost, ijrill attain a strength which no mortal 
force can shake or destroy. History will 
grow heroic again, and humanity itself will 
be inspired and glprified by this fresh vindi- 
cation of its God-given rights and duties in 
this incarnation and triumph of the princi- 
ples of constitutional and repablican Uberty. 
The too absorbing love of money which has 
hitherto characterised us, has loosened, some- 
what» its clutch, and been won to acts of gen- 
uine benevolence, at the sight of an imperiled 
country ; and the fiery demon of party sinks 
away abashed before the roused patriotism 
which lays life itself on the alter of Ubevty. 

But with all this the barbarisms of war are 
too palpable and terrific to be forgoiten or 
disregarded, and the wise and patriotic stetes- 
man will find in them a more urgent reason 
for fostering those civilizing agencies which 
nourish the growing intelligence and virtue 
of the civilised people. Against the ideas 
and vices engendered in the camps, and 
amidst the batUa^ilelds, we must raise still 
higher the bulwarks of virtuous habits and 
beliefs, in the children yet at home. We shall 
need the utmoet stretch of home and school 
influence to save society and the State firom 
the terrible domination of military ideas and 
militery forces,* always so dangerous to civil 
liberty and free government — ^Hof. J. M. 
Orboobt, Miclttgan School Report 



The Agricultural College lands have at last 
all been loeatod, and the Oonunisaioners' Be. 
port gives evidence that the work has been 
well done. Better lands have been secured than 
it was supposed were yet vacant in the Stete. 



MISCSLLAMfiOUS. 



4 Oipiss at lliamasis 8tM Ikir< 

pMf. BonrT:-^i>Mf Ar.-^-In oomplianee 
witk your request, I will say a f^w things in 
Mlatien to the niinois Otate Fair, wMch I had 
thei^lOamire of attending. 

DBOATms, where it was held, is pretty well 
down so«th> foft the aeoomsMdatien of the 
northern portion of the Btete, which, inclu- 
ding Chicago^ ini4oobtedly contaii^ much the 
largest half of the laip-going population 
and to make the matter worse, the railroad 
arrangedients were almost entirely incom- 
plete and out of joint Going down on the 
IlHnois Central at nighty parties had to lay 
over at Tolono, a little (less than a) one 
horse town, eight hours, and we understood 
the same was the fact on the St Louis and 
Alton road, showing no arrangemente what- 
ever to accommodate the Fair— a sad oversight 
on the pari of the officers of the Society, or 
lack of accommodation of the railroad com- 
panies. As the- Fair is te be lield there next 
year, it is to be hoped thai the matter will be 
better attended to^ as a stop of eight or ten 
hours in a place where not even a newspaper 
can bo found, is a sad loss of time to one who 
is in a hurry and has only a little time to 
either use or waste. So much for the getting 
to the Fair, and now for what I saw there. 

Deoatnris a pleasant^ seattoring, western 
prairie town, claiming some four thousand 
inhabiianta, split through by the Great West- 
em Railway, on the track of which, aboat one 
and a half miles west of the city, are the fair 
grounds, situated upon an undulating, woodsey 
site. Just cleared and fitted for the occasion. 

The grounds are capable of being made 
very beautifol, and were finely fitted, having 
had some $10^000 expended upon and about 
them, making them in all things conTenlent 
for holding a fsir. Good wator, that all-im- 
portent item, is supplied in abundance l^ a 
small creek and some fine springs. Alio a 
good half-mile track, within the grounds and 
out of the way of every thing else. 

Artioles on exhibition were medium in 
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amootti sad mpeoUUe^iik quii^liij. * IlUnois 
ean make a good ihow in ^orioB and mules — 
muoh better than she did kake on this ooea- 
eion ; still, this branch of the show was fair. 
Among the more notable things was a gen- 
nine English draj horse, weighing oTcf nine- 
teen hundred pounds at five years old, with 
legs as large as a young elephant. One of 
his June colts, out of a large Pennsylvania 
mare, was as large as some two year olds of 
the small, common stock. Jacks fifteen hands 
high, big spans of mules, fast nags, &c., &c. 

Cattle, sheep and pigs we saw but little of, 
and nothing extraordinary among them. 

The machinery show was full middling, 
though embracing very little that was new. 
Some doxen or fifteen reapers and mowers, all 
of them familiar to our farmers already, with 
the exception of two or three of very little 
promise of future distinction. Qrain Drills 
an.d Broadcasters in smallish show, and good 
ones scarcer yet; corn cultivators and shovel 
plows in abundance, most of them too un- 
wieldly and-awkward for our small cornfields; 
gang plows plenty and subject to the same 
objections. Com shellers and separators, lik» 
small threshing machines, with two and four 
borse powers in abundance to drive them. 
Corn-growing and harvesting machinery in 
all its varieties is much more abundant in 
this great corn state than with us. 

Sorghum was also well represented. Seve- 
ral mills were in operation on the grounds, 
and performed well, grinding the cane clean 
and expeditiously. The amount evaporated 
was small, and showed nothing new or re- 
markable. The interest taken in this depart- 
ment of the fair, showed that the saliject of 
Sorghum is not loosing ground in public favor, 
but, probably, steadily growing, although this 
specially frosty season will dampen the arder 
of the lukewarm. 

The Halls of Ifanufaotnres, Fine Arte and 
Farm Products had little or notbing in them 
— less than we have usnally seen at good 
county fairs. 

The attendance was quite respectable for 
these times and the location; 20^000 were 



«lallbed tobe oti the ground at one tim^^ 
pifobably twelve to fifteen thousand. 

In the way of abisommodstions, only two 
small hotels, both kept by the same proprie- 
tors, twice full, and more, of course; citisens 
quite accommodating at their houses, at two 
dollars per day. 

Finally, the Fair was a very decent affair 
for an interior location ; but Illinois, to have 
a first class fair, and largely attended, must 
hold it at Chicago. ' Twice as many people 
and articles can be got 0% exhibition at that 
point as at any other in the State or West, 
and we have no doubt but good grounds could 
be found fer it as well there as elsewhere, if 
common sense and honesty were exercised by 
those having the matter in charge. Chicago 
is naturally the great Fair-point of tbe North- 
west. We hope ere long to see it fully devel- 
oped and improved. 

D. J. P. 



Wkat'Abflat the '^ White Willsv 1 ** 

Friend Hott — Dear Sir ;— -At the request 
of several of my neighbors who are somewhat 
interested just at this time on the subject of 
White or Grey Willow for fence, I write you 
at this time^. 

1st. Do you know whether it will answer 
in this climate for a fence ? 

2d. Will it grow and form a body sufficient 
for a fence without trimming or pruning 7 
- 8d. Have you in any of your travels seen 
a fence grown from the willow, that in your 
judgment would answer the general purpose, 
or in other words, was the thing needed by 
the agricultural public ? Or have you seen 
any person or persons in whom you have con- 
fidence, so that you have become satisfied that 
such is the fact? 

An answer to the above, with any other 
informatian which may be suggested to your 
mind, would much oblige seversl of your 
subscribers near this place. 

Please answer at your earliesUbonvenienoe, 
as there » are several who have purobased the 
cttttiugs sufficient for a mile or more each 
upon the representatioas of Agent* who- are 
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BiUing through thli regien ; .lont of vh^m 
are beginning to fear leMt it sheald prOTo a 
•eoond edition of the Moltioaalii^ or eomefthing 
aimilaTi and would mnoh prefer to etop where 
they are, rather than inour the lUrUier ex- 
penae of setting and cultivating two or three 
years, and then be compelled to abandon or 
dig them np. Truly yours, 

Edward Pixb. 

VOMO DV tAO, Oct. Id, 1888. 

Ahswbb.— In order to be able to give the 
moBt reliable answer to numerous interroga- 
tories of this sort, we recently addressed a 
letter of enquiry on the subject of the White 
Willow to Hon. John P. Beynolds, Sec. 111. 
State Ag. Society. It will be seen from his 
response herewith published, that our own 
Tiews as freely expressed in this journal last 
spring, are in the main entirely confirmed. 
As to the nursery men who laud the willow 
so highly, we have good reason to believe that 
some have not been actuated by good motives 
in so doing. In faot, we have plretty good evi- 
dence that a few of them have made much 
money by selling the common ^iromp willow 
at high figures, for the new-fangled ** White" 
or "Grey," — Editor. 

' LETTER OF BBCRETART RETHOLDS. 

OrnOB Of to IU8. StATB Ao. SoOIIRt ) 
Springfield, Oct. 13, 1863. /. 

Prop. J. W. Hott, See'y State Ag. Socie(i/, 
Maditimj WU. .- 

Dear Sir : — Tour favor of tlie 9th Inst, is 
received, and contents noted. 

I have not been impressed favorably with 
the use of the White Willow for any economic 
purpose except to produce a poor quality of 
fuel rapidly, in situations where it is desira- 
ble to do 80 ; and yet, as you knoW, many 
gehtlemen of larger experience and better 
judgment than I, some of them leading Nur- 
serymen, esteem it highly as a fence plant^ 
Ac, &c. * * ♦ * 



.Very truly yours, 

John P. ^etnolds, 
Cor. Sec'y, &c. 



The body of a guide, lost in 1844, has been 
found in Uie crevice of a glacier near Mont 
fiiano, im a pelrfeot atete ^preservation. 



aflliaWay,-A 

We see it stated in Eastern joumalfl that in 
New York, New Hampshire^ Maine and Gon- 
necUcut, extensive manufactories are now de- 
voted exclusively to the manufacture of stock- 
ings and seeks for the any. Before the out- 
break of the rebellion these fsciories had in- 
troduced knitting machines which they run 
by steam or water power, turning out such 
quaatitiet, at so low a cost of mannfaoture, 
that the eountry was flooded with this class of 
goods, and socks and stockings were cheaper 
than ever before. But now these establish- 
ments are working entirely on government 
contracts, and as a consequence the supply of 
socks and stockings will be almost entirely 
cut off; jobbing houses and heavy dealers, in 
this oity, with whom this class of goods is a 
leading feature, have very meagre stocks. 
The present prospects are that good fhir seeks 
will command from 9& to 96 per dosen this 
fall and winter, and that country merchants, 
and u> a great extent our oity dealers, must 
depend upon the home manufacturers for 
their supply. Very opportunely for the 
West, and for the country at large, family 
knitting machines are being introduced, es- 
pecially in wool growing districts. Even at 
the present high prices of wool, those who 
make it into socks, instead of selling it in 
bulk, will realize fully three times as much 
as they could otherwise. We hope to see 
these machines Introduced into farmers' fam- 
ilies throughout the country, wher% they can 
be profitably worked by elilher the women or 
the children. Capitalists could profitably put 
a number of these machines in operation ; and 
InaBmuch as in several States they have been 
introdnoed with ihQ best results iiito Blind 
Asylums, Reform Schools and State Prisons, 
we suggest the propriety of introducing them 
in similar institutions in the Northwest 

Woman's sphere is limited at best, and it is 
fortunate for those whose husbands and fathers 
are in the army, and who are dependent upon 
their own efforts for a livelihood, that they 
can accomplish tihis with ease and pleasure, 
by the aid of the knitting machine. — Chicago 
Iribtme. 



Returns of half-time industrial schools in 
England, that is schools of pupils who devote 
half their time to work and half to education, 
show that the mortality is reduced to one- 
third of what it is at the sune age in the gen- 
eral population of England and Wales, show- 
ing the importance of preserving the balance 
between Intellectual and bodily labor. 



A German agriculturist says that before 
he plants his potatoes he washes them in 

t' chlorine water, and dries them in the sun. 
He says that this has saved them from potato 
disease during several years. 
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'Mft. Bdivok: — ^Tou oftan ask Hi to write fbr 
the Fariubb, but etery departmeiit ift so crowed 
U ie Aknoet hnpoisible to get mi arUole^ inserU 
ed edgewise; howerer, there ie nothing that 
beats a trial. 

Alnininiam appears to me to he o&e of the 
greatest desiderata to suooeasful farming. 
Its properties, when amalgamated with iron 
and oopper, fill a gap in agrievltural eeonom- 
iee— the iron becomes eight times tougher, 
thereby enabling ns tc dispense with mneh 
oumbrons weight in reapen^ dritgs and plows 
--44he eopper becomes almost as hard as an ad- 
amant) thereby making it almost indestmet^ 
able for machine bearings. When rolled into 
sheets, it will take the place of shingles and 
tin for roofing and make our roofs fire<*proof. 
Tin, on account of its scarcity, must always 
be dear, while the aluminous deposits are uni- 
Tersal. 

True, alumittium is also precioas, but the 
subtile forces of chemistry, which only un- 
fold themselTes to the seekers of truth, will 
make it as abundant as gold and siWer in the 
days of Solomon. 

Bespeoifolly, J. £di. 

Ybboha, MtfOh, 18SS. 



The Statisties of Europe. 

A curious bird's-eye rlew of the political 
and social state of Europe is afforded by a 
heavy Blue-book just published by ourgoTern- 
nefcit under the title of «<Staastieal Tables 
Relating to Foreign Oountries." Fitsti as to 
dwislty of population, we find that wMle; in 
England and Wales there are 862 inhabitakts 
living in one square mile, in Russia there are 
only 10 \ in Norway, 12 ; in Sweden. 22 ; in 
Greece, 66 \ in Spain, 89 ; in ^olana, 91 ; in 
Moldavia, 100 ; in Portugal, 104 ; in Denmark, 
119; in Switzerland, 161; in Prussia, 165; 
in France, 176 ; in Brunswick, 194, and in 
Holland, 280 persons to the square mile. 
There are only two/ countries in Europe, at 
this moment, possessing a denser population 
than England and Wales, namely the king- 
dom of Wurtemberg, in which there are SfS 
inhabitants to the square mile^ and Beigiam, 
with 893 persons on the same space of ground. 
However, if we take the population of Bng- 
land alone, leaving out the Principality, the 



dwMlty te oiie of 877 iadiTttnalfto theidiHire 
milei ao that» in thto oase^ Bekrium it <he only 
country in Bnrone more thftekly crowded 
with inhabitants uian our own. 

In England, for the last few years, the pro- 
portion of marriages to the population has 
been one in 128, which is a higher rate thiln 
that of most European countries. In Norwsy, 
the proportion is one in 134 ; in Hanover,''one 
in 128 ; in Holland and Denmark, one in 129 ; 
in Swedeui one in 186; in Spain, one.in l4l ; 
in Bavaria, one in 160 ; and in Greeooi only 
one in 174. Proportionately more marriages 
than in England and Wales are made in 
France and Belgium ; in both countries the 
rate is one in 122; in Austria, where it is one 
in 117; in Russia, where it is one in 111;' 
and in Prtumia, where it is one in 106. 

Rather more fixed is the proportion of births 
to*populatlon. It is one in 28 in England and 
Wales; one in 29 in Spain and Bavaria; one 
in 80 in Belgium, Holland and Norway ; one 
in 82 in Sweden ; one in 88 in Hanover, the 
Hanse Towns and Denmark; one in 84 in 
Greece; and one in 88 in France. Conse- 
quently the natural increase of population is 
lower in France, in spite of the high marriage 
rate^ than in any other European state. More 
HBrtile than England are only Wuriemberg, 
where the proportion of births to population 
IS one in 26 ; Russia, where it is one in 25 ; 
Austria, Saxony and Prussia, where it is- one 
in 24 ; and Poland, whsve the proportion is cne 
in 28. 

The greatly varying sums which the differ- 
ent nations of the world pay for their govern- 
ment, Ibnn very interesting points of compar- 
ison. Great Britainy it is hardly necessary to 
say, stands at the head of all' nations in this 
respect, the public revenue amounting to £2 
18s per head, of the population. Next in the 
list stands Holland, tne best taxed country of 
the Continent, with £2 98 per head ; and then 
follows Prance, with £2 Ob. 8d. The inhabit- 
ants of Hanover have to pay £,1 lis. Id., each 
for being goveri^ed; while the B«bje<$ts of 
King Lebpold di8boiiBe£l 68.,8d.,and those of 
Queen Isabella £1 6s* 4d. per head jfi»r the 
same* In Prussia, despite its large standiiig 
army, the taxation does not amount to moire , 
than £1 2s. 8d. for eaCh individual ; while the 
revenne of the other states of tl^e Confedera- 
tion varies from £1 Ss. to £1 per head of U^e- 
population. In all the remaining oountries 
of Europe, the burden on public taxation 
amounts to considerably less than £1 per 
head. The Danes pay X9s. 8d.: the Portuguese 
178. 4d.; the Greeks, 168. 8d.; the mixed races 
inhahUiog thoJ^natrian Bmpii^ 16s. 4d.; the 
Norwegians, 18s. lid.; the Swedes, 98. 2d.; 
and last of all the Swiss, only 68. lOd. per 
head. 

It is with somethiMr like awe and trembling 
that we approach a Met sul^ectof compvra- 
tive statisUoB— the pnblio debt' of modete 
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nattons. Htte^ agAia, GieAt Britoin ttoads 
fti ih^ kMMl of all etbar oouaUriefl in ilM world. 
Our eight hsftdrod millions 6{ indebtodneai, 
dlTided equftlly between Uie twenty-nine mil- 
lion inhabitants of England, SooUand and 
Ireland, giye a share of responsibility amount- 
ing to nearly £28 to eyery soul. But the 
Dutchmen are responsible for nearly as mueh| 
the share in the publio debt of Holland, per 
head of the population, being £26 lis 8d. 
France, the next in the list, has proportion- 
ately, less than half the debt of Holland, the 
share of eyery inhabitant amounting to not 
more than £12 8s. 9d. Now the figures sink 
rapidly. In Portugal the public debt per 
head ^ population amounts to £7 14s. 7d.; in 
Spain, to £6 18s. 2d.; in Austria, to £6 8s.; 
in Belgium, to £5 12s. 9d^ in Bayaria, to £5 
14s.; in Saxony, to £4 lOs.; in Denmark, to 
£4 98. Id.; in Greece, £8 148.; in Russia, £8 
9s..; in nearly all the sticktes of the German 
Confederation, to f^om £2 to £8 ; in Norway, 
£1 le. 9d.; and in Sweden, to 9s. 2^. Switz- 
erland, and seyeral of the smaller German 
states haye no publio debt whateyer. — London 
Globe, 

Our Foreign Population. 

It appears by census tables (not jFot printed) 
that the entire population of the United States, 
bom in foreign countries, was, in round num- 
bers, in 1860, four millions one hundred and 
thirty-six thousand. This aggregate was dis- 
tributed in states and territories, in round 
numbers, as follows : Alabama, 12,000 ; Ar- 
kansas, 4,000; California, 146,000; Connec- 
ticut, 80,000; Delaware, 9,000; Florida, 8,000; 
Georgia, 11,000; Illinois, 824,000; Indiana, 
118,000; Iowa, 106,000; Kansas, 12,000 ; Een- 
tuoky, 69,000; Louisiana, 81,000 ; Maine, 87,- 
000; Maryland, 77,000 ; Massachusetts, 260,- 
000; Michigan, 149,000; ^Minnesota, 68,000; 
Mississippi, 8,000; Missouri, 160,000; New 
Hampshire, 20,000; New Jersey, 122,000; New 
York, 998,000; North Carolina, 8,000; Ohio, 
828^000; Oregon, 6,000; Pennsylyania, 480,- 
000; Rhode Island, 87,000; South Carolina, 
10,000; Tennessee, 20/)00; Texas, 47,000. 
Vermont, 82,000; Tirginia, 86,000; Wiscon- 
sin, 276,000; Colorado, 8^000 ; DacoUh, 2,000; 
Dletriat of Columbia, 12,000; Nebraska, 6,000; 
Nevada, 2,000; New Mexico^ (i^OOO; Utah, 12,^ 

000; WaflliiBgtoii Ten-itory, 3,000. Of this 
foreign population the natives of Ireland are 
the moat numerouSp amounting to 1^600,000. 
Gei-manyf or the ieveral German States come 



next, with oy^r one 'million three bnndrad 

thousand; England follows with 481,000; 
British America had 249,000, Scotland 108,000; 
Franoe, 107,000, SwltserlAid, 68, Wales 46,- 
000, Norway 48,000, Spain 42,000, China 86,- 
000, Holland 88,000, Mexico 27,000, Sweden, 
18,000, Italy 10^000, Belgium 9,000, Denmark 
9,000, Poland 7,000, West IndU Islands 7,000, 
Portugal 7,000, Russia, 8,000, South America 
8,000, Asia, Africa, Australia, Atlantic Is- 
lands, Central America, Greece, Pacific Is- 
lands, Sardinia and Turkey are to be counted 
each by hundreds. 

A BerUn professor finds that Europe con- 
tains 272,000,000 of inhabitants, Asia 720,000,- 
000, Africa 89,000,000, America 200,000,000, 
and Polynesia 2,000,000— total, 1,288,000,000. 
Of this liUle crowd, about 82,000,000 die in 
each year, which is. 87, 761 a day, or 61 per 
minute. Another professor calculates that 
86,627,848,276,076,866 people haye liyed on 
the earth since the creation. 

Recent reports show that the ayerage dura- 
tion of life in England exceeds that in France 
by 11 years. 

A chemical substitute for indigo has, it is 
said, been discoyered in Paris which may 
largely affect the Indian trade in that article. 

There are 24,866 male, and 18,100 female 
foreigners, natives of yarious European States 
resident in London* 

About £400,000 of the old popper English 
coinage has been called in, leaying about 
£860,000 still in circulation. 

There are 260,000 noblemen in the Austrian 
States, of whom 168,000 are in Hungary, Gall- 
icia 24,900, and Bohemia 2,260. 

The (hui of Cracow says that the torture ia 
used in the citadel of Warsaw to force confes- 
sions. It consists of an iron ring, placed 
round the prisoners head, and tightened till 
the yictim is driyen to yield. 

The misohicTous practice of feeding horses 
and sheep with wheat is alluded to in Eng- 
lish papers. Four horses were nearly, and 
some sheep quite, killed in Hampshire lately 
in this manner. 

A man in London is getting out a patent 
for printings without ink. He charges the 
paper with some chemical substance, whioh 
being crushed by the face of the type, turns 
black. 

Tides haye recently been remarked in the 
Lakes of Geneya and Neufchatel-— cause not 
known. 

The next transit of Venus will lake place in 
1874, and the neit afterward in 1882. There 
will be great preparations to take obeeryatlods 
in alt parts of the world, and it is expected 
that the sun will be found to be four miilion 
miles nearer to the earth than was supposed. 
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THE HOME. 



xTwnmow. 

BT MM, HOTT. 

I haT« a window. 
Whan I wanted Ito panM a j«ar agiv, 

To tbe eyei tlut aaked *• Wliat hate I hen f 
There looked in a ihee that waa palUd with wee, 
^ And a roioe m^ted, «* It ia dreedfiil hen." 

I barred the ihatters; I brightened the lire $ 
I counted no more mj window panea : 

Mid tho winter'a atonn and the battlers lr% 
I connted instead, 
How alowly, te Good, oomaa the hdanee of galna. 



On the midnight hoar of a later time, 
Came a diime of belle : 

To my barred window there came iheee belle. 
Twaa the Joy of millioBa begfnnlng to climb 

To a freedom, oh, sweeter than bells, bells, bells. 

Norember had passed with ite haTOO and wraith ; 

The earth lay calm In a great repose; 
And my soal was filled with ite old-tfane Iklth, 
As the New Tear came, 

Trailing ite beantlfbl mantle of snows. 

Ah,«inoe that d«y, with my window nnbaned, 
What slghte and what sonnds I 

As, daily, the King in his pomp has passed, 
And nightly, with stars all his canopy starred, 

Tin w6 stend in this glowing Aatnmn at last. 

Oh. friends of these years 
That, plan as we will, hare their darkness of days, 

Keep yeor sonls nnbarred; lean ont to the light, 
Lest the Ikir and the grand of God's wonderftil ways 

Find yondonbUngand blind la the ralley of night 



Spcftlc Geiktly. 



" Ckntle wordi are well-springs of joy, in 
whose crystal depths are mirrored life-piotures 
of gladness." They are like flowers strewn 
along our pathway of life to cheer us ; like 
sun beams shining upon a dark horiion. 

The cup of human trial and sorrow is Tun- 
ning oyer, and we must all drink of it some 
Ume in life. Let us bear this in mind, re- 
membering that gentle words will oalm the 
troubled waters and make the contents of the 
cop less bitter. 

Be kind to thy sister, for her Ioto is of 
priceless Talue. Speak gently to thy brother, 
for. his strong arm may shield thee firom many 



a lOQgh. blaw in Um batilt of life. B» nobly 
roveront to thy father, for in thy koeping are 
oenteved many hopes. 

Witli thy mothor doal loTingl^ and tondterly^ 
she has kindly led thee through the oponing 
poirtals of lifb : lead her as oarefiilly through 
iti olosing gates down to the dark valley, and 
the remembrance will proTO a sweet solace in 
later years. 

Speak gently to the child ; keep the clouds 
away while yon can, for they will come soon 
enough--«too soon for his peace o| thine. 

Speak gently to the aged, for their prayers 
may help to gain thee an entrance into 
Heayen. To the stranger, for ice enomsts 
too many hearts already. 

Speak gently to all — all whom thou mayst 
meet at home or abroad — in the crowded street 
or in the lone by-paths, in the light or durk- 
ness, in the sunny arbor of smiles, or the 
shadowy Tale of tears. 

Speak gently to all, and then listen for 
sweet echoes ; they will greet thee on eyery 
side, and no other music will be needed, no 
softer lullaby of Iotc. 

The angel upon thy loft shoulder will have 
little work to do, while the one upon thy right 
will keep his siWery pen in motion all the 
while, i(iid haye no oauee to bow his head in 
sorrow. Cabbie. 

MawAUKU, Oct. 8. 1803. 



A» KstlmsiMo HusbsusO* 

'' Want your pickle tub fixed, do you, Mrs. 
Smith. Well, you are always wanting some- 
thing done. If I should attend to all your 
wants our fanyly would soon have to go to 
the poor house. Think if I were to attend to 
half of them the family would be more com- 
fortable than BOW, do you ? That shows how 
little judgment women haye." 

"Jones fixed his wife's pickle tub without 
asking." 

'*ril warrant he did. I have no patience 
with such womsns' men as Jones. If his 
wife wants a shelf put up, or a nail droTe, or 
a tub fixed, he is in his element. A happy 
woman is she, and he a good husband I She 
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will b« ]iM>P7 whea ahe fi&cb htr fiunH j laoln 
ing* for htmA which his goodnets will Ukl to 
procure. Why, only the tther daj I pMsed 
tl^er»itt4 he wall aeinmUy tending bal))r while 
hit. vifa waahed." 

<* Baining, waa it? You are bleased with a 
gQo4 meo^ory. Better be tending baby than 
spending time, and money too, at Brown's, 
hadn't he?" 

"Insinuating, are you, Mrs. Smith? Do 
you not know that I detest that 7 Jones would 
haTO bad the tub all ready for the pickles 
while I hare been Ulking, would he ? Mr^. 
Smith, I wish you to distinctly understand 
that I ^aye the liberty of talking as much as 
I please and as long as X please in my own 
house. Wouldn't care how much I talked nor 
how long, if I would only work, too I Mrs. 
Sxnith, I am none of your milk-and-water men. 
Tou haye proyoked me £oreyer, and I tell you 
now, once for all, that when my day's work is 
done I wish to rest without being ding-donged 
continually about your trifling jobs. They 
are of no accoc^nt; and now I belieye I will 
run oyer and take a smoke with Hamlin. 
Tou do touh I would fetch you cup of yeast 
There it is again. No, I will not, [Exit hus- 
band, pipe in hand ] •*• 
VJie Hanww liOi. 

A little flower lo lowly grew. 

So lonely wm it left, 
That be«T«A Iook'#like an eye of bine 
• Down ott Itt rooky deft. 

What oonld tha-little flower do 

In snch a darkiome place, 
Bat try to reach that eye of bine 

And climb to see hoayen*< faoo? 

And there '■ no life so lone and low 
Bat ttrenfth mi^ ttili be giren, 

From narrowest lot on earth to grow 
The atraigbter «p to beaTen. 

Oerald Mauejf, 

♦ 

The loye of God is the essence and perfec- 
tion of religion. It is the loye of all sublime 
and beautiful things; the loye of all high 
thoughts ; the loye of all lofty purposes ; the 
loye of all noble feeling ; the loye of all ele- 
yated principles; the loye of all holy and 
generous affections ; the loye of all magmani- 
mous deeds. He, then, that has added to his 
permanent possession one image of beanty 
and nobleness, one sound principle^ one just 
thought, one generous sentiment, one pure 
aspiration, one holy feeling, one right act, 
one unclouded gleam of truth, has taken no 



inconsiderable step tqwrwrds Hie Attainment of 
that loye of God, which, while it is the perfec- 
tion of religion, is also the perfection of hu- 
manity. ' > 

4»» ■ 

Ii6t Vs Try to hm Happjr. 

** Let na try to be bappTi we may if we will 

Find some pleamira in Im t» o^erbalaiMe the 111 ; 

There waa nerer an eril if well nnderstood. 

Bat Irhat, rightly managed, would turn to a good. 

If w« ware bnt aa reaiyto loakU tlie Ucht 

At we are to ait moping becanae 1( ii nigbt. 

We ihonid own it a truth both in word and In deed. 

That who triaa to be happy if lure to luooeed. 

Let ui ;ry to be happy I aome ahadea of rwret 
Are aure to hang round which we cannot forget : 
There are timea when Aa Ughtoat of apirita mrntk bow, 
And the aunnieat fiice wear a cloud on ita brow ; 
We muBt nerer bid feelinga the pureet and beat, 
To lie Munted and aold In oar boaoma at reat; 
But the deeper our own grieft the greater the need. 
To try to be happy leat other hecrta bleed. 

01 try to be happy I it ia not rery lang; 
We ahall cheer on each other by oounael or aong; 
• If we make the beat use of our time that we may, 
There ia much we cand do to enliyen the way. 
Let us oniT in earneitneaa each do our beat — 
Before God and our conaeienca, and traat fei' tlwnst ; 
BUU taking thla truth both in ward and in deed. 
That who tries to be Happy ia sure to succeed. 



It is the great eyent of life to find, and 
know and loye a superior person ; to find a 
character that prefigures heayen and the 
saints on ^rth. Such a one is left alone as 
the gods are. In all the superior persons I 
haye met, I notice simplicity and distinctness, 
truth spoken-more truly, as if eyerything like 
obstructions and malformations had been 
trained away. What haye they to conceal? 
What haye they to exhibit ? Between simple 
and noble persons there is always a perfect 
understanding. They recognise at sight, and 
meet on a better ground than the talents or 
skill they chance to possess, namely, on their 
sincerity. — JEmertim. 



A Beautiful Thought. — Leigh Hunt says : 
'< Those who haye lost an infant are neyer, aa 
it were, without an infant child. They are 
the only persons who, in one sense, retain it 
always, and they furnish other parents with 
the same idea. The other children grow up 
to manhood and womanhood, >nd suffer all 
the changes of mortality. This alone is ren- 
dered an immortal child." 



HEALTH AND DISEASE. 



Femtilate Yoiar Bedroomsy 

The importance of yentilating bedrooms ia 
a fact which eyery body is Vitally interested 
in and which few properly appreciate. We 
copy the following fh>m an exchange, which 
shows the injurious effects which must arise 
from ill-yentilaied sleeping apartments : " If 
two persons are to occupy a bedroom during a 
night, let them step upon weighing scales aa 
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tbay TetiTO, uid Uien agftift in th« noniiiig, 
and ike7 will find iMir actaal w«ighi i« at 
leaafe a pound Iws in tha morning. Fraqnently 
thoreiriU boa loss of two or mora ponnds, 
and tho aTorago Iobo thronghont the yoar will 
bo move tlian ono pound. Thai io, daring t&o 
night tliere la a loos of a -pound of matter 
which haa gono oif from thoir bodi4M,' partly 
fr^n tho lungft and ptfrtly through tho poros 
of tho skin . Tho eeoapod matorial is oarbonic 
acid and dooa^od animal mattof, or poison- 
ous exhalations. This is diffused throu^^ tho 
air in part, and in part ab8oxt>ed by the %ed^ 
clothes. If a single ounce of wool or cotton 
bo burned in a room, il will- so completely 
saturate the air with smoke thai one can 
hardly breathe, though there can only be one 
ounce of foreign matter in the air. If -an 
ounce of cotton be burned OTory half hour 
during the night, the afr wilt bo kept contin- 
ually saturated with smoke, unless there be 
an open door if windo^r" fbi' it to escape. I^ow 
the sixteen ounces of smoke^ thus formed' is 
far less poisonous than the sttteen oancee of 
exhalations from the lungs and bodies of the 
two persons who haTO lost a pound in weight 
during tho eight hours of sleeping ; for, while 
the dry smoke is mainly ^takea into the lungs, 
the damp odors from the body are absorbed 
both into the lungs and Into the pores of the 
whole body. Need more be said to show the 
importance of having bedrooms well Tcntila- 
ted, and of thoroughly airing the sheets, 
corerlots and matresses in the morning, be- 
fore packing them up in the form of a neatly 
made bed ?" 



DanH Bat Vao MweM. 

Next to imperfect Tontilation. excessiTO 
eating makes the most serious inroads upon 
our health. Prof. Hitchcock thinks we eat too 
much because we dine upon too great a Ta- 
rlety of dishes, and suggests as a remedy that 
we should confine anrselTOs to one course. 
Seyeral eminent men, among whom I may 
mention the distinguished Dr. James Johnson, 
urge that erery person should wateh himself 
while eating, and when he disooTors that the 
pleasures of the palate begin to lessen, at 
that moment he should stop. An eminent 
American writer, who declares the couTic- 
tion that, of tho men, women and children in 
the United States, ninety-nine in OYory hun- 
/ dred eat to much, fears the otII will noTor be 
corrected until we adopt an expedient em- 
ployed by some of the great philosophers 
weighing our food 

I do not belicTO in any of these plans. But 
I am confident that an expedient giTon in one 
of my former contributions will meet erery 
want, namely, taking upon on^i plate^ hefofe 
cne begins to eat, all theU it to be eaten I 

No one with ordinary reason would eat too 
much under this plan. Qourmands may sneer. 
I hare only to say that this rule has been 



wotth thousands to me. Its adoption in a 
family of 9hildren would x«moTe at once all 
dMoulties in the management of children's 
diet. Tlie dessert and the appetising fascina- 
tions of a second and third course are thus 
sToided. While not one child in twenty, if 
allowed to eat without restraint, will stop 
when he has enough, nineteen children in 
twenty win obserre the rule suggested with- 
out a struggle.— Z>io Lewie^ if. i>. 



DOBfBSTIO XGONOMT. 

^ — ^ 

»ekl»toBiii-A<ln«y. 

Pea^Dootoe:— As your title signifies an 
otenight of Domestic Boonomy, and especial- 
ly in direcUons of health, I would simply call 
your attention to the recipe for "Pickle for 
B^f," on page 892 of the October No. of the 
Fuucan, and ask the cost and effect of four qts. 
of saltpetre to one bbl. of beef; on those who 
should be so inclined to follow it and eat of 
the same 7 It is now war time, and would a 
person be considered patHotio and loyal if 
so extrayagant in robbing Uncle Sam of so 
Tsluable an ingredient in making gunpowder 
to kill this monstrous rebellion ? 

Very respectfully yours, 

A. H. Sbtmook. 

fiATiK Onx. Oct. 10, 1888. 

Axswx&.^Tour objections, friend Seymour, 
are well taken. As furnished to the printer, 
the recipe in question read "4 out^ee of salt- 
petre;" and bow in the world he made it 
quarts is a mystery, unless he was laboring 
under the inpression that the recipe was^o- 
jng south and might render important service 
in killing off the rebels. We, were absent 
when the last ^* form" was made up an^ only 
had an opportunity to glance at the proof, else 
so gross an error could not haye escaped our 
notice. A fortunate thing that the mistake 
was so palpable that no sane packer of beef 
could be in doubt that it was a blunder. 

We also agree with you that the traitors in 
arms deserye all the saltpetre that we are 
likely to give them. Saltpetre here, and brim- 
stone hereafter t 



BnsAn PfJDDivo.— Take one quart of sweet 
milk, three ounces of light wheat bread, (salt 
rising bread is best) ; soak the bread in the 
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milk until U 10 boA, then niMh it fine^ add two 
well-beaten eggs, & pinch of salt, a lump of 
butter abont the else of a hickory nnt, and a 
small tea onp of sugar. Season with nutmeg 
or a few slices of lemon; bake in a brisk 
oTcn oyer one hour: raisins may be added if 
desired. 



Keenamjr In Hemsakeapimf • 

In housekeeping a careless woman can al- 
ways make a muss and keep one, but there is 
no one article more calculated to make confti- 
sion, or wherein more waste is inyolyed in ica 
use than flour, beth before and alter being 
baked. Careless handling, sifting or spilling 
the flour, careless mixing, throwing away the 
bite of dough, instead of working them into 
the bread, cake or biscuit Most women put 
up Uieir pan or tray coTered with dough, and 
Uie rolling pin and kneeding board in like 
condition. Now, if you oyer calculate to f et 
that dough ofi", why not do it when you mix, 
while it IB soft? As you finish up your bread 
or biscuit, or cake loaf, yon can rub it off 
with your hand, or with a spoon, and work it 
all in, and put away your things clean, ready 
for another time. Do not plead the want of 
time, and that you "can't take the trouble,'' 
&c. Do it in the right time, and it is done. 
Ten to one when you want to mix again you 
will be in haste, and your time precious ; then 
you take a knife and dig your pan to pieces, 
and scrape your board, pin, &c., and run to 
the swill with it. 0, it's but a little; of 
course it is ! But all these littles eyery day 
or two, besides the loss of time, are wasteful, 
and if you had to earn these littles you would 
sooner find it out, I am thinking. And if in 
eyery department under your superyision you 
are thus regardless of the trifles, you are a 
poor economist, and far from a model house- 
keeper, whoeyer you are or whateyer you may 
think. 

And then the bits of bread that many throw 
away, and many of them made by careless 
cutting of the loaf^ haggling it off one-sided, 
&c. Cut true, smooth pieces, and do not throw 
away the odd bits that are left. These can 
alwaya be used in some way, if you can only 
" take the trouble." Extreme poyerty is al- 
most wholly unnecessarj in this country. 
Look where you choose around you, and nine 
times in ten the poor are shiftless, wasteful, 
extrayagani; and if a man works oyer so 
hard, a thriftless woman can and will waste 
all he can earn. 

A woman who "can't take the trouble" to 
use economically the material her husband 
gets to feed aud clothe his family, is anything 
but a blessing to herself or the world. — Cbr. 
N, Y, Timet. 



HuiTS ON Brbau Ma-kino. — Qood bread oan- 
not be made by merely mixing flour and wa- 
ter and yeast The mass must be kneed id so 



as to ba ■oie and bring eyery grain ef flonr 
in oeniaotwith its equiyaleni grain of water, 
and so as to diffuse the yeast nniformly 
throughooi ihe mass, or else the rtanliing gas 
will be liberated in axeess in one spot» and 
not at all in afuother. This is seen in badly 
kneeded loayes — ^in the holes they contain 
and in a orast that easily detaohas from the 
crumb, aa though it had been lilted up by in- 
ternal force. The air-cells in a well-kneeded 
loaf are fine and uniform throughout the 
mass and all will be formed at the same time. 
If the flour and yeast are decidedly good, and 
the kneeding decidedly bad, the bread will 
giye satisfaction. On the other hand, good 
kneeding, good moulding, and good baldng, 
will make a second or third rate quality of 
flour almost equal to the best 



DovoH-NuTs.— -Syerybody and his wife, and 
particularly his litUe folks, loye the good, old 
fashioned "dough-nuts," or " aut^eakes,*' or 
whateyer name you choose to eall them. But 
many persons are troubled with " weak diges- 
tion," (dyspepsia,) and the large amount of 
greese absorbed by the said dough-nuts does 
not always " set well," but produces a " rising 
in the stomach." When this is the ease try 
the following inyention : — ^The dough-nuts be- 
ing prepared as usual. Just before immersing 
them into hot fat, plump them into a well- 
beaten egg. This will giye them a thin coat- 
ing of albumen, which will keep out the greese 
effeotually. Furthermore, this coating retains 
the moisture, and keeps them in good condi- 
tion much longer. 

Daniel Wbbstbr on Cooking Potatos. — It 
would seem from the following extract from 
his published letters, that Bir. Webster was 
fond of good potatos, and knew how they 
should be cooked : 

" Dear Fletcher : — I send a quarter of lamb 
to roast <ki^d, if not too rainy, will come to 
dine with you. Tell Mr. Baker the hour. 

" Potatos. —Let these potatos be peeled 
early and thrown into a basin of cold water 
until time to cook them. Let them be boiled 
in a good deal of water. When done, pour 
off all the water, shake up the potatos a lit- 
tle, hang on the pot again, and then bring 
them to the table. I remember when we 
heard Hannah Curtis shaking her pot, we 
knew that dinner was oomming." 

Potatos in Haste. — A nice dish of potatos 
may be* made in fiye minutes if the water is 
boiling. Peel and cut some potatos in slices; 
pour on them boiling water enough to coyer 
them, and let them boil till tender; skim them 
out, add butter with flour; let it boil up once, 
add a little chopped parsley and pepper. 

STUiriNO. — ^Take lightj bread or craekers, 
chop them fine, put in a small piece of butter 
or a little cream, with sage, pepper and salt; 
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one egg and a imall quantity of flour ; moil- 
ten with milk. 



YOUTH'S CORNER. 




Ot l&o tUe Great. 

Here is a king. What do you think of him ? 
Very likely you may judge your father, your 
unole, or your brother to be better looking. 
Well, I think he looks pretty w^U for a king. 

For a king I Yes, that 's what I mean. 
Did you think all kings were handsome? That 
would be as great a mistake as to suppose 
they were all good. Kings are people who are 
born into, who are elected into, or who fight 
themselTes into the possession of thrones; 
they usually have great power and wealthy 
and use them to make the people fear them ; 
they are not often much loved. 

Otho had a wise father who raised his little 
son to be so good a boy that,, when he died, 
the people were quite willing to have him for 
their ruler. His father's name was Henry) 
and he was the first of the German kings by 
that name. Otho was the first of the Saxon 
German kings by this name. He became king 
on the death of his father, when he was twen- 
ty-four years old, and after many wars, in 
which he was very successful, and after he 
had worked hard to make the county s^trong 
and the people happy, when he was fifty years 
old, he was crowned Emperor, and called 
Otho the Great. This was nine hundred and I 
one years ago. You are many of you old I 



enough to count back and see just the year 
when this coronation took place, but you will 
be a good many years older than most of you 
now are before you will be able to judge 
whether he was as good as his people thought 
him great. 



A Tory pretty story furnished by Mrs. 
HoTT, and now in type, has necessarily been 
crowded oyer to next No. 



NEWS SUMMARY. 



INDUSTRIAL AFFAIRS. 



The State Agricultural Exhibitions of the 

past season, so far as we haye been able to 
glean from the reports of our own correspon- 
dent! and from our exchanges, haye hardly 
been up to the standard of the years before 
the war. It was* scarcely expected that they 
would be ; yet we hare heard of no absolute 
failures. 

IOWA 

seems not to have been quite so successful 
with her Fair this year as some of the other 
States. A report of it will be found in the 
first department of this number. 

ILLINOIS 

is reported by Mr. Powers. [See Miscellane- 
ous Department.] All things considered, this 
was certainly a success. Hon. John P. Rey- 
nolds, the able Secretary, writes us that the 
receipts were over $12,000. "^ 

During the progress of the Exhibition there 
was held an interesting meeting of the Wool 
growers of the State, at which the following 
resolutions, reported by Hon. John Wentworth, 
chairman of the committc, were unanimously 
adopted: 

Baolved, That the LegisUtnre of this SUt« be request- 
ed to provide, by early enactment«, greater protection 
against the depredations of dogs and woIvM by amply 
compeoBating from the county treasury for losses sus- 
tained from dogs, and by giTing liberal bounUes for the 
destruction of wolres. The Legislature can provide the 
means therefor by ta*fng or licensing dogs or otherwise. 

Besdlvtdt That, as long as the revenues of the canntry 
are derived so largely from duties upon imports, as they 
now are, the same discriminations that are now madr in 
levying those duties to protect the manuJiwturers nf wool, 
should be extended to the growers oi wool. If the argu- 
ment Is a good one that this country should patrom'fee its 
own manu&cturee, it Is equally good that the great sta 
pies of those manmfiactures should be raised in our own 
country. 

Buolvtd, That, while we acknowledge our obligation 
to the press of the country generally, we deprecate the 
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(DDVTfle of a few newsptper* which qnota Tmrn the N«w 
York Sconomttt aod other organaof wool specniaton 
and monopolists and thoa deoeire roany of thur too oon- 
flding readers into aelline their wool below rewnneratiTe 
ratea. No preaa oan l»e true to tbo eonntry that ta 4alse to 
ita agricnltaral Interests. 

RtMolved. That the wool'growers of the United States 
hsTs a common intereat, and should have a commun or- 
pmliatlon to discover, expose, and protect themselves 
from the various combinations of speculators aod monop- 
lists, who are not only continually decrying the price of 
wool, but are laboring to reduce the tariff upon the wool 
which we sell, whils they wish to ratio It upon th< otoths 
which we buy. 

AMotvetf , That we do now fbrm onrrfelviss Into an asso- 
ciation to be Known aa the *' Wool Growers Association 
ofthePtateof Illinois," and that we will <>lect aPresi- 
d»-Btand 8ocret«Ey,.who shall arg« the organiaatlvB of 
similar associations In every sUte in the Union, and shall 
correspond with the aao^a. 

A permanent associatiion was organlied, 
with A. B. McConnell for President, and Da- 
Tld A. Brown, of Springfield, fer Secretary. 

Of the MioneBota and Michigan Fairf we 
have seen no report yet. 

TBI OHIO fAIE 

was — financially, at least — a "big thing." 
Hear the QMo Farmer : 

<• Tho SUte Fair which closed last week was, all thinn 
oonsider^, one cf tho most successlbl fairs ever held 
under the auspices of the Board. In the >lrs( place, it 
was pecuniarily suoceasftil — the receipts were sufflciently 
large to enable the Board to relieve itself of all inaebted- 
neas — b**th of the amount carried over from laat year, 
aad that Incurred for th« oarrent fair. There are ftinda 
enough on hand to pay all the premiuma awarded, all the 
current expensea, and to leave a surplus of several tho^- 
sann dollars to commence another year. 

In the teoond place, it waaa success so &r as attendance 
waa concerned. It wai visited not only by upwards of 
sixty thousand residents of Ohio, but was largely visited 
from adjoining Siates and Oacada." 

In seTeral of the departments there were 

deficiencies, but these were aooonnted for 

by reference to clroamstanoes over which the 

Society had no control. Ohio knows how to 

do great things, and not nnftreqaeotly does 

them. 

MEW YORK STATB EAI&. 

According to the Oenetee Farmer the 28d 
Annual Fair *' was a decided success." 

Stock Department not so full as on some 
preyious occasions, owing to the fact that 
some of the best breeders had nearly sold 
themselTCs out, and had not fine animals to 
bring ! [Good thing for the West, which has 
been a large buyer.] 

" Among the cattle, the Shorthorns, as usu-. 
al, were the most numerous." 

Sheep show not large but good ; the Sile- 
sian breed taking the lead. 

"The show of swine was confined almost 
exolusiTely to the large breeds." 



Show of Cashmere gpats and pomltry Tery 
fine; dairy products good. 

"The striking feature of the exhibition 
was the excellent show of agrioultural impU- 
ments and machinery." 

Attendance and receipts Tory large. 

THS INTBBKJiTIOirAL WEEAT SHOW, 

at Rochester, was not so large as was antici- 
pated. 

First prise ((150,00) for best 20 bushels of 
white winter wheat, diTided between J. W. 
Henderson, of C. W., and £. S. Haywftrd, of 
New York. 

Second prise ($75,00) toR. Embury, of New 
York. 

Second prise of $50 for best 20 bushels red 
winter wheat, to E. A. Hebard, of New York. 

First priie of $40 for best 2 bushels of red 
winter wheat, to E. A. Hebard; the seoond of 
$20, to H. Jerrels, of New York. 

PXNMSTLTAlflA FAIB 

The eorrespondont of the New Terk flfWfrisM 
rotes himself disgusted with the prominence 
given at this Exhibition to the horse racing, 
which, eren tb a horseman, must have been 
Tery unsatisfactory, on account of the medi- 
ocre quality of the animals put upon the 
course, and yet Which took away the atten- 
tion from the other branches of the Exhibi- 
tion, many of which were very creditable to 
the Old Keystone State. 

TBI COUKTT ffAIRS 

of our own State wer^ some of them quite 
successful; others were just about failures 
if compared with what they might and shovld 
haTO; been. A brief atcount of such as the 
Editor attended will be fourd under Editorial 
Miscellany. 



The Markets hare been doing the farmers 
better justice of late. Present prices quite 
respectable, although considerably below the 
true mark if compared with the outrageous 
prices of e^ery sort of thing he is compelled 
to buy. 

Wheat still fluctuates. At Milwaukee, Oct. S8, Mo. 1, 
Spring, «1,06(^1,07 : No. 2, at 8l,03@l,0«. Oats: in atore^ 
Go cts. Oern, delivered, ^6. Barley steady : $1,20 for 
best. Rye, in store, 86@90. Small quantities sf wool 
nave been sold at 60(^e2. Varmers generally holdlhg on. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 



Military achieyements few and nnimpor- 
ta&t daring the past month. Meade and Lee 
hare been playing "hide and seek" in the 
neighborhood of Manassas. 

den. Rosecrans has been^ reUeve^ of the 
eommand of the army of the Cumberland on 
the ground of a Tiolation of direct orders 
from the Goyemment, and of absence ftrem the 
field of Chicamauga during the progress of 
that disastrous battle^ and Gen. Thomas, who 
80 gallantly led one wing of the army and 
sayed the whole from utter route and ruin, 
has been plaeed in command of his army. 

The President has issued the following 
prooUmation, calling for 80(^000 men to fill 
the places of the soldiers whose time will ex- 
pire next year: 

APE0Cl.AMATIOir. 

Whmtmt, The term of Mrrloo of a part of the TolnntMr 
foroM of the United States will expire during the coming 
jemt ; and whenM, in addition to ttao men raieed hj tho 
praaent draft, it ia deemed expedient to call ont three 
Bvndretf thonaand Tolnnteera to Mire Ibr flireo yeara or 
dariog the var, not howerer exceeding three yrara ; 

Now, therefore, I, Abraham Unooln, President of the 
United States and 0emmaoder4n-Ghlef of the Army and 
Nary thereof, and of the militia of the seToral States 
wbou called into » ctnal serrlce, do issne this my procl»> 
mation, calling npon the OoTernors of the diiferent Ftates 
to raiaa and hare enlisted into the United States serrioe, 
for tho varions companies and regiments in the field from 
tbflir respectiTs States, their qnotaa of three hundred 
thonaand men: 

I do ibrther proclaim that all iK>1nnteers thns oalled 
•nt and duly enlisted shall recelTe adrance pay, premium, 
and bounty, as heretofbre communicated to the Oorer- 
nora of States by the War Department, through the 
ProTosNMarshal-Generars olBce« by special letter. 

I farther proclaim that all Tolunteers reoeired under 
thia call, as well as all others not heretofore credited, 
shall be duly credited on and deducted firom the quotas 
aatabliahed for the draft. 

I farther proclaim that if any State shall Ikil to^ralae 
the quota assigned to it by the War Department under 
thia call, then a draft for the deficiency in said quota 
akall bo made on' said State, or on the districU of said 
State, for their due proportion of said quota; and the 
said draft shall commenoe on the fifth day of January, 
1864. 

And I ftirthflr proclaim that nothing in this proclamar 
tion hhall interfere with exlating orders, or thoae which 
may be issued, for the present draft in the States where 
it la now in progress or where it has not yet eommeiced. 

The quotas of the States acd Districts will be assigned 
bytheWrr Department, through the ProTost-Marshal- 
Qeneral'a ofllce, due regard being bad for the men hereto- 
fore furnished whether by volnntedring or drafting, end 
the recruiting will be conducted iu accordance with such 
Inetructioas as hare been or may be iasued by that De- 
' partvent. 

In laanlug this Procliimation, 1 address myself not only 
to the GoTeroors of the cereral Spates, but also to the 
good and loyal people thereof, iuToking them to lend 
their willtngi cheerful and effectiTO aid to the measures 
thna adopted, with a riew to re enforce our Tiotorious 
armiee now in the field, and bring our needftil military 
operations to a prosperous end, thus closing forerer the 
^nntains of sedition and clril war. 

In witness whereof, I hare hereunto set my hand and 
caneed the seal of the United States to be afflxed. 



Done at the City of Wahlaftoii thia sefsiiSHOth day 

of Octeber, in the year of our Iiord one thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-three, and of the Independenoe of the 
United States the elgfaty-eic^th, 

ABmAKAMURCOLir. 

B/ the President: 

WouAK H. BiWAU, Secretary of State. 



PoliHoal^-The eleotions in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and Iowa, all of which were held Octo- 
ber 18, resulted in large Union majorities; 
Iowa, and PennsyWania, about 16,000 each, 
and Ohio oyer 6^000 majority. By the laws 
of Ohio the soldiers in the army are allowed 
to Tote and at the present rate of retams 
Brough's majority oyer Yallandigham will 
probably be about one hundred thousand. 

Keyada, Nebraska, and Colorado territoriw 
haye also given large Union majoritiei. 



FOBEIQN MATTSBa 



News of Tast importance l^m, EngUa^ 
Bussia, Aistria and other nations. 

EnglaiKt has been menaced by an earll^ 
qiaake. The shock took place 22 minutes pact 
8, ▲. H., October 6th, and was iuiilcicnt to 
break windows in many places, set the dogs 
a^howling, and terribly scare the whole brood 
of wicked sympathisers |with the floutherii 
Bebellion 

The foreign policy of Bngland is becoming 
more liberal and just towards this country. 

Barl Bussel, Secretary of State for Foreign 

Affairs, recently made a speech, in which he 

discussed the sutjeot of non-interyention in a 

most candid and honorable spirit, well caleu* 

lated to promote the interests of peace. He . 

says, in concluding his abla speech: 

*«Such is the spiritin which I am prepared to act. SveiT- 
thing that the law of nations requires, oTerything that 
our law, that the Foreign Snliatment Act requires, I am 
prepared to do, and even, if it should be proved to be nec- 
essary ior the preserratlon of our neatrality, that the 
sanction of Parliament should be asked to ftirther meea- 
ures. In short, to sum up, Her Mijesty's goTemment 
are prepared to do everything that the duty of neutrality 
requires— everything that is Just to a firiendly nation, 
taking as a principle that we should do to others sa we 
should wish to be done to ourselrea. But thia we will 
not do— we will not adopt any measure thut we think to 
be wrong. We will not yield a Jot of British law or 
British right in consequence of the menaoea of any tu> 
eign power." 

Bey. Henry Ward Beecher, preyious to set- 
ting sail fbr America, made a ftw speeches to 
immense English and Scotch audiences, wllk 
good effect. 

Mason, the << ConMerate " Minister, has 
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l«ft BngkAd iB difgiitti uid gOBO to Pftrit. 

RuMtof Uumgh tiill holding on to Poland, 
hMy noTortheloM^ taken one more long stride 
towards a oonstituUonal goTemment^ irhieh 
alone seems wanting to insure to her a fntore 
of nmiTalled greatness among the nations of 
the old world. This new gronnd of hope is 
fonnd in the recent speech of the Emperor 
Alexanderi on occasion of opening the IMet of 
Finland, at Helsingfors, Sept 19, in which he 
intimates an intention to summon occasional 
meetings of the Diet, and to put that body on 
a sort of initiatiye constitutional footing. 
His speech ended with the following significant 
words, which have been interpreted to mean 
that ho intends to place other parts or all of 
his dominions on a similar footing: "It be- 
longs to you, representatiyes of the grand- 
dii^y, to proTo hy the dlgnitj, moderation 
and calmness of your discussions, that in the 
hands of a wise people^ and one who are de- 
termined to labor in eonoert with their sots- 
reign, and in a practical spirit, for the devel- 
opment of their prosperity, Ubend kuHiiUUmtf 
far from hmng s danger^ become a ffuarmttjf •f 
\ ^dtr md qf pratpeH^f, I declare the present 
Diet opened." 

Auttrft is considerably exctted on the ques- 
tion of the acceptance by the Archduke Max- 
imilian, of the crown of Mexico, so generously 
offBred by Louis Napoleon. His possible 
Majesty receiTCd the Mexican deputation on 
the Sd ult. at Vienna, and graciously express- 
ed his willingness to sacrifice his chances for 
the crown of Austria and rule oyer the Mex- 
ican republicans, if they (the Mexoan people) 
are unanimous in their wishes and the Great 
Powers of Europe will make him secure I 

The Polish Strugglo still goes on, and Eng- 
land and Austria haye both declared their 
determination not to interfere. France, all 
the irtiile anxious to unite those two powers 
with her, feels deeply insulted by the recent 
haughty and defiant answer of Prince Gorts- 
ehalk, the Russian Prime Minister, to the 
remonstrance of the three Powers. 

Hm DanMi Government has commenced 
preparations for its probable struggle with 



Germany, and issood an order that the regi- 
mental lists shall be filled up to war strength 
by the 1st of October. 

The Ionian Islands, for many years depen- 
dencies of England, are allowed to join the 
the Kingdom of Greece. 

The Rebellion in St. Domingo still rages, 
but the accounts which reach this country 
are Tory indistiot and confused. One story 
is that the Spaniards haye already lost oyer 
2,000 in killed and wounded, and that fh»m 
20,000 to 80,000 rebels are in the field. 

The Condition of Mexico is truly deplora- 
ble. Bands of remorseless guerillas infest 
eyery pari of the country, and are plunder- 
ing and murdering friends and foes of the 
Republic without distinction. Jaures is pow- 
erless to restore order. Poris blockaded. 



EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 



t^ TBe BAItor of ikta 4o«raal will spend 
a portion of his time the oomihg winter in 
deliyering free public lectures on Industry, in 
such localities as he has not yisited hitherto. 
He has also in preparation seyeral lectures 
on themes of general and national interest, 
for the deliyery of which he is ready to make 
arrangements with such lecture associations 
as may choose to communicate with him. 
The following are titles of three of the lectures 
of the class last mentioned : 

"Napoleon in Mexeco.*' 

<< England." 

" Our Heroes." 

The Farmer for 1864 will be richer in mat- 
ter and in eyery respect more yaluable than 
any yolume hitherio published. 

The practical departments will haye tho 
added help of seyeral able writers who here- 
tofore either haye not contributed at all, or 
but seldom ; while the interest of the general 
reader will be yery much increased by a 
monthly budget of highly plesaing and in- 
structiye cerrespondence from some of the 
most interesting poriions of the Old and New 
World. 

We are not ashamed of the past, but pro- 
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p(m'e to do sUU' better by oar sabBoriben in 
the fature. 

Standing on a platform like this, and fulfill- 
ing all our pledges, in spite of all the sacri- 
fioes we haTe made in these trying times of 
high prices of material, we feel that we are 
entitled to the hearty co-operation of all who 
are friends of the important objects it aims 
to promote, and we believe we shall haye it. 

Only this one word more. Now is the«time 
when outside publications have their agents 
at work eyery where, and hence now is the 
time for the working friends of the.FAKMEB 
to do what they can for the upbuilding of 

THER OWN HOME AO&XCCLTUBAL JOURNAL. 



Editorial Notes of European Travel.^ 

Down the Rhine to Cologne, June 4.-^Who has 
not longed for a midsummer voyage on this 
glorious river ? Who that has read the pas- 
toral poetry and the rich legendary literature 
of classic Qermany, has not often dreamed of 
Us full-flowing, tide, meandering its way 
through castle-crowned hills and vine clad 
slopes to the Netherlands and thence to the 
sea ? — of the warring strifes of feudal times 
— of the floral and autumnal festivities of 
later days ? No matter who has noi^ I have ; 
and here is the realization 1 Not the feudal 
strifes, nor yet the autumnal festive scenes: 
the one are long past; the other are only now 
in preparation. Bat here is the Rhine l^the 
same that vexed the Roman generals many 
long oenturies ago, and has since been the 
witness of some of the greatest events of his- 
tory. Born of Alpine snows, but hence flow- 
ing through gardens, and vineyards, and 
Elyeian fields. 

I have embarked, and am comfortably seat- 
ed on the covered deok of the Jittle steamer 
that is to bear me to Cologne. Mayence and 
Caeel recede, and oountless villages approach 
and are passed in sueoession. The river is 
broad from here to Bingen — in many places 
2,000 feet wide— and its course is swift. Beau- 
tiful little islands are sprinkled along like 
tiny emerals in a necklace of pearls ; some of 



Uiem set oif with handeeme bateaux, and 
others rocky and but little changed from na- 
ture. Bold blnffs rising, now and ihen into 
the dignity of mountains whose lofty ftnmnits 
seem ambitious of a place in the elouds, ehnt 
in the swelling stream. Old castles in roine, 
ftrora the highest points on those bights look 
down from the dark past of ten oentturies ago. 
Here and there a cleft in the interrupted 
range allows the) favor of a glimpse of what 
lies beyond and within. Terraced vineyards, 
such as, for steepness, difficulty of m*kiBg 
and the quality of the prodnot, are found no- 
where else in the world, astonish and delight 
all the voyagers. And the villages, little and 
large, are dotted in upon the slopes, at the 
mouths of smaller 'tributary streams and along 
the narrow beach, as though all Germany had 
made its abode on the borders of the favorite 
river. 

An excitement among the passengers for- 
ward. No wonder ; for just ahead, on our 
left, is the beautiful,, oft-sung ^^ Bingen on the 
Rhine !" Behind the town is a chain of moun- 
tains covered with wood, and beneath them 
is the Btngm-lacK Ruined castlee hang, as if 
by some supernatural foroe^ defiant of gravi- 
tation, upon the rooky brow of the mountains; 
towards which the fiver rushes with [a wild 
impetuosity, as though it would fain wash out 
the feudal wrongs they represent. 

Off again, and mote to the northwsnrd, for the 
blaok mountains now on our left, and reced- 
ing, are sullen in their grandeur and wonld 
not be washed out of existence even by the 
lordly Rhine. More mountains, islands; vine- 
yards and villages, with no possibility of 
tiring of the glorious panorama, and we are 
greeted in the distance by the lofty and for- 
midable citadel of EkrenhrieUtein, the strongest 
fortification in Qemany. A nearer approach 
affords us a fine view of the old town at the 
foot of the towering blufT on which the citadel 
is built, together with the famous old Roman 
oity across the river, and with which it is 
oonneeted by a bridge of boats. It Is here 
that the Moselle empties Into the Rhine, and 
since Coblens is at once the strongetl and the 
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mQ8i aiirftotiTe town on m j way to Cologne. 
I will ftop for ftn hour or two, at loast. 

Thirty-ilz miles sinoe we embarked at 
liayenoe, and it is just a little past noon~«l- 
auwt 12 miles an honr, inolading numberless 
•tope. Prettj well. 

My two hoars are up, and another boat is 
already at the wharf to take me on. HaTe 
seen all the pnblio squares, and the principal 
public buildings, and sundry quaint old 
ehurehes, — ^haTo crossed the beantifbl Moselle 
by the long bridge ; haye orosed the Rhine on 
the bridge of iMats, 486 paces in length, and 
•lambered up the heights of Ehrenbrienstein, 
and am again steaming down the riyer. Does 
it take a Yankee all day to see all there is of 
general interest in two of three «mall towns, 
prCTided they lie dose together? Not quite, 
if he is alone, is systematic and knows before- 
hand where to go. 

Am well pleased with my d&shing risit to 
the city of Coblenx, — most pleased with that 
to the cloud-capt citadel, the checkered his- 
tory of which is tall of romantic interest.—^ 
The fortifications there are armed with 40u 
eannon and oost oTcr $6,000,000. But the 
Tiew from the summit, that was glorious. — 
The iCTeral chains of mountains— the yalley 
of the Rhine, and the Rhine itself with its 
islands — ^the naTigable MoseUe with its char- 
ming scenery — the city within the angle 
formed by their confluence — ^the Chartreuse 
on the Tine-clad heights beyond, and the more 
than thirty towns and ▼iUages in the plane 
below I Few places in the world afford such a 
Tiew. 

The channel of the riyer widens here, but is 
soon shut in again by mountains. Neuwied 
and Andernach are announced— old Roman 
towns on opposite sides of the riyer. The 
latter still presents some interesting ruins of 
Roman gates and palaces. At length we 
reach Unkelt beyond which the Rhine forms 
another broad basin with delightful land- 
scapes on either side. A multitude of little 
Tillages are seen scattered OTor the plain, the 
hills ara clothed with Tineyards, and in the 
distanoethefanu>us SUbmgtbiiy (Seyen Moun- 
tains) greet the eye ; their majestic summits 



seeming to rise aboye the clouds. The highest 
is, neTertheloss, but a pigmy compared with 
the Alpine mountains left behind. They haTO 
queer significant names, such as Vreeht^fiU 
(Dragon's Rock) and Wolkenhurff, (Castle of 
Clouds,) and on most of them are seen the 
ruins of old Castles, said to hayv been bnilt 
in 868^ by the Emperor Valentian. 

Bonn 1^-another large town of Roman ori- 
gin — famous for many remarkable eyenta; 
famous also for its great Uniyersity, and aa 
being the birth place of the immortal Beetho- 
yen, one of the world's greatest musical mas- 
ters. Here likewise I stop for an hour; yiew- 
ing the ancient wonders, the Uniyersity, the 
splendid gardens, and taking my bread and 
beer i^ the Rhinfffoate^ just epposite the house 
wh%re Beethoyen was born — a plain two-story 
dwelling with stucco finish outside, not look- 
ing a bit as though it had giyen so great a 
genius to the world. But, then, is this net 
the history of nearly all the remarkable men 
who haye oyer liyed? Genius is oftenest 
bom in obscurity. It is thus that nature to- 
news her intellectual forces. 

At last my feet tread the streets of Cologne. 
And here I may look backward, for I haye al- 
ready seen the best portion of this, the king 
of West European riyers. Taking its source 
in the grand old Alps— strengthened in its 
progress by ihe gathered waters of Swltier- 
land— embracing the icy flow ftrom 870 gla- 
ciers and 860 smaller riyers — now flowing 
slowly and wide through the broad yalley of 
the upper Black Forest and encircling its 
thousands of little islands— now again nar- 
rowed down to a deep and strong current 
dashing its way through the roeky ramparts 
of Bingen and Andernach and bearing its 
majestio way through dark defiles in the His- 
toric mountains of Rhenish Prussia — and 
hence more quietly, as if with assured great- 
ness, through the rich garden lands of Hol- 
land to the Northern Sea — ^it is truly a glo- 
rious riyer, eyen to a natiye American, bom 
in the yalley of the Ohio and finally settled 
on the banks of the great Father of Waters. 
No wonder eyery German heart is proud of 
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the inoomparftble. Rlun«. The Yankee mnet 
make a thousand yean more of history be- 
fore his' noble Hudson will outriyal it. 



A look pt some of the County Fairs.— Usu- 
ally it happens that the Fairs to whioh we 
haTO special inyitations, are so jumbled to- 
gether in time, that it requires a good deal of 
engineering to get around to them all > and 
OTon this year we were compelled to forego 
the pleasure of attending two others because 
they fell on the same days with our engage- 
ment to address the Society of Green Lake. 
Happily, howeyer, the three Fairs which we 
did find it possible to attend oame in regular 
order in the middle of three suooessive weeks. 

THB OBEBll LAKX CO. FAIB, 

At Berlin, was held on the 28d and 24th. 
Left Madison at noon of 28d, and after a com- 
pelled rest of about 6 hours at Burnett Sta- 
tion (Berlin Junction) got into the goodly 
town of B. about 9 o'clock. An officer of the 
Society at the Depot, cleverly awaiting our 
arriyal, and a warm welcome at the pleasant 
and hospitable home of our esteemed friend, 
ex-Senator KimbalL 

Found the people of town and county pret- 
ty generally alive next morning, and the 
plessant Fair Grounds all astir at an early 
hour. 

The show of Horses, Cattle and Sheep, was 
fair, while swine and poultry of the county 
were mostly not there. 

The display of fruit was really splendid- 
apples, pears, plums, grapes, ay, t^nd peaehs$ / 
Messrs. Henry Floyd and V. C. Mason, of 
Waushara Co., (just over the line) espeeially 
made a magnificent show of some of the finest 
fruits of these several sorts, that we have seen' 
in many years. Are there no other places 
in Wisconsin whero the luscious peach may 
be made to grow ? To these gentlemen, to Mr 
P. Newbert and others, and espeeitUy to Mrs. 
Judge Wheeler, of Berlin, who made a beauti- 
ful exhibition of. apples, pears, plums and 
grapes of very superior quality, and from 
whom we had the honor, at the oloee of our 
address, to receive a nioe basket-fall of the 



choicest of them all, we feel ourself largely 
indebted for courtesies which, at the time, 
were very agreeable to the taste, and are 
since remembered with much pleasure on 
account of the good will they betokened. 

Articles of domestic mannfacture, chiefly 
from the country, and of good quality^ were 
not so numerous as they should have been, 
and the mechanics and manufacturers of Ber- 
lin were scarcely represented at all. 

In the department of fine arts, we found 
some of the finest photograps we have seeu 
made i^ the State (they were executed by Mr. 
Jas. Tripp, of Berlin) and several other arti- 
cles worthy of mention. 

The trotting, and the horsemanship of the 
ladies were attractive features of the Fair. 

The officers of the society are live men, and 
deserve much credit for their enterprise. 

THB SAUX COUNTT PAIB 

Occurred on the 80th September and 1st of 
Oct — days of rough, bad weather ; first, hor- 
rible dust and then rain. Nevertheless the 
Fair was in many respects a very good one, 
and the people turned out in large numbers 
to see it. The best men of she county were 
concerned in the exhibition, and few but the 
laggards and drones staid at home. 

The show of stock was less than it ought 
to have been, and but for the Durhams, enter- 
ed by our patriotic friend and whilom asso- 
ciate. Major C. H. Williams, would have been, 
in the cattle department, quite meagre. Hors- 
es and jacks of good quality were there, but 
few in number. 

The Fruit Department was well filled with 
fine specimens; Messrs. Tuttle, Clark and 
several others doing themselves and county 
great credit. 

In the (Mechanical Department there was a 
pretty fair collection of plows, harrows, drills, 
washing and wringing machines, &c., &c.-— 
prominent among them a very superior kind 
of fanning mill manufactured by ex-Senator 
Curtis, the inventor, of Delton. The peou- 
liarity of this mill oonsisU in it having a 
contrivance, by means of which, at the will of 
the operator, either of two different motions 
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m%j be had, according to the kind or condi- 
tion of the grain to be cleaned. The Senator 
was there himself operating and explaining 
the pecaliaHties of the mill. 

The Hall of Domestic Manufactures, dair^r 
and other products was filled with many 
things of interest. 

The rain camo on just in time to sprinkle 
the fair equestrians and to test the courtesy and 
spirit of the large crowd of intelligent people 
who politely listened— some under umbrellaSj 
and some in the storm — to what we had to 
say on the subject of " Some of the Political 
Relations of Labor." 

We like the enterprise of the managers of 
the Sauk Go. Society, and regret that circnm- 
Btances this year conspired to deny them 
that large success to which their efforts so 
justly entitled them. 

On our return, Tia Sauk City and Maso 
Manie, we were conyeyed over the romantic 
blnffs which environ DcviVs Lake by Mr. Wm. 
Johnson, one of the first settlers of Sauk Co., 
to his fine large farm on the border of that 
handsome and fertile tract of farming lands 
known as Sank Prairie. We had neTor seen 
this beautiful prairie before in the day time, 
and felt onraelf well repaid for the rather oold 
ride in the rain which afforded us this oppor- 
tunity. In the morning at 6 o'clock, Mr. J, 
took ns in his oarriage and drove us five miles 
to the vineyard of Mr. Peter Kehl on the left 
bank of the Wisconsin, wliere we enjoyed the 
pleasure of seeing this pioneer in Wisoonsin 
grajse husbandry for the first timo, and of 
eating of his ezoellent grapes on the bold and 
prsdpitous bluff where they grow in profn- 
sion. 

Mr. K.'s vineyard at present comprises 
about 18 acres, and is constantly being ex- 
tended. He has hitherto relied almost entire- 
ly upon the Isabella and Catawba, but is now 
going largely into the Delawares. Makes 
800 to 400 barrels of wine per annom and 
sells thousands of pounds of grapes y the for- 
mer at 91 50@$2 60 per gal., the grapes at 
10 to 12 ots. per lb. 



TBX JErrSRSON CO. FAIR. 

Was held at Lake Mills on the 7th and 8th 
ult We went over '< by land,'' taking Mrs. 
H. and othef friends with us. A pleasant 
drive through a country to us entirely new. 
Delightfally entertained at the elegant and 
city-like farm home of our friend M. R. 
Clapp, Esq., President of the Society. Mr. C. 
resides about three miles from Lake Mills, 
and in the midst of a fine farming district. 
His farm of 200 acres is one of the handsom- 
est we have seen, is provided with excellent 
buildings, and so abounds with the real com- 
forts of country living that we shall be tempt- 
ed to pass that way again. 

The Fair showed the effects of an unwise 
difference among the people of the county as 
to where it ought to be located. Thinking of 
how long this county had been improved — 
of its many excellent farms — of its numerous 
cities and Tillages, including Ft. Atkinson, 
Jefferson, and Watertown, places of consider- 
able magnitude — and thinking, too, of the 
many able and enterprising citizens of town 
and county, of whom we have long entertain- 
ed a high opinion, we were prepared to see a 
grand^exhibition, and a magnificent turn out 
of the people. Indeed we were so fully im- 
pressed, with what we knew it ought to and 
probably would be, that we took a little pains 
in thinking up an appropriate speech for the 
occasion.. To those were there it is needless 
to say, we were disappointed. Beautiful 
grounds — though merely enclosed by a poor 
rail fence and relieved by a small bam in the 
centre — were there, and there floated the good 
old flag of the Union ! but the long line of 
pens of grunting swine and bleating sheep, 
the herds of lowing kine, the magnificent 
show of horses, of manufactured. articles, the 
always attractive products of the handiworic 
and industry of woman, and the piles on piles 
of luscious fruits which so abound in the 
immediate ricinity were not there. 

A fine herd of Devons and pens of Merinoes, 
exhibited by Mr. Richmond of Walworth Go.; 
two or three pens of Merinoes which Mr. 
Jones, of Dane, happened to have there on his 
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way from Vermoot; a few trotting horses 
Arom Jefferson, Dane and Book, a few nice 
grapes, shown bj Mr. Atwood; 80 yarieties 
of apples by Mr. lyeraon, of Lake Mills; some 
fine two years' old apple trees, by J. C. Plozn, 
of Madison; 14 varieiies of pears, by Jas* 
Barr, of Jefferson; a half-dozen big pumpkins, 
turnips and beats; a few pairs of stooklngs and 
a^ oonpble of patch quilts; together with a 
fair eoHection of farming implements, made 
up 'pretty much the entire display. 

The worthy President and other officers had 
labored to make the fair a success, but '^ no- 
body helped and nobody oared/' 

Under these circumstances it is needless to 
say that we felt a little provoked at the sleepy 
heads at home, and that, instead of making 
the regular speech we had intended, we took 
off eur coat and gave them an off-hand blow* 
ing up. If therein we did wrong we would 
be pretty likely to do wrong again under 
similar circumstances. Jefferson is among 
our best counties, and her citizens ought to be 
ashamed of their lukewarmness in an enter- 
prise which is demonstrably capable of doing 
80 much for the progress of her industrial in- 
terests. 



Distribution of the Strawberry; or how 
some of our friends have *< killed two birds 
with one stone " — In distributing the Wiscon* 
sin Seedling Strawberries, they were in some 
instances sent by express to a single party, 
with the request to diyide with the persons 
whose names were on the accompanying list. 
In most cases this method worked to the satis- 
faction of all parties concerned. But in one 
or twp instaauses the recipient misapprehended 
oar intentions and planted the whole lot in 
his own garden! thus disappointing neigh- 
bors, and bringing upon our heads undeserred 
ourses. All persons entitled to the Straw- 
berries, who have, in this or any other way, 
failed to get them thU fall, shall be faithfully 
served in the spring. 



A New Feed Rack, patented by a Mr. Strluye, 
was shown m, in model, at the Jefferson 



County Pair, by B. M. Aspinwall, of Parm- 
ington. General Agent for Wisconsin, Iowa 
and Minnesota. It appeared' to us a capital 
eontriTance, and we hare secured electro- 
types for its illustration in the^nett numW. 



A New Style of Cultivator was likewise at 
Jefferson County Pair, so constructed as that 
the narrow shovels constantly tremble with 
sufficient force to shake off the most tenacious 
soil. It ripped up the turf finely on the Pair 
ground %here we saw it operate, and is otI- 
dently capable of doing good work anywhere. 
A Mr. Prancisco is the inventor. 



Our SpeolaF Ackhowledgments are due to 
Mrs. P. M. Putnam, of Neosho, for a basket of 
luscious peaches, grown in her oif n garden ; 

To Mrs, Judge Wheeler, of Berlin, for a bas- 
ket of splendid pears, grapes, plums and ap- 
ples cultivated by her own direction ; 

To Mrs. T. D. Plumb, of Madison, for deli- 
cious Doyenne Pears ; 

To Col. G. F. Eastings, Madison, for clusters 
of superior Catawbas ; 

To J. C. Plumb, of Lake Side Nurseries, 
Madison, for fine specimens of apples; and 

To Mr. Atwood, jof Lake Mills, for sev- 

eral pounds of Conoord and IsabeUa'grapes. 



The Singer Sewing Machine has long been 
popular with manufactnrers, and for some 
kinds of heavy work has perhaps ranked be« 
fore all others. But the inventor not satisr 
fied with their enviable rank, has devoted 
himself to the obnstruction of a Fcanify Ma- 
chine which 18 claimed to have capacity for a 
greater variety of work and to possess more 
usefbl appliances for homing, binding, felling, 
tucking, githering, ganging, braidittg, em- 
broidery, cording, &o., &c. 

Parties interested can obtain further UkUn^ 
mation by eending Ibr a pamphlet giving a 
fttU account of the machine, to the Singer 
Manufacturing Company, 458, Broadway K. 
Y., or by calling at the office ol. either the 
Milwankee Agent, No. 17, Newhall Honee, or 
of William Booth, Agent in Madison. 
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Prizes for Old Subscribers.— Some of oar 

long-tried friends haTO been afraid thej were 
to be left out in tbe oold. . Not so, brethren, 
It's a prety tough ease to have to pay a bonus 
to induce a man to read a good paper, itself 
worth four times — and actually costing yery 
nearly — as much as we ask for it, that's a 
sure case ; but then the press of the country 
has Tory foolishly got the reading public into 
the habit of being paid for doing their duty 
to themselves, and we are bound not only not 
to be outdone, but ourselves to outdo all oth- 
ers. It now remains to be seen whether pluck 
and generosity will be rewarded by a corres- 
ponding influx of subscriptions. 

NwrJy every paper and magasine, whose 
publishers are giving prises has, itself, been 
raised in price. The WisooNsm Fakmu 
stands unchanged, except that it has steadily 
improved. 

Old subscribers are referred to first para- 
graph under head, " For Single Subscriptions/ 
in advertisement, on cover. 



IMany Friends Write Us that they have gen- 
erously planned to do a big ihiriff for the Fabmbr 
on election day. A good idea friends; we 
heartily thank you. 



South Down Buok for Sale.— A Queer IWis- 
take. — By some interference of the devil or 
somebody else, an advertisement of a 'fine 
South Down Buck, ordered published by Sam- 
uel Charlesworth, of Omro, appeared in the 
October number over the name and address 
of James Davis, of Waukesha. Parties inter- 
ested will take notice. 



NOTICES OP NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 



iMterastlsir to tli« Iiaclt«s.--Oa tlM weond 

pagtt of ootvr, oar lady ntiAvn will find mi wiTertitment 
of Millinery Goods, fbr mIo, ta groM ot at retell, bj •. T. 
Whttlov. 

Mr. and Mr«. Wlnslow hvn beaa Ibr mauf jmn ia 
thU bnndi of biulQMs, and 1mv« lately eateUlahml Um» 
■elTet in Madlaon al tho argent folldtetloa of Mendi 
who hiiTe had pereonal knowledge of Iheir popnlarltj la 
their former place of raldonoe la tha BaM. There nerer 
faia haaa io terge aad flaa a etock of cooda of thia claia ia 
Saaa Go. hefora^ and Udlea who know whartof thay at- 



firm, tell at that their gooda are also of very aaperior 
qnality, and at least ten to twenty per cent lower priced 
than even at Milwaukee. 

Tua Vnlwarsai Clotlkas Wrivffar ia noticed 
elaewhere. See Mechanical Department. 

BMort Roma of mperior quality for nle by M^f . 
a H. WUliania, of Baraboo, one of the beet braaden In 
the State. 

jr. 0« HaKlnteajTy Attorn^ and War dalm Agent. 
From a pcxaoaal aaqnaiatenoe with Mr. McKinnay^ baai* 
neaa capacity and integrity, «• heartily reeomraend hlaa 
to cor patroni. 

See adTertisement of Fiarm for aale by Mrs. A.J. Ma0ad>> 
den, of Dane Co. 



MclL£NN£Yn 



ATTORNEY AT LAW, 



S^ 



77 Dearborn Strut, 
Chicago^ : : ; : lUinoU* 

PKGIAL attention giren the collection of aoldlcf'a 
claims for 

BOUNTY, BAOK PAT, PENSIONS, Ac, 

My former connection with the army enablea me to 
prosecBto olaima tiiufef«ton(KfiyIy and with promptneas. 

Fall instructiona and approved blanks famished to 
those who wish to act as ageate, through me or otherwiae, 
on reasonable terms. All letters asking for information, 
containing return stamp, will receire immediate atten- 
tion. AU klndf or Gollaotlona aUeaad t^ 



Ml 



Faim for Bent 

B8. A. J. McFADDBN, of the town of Montrose, 

Dane Co., Wia,, beiug about 18 miles from Madison, 

3^ mllee from Belleville, and about 7 miles from neareat 
station on B. A M. Ball way, has a ikrm of about IfiO acres 
of Ploagh land meadow, wiileh she wishes to rent for a 
term of 5 yeara. Said (arm has 90 aorea of new gronadon 
ite. An orchard which this year bore aboat 860 bushels 
of apples, 7^ acrea of winter wheat, and a good chance for 
wild pasture, and a large spring rising on and running 
tbroagh the place, fram which the form haa the name 
of th e ** Grand Spring Farm.'' There are tools and team 
with it, but unless it is an ol^ect, she would not like to 
rent them witlf the place. 



Address 



GBORGE McFADDBN, 
BellsTlUe, Dane Co., Wia. 



. MADISON BOOK BINDERY. 

BteBk Btt5li MMiiifiAciunr A Btt5lL BlsAer. 

PORTER'S BLOCK - - MADISON, WIS. 

AOOOUNT Booha of erery deacrlption made to oriar 
of suaerior paper and warkmanahlp at moderate 
pricea, and warranted to give aatlafootioa in orery pai^ 
tlcular. 

▲U Kinds of Blndlnir *■« Rmltaff 

Ikeautsd to order, and ia the beat manner. 

OLD Boost BB-BOUNB IN GOOD STTL& 

The Subscriber, hariag had a long esparlenoa 1« iha 
bosinesB, fools assured that he can giye entire sattefoetion 
to all who may foror him with their patronage, both la 



pricea and workmaaahip. 
Orders rsspectlttlty solicited. 



B.W.800KOir. 
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Hoa. B. D.H61toni]i Switittrlaod.— Attands aCaato- 
aal Fair.— The SwiiB Xafhiudastic to the North. 

Mt Dsar Doctor:--! ought before this 
to haye acknowledged your kindness in for- 
warding to me the letters jou did. I was 
Tery sorry indeed not to hare been able to 
ha-?e gone to Hamburgh in July, when, I doubt 
not, the letter from the Wisconsin State Agri- 
oaltoral Society would have been of real ser- 
▼ioe iu promoting my opportunities for obser- 
vation. But I could not haye gone there 
without haying been obliged to haye mate- 
rially modified my route of trayel, and haying 
my family and others with me, I was obliged 
to giye up the Hamburgh show. In Paris, I 
met Goyernor Wright, and spent a day with 
him, and learned that it was not only a grand 
occasion, but that Americans were sympa- 
thised with and found fair play, so that 
MoCormick carried off the prize for reapers, 
and a Vermonter the prise for sheep. At 
Worcester, England, too; was a magnificent 
cattle show that I desired much to reach ; but 
here, again, it could only be done by inter- 
fering with plans already laid. And so I haye 
fallen in with no agricultural gatherings or 
ahowa until yesterday. I was pausing at 
Lausanne for a few days, (where I haye placed 
our children for some months' stay at sehool), 
and learned that the fiye Swiss Cantons, 
speaking the French language, were to hold 
an agricultural fair at the neighboring yillage 
of Colombier, and was but too happy of the 
opportunity of looking in upon it, and so 
yesterday morning left home and came up. 
The week had been unpfopitious, and as I left 



Lausanne, I hoped that the storm had passed. 
But no. It came on to rain, harder and hard- 
er. I howeyer pushed on and found the place, 
and a yery delightful one it would haye prey- 
ed, but for the rain. 

The ground chosen was yery beautiful and 
romantic. On the one ^and was the charm- 
ing Lake of Geneya while behind were 
the mountains and the quaint old Swiss town 
of Colombier, ornamented with the greatest 
taste, and labor, with festoons and wreaths of 
flowers running from door to door, and from 
window to window, along entire streeta. 
Despite the rain, the good people would haye 
music and flags, and a gala time of it any 
way, and their doors were liberally thrown 
open to all who came. 

Within the grounds, the Managers of the 
Society had made ezpensiye and ample 
arrangements for the comfort of man and 
beast. Sheds were duly proyided for all 
the animals, and an eztensiye eating house 
had been erected with a cooking estab- 
lishment on a large scale. To this I paid my 
respects first, for I had been obliged to leave 
Lausanne without my breakfast A most ad- 
mirable mutton chop with "pomme de terre,'' 
bread, butter, cheese, coffee and milk was sup- 
plied with lavish abundance, and I was charged 
the moderate sum of one* and a half francs. 

But now I was prepared for business. I 
was alone. A gentleman from Laulanne, 
who could speak both French and English, 
I had expected would accompany me, but ill 
health prevented, so I was not only alone, but 
had no interpreter, and was left to make my 
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iray on mj own hook. I knew that a horse 
was " oheyal," that the cow was " vache/' that 
the ox was "boeuf/' that the bull was <Hau- 
reau." I knew that "grande" was large, 
that "petit" was small ; that "tres bon" was 
Terj good| and so on, and with this small 
stock of French I made my way, expressing 
quite freely my opinion of oxen, cows, hors- 
es, sh^p, swine, poultry, fruits and agricul- 
tural instruments, finding much amusement in 
thus mingling with the cheerful and good 
natured Swiss people. ^ 

The show of cattle and horses was quite 
extensive; that of sheep and swine small. 
The cattle of this country are really very 
fine. The pasturage upon the mountains be>- 
ing very extensive, the catpe become nume- 
rous, and constitute one of the principal 
sources of subsistance and income. Butter, 
cheese and fat cattle are among the produc- 
tions of Switzerland, and in the exhibition 
were some as fine cows as I have ever seen 
anywhere: and not only were they of sy met- 
rical proportions, but ihey were likewise of 
large size. I have seldom seen any Durhams 
of better sise than were some of those Swiss 
cows. They were known as the Freibourg 
cattle. Their color was black, with white 
spots and lined back. I observed no working 
cattle or oxen in the exhibition, but many 
handsome bulls were exhibited. There was a 
Urge show of horses. The Swiss horse is an 
animal well adapted to the country. In a 
monntainouB country like this, the beasts of 
bnrden must have strength and endurance 
above all else. Speed and 'fleetness are ele- 
ments of less consequence. The Swiss horse 
is admirably adapted to his use, being very 
thick and low, with a splendid muscle. He is 
grey or sorrel, or bay or black as the case 
may be. I observed particularly, two very 
fine coal black stallions, that had more of the 
race horse build than tho average, which 
would^avo passed with us as fine specimens 
of Black Ilawks. 

In sheep and hogs tho show was very mea- 
gre. I can understand why hogs should not 
be raised to much extent in a country liko 



this, which has no corn or other cheap cereal 
product, or cheap fat-producing esculent, but 
why sheep are not raised upon the Alps more, 
I have not been able to learn. I have obserr- 
ed but very few in the country. 

The exhibition of poultry and fowls was 
extensive, but it did not interest me mncb, 
and as the weather was so inclement, I gave 
it but slight examination. 

Fruits, such as apples, plums and peaches, 
were good, but pears were very tpltndid^ both 
in size and quality. There is a large, blue 
plum, nearly as large as a hen's egg, which 
is very abundant in Switzerland and is a most 
delicious fruit. Its meat has as much con- 
sistency as that of the pear, and it is very 
sweet. 

I marked with much interest the agricuitn- 
ral implements, for an American well knows 
how to prize this department of agriculture. 
The plow of the Swiss farmer comes nearer, 
in the principle of the instrument to the 
American idea, than any plow I have seen. 
The immensely long-handled and heavy iron 
English plow seems to me a miserable con- 
cern when compared with the American plow* 
Of course, it is not to be forgotten that each 
country requires peculiarities in its instra- 
ments, and it frequently happens that diff«>r- 
ent localities of the same country require^ 
in some particulars, a difference. Take, for 
instance, tho Elgin plow. You will remem- 
ber what an immenso desideratum this form 
of plow supplied to the farmer upon tfaeblaek, 
eticky prairie soil. But while variety is given 
to the mould-board, the land-side and (he 
point of the American plow, its general prin* 
cipfes of compactness and lightness are pre- 
served. The Swiss farmer builds his plow 
with a swinging mould board or a double 
mould board. The wisdom of this plan will 
be seen when it is considered how much of 
his land is upon the mountain side. Btill, 
there is groat room for improvement His 
plow could be made much lighter, neither 
does it always need to bo constructed with a 
shifting mould board, ainco ho has moroor 
less level land. 
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There were upon exhibition six different 
kinds of threshing machines, with as many 
different horsepowers. They exhibited good 
workmanship in both iron and wood, but 
were far behind such a machine as the " Pitt." 
There was, to one of the machines, a separa- 
tor. That is, the thresher ran high up from the 
ground, say five or six feet, oYcr a deep, large 
bin or box, into which the grain and chaff 
would, to a large extent, naturally fall. Be- 
sides, this bin extended beyond the the thresh- 
ing cylinder say two or three feet, upon which 
space was a screen. Over this the straw pass- 
ed and dropped to the ground. Doubtless 
this bin would catch most of the grain. I 
should judge, however, that more or less would 
be carried over by the straw, but would be 
found, if BO, mostly sifted at the bottom, as 
the pitchers carried away the straw, which 
thoy must certainly do, as the machine run. 
Beyond this there seemed to be no attenpt to 
do more than to thresh, leaving grain and 
straw to fall together from the machine. 

There was on exhibition a small sized mow- 
er, for one horse, cutting a two-foot swath, 
which seemed to me to combine the principles 
of that best of all machines in that line, 
known as the "Buckeye" machine. Reapers 
Trill hardly OTer be wanted or used to much 
extent in so mountainous a country as Swit- 
zerland. 

There were numerous small machines' on 
exhibition, such as straw and root cutters, 
cheese and wine presses, &c ,showing creditable 
ingenuity in invention, and skill in manufac- 
ture. 

Having concluded my obserTations, I was 
about to depart, when it occurred to me that 
I would yisit the " Bureau " and pay my re- 
speets to the President or Secretary and solicit 
A catalogue. I did so, using your general offi- 
cial letter as a sort of introduction. I found 
the President who at once extended to mo on 
invitation to dine with him, together with a 
large company of the Cantonal and Federal offi- 
cers and invited guests, to the number of four 
or five hundred. It turned out to be a very 
pleasant sit down. IIo wns so polite as to 



seat me by the side of Mr. George Quillame, 
Counsellor of State for the Canton cf Neuf- 
chatel, who could speak good English, and, 
by my small understanding of the French 
and his good offices, I became thoroughly in- 
formed of the many good speeches that were 
made. 

In the course of the proceedings, and 
most unexpectedly to me, Mr. Gnillame an- 
nounced that an American gentleman, from 
the Northy was present, and taking his seat 
with the sentiment that success should attend 
the arms of the free North, and that free labor 
should be established in America, he called 
out the house in most enthusiastic vivas, — 
"ViveTAmerique Nord*," and being called for 
by the assembly, I could but return my thanks 
as best I was able, adding a few words about 
our Stato and country. This was so kindly 
received that gentlemen left their seats and 
came rushing from all parts, with wine glass 
in hand, to pledge their friendship and fra- 
ternity. I had no alternative, and so with tears 
in my eyes at this expression of profound 
love for my country, I stood up, and holding 
forth my glass received tip, tip, tip, tip, in 
long succession, from outstretched arms, and 
then drank well to the health and prosperity 
of the freemen of Switterland. 

Tell my teetotal friends they must excuse 
me this once. Under the circumstances I 
think I am entitled to absolution. 
Tours respectfully, 

Edward D. Holtom. 

NxuvcnATBL, EwUzerland, 8<>pl. 25, 1868. 



Work fat Deoembsr. 



Qet redy to settle up with the whole world 
all annual accounts. If you can't pay all 
you- owe, pay as much as possible and get the 
consent of >onr remaining creditors to defer 
pnyment of your debts to them. At all eventi 
settle^ and so have a fair understanding and 
know just exactly where you stand. There 's 
nothing like beginning tho new year with a 
clean account book. 

Finish tho . construction of sheds and feed 
racks for stock. Put the sheep by themselves 
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and take good care that they are judieiouslj 
and regularly supplied with good hay, roots, 
water and salt. 

Fatten your swine as early as possible and 
market. First prices quite as apt to be as 
high as any. 

Stables — hare them in good repair, warm 
and yet well ventilated and light, and pro- 
Tide for the saving of manures. Thorough 
cleaning, particularly of feet and legs, will be 
more needed now than in the colder weather 
of winter, when roads are hard and dry. 

Odd spells of good weather may be well 
employed in cutting timber for lumber and 
fencing and wood for fuel, so that when the 
most favorable time comes for sledding they 
may be hauled in. 

Rainy days, in threshing, cutting feed, 
greasing harness, looking and assorting over 
fruits and vegetables in the cellar and in 
reading the Fabxeb, other periodicals and 
books. Kmowledoe is power. 

If any vigetable roots — asparagus, straw- 
berry or others — have not been properly cov- 
ered with litter, attend to it at once. 

Earth up around fruit trees to prevent dam- 
age by gnawing of bark. Tramping the suc- 
cessive snows about the trunk answers well, 
also. 

Many other things will doubtless suggest 
thsmselves, on reflection, as necesary to be 
specially attended to this month ; and we need 
only add, be sure that nothing of importance 
is neglected. 



** Wild Oats-^-A VQisaaoe. 

Mb. Editor : — ^I wish to say a few words to 
you in relation to a kind of grain, or foul 
plant, termed "wild oats." It hat the ap- 
pearance of oats, but is smaller, and has a 
fine, thread-like appendage attached to the 
tip end, and ripens much earlier than the 
common oats. It has made its appearance in 
the wheat fields here and threatens to anni- 
hilate the wheat, as it ripens earlier, falls off 
and disappears in the soil before th9 wheat is 
ripe ; and the next season the whole of the 
seed thus sQwn appears t^o grow, and spreads 



with amazing rapidity. It has caused great 
alarm and uneasiness among the farmers. 
Can you enlighten us on the subject, or pre- 
scribe a remedy ? 

Very respectfully yours, 

Armine Piokbtt. 

WULACXB£, Wis., Oct, IG, 1863. 

Answer. — The oat-like grass to which you 
refer is undoubtedly a species ef the Holcus^ 
though it is impossible to determine, without 
more particular information as to the height 
and character of the stem the appearance 
of the leaves, flowers and roots, which partic- 
ular variety. Please give us as complete a 
description as possible of every part of the 
plant, and we will endeavor to identify it and 
recommend a remedy. — Editor. 



The Latin Kationi at JheflreatKrhihitiffn. 

Passing hurriedly through the rich and beau- 
tiful collection of rare and embroidered silks, 
of inlaid and laquered furniture, of elegantlj 
mounted saddlery, and a host of queer fancy 
articles of various descriptions from China, 
Japan and Siam, we have finished our survey 
of the products of Anglo 8azon and Mongolian 
industry, and are next prepared to see what 
the Latins have done and are doing. 

SXTNET ITALY 

Is here with an attractive display of mine- 
rals, including copper, lead, iron and sino. 
Sulphur, too, in quantities sufficient to make 
one shrug his shoulders at even the bare 
thought of Pluto^s quarters, down below. 
Fine samples of a hundred different raw cot- 
tons; beautiful fabrics of cotton, silk, linen 
and wool; Leghorn hats of every description ; 
fire-arms of several kinds, but not extraordi- 
nary in quality ; leathers, velvets, picture- 
frames, marbles beautifully polished ; deoora- 
tive furniture, such as inlaid tables, Floren- 
tine mosaics; Tuscan tazsasjof alabaster, 
&c., &o. — the whole collection handsomely set 
off with a very fine display of jewelry, after 
antique models, and statues of bronse and 
marble interspersed. 

The most attractive and one of the finest of 
tlie statues is Garrabaldi, the hero of Italian 
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unity snd coming independence. Heroi'sm 
appeals to the heart universal, and since thine, 
O Qaribaldi, was heroism for that Liberty 
which is the hope and aim of all humanity, 
we reyerently uncoTor our heads in thy pres- 
ence. 

In the gallery above are hundreds of sam- 
ples of agricultural products, wines, woods, 
wools, raisins, figs and other fruits. And in 
department of machinery in motion we shall 
be interested in the electric loom and in a 
collection of quaint, clumsy agricultural im- 
plements, such as are used even to this day 
in the land of Virgil and Columella. 

And here, also, is 

&OMB, THB K-fliANAL CITY, 

Represented, as is fit, by her inlaid mosaics, 
her bronzes, her skilfully wrought jewelry and 
cameos, lavas and precious stones, her mar- 
bles, carved and plain, by a few textile fab- 
rics, but chiefly and magnificently by her 
works of art. 

Her best two statues, "Cleopatra" and 
<*The Libyan Sybil," are from the hand of our 
own gifted countryman W. W. Story, whose 
fame nobly supports that of Powers. Of both 
of these we have spoken already, under the 
head of " The American CourL" 

Rome is still, of all the cities of the world, 
first in the department of Art, but it is now, 
and has been for years, only by virtue of the 
transcendant genius of artists dead or artists 
foreign. Her ruins are not alone of palaces 
and temples, and the throne of universal do- 
minion. When the nightmare of superstition 
is once and- for all shaken off, will she not 
rise again into a new and beautiful life of 
intellectual, religious and political liberty ? 

PORTUGAL 

Displays, in small space, but very neatly, fine 
samples of wool, raw silk, seeds, nuts, oils, 
fruits, green and preserved, cork, wine^, silk 
and cotton fabrics, straw work, wax flowers 
and other articles of like character. She 
likewise presents fine specimens from some of 
her but recently worked mines of iron, cop- 
per and antimony, together with a good col- 
lection of building stones and marbles. 



THB SFANISB COURT 

Comes next, and attracts the visitor by fine 
collections of cereal grains and tobacco, fruits 
peculiar to the climate of Spain, such as rai- 
sins, figs, olives, acorn coffee, &c., &c.; woods, 
cork, wools, cottons, silks, and their fabrics; 
straw hats and mattings ; specimens of cop- 
per and other minerals and their products. 
There are likewise good displays of silk em- 
broideries, showing the fine taste and skill of 
the Castilian women. 

The pianos are well made aud remarkably 
fine-toned; the carved furniture, much of it 
is beautiful. 

Spanish porcelain. But recently no crock- 
ery ware of any merit had ever been made in 
Spain, England having furnished them from 
time immemorial. 

Here, too, are fire-arms, cannon and mili- 
tary equipments of Spanish manufacture. 
And better still, a? evidence that Spain is not 
utterly dead, we shall find in the department 
of Civil Engineering, models and drawings of 
the Tudela and Bilboa Railroad— one of the 
most remarkable triumphs of the Engineering 
Art yet achieved. This road crosses the Can- 
tabrian chain of mountains in the north of 
Spain, meandering its way up and down the 
sides of the mountains in a manner which 
leaves the Pennsylvania Central quite in the 
shade, and piercing the summit at the level of 
2,168 feet above the level of the sea. 

Who knows but that the spirit of improve- 
ment may yet be so enkindled in this ancient 
and once powerful kingdom as to give to it 
again a place among the acknowledged pow- 
ers of the old world 7 

VRANCK. 

Now we enter the most brilliant and taste- 
fully arranged of all the National courts. It 
occupies the whole of the great rectangular 
space in the southwestern part of the palace, 
and the magnificent galleries which surround 
it on every side. 

In the centre is a splendid ornament — ^part 
of the service of plate belonging to the Hotel 
de Ville, of Paris — allegorically representa- 
tive of Paris,, drawn in a golden ship by the 
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FroDoh eagle,, while Naiads and Tritons are 
playing about the ship. The figures compos- 
ing the group are all golden, and the sea in 
which they sport and are borne along is beau- 
tifully represented by an immense mirror 
plate of French glass The entire ornament 
occupies a space ahout 10 by 20 feet, and is the 
admiration of every beholder. From this 
centre, avenues or aisles radiate in every 
direction after the manner of the Boulevards 
from the {^rand Arc de Triwnphe in Paris; 
splendid glass show-cases of uniform height, 
and filled with articles of every kind and of 
incomparable beauty and elegance, being ar- 
ranged on either side ; while in the ample gal- 
leries are immense and unequalled displays of 
textile fabrics of wool, cotton, flax and silk, 
hosiery of every description, laces, embroid- 
eries, gloves, ribbons, trimmings, and ten 
thousand fancy articles, such as no people on 
the earth but the French can design and man- 
faoture. 

The silks are not more remarkable for their 
richness aud costliness, than for the great 
variety of the new patterns by which they 
were woven, and the Gobelin and Beauvais 
tapistrics are of course superior to everything 
of the kind in the world 

Case after ease filled with brilliant collec- 
tions of jewelry and precious stones — pearls 
in profusion, (one exhibitor has six strings of 
pearls worth $18,000 each,) diamonds, rubies, 
emeralds, opals and sapphires. Other cases 
displaying most beautiful imitations of all 
these and others, made of patU, and yet so 
perfect in appearance that ninety-nine out of 
a hundred purchasers would not know the 
difference. Tables and elevated platforms 
covered with porcelains, ornamental glass, 
bronses, China, clocks of every pattern and 
price. Then cases of wearing apparrel of 
every sort and for every possible use a la 
mode ; toilet articles, fans, parasols, and every 
other thing in demand by a refined and en- 
lightened people. 

In the more solid branches of the French 
exhibition, and in (he department of ma- 
oinery in motion, we shall find convincing evi- 



dence that the French genius is not eonfined 
to articles of luxury and works of art. Qates 
of cast iron, implements of various kinds, 
manufactures of iron and steel, copper, brass, 
aluminium and other metals. Fine specimens 
of fire-arms and military equipments, hollow 
ware, some machinery, millstones, &c., &e. 

In the department of Machinery in Motion 
there are looms, spinning machinery, ma- 
chinery for working in wood and in the met- 
als, and mostj conspicuous of all, magnificent 
railway locomotives, passenger cars, &c. 

But there is one other department of the 
magnificent French court that we must not 
neglect, especially since it is not only promi- 
nent in itself as a part of the French Exhibi- 
tion, but also the most prominent of its kind 
in the whole Exhibition. We refer to the de- 
partment of Agricultural Products. This 
magnificent display of wools, grains, grasses, 
seeds, fibres, fruits, wines, nuts, and whatever 
else is produced by the agriculture of the 
Empire, occupies the whole of the space under 
two of the galleries, the space being divided 
off into alcoves and the articles put up in 
uniform and handsome glass jars, doselj 
arranged on innumerable shelves. 

It is certainly remarkable that a country in 
which agriculture has always lagged in the 
rear of every thing else, at least until quite 
lately, should have borne off the palm in this 
department of the Great Exhibition. No 
other nation approaches it 

It was said of the Great Napoleon that he 
always scorned to do things at the halves. In 
this element he is well represented by his 
nephew, the present Emperor, whose ambition 
is scarcely less universal or less intense pn 
every special direction. 

However selfish his aims, nothing is surer 
than that Napoleon III. understands what is 
the true basis of the material prosperity and 
glory of a nation, and he displays unusal wis- 
dom in the application of hia principles to 
practice. Scarcely any ruler in the nations 
of the world has done so much within so short 
a space of time to deyelope the resources of 
his Empire. Agriculture, mining, metallurgy. 
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inaiiiifMtureB, the fine arts, eduoation, Bcientfe, 
literature have each and all felt his fostering 
care and the infusion of his own restless en- 
ergy. Sinee his aeoession to power, France 
has had a steady, systematic and rapid de- 
TOlopment, such as no other nation of Europe 
has had, England not excepted. Only this 
we hsTO to record against him : he is a selfish, 
unscrupulous despot, worshiping Glory, as 
did his immortal predecessor, and blind also, 
as was he, to this great truth —that true Glory 
is alone attainable through Justice. 



The Agxiofoltoral College Lands. 

We are indebted to W. H. Watson, Esq., 
PriTate Secretary to the GoTemor, for the 
following interesting memoranda, drawn from 
the Report of Messrs. Reed and Hammond, 
Commissioners to select the lands devoted by 
Congress to aid in the endowment of an Ag- 
ricultural College : 

Th« lands wlected bj the Agricultural College Com' 
nrinionen, lie in fire eepftrate and nearlj compact bodies, 
in the northern part of the State. The fjllowiog are 
tbeir locationt and general character: 

Itt fiUBDTTisioii-^North part of Polk county ; 

Town. 37, R. 16 weet. 

Towns 36, 38, S7, E. 17 ** 

Towns. 36, 36, R. 18 •• 

Tows 30, S. n—Burfaoe dWersifled, with natural 
neadows and beautiful lakes; land rolling, well 
watered, soil first rate. Timber— sugar maple, oak, 
pine, butternut, elm, ash, /be. Town 36 N., Range 1&— 
same as preceding. Town 37 N., B. 16— land rolling; 
timber about the same ; soil second rate, well watered* 
Town 37, R. 17, same. Town 36, B. 18 is within 10 miles 
of8t. Croix Falls— surface rolllDg, not well watered; 
timber— aspen, oak, elm, ash and basswood; soil— rich 
loam mixed with gravel. Town 35, R. 17— about the 
same as the last, but better watered. 

2d ScBDiTisios— Chippewa and Clark counties. 

Towns. 28, 20, R. 4 and 6 west* 

Lie on the tributaries of the Chippewa rirer. Town 
28, R.«6— Surface slightly rolling, well watered, hearily 
timbered with hard maple, oak. basswood, elm, butte^ 
nut, ash and pine. Soil— deep vegetable mould, resting 
on gravelly loam. Town 2S, R. 4— nearly the same as 
above, having an abundance of the finest hard wood tim- 
ber. The selections in the other townships have the same 
general character. 

8d FVBDiYTSXOif — Marathon county. 

Town , 81, Ranges 2,8, 4, east. 

Town 32, Range 4 •» | 

West side of Wisconsiu river. Town 31, B. 4— well 



watered, and timbered with birch, hemlock, naple, pice, 

ash and butternut; surbce gently rolling; soil— dark 
gravelly losm. These are the general characteristics of 
the whole trsct. 

4th SuBninnox— Marathon and Shawano counties. 

Towns ^ 31, 32, Ranges 10, 11 east. 

Streams flew over sandy, gravelly or rocky beds— niime> 
rous mill sites; timber— oak, maple, black birch, hem- 
lock, pine and red oak. Soil — rich, sandy loam, inclin> 
lug to gravel ; subsoil rather tenacious. Some portion of 
the land rolling, but generally level. A beautiftil stream 
of clear water cuts Town 31, Range 11 diagonally. Town 
32, R. 11, is described as well wooded. Town 82, R. 10, 
has some of the finest *' sugar camps" in that part of the 
State. 

5th SusDivisiox— Shawano county. 

Town 27, Ranges 12, 13 east. 

Town 28, Range 12, ** 

In Shawano and Ooouto ooqnties. Well watered, sur- 
face rolling; timber— maple, oak, bssswood, hemlock, 
white pine, elm, ash, Ac. Soil— dry, sandy loam. This 
is the general characteristic of the tract, except that in 
Towns 28 and 29, Range 18, the soil is a yellow, flriable 
clay, mixed with sand. 

From these memoranda it appears that the 
Agricultural College will not, as it was feared, 
be obliged to put up with refuse and worth- 
less lands. We were, ourself, more sanguine 
than were many of the friends of the enter- 
prise on this score ; and yet the efiforts of the 
Commission have been more successful than 
eTcn we had dared to hope. 

It now remains for the friends of Industrial 
Education to gird themseWes up for the good 
work of completing the needed endowment 
and actually planting the institution in the 
best locality and at the earliest day practica- 
ble. 



Cattle 8heds» 

Mb. Editor : — I send you an article on cat- 
tle sheds which may not be out of place at 
this season of the year. I think the two prin- 
cipal elements of success ip. stock raising are 
good feeding and proper shelter from both ex- 
tremes of this variable climate. As to the 
latter, there seems to be mach diversity of 
opinion, especially as it regards^horned cattle. 
Some build expensive sheds and tie up all of 
that kind of stock in separate stalls, while 
others seem to think a stack of straw, or even 
an old rail fence, ample shelter for eatt 
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I haTe no objections to the former mode when 
applied to old and matured animals, provided 
thej have sufficient light and Tentilation ; but 
as for sheep, colts and young cattle, give 
them open sheds fronting to the south, and 
plenty of room for exercise. Some one has 
said it is better to haye racks and feed-boxes 
under the sheds. I think he is right. 

In the summer season, the shade of a tree 
during the heat of the day is a grateful shel- 
ter to most animals. In fields where there are 
no trees, the evil should be remedied as soon 
as possible by planting hardy trees of quick 
growth, which will not throw up suckers by 
cultivation, along the margin of the pasture, or 
field intended for pasture. They will not 
only nftike good shelter for stock, but will be 
highly ornamental and valuable in other ro- 
speots. 

The question which usually comes first in 
building is, what will be the best and cheap- 
est kind of building? This depends some- 
what upon circumstances. In extreme cases, 
crotches put in the ground, with poles or rails 
over them and a stack of straw over and 
around the whole, except one side. Sods of 
turf ft'om the marsh will also answer for walls 
between the crotches, in the absence of straw. 
Next come log sheds with thatched roof, and 
better still, good posts set three feet in the 
ground with girths running horizontally be- 
tween them with inch boards nailed vertically 
upon them, the roof made of inch boards, and 
the whole well battened. Any of these con- 
trivanoes are better than none, but still not 
good enough for a genuine enterprising far- 
mer, and, perhaps, considering all things, they 
are no cheaper than good, substantial build- 
ings. A frame building with sills and shin- 
gled roof, and inch boards firmly nailed in a 
vertical position upon the sides, makes an ex- 
cellent [shed ; but far the best and cheapest 
material we have yet tried is stone. Hun- 
dreds of farmers in this State have this ma- 
terial strewed in abundance over their farms, 
piled in fence corners and on the road side, 
rough, hard, ill-shapen blocks, which many 
farmers are at their wit's end to know what 



to do with. Yet even these can be worked up 
into beautiful walls by a good workmaa wlt^ 
a good steel hammer, and this, too^ at but lit- 
tle more cost than the carpenter work on a 
wooden building of the same sise. Traoi it 
is some trouble to draw them from differaBt 
parts of the farm, but after they are walled 
up we have the satisfaction ef seeing a mon- 
ument to our perseverance which will ataad 
for centuries, and as for utility, they are ex« 
actly suited U> this climate — ^a warm shed for 
winter and a cool one for summer. Of oouree, 
such sheds need ventilation, which can be had, 
to our liking, by putting in trap doors and 
windows. 

Stone buildings are especially valuable for 
swine and poultry, the thickness of the walls 
maintaining a moderate temperature through- 
out the year. 

But for fear of trespassing upon the valu- 
able columns of the Farmer, we conclude by 
urging upon farmers who have not already 
done so, to provide some good shelter for their 
stock, and surely they will find ample reward. 
John Rhodis. 



Cost of Fences* 



Mr. Cornell, late President of the New York 

State Agricultural Society, in his address, 

makes the following remarks in regard to the 

relative cost of fencing land in large and 

small fields : 

^^ To fence a farm into square fields of two 
and a half acres each, crediting half the 
fence to the adjoining field, requires forty 
rods of fence, or sixteen rods per acre, which, 
at $16 per thousand for rails, and $10 per 
thousand for stakes, will cost at least thirty 
cents per rod or $4 80 per acre, and entail an 
annual expense in the interest of money, natr 
ural decay of material, and labor for repairs, of 
nearly or quite $1 per acre. Fields of five 
acres each require eleven and a half rods per 
acre, costing $3 45 per aero. Ton-acre fields 
require eight rods of fence per acre, costing 
$2 40 per acre. Twenty-acre fields reduce 
the fence to five and a half rods per acre, ai a 
cost of $1 65 per acre. Forty acres in a field 
require but four rods to an acre; and one 
hundred acres may bo enclosed in one field 
with two and a half rods per aore, costing 75 
cents per aere." 
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• Takt Can of Tour Fodder. 

All the sigiiBi 80-oalled, indioste that we 
are to have an unusnally hard winter. All 
those animals whose promptings of instinct 
baTe been aconstomed to be observed by the 
Indians, and now have established reputa- 
tions for weather wisdom, tell us so, and the 
weather itself has thus far endorse^! 
their prophecies. 

It is not presumable that oar farm 
ers^ after two or three warm, open win- 
ters succe"siTeljr, and with a decided 
lack of help the past season, havo 
made unwonted proTision for their 
stoek, and yet the amount of stock is 
inereased. It behooves them, there- 
fore, to make the best of what they 
have. The old, slovenly method of 
throwing out hay, corn-fodder, straw, 
ito-i without care as to where it falls 
or how much of it is actually eaten, 
mnst be abandohed, and pains must be 
taken to make the stock of feed hold 
oat as well as possible. 

Sheds to diminish the amount of 
feed required, and racks to ensure eco- 
nomical consumption, should be con- 
structed without delay. 

There is no economy in half starv- 
ing cattle and other stock, until they 
get run down in flesh, and then gir- 
ing them more than otherwise to bring 
them up again. 

Among the patent racks, of which 
there are so many here and there, far 
acoommodating sheep and other stocky 
we have as yet seen none thai 
have appeared to be so nearly just the 
thing as Struve^s — the same to which refer- 
enoe was made in the last number of the Far- 
MXB. Illustrations of this rack are herewith 
published for the benefit of our readers, to- 
gether with directions for the construction and 
use, as given by the inventor. 



A. is the standard or centre post, 2x4 soant- 
ling ; height 4 feet. B. is the rack, two feet 
wide ; the slats 4 inches from centre to cen- 
tre. G is the centre board, 16 inches wide, 
closes at the top, 8 inches apart at the bottom. 
D is the trough which catches the seed and 
fine stuff pulled out with the hay ; space from 




bottom of rack to edge of trough 4 inches. 
E is fhe arm, 42 inches long, to support the 
upper rail of the rack when thrown open; 
the entire width of platform 42 inches ; side 
pieces to platform 5 to C inches. When the 
hay has been placed in it, the upper rails of 
the rack are pushed towards the centre post 
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into the grooTe which is seen near the post. 
The rack, when filled, lies pressing on the 
haj, thus prerenting more hay being pulled 
out than is eaten. From the position of the 
feed to sheep when eating, there is no drop- 
ping of seed and dirt into the wool and eyes, 




which is the case with racks inclined the 
other way. The rack is to be hoisted to the 
upper pin or notch when the long hay has 
been eaten; then the trough affords an oppor- 
tunity for the sheep to eat the seeds and the 
fine hay. The trough is also a good place in 
which to feed grain or salt. 



These racks, constructed as abore, may be 
made portable, and so put under the sheds 
during the summer. In this way thej will 
last many years, and pay for them- 
selTes many times oTor in the taTing cf 
feed. 

Nor does the question of eco- 
nomical feeding simply iuTolTe 
a consideration of the amount of 
feed saved. The health of (ke 
stock is not less important, and 
this also is involved. For notic- 
ing can be plainer to the fanner 
who takes the least pains to ob- 
serve the habits and require- 
ments of his domestic animalSi 
than that they constitutionally 
demand that their food shall be 
clean and otherwise in good con- 
dition. The hog is the only de- 
ception, and we are not quite sure 
that he, too, is not better pleased 
to eat clean food in a clean place. 
It is, no doubt, true that a cow 
or a horse will eat muddy hay, or 
poor straw, or even pull either of 
these out of the mud rather than 
starve. Indeed, we have seen 
poor creatures, driven to the very 
verge of desperation, picking 
straw out of a dung heap with 
apparent relish. But such ex- 
treme cases are nothing, in evi- 
dence against the proposition 
that those same animals would 
very much have preferred good 
sweet hay, nicely put up in dean, 
dry racks, and that they would 
have been in better plight had they been thus 
treated. 

We are satisfied that here is a matter to 
which altogether too little attention is paid 
by the majority of farmers. We could not, 
ourselves, hope to maintain our own good 
feeling, comfort and health if daily compelled 
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to the nse of food whioh, from the indecent 
wsy of its being served up to us, was calcula- 
ted to disgust the appetite and produce an 
iseyitable loathing. Well, there is much less 
difference between man and most of the gram- 
niyerous animals than we are wont to suppose. 

Whatever will contribute to the relish and 
good feeling, in a word, to the gene- 
ral satisfaction of an animal, will in 
the same proportion promote health 
and facilitate fattening. This is a 
principle of feeding which should not 
be forgotten or ignored. And jet 
nothing is more common, even with 
those farmers who take the tMuble to 
provide racks and troughs, as herein 
urged, than to allow the depositories 
of provinder to become foul and dis- 
agreeable to such an extent as to de- 
prive them of a good share of the 
advantages they were intended to 
secure. But of this at another time. 
It was our purpose in this article to jtj, 
urge, first, the value of racks in gen- 
eral, and, secondly, to present the 
particular merits of ttfe one illustra- 
trated. 

If any should find it impracticable 
to supply their stock with such racks, 
on account of the expense, let them 
resort to the use of forks and poles ; 
for racks of some sort will assuredly 

pay- 
Persons desiring farm, town, or 

state rights, may apply to D. M. As- 

pinwall. General Agent, Farmington, 

Jefferson Co., Wis. 



Arizona be within cannon-shot of the truth, 

it is about the last country in the world for 

agriculture. 

The San Jose Mercury thus sets it off: 

" Take a large dry goods box, fill it half full 
of sand, and put in a few rough stones, throw 
in an armfuU of ^* cactus," and a thimbleful! 
of water in one corner, put in a horned rat- 



A Tough Country. 




I tlesnake, a horned toad, a lizard, a tarantula, 
a centipede, a scorpion and a wild thistle, 



v«., i,«-^ «n -is^^^A r.f ^,.,. ««™ 'Po,.,.;»«,.«^ Af ^l^en take a bird's-eye view of it, and you 
You have all heard of our new Territory of ^^^^ .^ miniature a fair description of the 



Arizona, organized just recently by Uncle 
Samuel in a portion of New Mexico — of its 
inexhaustible mineral resources, &c. The 
mineral wealth it undoubtedly possesses, but, 
if some of the descriptions we have seen of 



beautiful, fertile Arizona— at least of the 
greater portion of it." 

Ex-Governor Bashford, whose brother is 
Surveyor General of the Territory, and who 
is himself at least temporarily settled there 
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as attorney for a wealthy mining compftny, 
has promised us a oommtinication on the ^u^. 
ject of its agricaltaral resources, and we tAko 
this occasion to notifiy him that we would bo 
glad to have some more faTorable account 
than the above, unless the Mereuty really tells 
the truth. 



Short Chaptm on Fraetical Aifdin. 

NUMBKR I. 

irAKIKO INVESTMENTS. 

Since the times of high tide in 1856, when 
money was so plenty that the chief trouble 
was to know what to do with it ; when the 
price of a lot of wild land or of a city lot was 
about the last thing that was thought of; and 
when even steady, plodding farmers caught 
the infection, and at most eztraTagant figures, 
purchased their own torment, and, too often, 
ultimate pecuniary ruin, by enlarging the area 
of their already too large farms, the people of 
this western country have been grinding out 
the penalty of their dizzy-headed folly and 
reckless extravagance. But the bubble that 
burst so unexpectedly in the grasp of so many 
strivers after sudden wealth, is re-forming, 
and the appearance now is that within the 
next twelve months speculation will, again, 
be the mania in all parts of the country. Al- 
ready the disposition to indulge in luxuries 
that can ill be afforded is apparent every- 
where, and men who went down with the crash 
of 1857 seem to have forgotten the lesson it 
taught them and to have turned their backs 
upon all the counsels of prudence and corn* 
mon sense. 

A word of caution to our readers touching 
the matter of investments: These times of 
much money and ixn upward tendency of 
everything that oommnuds money, will not 
always last. Ah a nation, we are piling up 
an enormous debt, and we have hardly yet be- 
gun to feel the burden it must necessarily im- 
pose upon the industry of the country. Wars 
usually operate as stimulators of the energy 
of a people, and when they do not devastate 
the country on whoso behalf they are carried 
on, they sometimes, as in our case, give to it, 



temporarily, the appearance of increased pros- 
perity. But it must not be fogotten that » 
protracted war is, after all, a weakener of 
national strength for the time, and is nerer, 
in any case a positive good except as it rindi- 
cates and confirms a principle or prunes a 
nation of some of its serious faults. 

As it respects their property interests, the 
people of the North have not yet began to 
feel the inevitable adverse effects of the war 
now being waged for the preservation of 
our Republic. The large increase of paper 
circulation and the extraordinary call Ibr 
everything that can be produced or manafao- 
tured have thus far inflated rather than crip- 
pled the busineiu of the victorious North. 

What we wish to enforce is the importance 
of calmly and wisely looking this matter 
squarely in the face, and of so shaping our 
conduct and our plans as not to commit the 
same folly in the future from which we hare 
suffered so much in the recent past 

To farmers especially we would say, be 
careful of your surplus funds. If not entire- 
ly clear of debt of every kind, avail yourselTes 
of these flush and easy times to pay off the 
last farthing. For the next twenty years you 
will be expected to contribute something an- 
nually towards the liquidation of the national 
indebtedness, and you won't care to be ham- 
pered and harrasscd by debts of your own at 
the same time. 

If already out of debt, and your indnstrj 
and thrift have brought you a little more than 
is needed for current expenses, see to it that 
every dollar is placed where it will most sure, 
ly add to the comfort and advantage of your- 
self and family and bring an increase of fairly 
gathered gains in the future. These ends are 
in no way so easily and pleasantly made se- 
cure as in adding to the improvements of your 
homes and farms. Draining and more thor- 
ough cleaning up of cultivated fields; the 
enriching of the soil by all the economioal 
means known to science and approved prac- 
tice; the seeding down, for a short time of 
such fields as demand rotation and rest from' 
exhaustive cropping; the planting of frait 
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trees of spproTed sorts ; the making of better 
fenees and the putting up of labor-saTing 
gntcfl where only bars hare been; the build- 
ing or repairing of barns, oattle sheds, feed 
raekfi/pig pens, honeries, wood houses, &o.; 
the making of a nice and profitable garden ; 
and last, l^ut not least, attention to all those 
improTements of and about your dwelling 
which are so requisite to the conTenience and 
happiness of wires and children — which are 
necessary to the very idea of home; — all these 
are legitimate uses for money, and such invest- 
ments will pay you a thousand times better 
interest than lands which you cannot work 
and the payment of interest and taxes on 
which would more than likely prove a griev- 
ona burden if you had them 111 paid for. 

Again we say, steady yourselves in these 
times of temptation, wisely economise in all 
yonr affairs, get out of debt and keep out, and 
put every surplus dollar where it will best 
contribute to your own secure happiness and 
^ the prosperity of the country. 



STOCK REGISTER. 



To Prevent the Shedding of WooL and to Core the 
"Scab." 

Mu. Editoe: — Mr. W. P. Underwood, of 
Richland, Minnesota, oi^ page 827, September 
number of the Fakkkk, in an article on sheep- 
raising in that State, asks advice through the 
FjLRXEa for feeding and sheltering sheep, so 
as to keep them fat without their shedding 
wool. 

With thirty years' experience, I have not 
known high keeping cause wool to shed, that 
is, when properly done. My plan to keep the 
wool on would be to keep sheep /a/« I think 
Mr. Underwood's sheep were not fed regular- 
ly,but if they were, they musthavehad iheicab. 
If sheep run down from any cause, and are 
suddenly recruited, wool will start. All 
kinds of grain will do it ; and I have known 
a sudden change from a next- to-no-feed pas- 
ture to timothy-and-cloverfull feed, start wool 
from a poor sheep. 

Begin a little before the let of December 



with grain; commencing lightly, increasing 
gradually until you give them all they will 
eat, if you like, and the more they eat the 
tighter the wool will stick : provided there is 
no disease. Feed corn, beans, wheat, (?) rye, 
barley, oats, vegetables, or anything that 
sheep will eat that makes fat — anything you 
happen to have the best supply of, avoiding 
sudden changes. The wool will not only stick 
well, but you will have enough more to pay 
you well. Continue feeding your grain tc 
the ewes all through the time the lambs are 
dropping, if you like, and after that until feed 
is so good that they do not care to eat it. 
You will raise more [and better lambs with 
much less trouble. 

Each kind of grain in its turn, by different 
persons, has been charged with taking the 
wool off, so that they have to stop to save the 
wool. I think it comes off for want of the 
grain, properly fed. 

The best remedy that I know of for iheffrub 
in the head, is to rub on a little grain that is 
found in the troughs, before feeding in the 
morning. 

I advise Mr. Underwood to put five R>i of 
tobacco and two lbs of copperas — steeping the 
mixture thoroughly in water— into about two 
barrels of the liquor. Into this dip the sheep 
thoroughly, not omitting any part Do not 
be afraid to put the head under two or three 
times. This, thoroughly done, will cure the 
scab. If they have no scab it will do no 
harm, but kill every tick, if there are any. 
I have not seen one in my flock in seven years. 

Fix you shed so as to fasten the sheep under 
when it storms. 

Lewis Claek. 

BzLOiT, Oct. 17, 1863. 



Nilk Fever and Dry Kurrain— Queer Bemedies. 

Prof. Hott : — I send you a remedy for Milk 
Fever and Dry Murrain, (very apt to go to- 
gether,) which I have used the past season. 

I had a fine cow taken with the dry mur- 
rain and milk fever when her calf was about 
two days old, which is the usual time for an at- 
tack of (he above named diseases. After a 
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failure of all my usual remedies, I thought of 
one I had heard of when a boy, and resoWed 
to try it, which I did wilh perfect success. 

I went and caught about ten common frogs 
and made her swallow them aliye, by holding 
out her tongue with one hand and putting a 
A>og as far down the throat as conrenient 
with the other, and then letting go with both 
hands at once. He will go down without any 
difficulty. I afterwards recommended my 
remedy to a neighbor who had a cow Ycry 
sick with the same diseases. Ue went home 
and gave her a dozen frogs, and the neit 
morning he said she was " all right." 

If you think it worth while to publish this, 
you are at liberty to do so. 
Truly yours, 

LCTHKR RaWBOIT. 

Oak Crzxk, Cct. 18, 1863. 

Remabks. — Frog broth has been administer- 
ed to not-over-squemish members of the hu- 
man fiimily from time immemorial, but not 
for diseases as malignant as the dry murrain. 
Without erer haYing seen the remedy of twelve 
froff9 administered, wo could almost predict 
that.no sensible cow would renture to go on 
the sick-list rery soon again, after being 
forced to bolt a dosen living, kicking, scrab- 
bling frogs seriatim I 

Query. — Was the remedy probably suggest- 
ed by the ancient story of Jonah swallowing 
the whale 7 If so, there ought to be an OTer- 
lastlng feud between all the cows and the de- 
scendants of Jonah. — Editob. 



Kkefinq IIobses Feet amd Legs in Order. 
— If I wer9 asked to account for my horses' 
legs and feet being in better order than tho^e 
of my neighbor, I should attribute it to tbo 
four following circumstances: First, they are 
all sly^d with few nails, so placed in the shoe 
as to permit iho foot to expand every time 
they move; second, (hat they all live ill box- 
*C8 insiend of stalls, and can move whenever 
they ptcnse'; third, they spend two hours, dai- 
ly, walking exorcise when they aro not at 
work; and fourth, thnt I have not a headstall 
or track chain in my stall. These four cir- 
cumstances comprehend the wholo mystery of 
keeping horses legs fino, nnd their feci in 
sound working condiiion np to old age. 



Origin of SngUah Thorongh-Bred Hknet. 

It is recorded that Spanish and Flemish 
horses were imported into England to servo 
as chargers; but there is no auihentic history 
of the importation of an Arabian horse until 
the reign of James I., when a London mer- 
chant^ Mr. Markham, sent to Constantinople 
for an Eastern horse, and *8o1d him to the 
King for £5C0, or about $8,600. His stock 
proved too slow for racing. No further effort 
was made during the reign of James I. or 
Charles I. by way of introducing the Ara- 
bian. 

The stud groom of Oliver Cromwell obtain- 
ed an Eastern horse, appearing in the Stnd- 
book as *' Placets White Turk;" but nothing 
further is recorded of him. Fairfax's Mo- 
rocco Barb, and Helm sly Turk, property of 
of the Duke of Buckingham, were crossed 
with four Barb mares, imported frorffTangiers 
by Charles II , and known in tho 'Stud-book 
as the *' Royal Mares." Down to 1700 little 
more was done except the procuring of three 
Hamburg mares, taken atthesiegc^f Vienna, 
and brought over in 168i. These, it is said 
by Stonchenge, are regarded as Aie founda- 
tion of English thorough-breds. Prior to 
this, however, England was in possession of 
race horses of fair speed, for the Arabs were 
beaten on the Newmarket race course 200 
years ago at English races. It is not claimed ' 
that the imported horses were bred excusiveljr • 
with the Spanish horses; for roost of the ear- 
ly pedigrees are imperfect. In the pedigree 
of Eclipse, there are two blanks, which may 
have been filled with mares of E:J8tern blood; 
but it is impossible now to remove this blot 
from the escutcheon of that noble horse, as 
English writers admit Stonehenge gives it 
as his opinion that the race horse of that da j 
was imported from Spain, ond bred from a 
cross of the Andaltisian mnre with the Barb, 
introduced by the Moors. He adds: **a fresh 
infusion of Eastern blood, therefore, was 
likely to * hit,' as we know it did; and bj 
care, and taking advantage of our climate 
and natural advantages, the fine breed wo 
now possess was produced.*' 

The Duke of Newcastle, after describiBi^ 
mnres suitable to breed race-hordes from, s«ys : 
*^ Your stallion mutt be a Barb, for a Barb that 
is a jade will get a better running horse than 
the best running horse in England, as Sir 
John Fenwick tohl me, who had more experi- 
ence in running horses than any other man 
in England. For he hnd more running horses, 
rare running horses than any other English- 
man ; nnd most of the famous running horses 
in England were of his race nnd breed. Somo 
commend the Turk as a stallion to brred 
marcs from, but they sro so rare that I can 
give no judgment of them, and, therefore, I 
advise you to the Barb, which I believe is 
I much the better to breed running hoises." 
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The Duke insisted that the sUllion should, 
aj, mutt be a Barb, for breeding race horses, 
though the same was not urged in regard to 
mares, though he plaoed no limitation on their 
breeding, it being evident from what he did 
say that ho regarded their quality as impor- 
tant as do the most skilful breeJers of the 
present day. Stonehenge says : I believe that 
the use of the Spanish, mixed, perhaps, with 
the catlYO English blood in the mare, was the 
real oause of the success which atiended the 
cross wirh the Barb ; the mare being of greater 
size and stride than the horse, and giving 
those qualities to the produce, while the horse 
brought out the original strain of Eastern 
blood, which possessed the wind and endu- 
rance so peculiar to it. We may, therefore, 
conclude that the origin of the thorough-bred 
horse of the present day is to be laid in the 
following strains: 

1. Native Mares used for racing, and bred 
from Spanish and English strains ; the former 
descended most probably from the Barbs of 
Morocco. 

2. Markharnt Arabian^ Imported in the reign 
of James I., but proved to be good for nothing, 
there being probably now 'not the slightest 
strain of his blood extant. 

8. Place' e White Turk, extensively used, 
and to him most of our best horses can be 
traced through Matcbem. ' 

4. The Three Turks brought over from the 
siege of Viennn, in 1684. 

6. The Royal Mares imported by Charles II., 
who sent his Master of the Horse to the Le- 
vant, specially to procure them. These are 
mentioned in all the best pedigrees. 

In the early pedigrees, various other horses 
and mares are mentioned. In the time of 
James II., the Bjerley Turk was famous, but 
of his importation nothing is known : and the 
same is true of Moock^s Arab, the Morocco 
Barb, D'Arcy's Yellow Turk, the White 
D Arcy Turk, Leedes Arab, the Brownlow 
Arab, Harper's Arab, Pullen's Chestnut Arab. 
Honey wood's Whito Arab, the old Bald Peg 
Arab, and the Arab sire of Makeless. Most 
of these names occur in the best pedigrees, 
the D'Arcy Turks being particularly conspic- 
Qous. — Boston Cultivator. 



—The Cleveland (Ohio) Wool Grower and 
Manu/aeturtr Biaies that tho clip of wool in 
Ohio this season will be 20,000,000 lbs., bring- 
ing 50 to CO cents per pound. 
. ♦ 

— An English paper of late date deprecates 
the mischievlous practice of feeding wheat to 
sheep, declaring that it has been known, in 
several cases, to prove fatal. How sAicli 
truili there may be in this statcment^ve are 
unnblo lo sny, but wo funcy llini so long ns 
wheal brings $1 per bushel the sheep of Wis- 
consin are in but little danger. 



THE HORTICULTURIST. 



A. O. HANFORD, GOBRESPONDING EDITOR. 



Hints to Writers on fniit Cnltnra 

BT PEL^O. 

[The following singular and yet valuable 
communication, all the way from the south 
side of the Equator and written by a distin- 
guished representative of the American Gov- 
ernment, into whose hands a stray copy of 
the Wisconsin Farhek seems to have fallen, 
should be read by all who need caution on 
the important subject of which it treats. May 
** Peleg " remember us again.— En. FAamsa.] 

Ma. Farmer: — I have been taking your ad- 
vice for some time and find it so uniformly 
correct and profitable that I begin to feel an 
anxious solicitude that in your career you do 
not fall into some of the fatal faults of your 
cotemporaries. A prominent one that now 
occurs to me, is that of admitting, without 
the closest scrutiny, the communications of 
correspondents who do not sufficiently under- 
stand their subject. For instance, "Fruit 
Culture" is an almost "unanimous'* theme, 
which is too apt to drive the pen with more 
seal than knowledge. This leads the inexpe- 
rienced to failure, and consequently to a loss of 
taste for one of the noblest pursuits of hu- 
manity. It likewise diminishes the influence 
of " book knowledge " in these matters, which, 
after all that can be said against it, is the 
only sure road to even moderate success. A 
wise, and^ certainly very ancient lady of my 
neighborhood, gives me leave to say, in great 
confidence, that her idea of a good Horticul- 
tural Journal has long been, that it should be 
about equal to an old fashioned blue-AoM 
Presbyterian Confesmon of Faith in certain- 
ty (?), and as easily understood (?) and agree- , 
able (?) to follow as that famous and ever 
popular code known as the moral law. 

Every ono, there fore, who writes on these 
subjects without knowing personally and 
practically, from repeated experiments, where- 
of he affirms beyond a reasonable doubt, (I 
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wniA is b»T 4wit w^rdi), !« gaitly ol the 

cniDO of malicioue mischief and shoitld b« 
[maiAhed wiLbotit tbe bene^t of cXcrgj u^der 
tliG sUtutet of MoAei in such eases m^de and 
proTided — Ukeii wiibout the gftles sod Mttmtd, 
snd no more sdmitted into tb« coDgr«galion 
of the Lord— i. e. smon^ the fruit growers. 
For, she bsjs, nothing ibort of the imminent 
peril of Bueh an infiictign wiU keep some Tsin 
joung farmera — gen^rsllj^ esquires, consts- 
bleSf ichoolmi^t«rA or retired peddlsrs — out of 
ihe pcbHc prints* I hsTe no doubt but the 
old l^dj IB it! Gsmest in whst the ssjs. 

Atking jour psrdon for obtrudt&g mj ostue 
before sn npprecisting poblic (beiog iip pel- 
led to it in defense of a Isrge snd respectable^ 
clss^, to which I hsT« the honor to belong,) I 
take Maf fintl but respectful ksTo bj lub- 
BcHbing mjseir, in the bon^s of fsith in the 
Delsw&re grspe snd Ihe pisiform of 0r, 
Orsni, of lonisn Tslsnd, nesr Peekikillf Tfcir 
York, 

Your friend. Fbleo. 



OASSEimia DT 6EIEEAI ANB i3^APB CUL- 
ITJEE IK PABTICUIAS.— AH EXAVFLE 
W0BTH7 OF COlOClIIBAnOll, 

Every suecessiTe yesr finds ns Bsyitig with 
added emphasis, ^'hat 's ihe need of onr starr- 
ing for fmit in Wisconsin, when nature has 
been so careful to proride eTerjthing realiy 
essentisl to the highest success? 

A recent Tisit to the Nursery grounds of 
Ht, Isaac Atwood, of Lake Mills, raised this 
question, and became the immediate occasion 
of this present article. 

The piece of land now occupied bj Mrs. A.*8 
flourishing little nursery, garden and Tineyard 
was,^t the time of purchase by him, one half 
gravelly hill-side, coTered with oak and hazel 
bushes and boulders ; the other half was lit- 
erally under water. Almost anybody but Mr. 
Atwood or an old country Dutchman would 
have laughed at the idea of making anything 
Tsluftble out of such ft b en ^ en -a bused Iract 
ss it w»i deemed. But the rje of a true 
gsrdene IS— which H alwaji the eya of an 



atiist — aaw that here waa the beginmagof 
what could one day be made the envy of the 
whole langhtng neighborhood, and Ur. A> 
bought it, paying the round priee of aome- 
thicg like $100 per acre ! But erea this, at 
that day — the ttme of feTer*heat in Wise^mia ' 
speculation — in view of its lying within the 
Limits of a (prospec Lively) great eiiyi was o^n* 
Bidered dirl cheap ; and the skill and indtutrj 
of Mr. A. hare made good the assertbn in 
spite of the fact (admitted, we believe,) that 
Lake Mills is not ^ rX a city of fiflj Ihotuaad 
inhabitants. 

The labor of redemption f^m water aad 
stony wildnesa was long, and will be rcntemL* 
bered by the englneer-and-all-hands who per- 
formed a good shar« of it ; but the results an 
:i suEoient eompensationi and the story may 
be short* Draining and dyking did the bosi- 
ness of removing m aurplua of water, and 
grubbing, trenching and terracing have made 
the hill^side as heautiful as the banks of the 
glorious Ehlivi;. So that, si this nursery now 
presentfi ittelf to the eye of the stranger, it 
looki juat exacily as though God made it for 
that very purpose — embrmcing low, rith, 
mucky land for certain garden vege tables and 
plants reqtiiriDg much moisture, handsome 
slopes and ondolations for fhiit trees of everj 
appropriate sort, and gravelly terraces for 
the vine. 

At the date of onr visit (Oct. 8th) the ap- 
pearance was really beautiful, and kindled 
our enthusiasm without a bit of diffienlty. 
The fruit trees were thrifty snd good, and the 
vines, though just relieved of the greater part 
of their rich, purple olnsters, were still attract- 
ive by the mingled green and russet of their 
changing autumn leaves. 

Mr. Atwood was kind enoagh to detail an 
account of how the thing had all been done; 
and in some future number we shall make tha 
information thus gained the basis of an ar- 
ticle on practical directions. 

For the present we have only to assert our 
faith ill water lota aad worthies biM-sidea, 
and to urge tipon our sleepy, pork^nd-poUto- 
«atlng friends — if any such vre hare — >thf> 
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Boriptural injnnotion, "Go thoa and do like- 
wise. 

Some day, if we should Uto lon^f enoughj 
wo expect to see hundreds of our well-adapted 
graTolly hill-sides in Wisconsin smiling with 
Tinejards which shall make glad the hearts 
of the rising generation. 
. Farmers, there is nothing of the nature of 
labor that will pay you better in all those 
things which are most desirable, than the 
making of good gardens and orchards. 
. ♦ 

That BaapbtRy— Hardly Pear. 

Mb. Editor. — Mr. Hanford rightly describes 
the kind of frut that I haye supposed to be 
An twerps, as I receiyed them as such. " Red 
and White Cap." Thank you, friend Han- 
ford, as we always like to be set on the right 
track. 

Will your Corresponding Editor, or Mr. 
Plumb, please give us lists of pears known to 
be hardy and able to endure our winters? — 
Let the lists embrace Summer, Fall and Win- 
ter Tarieties, adapted to cultiTation in Wis- 
consin ; dwarfs as well as standards. 

L. L. Faiechild. 

BouiHG PaAnn, Wis., Nov. 1863. 



The Teddo Ghn^. 



This is the name of a new candidate for 
popular faTor, its claims being based upon 
the fact that it promises to be hardy; the 
quality of the fruit is excellent, its bunches 
are of medium sise, berries of a brownish 
color, thin skinned, and the flaTor all that 
can be desired, while it is supposed to be 
specially adapted to our climate. Messrs. 
Parsoos & Co., of Flushing, New York, in a 
communication to the Horticulturist, repre- 
sent the leaf as resembling that of the Del- 
aware. This, we are assured, is an error. A 
gentleman who has some two hundred of the 
'' Yeddo Tines *' under cultiTation, informs us 
that the leaf is large, resembling the Catawba 
and Isabella, and wholly unlike the Delaware. 
It is said to be a Tory rapid grower, scarcely 
surpassed by any of our natiTO sorts. If it 
is all that is represented it will certainly be 
a great acquisition to our present list of 
grapes. We hope the high praises laTished 
upon it may be well merited. — farmer and 
Oardener. 



SoMKBODT says the Tery best way to secure 
a meagre crop of strawberries is to allow the 
weeds to grow without stint after the crop has 



been remoTcd. We haTO no doubt of this, 
and if many of those who complain of short 
crops will look to this matter they will find 
the cause, and learn how to apply the remedy. 
^-Farmer and Oardener. 



Transplanting Erergreeng from the Woods. 

Mr. Editor :— I want to transplant ETcr- 
greens from tlie woods. When shall I do it, 
and how ? Shall I select Tery small trees, or 
those of medium size? By answering the 
aboTO questions you will confer a faTor on 
scTcral persons. D. J. QriMBT. 

DuPOKT, Wis, Oct 1888. 

ANSwsR.-^ETergreens transplanted ftom the 
woods are more likely to die than Htc with any 
treatment. RemoTe in the Spring just before the 
starting of tlie buds, protect the roots with great 
care, plant in good rich soil with « sea-room," 
and mulch. 02d manure in moderate quantities 
will do no harm. Forked in about the roots an- 
nually will quicken their growth. Small trees. 

Clariiying Wine. 

After grape must has undergone its first or 
great fermentation, and is barreled and stored 
away, a seeond or slow fermentation usually 
takes place, and is allowed to continue up to 
a certain point, which differs for different 
wines. As long as a particle of sugar re- 
mains and a particle of Tegetable fermentiTO 
matter, this secondary or slow fermentation 
may, under faToring circumstances, take 
place. To whatcTor extent it may haTO gone, 
the resulting wine is turbid, because of opaque 
Tegetable matter left floating in the condi- 
tion of minute shreds. This Tegetable matter 
may deposit, if sufficient time be giTon, or it 
may not, the result being dependent upon the 
nature of the wine. If it deposit naturally, 
the addition of finings may be dispensed with, 
racking into another cask sufficing to achicTO 
the desired object ; if otherwise, some sort of 
finings must be used for this purpose from 
time to time, such as white of egg, milk, gela- 
tine, isinglass, &c. WhatcTcr the clarifying 
material used in any particular case, the de- 
posit should be allowed time to settle and the 
clear wine racked off. — Setentyie American. 
♦ 

WiNTBB ElLLIHO 0? THB LaWTON BLACK- 
BERRY. — It is a subject of complaint with 
many that the Lawton blackberry is subject 
to winter killing. Mr. W. D. Hall, of Ham- 
den, Conn., obf^iated this difficulty by keeping 
down all shoots until after the first of July. The' 
canes that start early and get thoroughly 
matured are the ones that are destroyed du- 
ring the winter. — Farmer and Oardener. 
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WiatBiriag Beet. 

E. P. Kidder, in the November number of 
the Fabmer, reoommendB wimering bees in 
the cellar. I have wintered bees in fiye dif- 
ferent cellars in this and New York State, and 
haye not yet found one dry enough to preyent 
the combs moulding more or less where not 
occupied bj bees. Where the cellar has been 
quite damp, it has nearly or quite ruined the 
stocks. Though bees winter much better with 
hiyes inyerted with bottom boards removed, 
(if in box hives,) than in the old way of pla- 
cing them right side up, as on their summer 
stands. Yet we opine that even then, few cel- 
lars will be found dry enough to altogether 
prevent moulding. Then, again, in transfer- 
ring bees that have been wintered ^'on their 
heads," we have found much filth that the bees 
have failed to remove in the spring. They 
had spent much time in covering the filth 
that remained with propolis. If this accumu- 
lation should continue to accumulate year af- 
ter year, it would be a serious objection to 
wintering bees in an inverted position. An- 
other objection to wintering bees in the house 
cellar, is on account of their being so fre- 
quently disturbed by the admission of light. 
This disturbance may be produced by t-e 
opening of a door or by a light carried into 
the cellar. All apiarians agree that they 
should bo kept as quiet as possible during the 
winter. Yet this is impossible, in the house 
cellar, where the various inmates are constant- 
ly visiting it for vegetables and other family 
supplies. Then does not analogy teach us 
that the cellar or underground rooms are un- 
healthy places for wintering bees. We know 
that mankind or animals, kept in damp, un- 
derground rooms, soon grow diseased. That 
the bee needs pure air as much as any breath- 
ing thing, is evinced by the instinct given 
them, to provide constantly a fresh supply of 
pure air by ventilation. How,* then, can we 
expect that we can immure them in the im- 
pure air of a cellar, with decaying vegetables 
and dampness, always to, be found in greater 



or less degree, and expect that they will come 
out unharmed in defiance of the general law? 
Reason teaches us better. At the same f fme, 
if we are so situated that we cannot do bet- 
ter, we may perhaps winter bees in a dry qui- 
et cellar, and suffer less loss than we would 
by letting them stand exposed in our severe 
climate, without a^y adequate protection. If 
we go upon the principle, "choose the best of 
two evils,'' it may be advisable to put our bees 
in the cellar. But we cannot help regarding 
it as an evil to be endured only until we can 
make a better provision for wintering our in- 
dustrious little subjects. 

L. L. Faibc&ild. 
Bouxxo PaAiUB, Wis., Kor 1863. 



One Sflbet of the High Price of Sugar. 

Nothing is more characteristic of our peo- 
ple than fertility of resource, and the leadi- 
nesB they display in Adapting themselvee to 
circumstances, favorable or adverse, is remark- 
able. This trait has recently been brought to 
our notice with great* force, by reason of the 
immense numbers of bee hives inventors have 
forwarded to us, with the commedable deaign 
of stimulating, through better habitations 
and economical arrangement generally, the 
art of bee culture. In tliis, the shrewd oboer- 
ver will see a loophole of escape from thi* hi|eh 
prices of all kinds of "sweetening '* which 
now prevail, and which are not so much due 
to the taxes imposed by Government as to the 
combination of unscrupulous specnlNioFS. 
Sorghum mills were at one time all the rage, 
and also other apparatus for defecating and 
granulating the sap of all sugar bearing 
plants and trees; but we think nothing is 
more noteworthy in connection with th.s sob- 
ject than the efforts of our inventors to pro- 
vide comfortable and profitable bee houses, 
whereby the crop of lioney — a delicious sub- 
stitute for molasses^ will be largely incrrnsed 
during the -coming year. If it tends lo 
lower the price of the article, now far beyond 
its intrinsic value, the exertions of the inven- 
tors will not have been put lorth in vain.«- 
Seientifie Amertcan. 



A writer meotfons the case of a swarm of 
bees leaving one of his hives. The bees staid 
in the hive some four days On the fourth 
day the sun came out npon it very warm for 
the first time; and, he SHys, *'they had made 
quite a lot of comb." He supposes the heat 
started the rosin in the boards and that the 
smell of it made the beees leave the hive. It 
is more probable that the heat iuelf diove the 
bees away. 
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MECHANICAL AND COMMERCIAL. 



XflelumiM H agteri of tSit World. 
A fine field for Bpeoulatioa and sober reflec- 
tion as well, is afforded in the adoption of 
maohinerj in doing the work of the world. 
Paragraphista neyer tire of recounting the 
wonders of steam; essayists exhaust their 
rhetorio in recounting the wonderftil dee Is 
performed by iron and steel arms ; stat' 
istioians enumerate and detail at length the 
saTing obtained by the use of quick working 
and powerful tools instead of the slower 
methods of hand labor. But each and all of 
these fail of con Toying that Tivid and intense 
appreciation of the indispensability of ma- 
chinery to the world, as exhibited in the daily 
economy of society. No more striking proof 
can be found of the rapid innoTations men- 
tioned, than the yessels of war now in use, 
compared with the bluff-bowed, dull-sailing, 
heawily-armed frigates of old. We do not 
claim it as an original assertion, but it is 
non« the less true, that the nayal battles of 
the world will soon be performed by engin- 
eers and machinists; and the brave captains 
and admirals will find their ocoupations gone. 
In place of the gallant frigate standing down 
upon her adversary, turning heaylly in her 
course and full of shot holes, we have a long, 
low, lithe yessel, unsightly to the eye, but 
deadly to the foe. 8he draws near with in- 
credible swiftness, deliyers a orusfaiDg fire 
from one or two gtins, erery shot of which 
tells upon her adversary ; instead of fighting 
for hours demolishes her antagonist in a few 
minutes or is disabled herself. In proof of 
which, witness the conflict between the rebel 
craft Atlanta and the Monitors in Warsaw 
Sound. No exhibition of seamanship avails 
against twin screws, which allow a vessel to 
turn almost upon her keel, and manoeuvre 
with the celerity of a dancing master; and it 
is not too much to say, in view of the contin- 
ual improvement going forward, that in a 
short time our artillery will be so perfected 
that it will be impossible to render a vessel 
shot-proof and at the same time sea-worthy. 



It is, therefore, true that the art of succesful- 
ly resisting the encroachments of foreign 
powers, or of proflecatittg aggressive measures, 
rests in a great degree upon the skill, energy, 
intelligence and inventive talent of the en- 
gineering and mechanical professions. Of 
what use is it for a mariner to safely navigate 
an iron-clad ship through perils by shoal and 
storm, if he falls into an enemy's hand at 
last through faults of construction ? 

Great guns are peace-makers. If they dis- 
turb public quiet they also aid in restoring 
it; the long arm of the 800-pound Parrott 
gun at Charleston reached over all the forts 
and struck heavily in the very citadel of ihe 
enemy. Here, again, are the science and 
skill of the engineer and mechanic made 
manifest. The enemy, in fancied security, 
lurked behind the protections hU science 
taught him were secure : when lo 1 a stronger 
and greater than he reached over his ganrd 
and destroyed the illusion. So enj^ineering 
science progresses. Possibly, in turn, the Ag- 
gressor may learn from the assailed and be 
driven out; but now the engineer and the me- 
chanic are the masters of the world , and in 
either event, the result will be due to a more 
perfect and thorough knowledge of the true 
principles of science and art. — Seimtifie Am'n* 



The First Saw Kill. 



The old practice of making boards was to 
split up the logs with wedges; and inconven- 
ient as the practice wns, it was no ensy mat- 
ter to persuade tlie world that the thing could 
be done in a better way. S.iw mills were used 
in Europe in the fifteenth century; but so 
lately as 1655 an English amhiissador htiving 
seen a saw mill in France, thought it a novel- 
ty which deserved a particular description. — 
It is amusing to see how .the aversion to U- 
bor-saving machinery has always Mgitated 
England. The first shw mill whs estahliiibed 
by a Dutchman, in 1663, but the public out* 
cry against the new fangled machine was so 
violent that the proprietor whs forced to de- 
camp with more expedition than ever lid 
Dutchman before. The evil was thus kppt 
out of England tor several ycHrs or rather 
generations; but in 1798 an unlucky timber 
merchant, hoping that afier so long n time 
the public would be less watchful of its in- 
terests made a rash attempt to cons' met an- 
other mill. The guardians of the public wel- 
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fare, boweyer, were on the alert, and palled 
the mill to pieces. — Bulletin, 



Wt were glad to obserre, on the ocoaaion of 
the late Northwestern Fair at Chicago, that 
many of our Wisconsin manufacturers were 
handsemelj represented bj important contri- 
butions to the worthy object on behalf of 
which the Fair was held. 

J. I. Case, of Racine, gave a splendid eight- 
horse power, with thresher and separator; £. 
W. Skinner, of Madison, one of his "Climax" 
sugar cane mills; Mr. Easterly, of White- 
water, one of his reapers and mowers. Other 
contributions were made, but these were the 
most prominent and yaluable. 

When enterprise and generosity go hand in 
hand we are always glad to see the enterprise 
richly rewarded; and it is on this account 
that we haye great pleasure in giying the 
gentlemen aboTe named the benefit of this 
notice. ^ 

Mr. Case is known throughout the West as 
the prince of manufacturers in his line, and 
as haying made himself wealthy by a straight- 
forward, honest course; first in getting up 
the best thresher and separator known, and 
secondly 'in turning out none but the most un< 
exceptionable work. 

Mr. Easterley makes a good reaper and 
mower, and a great many of them ; while 

Mr. Skinner has the high credit of 
making the best sugar cane mill yet intro- 
duced, and of carrying oflf pretty much all 
the medals at the State and County Fairs. If 
any body can beat the " Climax " we should 
like to see him do it. 



SCIENCE, ART,. STATISTICS. 



The Atlantic TiLsonAPH is again under 
contract. Mr. Cyrus W. Field, who was the 
prominent moyer in the first attempt, has 
been spending sometime in England on behalf 
of the enterprise and has finally got it again 
under headway. The cable is to be made by 
a wealthy English firm who take the risk of 
failure. We haye neyer doubted the practica- 
bility of this great work and are heartily glad 
that capitalisis and men of science are deter- 
deter mined to put it through. 



GnakKiie.-8lMUa]id 

The statements which haye been pnblished 
respecting some incendiary shells stated to 
haye been thrown into Charleston by General 
Gillmore, seem to haye set the whole coanftry 
in a blaie of excitement. According to a 
yery common mode of romancing adopted by 
letter writers, these shells haye been denomi- 
nated *< Greek Fire;" but there is no reeena- 
blance whateyer between them and the genuine 
Greek Fire of ancient times. It is related 
that the former was discoyered in 6dO, by m, 
Greek engineer named Callinacus, who in 
that year destroyed a large fleet of Sarmccn 
yessels with it ; and it afterwards became m, 
terror to the whole Mahommedan races. It is 
described to haye consisted of resin, saltpetre, 
sulphur, pitch and camphor, mixed with tur- 
pentine and made into balls with flax. It 
was ignited, then fired from arrows or thrown 
by jayelins on board of the Saracen yeesels 
when they were engaged with the Greeks in 
the hand to hand contests of those days. The 
compound was yery imflammable, but its chief 
danger consisted in being capable of burning 
in water. Tradition conyeys exaggerated 
ideas respecting its destructiye effects. It 
would not produce much fear or yery formid- 
able results on board of modern war yessels. 
The incendiary shells now called Greek Fire 
were first brought to public notice during the 
Crimean war, by J. Macintosh, who made ex- 
periments with them at Shoeburyness, Eng- 
land, and set inflammable material on fire at 
a distance of 800 yards. A patent was secur- 
ed for the inyention in 1856, and the compo- 
sition is described in the specification as fol- 
lows : — " I fill diaphragm shells with naphtha, 
mixed with phosphorus and bisulphide of car- 
bon, haying a bursting charge sufficient to 
open the shell. When fired, the bursting of 
these shells scatters the contents in all 
directions, and the shower of inflammable 
material falling among troops ignites spon- 
taneously, causing their immediate disor- 
ganisation Fired' into shipping, these 
shells bursting on the deck below, scatter the 
inflammable material, and the spontaneous 
combustion which results causes injniy to the 
crew, who are driyen oyerboard, and the yes- 
sel itself is speedily consumed. Fired into 
harbors, dockyards and towns, the result is 
alike destructiye and deeisiye." 

A litde yolume forwarded to us by Captain 
J. Norton, from Rosheryille, England, 1860, 
contains the following description of his in- 
cendiary shell for infantry : — " A leaden rifle 
shell is first nearly filled with bisulphide of 
carbon, then small bits of phosphorus are 
dropped into it, and the mouth of the shell is 
then closed with a cork projecting like that of 
a bottle. A leaden shell thus charged and 
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adapted to the military rifle, will oontinae to 
bum for ten minutes, with an intense flame 
which cannot be extinguiahed with water." 
Such are the descriptions of the modern in- 
cendiary shells called by some persons " Greek 
Fire." As phosphorns was unknown to the 
ancient Greeks, of course it is sheer nonsense 
to credit them with the iuTention of this fire. 
Thus far such incendiary shells seem to hare 
caused bijkt little mischief. An officer of the 
United States artillery recently informed us 
that he had made experiments and found them 
6t no utility, owing to the imflammable liquid 
being so scattered when the shells burst. He 
believed that if a considerable quantity of 
the inflammable liquid could be held together 
and thrown into one place, it would prove de- 
structive, but this could not be e£fected with 
any of the incendiary shells which he had 
tried. For producing destructive results by 
Betting wooden vessels, buildings and other 
combustible materials on fire, red-hot shot is 
more to be depended upon than liquid fire- 
shells. The modem method of producing 
Buoh shot is to fill shells with molten iron, 
then fire them from guns. A small cupola 
has been put upon one of the English iron- 
clads for melting pig iron, thus to fill shells ] 
but against armor-clad vessels, of course, 
such shot would be useless, as they would 
spatter against iron plates like balls of clay. 
— ScimHfic American, 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



Scrghiim the Past Season. 

Mb. Editob. <~As many are enquiring about 
the results of Sorghum-growing the past 
frosty season, and inasmuch as I am meeting 
and conversing with many in the course of 
my business who have been engaged in its 
cultivation and manufacture more or less ex- 
tensively, allow me to talk a little upon the 
subject in this, your closing number for the 
year. 

The amount of Sorghum that was grown 
and manufactured in Illinois and Iowa du- 
ring the season of 1862, and the handsome 
profit it yielded those who managed well, to- 
gether with the general awakening upon the 
subject, induced our farmers to pl^nt much 
more the last spring than hitherto, and but 
for the peculiarly dry, bad, early season, and 
more frosty late season, large crops of it 
would have been grown and handsome re- 
sults been realized by the cultivation. 

This is amply proved by the few who plant- 



ed properly for a dry season, and upon suffi- 
ciently elevated lands to mainly escape the 
frosts. Among the many, we know a num- 
ber of such, who have grown good crops, and 
obtained handsome yields of excellent syrup 
from the same. 

One gentleman in this vicinity, informed 
us, that he obtained over two hundred gallons 
to the acre, of very thick and superior syrup. 
We have^also heard of several others who did 
as well. 

Over Two Thousand Oallont have been made 
by another farmer near this city, from his 
own and his neighbor's cane, and all of it^ 
except a couple of barrels made in the first 
start, we are assured is of the very finest qual- 
ity ; a sample of It we have seen we know is, 
in fact it is one of the best samples we have 
ever seen. We understand the gentleman, 
that much of it was made from quite inferior 
cane ; but that he had no trouble in making 
a good JBirticle from it, and that he has readi- 
ly marketed all his syrup at an average of six 
shillings per gallon. He states that he was 
occupied a litiU lee$ than a month, in the entire 
operation, though running but a small set of 
apparatus; and that it paid him very hand- 
somely indeed. He thinks he shall secure the 
planting of one hundred acres in his neigh- 
borhood next season, feeling that it will be bnt 
little more personal trouble to him to make 
from ten to fifteen thousand gallons than two 
or three thousand, only requiring a little 
heavier machinery and a few additional 
hands. He is the man that can do it here if 
he tries. But as he has promised to get up a 
statement |0f his operations, for publication, 
I will not refer further to the matter myself, 
except to illustrate in some small degree, from 
what has been done what may be done by 
good resolute farmers in cane growing, com- 
pared with corn and wheat growing. 

The past has undoubtedly frightened some 
of that faint-hearted class, who are always 
scared at shadows, especially in all new things. 
Such men seem to forget that the frost even 
the present season, has hurt the corn crop 
moro than the Sorghum, almost invariably, 
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And that they must abandon corn planting, 
as readily, at least, as Sorghnm, if they pro- 
pose to dodge the frosts. 

I haye seen twenty- six oreps ripen in Wis- 
consin, and do not remember but one or two 
seasons as bad as the past. In at least nine 
cases out of ten, corn has made a fair crop, 
and sugar cane of the early and proper Tari- 
rieties, would and has done the same, when 
planted. It is at least twice as safe a crop as 
wheat. Still, farmers persist in sowing a 
good deal of wheat. We throw out these re- 
marks merely for the benefit of those who get 
easily ff^ghtened, and come to hasty conclu- 
sions on single experiments, and indiyidual 
case*. 

I know from actual experience, that an acre 
of Sorghum ean be raised, and got ready for 
the mill, as easy as an acre of corn, and an 
ayerage crop, will yield 160 gallons of ffoodj 
thickj clean tyrup^ worth at wholesale, in any 
western market, at least fifty cents per gal- 
lon, and seyenty-fiye cents at retail, making 
the net product, when manufactured on equal 
terms, $40 per acre. Now an ayerage 
crop of corn would yield fVom thirty to thirty- 
fiye bushels to the acre, which at the ordinary 
price of 28 to 26 cents per bushel, would be 
just about one-third of the net amount of the 
acre of Sorghum, saying nothing about the 
cane seed, which, when mature, is worth near- 
ly or quite one-half as much as corn. 

Well, now, I don't wish to haye any one 
think, that I would haye them abandon corn- 
growing and substitute Sorghum entirely, by 
any manner of means. Not at all; but what 
I would adyise is, simply, that.eyery neigh- 
borhood grow Sorghum enough at least for its 
own supply and consumption, and as much 
for export further North and West, as would 
supply the demand. I would advise this as a 
matter of economy, not to each family but to 
community, for nothing is more certain than 
that all Southern sweet products will contin- 
ue, as now, yery high for some time to come. 
In fact, we expect to see those prices go high- 
er and higher, eyen after the war is oyer, un- 
til some new system of labor is established 



To illustrate : half an acre of Sorghum, after 
being manufactured at the halves, will yield 
forty gallons, for a family's use, at an actual 
expense of not oyer twenty-five cents per gal- 
lon. Half an acre of corn, on the other hand, 
will yield, at most, ordinarily, seventeen and 
one-half bushels, which at 35 cents per bosh- 
el, amounts to $6,13 cents, which, iBTCsted in 
Southern syrup, at 80ots. per gallon, only hajn 
between seven and eight gallons, or less than 
one -fifth as much. The same is the resolt, if 
wheat or any other common crop is substitu- 
ted for corn. 

Well, now, this difference, when applicil to 
all the consumers of the State, amounts to a 
sum of money, by no means small, probably 
counting up hard on to millions. Such mat- 
ters of economy, are well worth the consider- 
ation of individuals, communities and states, 
and just such items of waste and extrava- 
gance, in almost all enr western farm opera- 
tions, are what keep so many families poor 
and shabby. So many riding to town in Inm- 
ber wagons, so many wives and mothers do- 
ing without sewing machines, olothes wring- 
ers and other articles of indispensible econo- 
my and comfort in every well regulated house- 
hold. 

The JhrofiU of Manufacturing' Sorghum^ either 
upon shares, or for pay, has also been well 
demonstrated the present season in many ca- 
ses, notwithstanding the unfavorable season. 
Men with machinery have cleared from $200 
to $500 and even $1,000 in from four to six 
weeks, and in doing so, have as it were, just 
learned the trade ; and feel sure that they can 
do much better, especially with good cane, an- 
other season. I have hardly met with one, 
who does not mean to try it over another 
year, with enlarged facilities. Numbers, who 
run machinery this season, that made but 100 
gallons per day, intend to make from two to 
four hundred per day next season; thus they 
will go up, as they have in thrashing ma- 
chines, from little two-horse treadles to eight 
and ten horse machines, that will rush through 
a days' work, and pay well for having a smart 
and capable man to see to it. 
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In Sorghum-making as in threshing, it is 
not probablj best, for any farmer to have a 
a UttU 9htfUu% rigy to work up his crop. One 
good set of machinery in each neighborhood, 
that can rush the work right through, with 
all the improvements and facilities for doing 
good work, is what is wanted, and where is 
there a school district, that woald not do well 
to plant among them from 80 to 60 acres. — 
Enough to make a good job for a week, and 
where is there such a neighborhood, that has 
not some good stirring worker in it, who, if 
he had the assurance of haying the cane 
grown, would not obtain and. start the requi- 
aito machinery to work it up profitably for all 
parties. That is the proper way to do it. — 
Then each farmer is not hindered in his regu- 
lar work, and the one who does give his time 
to it, is well paid for it the same as in thresh. 
ing. 

I shall keep an eye on this Sorghum sub- 
ject, and, as the season progresses, probably 
say more about it. Meantime I should be 
happy to hear from others on the subject, ei- 
ther through the Farmkr or by personal cor- 
respondence. D. J. POWKSS. 

MadiwNi Norember 10, 180S. 



Washinffton City. 

I believe there is no city in the Union in 
regard to which, as a city, there is so general 
a misconception as that to the Capital. Tou 
may seek to save a friend from disappoint- 
ment by the best description you can give of 
it, you may even go there yourself prepared 
by previous visits; both your friend and 
yourself will be, first time, or last time, some- 
what taken down from your expectations. 

Those who choose may speculate as to the 
cause of this. I think I know how it comes to 
be so, as well as an/ of you, and that all of 
you know it as well as I do, if you have ever 
reflected upon the insignficance of any sym- 
bol of the morally sublime — as, for instance, 
of the idea which is the soul and front of our 
dear native land. 

I confess I feel small assurance of being 
able to do what I attempt, and yet I would 
like to give you some idea of Washington. 



The morning of a delightful day in June 
witnessed our departure from the magnificence 
of New York. I did not look back, or think 
back much. There was only a glance of tri- 
umph at what was pointed out for Independ- 
ence Hall as we passed through Philadelphia, 
and, if possible, a more sonl-full surge of 
hatred for the rebels in contemplation of the 
locality where those good New England boys 
left the first blood of this rebellion upon the 
pavement of a street in Baltimore. I was go- 
ing to Washington. This was enough to llll 
the thoughts of all that day. 

Who ever heard of a traveller who was not 
disappointed upon arrival in London? Who 
has not read of the bitterness of Luther's dis- 
appointment in Borne, the city of his God? 
In company, then, with my friends, the uni- 
versal traveller, and the illustrious Martin, I 
consider it entirely respectable to say, I was 
disappointed in Washington. 

Everybody knows the city to be situated on 
the north bank of the Potomac, in a district 
ceded for that purpose, to the General Govern- 
ment, by Maryland and Virginia. The situ- 
ation is a fine one, though with streets un- 
paved and deep in the dust with which every 
breath of wind and every pat of the foot 
brings you into intimate acquaintance, yet 
broad and laid out for a some-day imposing 
appearance. Everybody does not know the 
architecture of the city to be unworthy the 
name of Capital, or of the majestic river in 
whose presence it stands. The houses, a few 
public edifices and State buildings excepted, 
are of every quality and style, save good and 
tasteful. The "magnificent distances'' of 
which we hear in everything that dates from 
Washington, save State Papers, are distances, 
indeed, between points upon which the eye 
would choose to rest. 

The plan of the city is the same as that of 
ourown Capital, with principal streets pro- 
ceeding at right angles from Capitol Square 
and filled in with that intricacy of diagonal 
and half streets that look so well from a 
hight, or on paper, but is so wearying to the 
feet and temper-trying to the uninitiated. 
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Of the ehurcheSy I cannot giye you the num- 
ber, but this I oan, I saw not one there of 
which anj flourishing town in the West would 
be proud ; so of the school houses; so of the 
stores, of the markets, — not so, they are an 
abomination of inconyenience and sloTenli- 
ness, particularly one that bears the distin- 
guished name of Washington Market, which, 
by any honesty of significance, should stand 
for the market par excellence. 

When you are out sight-seeing in a great 
city, and wish to economlKe time and strength, 
you will find in picture galleries, libraries 
and refreshment saloons far more than the 
trifle you pay tor, but in these, as in other 
preparations for tho crowd of people who are 
there to-day, and gone to-morrow, there is no 
adequate provision. There is not eyen such 
a display upon the streets as to attract one's 
mind from the wearisomness of getting about. 
Those who dress best, that class of persons 
whose attire helps so much to convert the 
streets of many of our large cities into an 
eyer-shifting panorama of beauty and art, 
here, ride; while those who walk wear the 
second or third best, of such apparel as they 
haye. I think I was particularly disappoint- 
ed in this when on PennsyWania Ayenue, the 
great street of this world famed city. There, 
at least, I found I had been expecting to see 
something worthy the days, and the men, and 
the women illustrious in the early pages of 
our history. It was there as otherwhere. 

And is this all of Washington? No. It 
was to me a small part of it. Still it is that 
which you cannot escape in your long walks 
or drlyes, after that which is really the city of 
our pride. Am I now going to tell you about 
the Capitol, the State Departments, the White 
House, the Public Gardens, the Navy Tard, 
the Hospitals, Contraband Camp and those 
surroundings that invest the city with all the 
sacredness of the past and all the hopes of 
the future? Not much, and for the reason 
that it were words multiplied in vain. Sup- 
pose I give you the dimensions and cost of 
that vast structure, the Capitol, yet piling up 
its marble to the sky, and, in detail all that 



words can, of its amplitude of aceommodaiioii, 
and fitness of finish, for the Legislative bodies 
of 80 great a people. Ton have all read of 
this, as had I, and seen it, doubtless, in pic- 
ture as well as in print. But there is a some- 
thing you cannot tell to your neighbor, nor I 
to you. It is that experience of emotion, that 
elevated conception of the greatness and the 
future of our Republic, of which you there 
seem a distinct part, while standing under 
that magnificent dome that, all by itself, pays 
you for the expense and fatigue of a joumej 
there. Then go the rounds ; visit, in turn, the 
State, the Treasury, the War Departments, the 
Patent Office, the Post Office and the Navy 
Yard. These buildings, with the exception 
of the State Department^ which is soon to be 
in keeping with the rest, are just about as fine, 
I mean in the sense of the substantially ele- 
gant, as buildings can be ; while the Navy 
Yard, with its countless shops of clamp and 
hammer and hiss, is day and night forging 
the thunder bolts of retribution against those 
who are seeking to make the nation there rep- 
resented a by-word and a reproach on the 
earth. 

There is, after all, an atmosphere in Wash- 
ington that makes you quite forget the archi- 
tectural unfitness and dilapidation of the citj 
proper. It is the inspiration that comes of 
the overshadowing presence of those great 
symbols of our nationality. It is a good, 
place in which to feel all the littleness and 
all the glory that makes up the vaunt of the 
American people. 

To speak of the Hospitals and tlie surround- 
ings would require a separate chapter. As is 
fitting, the nation's capital is environed with 
commodious and entirely comfortable retreats 
for the dying and the convalescent soldiery 
whose right arm has been its defense in the 
hour of danger. Of these, and the Soldiers' 
Home, a retreat for tho regular army aged 
and infirm, and of the Contraband Camp 
where, for the first time in the history of our 
oountry, the dusky children of the sun are 
gathered in safety under the folds of our own 
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glorious iri-color, I would like to speak, and 
may in the future. 

Haye I forgotten the White House and Mrs. 
Lincoln ? I had, nearly. 

As for the While House, it is a substantial, 
good sized, well furnished stuccoed dwelling, 
not a bit too good for you, or me, or our neigh- 
bors: proTided always that we are entirely 
loyal and not, in our personalities, evidence 
of the doctrine of total deprayity. As for the 
Madam, I was two weeks within crossing of 
her threshold, but did not see her. Why not ? 
I didn't want to. I have not forgiven, shall not 
forgive that lady who, having the best chance a 
woman ever had to display all womanly and 
high qualities of soul, has, instead, by the lit- 
tleness and frivolity of her course, touched 
with the blush of shame the cheek of every 
noble woman of the land. 

One thing more that asks for a word in the 
future: It is the unfinished monument that 
stands looking down upon the waters of the 
beantiflil river that, not far below, murmurs 
along the sacred shores of Mount Vernon. 

Mrs. Hott. 

♦ 

THB BAIN— THE BABLB AHD THE F&ATEE8. 

BT B, r. TATLOB. 

We heard a dozen men complaini 

When Wednesdaj it began to rain ; 
Jaat as before when it wai dry, 

They mourned a drought with many a sigh, 
And seemed most strangely to forget 

The Lord made water rathei wet ! 
If all men's prayers were heard together, 

The world wonld have the qiuerest weather. 

•• My mill stands still—Oh, Lord, give rain!" 

" BIy grain is down — Oh, Lord, refrain I*' 

** My corn is parched I" — " Ah, Susanna bonnet — 

Don't let a drop of water on it I" 

*' Oh, not to-day ear washing 's out I" 

*' Roll up, ye clouds, I go for trout !' 

" The hen's come off— the brood is drowned !" 

" Ah, let it pour! my boat 's aground !" 

So, 'mid the murmurs of the world, 
The clouds like banners are unfurled : 
The rain descends, the bow is bent. 
The sky smiles clear, Ood's azure teut ; 
And rain or shine, 'tis pleasant weather ; 
The sower's hopefUl seei Is flung, 
And harrest songs are always sung. 




10m Anna K IHekinflon. 

This somewhat noted— perhaps we should 
say distinguished — political speech-maker has 
attracted so much attention by her public ad- 
dresses at different points, east and west, du- 
ring the past few months that we have pre- 
sumed many of our readers to be interested 
in some reliable account of her history and 
pertonneL 

In times past there have not been wanting 
women with the courage to invade the profes- 
sions of literatue, of medicine, of theology and 
social reform ; but, so far as we know. Miss 
Dickinson has been the first of her sex to en- 
ter the arena of politics and to take the stump. 
She is therefore a prodigy among women, and, 
of course, a marvel among men. 

We are not going to say that she has no 
right thus to leave her own more modest and 
restricted sphere, for we believe it to be the 
prerogative and duty of every human being 
to do that work in the world which he or she 
is best fitted to perform: provided, always 
that that work is honorable and needs to be 
done. We have no Procrustian rule to which 
every individual of the race must conform. 
We have no anxiety lest the whole race of 
women unsex themselves and become monsters 
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to the great discomfort and horror of men — 
no feeling of that sort. 

If God has seen fit to create, or, if in the 
operation of his laws there has oome to be, a 
woman with masoaline powers and tastes, so 
that she prefers to do man's work and can do 
it better than he, why should we quarrel with 
her about that, any more than with the Sootoh 
Qiant for being so tall or with Tom Thumb 
for being so ridiculouslj small ? Qod*s laws 
are prett/ well poised, and we should haye no 
fears of their being tilted over and completelj 
upset beoause we find here and there an ex- 
ception to them. JSjceepUo probat return. It is 
the exceptions that prove the rule, and there 
is no need of being frightened. If Miss 
Dickinson or any other woman proTOS a genius 
for enlightening the public mind, and for con- 
tributing, in the least degree, to the purifica- 
tion of the dreadfully turbid political elements, 
why, in the name of Truth and Purity, not 
let her do everything in her power for iu 
accomplishment? Are mental blindness and 
moral and political corruption calamities of so 
little moment that we should not be willing to 
haye them cured except by the touch of our 
own masculine fingers ? Such a sentiment is 
cowardly and mean. 

But then here is one thing that Miss Dick- 
inson and every other woman of her kind 
should think of: The world will only excuse 
so wide a departure from the usage of her 
sex on the ground of unquestionable genius 
for the very work undertaken. There must 
be in her a power of attraction and influence 
of a higher and very different nature from the 
mere novelty of a woman on the rostrum ; 
else she is leaving the glory of her own sex 
and coming short of that of the other. She 
may make notoriety without regard to this 
principle, but she cannot make solid resputa- 
tion, nor yet enjoy the consciousness of doing 
a noble» unselfish work for her country and 
race. 

It is our private opinion that Miss Dickin- 
son will prove to be obnoxious to this ob- 
jection; and we make the suggestion only 



after having both seen her and read her 
speeches. 

The above is not a perfect likeness, as one 
rarely sees a portrait that is ; but it was taken 
from a photograph and faithfully repreaenU 
the general featurej and what little ezpree- 
sion of face she has— except that it does not 
fairly exhibit that apparent self-conscioueneen 
which now unpleasantly marks her pale and 
not very expressive ceuntenance. It was 
probably taken before she had come to be the 
lioness she has since become. 

Her stature is small, her shoulders drooping 
forward. Her gait is easy and graceful, her 
dress sufficiently elegant and beooniing, her 
air that of one who fancies herself a genius 
from the ranks of the aristocracy. 

As a speaker she is recita^e, rapid in her 
utterance and rather monotonous. Of her 
speeches themselves, our readers who hare 
seen them can judge as well as we. They are 
neither remarkable for originality of thought 
nor power of expression. A man making 
just such speeches would not on that account 
be ranked among either the great philoso- 
phers or orators of the age. In one respeot, 
however, she dees most empbatioally exoel: 
she has more cheek. No man would have the 
face, on an occasion of universal partrieiie 
saorifice, such as was the Northwestern Fair, 
to ask and receive for one lecture the exorbi- 
Unt price of $600. 

Miss Dickinson is said to have been born in 
Philadelphia, and to be of good Quaker stoek. 
She is only about 23 years of age, and it is 
quite possible that she may yet become all 
that her enthjsiastio admirers believe her to 

be already. 

^ 

RiCHKS beget idleness and idleness begets 
poverty. For a person to be idle because he 
is rich is just as disgraceful as to be poor be- 
cause he is idle. There is no more reason 
why the possession of riches should absolve 
a person from labor, than that the possession 
of health should render the observance of 
temperance unnecessary. If for nothing else^ 
the rich should labor for the sake of affording 
example and encouragement to the poor. 
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THE HOME. 



Putting tiiA Baby to Sleep. 

In Dr. IIolUnd*8poem ''Bitter Sweet," Rath 
kneels beside the cradle and thus beantifhlly 
Boliloqiiises: 

•• What it the li»tlfl> ooe thinking abonti 
Very wonder -al thiug«. no d abt. 
Unwiitieii h wtnry I 
Unf»tlioiH«d my-^tttryl 
Tet h» taughn and crira, aud i atf and drinks. 
And chncklei mid crowK and nod'« and winks, 
An if hi* head wm ae fnll of kinke 
And cnrloue riddle-* an any t, hlnz I 
Wwrptyi by colic iind wet by tmrs, 
Pniiotureii by pi us and tortured by ftars. 
Our little nephew « 111 loee two years I 
And h''MI nerrr know 
Where the (•nmmers go: 
He need not laugh tor hi '11 find it sol 

Who can tell whnt a baby thinks ? 
Who can follow the goesanrr links 

By «hicli the nianUin fee(s his way 
Out from the nhore of the great unkuowBi 
Blia<l and wail ng and alone, 

Into the light of day i 
f>iit from th» »hore of the nnknown sea, 
To-Mlng in pitiful agony — 
Of the nnknown sea that reals and nils 
Fp eked with the btrk« of tittle >-(iuis— 
B >rks that w»-re lann had on the oth> r pide, 
And slipped from Ilearxn on an e* bing tide! 

What does be think oi his mutber's eyes T 
What d<>e-< he think of his mother** halrr 

What ot the cradle roof that fl ea 
Forwaid and backward throngh ihe air? 

What dues he think of hU mother's breast— 
Bare and beaatifnl. smooth and white, 
Seeking iterer with fiesh <i*-light— 

(. np of h*s IiA» and rx>nch of hin rest ? 
What does he think when her quick eoibraee 
PrMMS his band and bnrica hi* face 
Detp where the heart-throbs »ink and swell 
With a t*ndernefl8 she nerer can 'ell, 

Tiiough she mormar the words 

all the birds- 
Words she has leHin- d to mnrmar well ? 

Now he thinkn heM go to sleep ! 

1 can sue the shadow creep 
Oy*r his eyes In »oft eclipse. 
Over his brow and over his lips. 
Out to hi little finger tipsl 
8orily sinking, <iuwn he KoesI 
Down he goes I down he g'>«s I 
BtMl he is hushed in sweet repose!" 



Hints to Xotiwis: The Song Gift 

It was baking day and Mrs. Aastih was 
more than usually hurried. By a coincidence 
which will not surprise any mother, the chil- 
dren were twice as troublesome as common. 
They were fine, hearty, every-day children, 
and, unlike the "book children," often unrea- 
sonable. Little wills not un frequently got 
tangled up in a way neTor heard of in books. 
So it happened that while mother was rolling 
the pie crust the little Toices in the back 
porch waxed louder and stormier, and moth- 
er was compelled to look out upon them and 
see the cause of the commotion. Frank had 



little Linage doll by the leg and held it high 
oTer her head, while she was struggling to 
recoTer it; and little Annie seemed to be cry- 
ing by way of chorus. Now I know some 
mothers who would ha^e Just washed up their 
hands and chastised the whole party, leading 
them to gloom and eullenness for the rest of 
the day. 

Not so with Mrs. Austin. A few mild, firm 
words were like oil on the troubled waters. 
In her presence the storm was lulled, though 
by no means quelled, so she said in a cheery 
voice, "Now all come into the kitchen with 
mother, and let us sing '8hini|ig Shore' over 
onoe, and see if it does not make all our hearto 
fhappy." 

So the little ones trooped in as mother pick- 
ed up her rolling-pin and commeneed the air, 
and stationing themselves by the vine-covered 
windows joined heartily in the song. It was 
a thousand times more soothing than all the 
rebukes she could have administered, and left 
the heart beautiful and happy. 

"Now shall we try 'Happy Land' before 
you run out to play again ?" So the young 
voices united again in that sweet-spirited 
hymn, and by that time the angry furrows 
were quito cleared away. Then mother had 
just a little bit of crust left which would make 
three pies, in some bright, dainty little " pat- 
ty pans,*' and the pleasure of the children 
was eompleto as they watohed the process of 
making, and saw the letters L., F. and A. cut 
in nice white covers above the delicious rasp- 
berries. Then with a few loving words of 
admonition, they all went out pleasantly to 
play under the shady apple trees, and there 
was not a word of contontion heard among 
them. 

• Mother, to whom God has given the blessed 
gift of song, use it without stint in your little 
home circle. If your children have an ear 
and voice for music, develope the talent as 
carefully as you would a gold mine in your 
garden. It will yield you far richer returns 
in heart and soul wealth. Sing about yonr 
work and teach them to join with you. It 
will lighten your cares many fold, and make 
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home a more blessed spot in their memories 
foroTsr. — New York Chronicle, 



The cloads that rite with thuDder sUk* 

Oar thirsty bouI* with rain ; 
The blow moit dreaded fklls to break 

From off our limbs a ch«iB : 
And wrnngs of man to man bat make 

The lore of Qod more plain. 
As through the shadowy leoa of eren 
The eye looks fiurtheet into hearen, 
On gleams of stars and depths of blae 
The glaring sunshine never knew. 

—Whimer. 



ktt yov A Lady ' 



The term lady is an abbreviation of the 
Saxon word " lioofday," whioh means bread- 
giyer. The ** Lady of the manor/' was accus- 
tomed| once a week, to moye among the poor 
as an alms-giyer, enriohing their tables, and 
bearing away their blessigns. She moTed in 
queenly beauty, and to her queenly robe clung 
the children of the lowly, looking at her as if 
their little eyes could never be satisied with 
seeing — 

Their little hearts eould never utter, 
How well they lored her bread and batter. 

But they loved her smiling face more. They 
needed not that any tell them how priceless is 
a smile. It was May-day with them whenev- 
er she came among them with smiles and 
bread, and always May-day with her, for the 
smiling poor loved her, and crowned her queen 
of all the year. 

Reader, are you a lady ? Are you a queen 
among the poor 7 Do the children of the poor 
put a crown on your head? Do they make 
your hair gleam with gems, or is it burning 
with diamonds that the fingers of the poor 
never set there ? Do the poor man's children 
cling to your gown, and find a protecting 
shadow in its folds ? 

Are your jewels the grateful hearts of the 
poor ? If they are, then they will never lose 
their lustre, but shine brighter and brighter, 
the longer you wear them. I would rather 
have one grateful tear from a famished child 
I had fed, than all the Jewells that glisten on 
a queen's brow. I would rather carry light 
and joy to one desolate home, than call the 
kingdoms of the world my own. — Xational 
Banner, 



Orioin op QuABttELs — ^Thc sweetest, the 
most clinging affection, is often shaken by the 
slightest breath of unkindness, as the delicate 
rings and tendrils of the vine are agitated 
by the faintest air that blews in summer. An 
unkind word from one beloved often draws 
blood from many a heart which would defy 
tho battle ax of hatred, or the keenest edge of 
vindictive satire. Nay, the shade, the gloom 
of the face familiar and dear, awakens grief 
and pain. These are the little thorns which, 
though men of a rougher form may make 



their way through them without feeling much, 
extremely incommode persons of a more re- 
fined turn in their journey through life, and 
make the traveling irksome and unpleasant. 



SooLDiifO AN» GoYKRNiNO. — Somo Writer 
says : — " I never knew a scolding person that 
was able to govern a family. What makes 
people scold? Because they cflnnot govern 
themselves. How, then, can they govern oth- 
ers 7 Those who govern well are generally 
calm; they are prompt and resolute, but steady 
and mild." 



HEALTH AND DISEASE. 



Distribution of Heat in Dress. 

Dr. Dio Lewis says, on this point: — <^What- 
ever the material used, the form and arrange- 
ment of it should be such as to retain an 
equal amount of heat over the whole body. — 
Thus, and thus only, is a balanced circulation 
ensured, and the system effectually braced 
against either extreme of temperature, togeth- 
er with its changes. As an equilibrium of 
the vital fluid is essential, and it can be se- 
cured only by an equal distribution of clo- 
thing over the body — together, of course, with. 
its non-compression — it follows that the cut is 
not of minor importance in the construction 
of dress. Sufficient clothing may be worn to 
secure warmth, yet the wearer actually suffer 
from cold. Instance : A woman clad in win- 
ter in twice the weight of material a man 
wears, fails to experience anything like the 
warmth he enjoys. He has a general equable 
sense of comfort, while she, if warm at all, is 
so only in spots and at intervals.. Such dis- 
parity is plainly traceable to the difference in 
the construction of their costumes. This 
equibalance in dress is essential to heat^ too. 
As a balanced circulation is due to the heal- 
thy evenness of our sensations, it is in any 
case a prerequisite to tempcraturial proteo- 
tion and bodily comfort. As to the second 
part of protection, its indications are met in 
securing the first. If the form is clad with 
due regard to heat and cold, it is, at the same 
time, in the best manner secured against im- 
proper exposures. I heard a reverend gentle- 
man remark not long since that " women were 
not dressed; their clothes were hung upon 
them." We may safely leave it — in view of 
the oft-recurring *' scenes " on the street and 
in the house, and the constantly-reiterated 
charge little girls receive, to *' be more care- 
ful and not show themselves " and with an 
impartial judgment to decide how much 
ground in truth there is for this assertion." 



" Only a cold." Take care ! more than half 
the more dreadful and fearful diseases were 
at first only a cold. The catalouge is long and 
sad. Beware. 
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WIT AND WISDOM. 



Daring the SeTon Years' War, an alohjmist 
offerred hie eerrioes to Ferdinand, Duke of 
Bmnawiok, for the parpoee ef oonyerting iron 
into gold. ''By no means," answered the 
dnke, "I want iron to fight the Freneh; and 
as for gold, I get it from England. Bot if 
you are able to conTert mice and rats into 
caWes and oxen, you are my man. The for- 
mer make great haToo in my military stores ; 
and the latter I stand in great need of." 

A German joamal relates the following 
anneodote on the authority of a trayeller re- 
cently returned ftrom Afirica: — "A wealthy 
Arab residing near the frontiers of Morocco, 
lately paid his first risit to Algiers, and was 
present at a ball. On his return home he 
said to his wives, " VfThat strange creatures 
these French women are ! Would you belieye 
it — ^they absolutely carry an open umbrella 
under their petticoats T Such was the idea 
formed of crinoline by this son of Mahomet." 

A gentleman hearing that two of his female 
ftriends had quarreled, asked. "Did they call 
each other ugly?" "No." "Or old 7" "No." 
" Well, then, we can soon make them friends 
again." 

David thus describes the gentleman : " He 
that walketh upright, and worketh righteous- 
ness, and speaketh the truth in his heart." 

Sincere desire after God, and actual com- 
munion with Him, constitute the real life of 
religion. — Chapin, 

We should round every day of stirring ac- 
tion with an evening of thought We learn 
nothing ftrom our experience unless we muse 
upon it. 

In the register of the parish of Eckington 
is to be found the following curious stania, 
written by a poetical vicar towards the close 
of the seventeenth century : 

" Our grandlktbera were Pfti0ti, 

(hirtetben OliTerlaoB, 
We their loiu are Athelsti, 

Bare our eoni will be queer ones." 

I hate anything that occupies more space 
than it is worth. I hate to see a load of band- 
boxes go along the street, and I hate to see a 
parcel of big words without anything in 
them.— ^(wlt^t. 

A good-for-nothing fellow left his wife in a 
great rage telling her he would never come 
back until he was rich enough to come in a 
carriage. For once he kept his word— being 
trundled home drunk in a wheelbarrow. 

Captain Berry, of South Carolina, is a fierce 
patriot, as can easily be seen from the remark 
he made : — " I would rather be hung in South 
Carolina," said he, " than die a natural death 
in any other State." 



Morals o? ths Navt. — A maiden of uncer- 
tain age, whose nephew had just passed his first 
examination for the navy, writes to us how 
shocked she is to hear from her youthful rela- 
tive that " a sea captain in transport often 
hugs the shore," and that he never even re^ 
ceives a repremand for such indecorous con- 
duct. 



DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 



SavASH^PuDDiira.— A quart of well stewed 
and sifted squash, a quart of grated or fine- 
ly chopped bread, a teaspoonfiil of salt, six 
eggc, a pound of sugar, any flavoring you 
like, and a quart or three pints of good milk, 
will make a nice pudding. ,If convenient, 
line the pudding dish with thin potatoe paste. 
Bake well and serve warm. 

Flour and Indian Pvddinq.— Four table- 
spoonfuls of flour, four of Indian meal, four 
eggs, one quart of boiling milk, one cup of 
molasses, one teaspoonfiil of salt; pour a cup 
of cream, or a cup of milk with a trifle of but- 
ter over it just as it goes to the oven. Bake 
three hours'. 

Sauces fob ant Puddings. — Fruit Sauce — 
Stew a dosen plums or cherries, or a couple 
of peeled and cored apples. Boil a pint of 
cream, or good milk, and pour it over a pound 
of powdered sugar; add theft-uit, and, if you 
choose, flavor. 

SouFS. — The season for soups has come round 
again. It is surprising how few families make 
use of this most palatable and economical ar^ 
tide of diet. A bone of beef or mutton, a part 
of a fowl, or a pound of any fresh meat, prop- 
erly prepared with vegetables and seasoned, 
will, if nicely gotten up, serve more satisfac- 
torially for a dinner than many a one that is 
derved at greater cost. Of whatever meat soup 
is to be prepared, it should be carefully washed, 
not soaked, and then placed in water quite cold 
bringing this, very slotrly, to a scald. If boil- 
ed at all, it should only be after a long sim- 
mering. This will bring out all the natural 
juice of the meat so that when ready for the 
seasoning, and such vegetables as you choose 
to add, the scraps of meat may all be skim- 
med out without loss. 
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YOUTH'S CORNER. 


Looked out of the window, 
And round to my teacher. 




THE WAT TO BB GOOD. 




BT Mma. BOTf . 


I Btimbeitd all tba folksy 






And said. »That is (he stove 




*<Teil Qt » atoiy, snat," 


That In winter time smokes." 




Said the oblldrvB one daj : 


By twos and by hmn 




AbdInid."oh,IcAD't.'* 


1 aooated the chiltran. 




** Yen yon can I jf you can T* 


Then lookal out of doort. 




Cried they all| and at once; 


My mother shook her head; 




And so I beg tn. 


And plainly enough 




The story I told them 


Berlckatmesaid, 




Was pr«-tty, they said. 


'* Don't y<^u want to be good ? 




Ai erer I fold tkeiu. 


Then be qui*-t and learn 




80, then, who can deny 


The way to be good." 




That an aunt can tell itorfee 


Then I sat rery still, 




Ifanaantywilltryr 


But said to myself. 




And th» story was 'true 


•* Try as baid as I will. 




In each parr, and the whole: 


I can narer be good I 




Shall I tell it to yon? 


How can I be good t 






1 havi tried to be good.'* 




One rery warm «ljiy, 


'T was that same afternoon, 




I vent with my mother 


That f saw with nurpiise, 




To a church old and grey. 


Nor f r^ol Tery soon. 




Fire days were for school, 


Row a brave little ant 




One for home, one for cbnrch; 


MoTod a kernel of corn. 




That was thfmle. 


Tho* at first be said plainly, "I can*!.* 




In the country lired we^ 


Bid I see It with my eye«f 




By the rirer and wood 


Honor bright! c aid it talkf 




Bo pPPtty t4i see. 


IFhat color was It, and what siaaP 




On the gnB**. on the moss, 


I saw it with both my ayea. 




H'e walked nluwly on 


It was red, and about as large 




Aod, of coarae, I was cross. 


As when ants are all of a siie. 




For the b antifol day, 


As I r talkinit, it con'd talk 




Oh that was n«tt grey, 


Full as well as other nnts— 




And I wauted to play. 


As well as a pi ce of chalk, 




And why penple went, 


Or a boy who Is not bom. 




M hen ihey w»re too larft 


I only said, it plainly said. 




To be Uken, or m nt, 


It e>.uldn*t moTe the conu 




And whj we mu^t go, 


And listen now, I aky 




I asked of my mother. 


I saw it try and win 




She said, '■ DenH you know t 


By trying hard all day. 




" Whj, ro sing and to pmy, 


Poor little red ant; 




And to h«'ar the Lord's words. 


Great big yellow corn ; 




That th« ministers way.** 


No wonder it said " I can't l'» 




What t unHentood 


Why didn't I go help? 




Of chi rertiiOB ihat daj 


And bow fiir did h^ more itf 




Vt as about being guod; 


And how am I going to prove tof 




Bow children quite SBiall, 


I didn't want to go, 




Lit le girlR a d tuty*. 


And I inti'nd to prove it 




This one, thai oue, on^ and all, 


By saying it is aob 




Might be an good as others, 


••Ht.wfcr?"oh,Terylkr; 




Ai* HU'.tes and ui»cl*«. 


As ikr as from end to end 




Big ^{<«ter• and brothers. 


or the longt«t bam-yari bar; 
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Ai fiir M the p«w is loof 

V here joq lit and wish that pUtyiBf 

On Sunday was not wroog. 

Af far M flrott bm to ttttn; 

A>r th«r« was bit little neat 

And the houtehold of big care. 

Did joneTei seeabule 

No bigger tban moaBey'a bead, 

Or the bead of a anall brown molef 

Of course you have; so bas the cat. 

Up in the corner close to the Hoor. 

This hole was Jost like that. 

Dow loDf and how many, who knowaf 

But down tbi-rv lired little ant, 

And bis flunily, I snppoet. 

On, on towards that den 

He pushed with all bii might; 

Pushed as if he were ten ; 

And went In front and tried, 

And tUKged, I tell y» u now. 

And round frum side to side. 

Sometimes he stopped and looked 

As if he'd giren it np, 

Then walked away and looked. 

Not flir away be walked, 

Nor did he ^ive it up, 

And here is whsre he talked ; 

Saying, •* Sure as I am an ant, 

I'll lay that up for winter. 

And st>ng who says I can't I" 

Then back to his labor. 

With a will as stout 

As a soldier's good sabre. 

Little by little he muTed it,— 

A will flods a wny, — 

Liitle by little he proved it. 

There, ere the son went down,— 

Worthy Iilnmlnation 

All oyer thn town,— 

I saw the great treasure 

Most safely arriTo— 

The ):rt«t golden treasure; 

At the bole In the comer 

I saw it go down; 

And. proud as Jack Horner, 

With his pie full of pinms, 

8 iw my hero go down 

to beat all bis drums. 

To call all his neighbors. 

And tell all bis folks 

Of his Wonderful Iat>or8. 

Then th^y held— as was right— 

A Joyful high ibust 

That good Sabbath night. 



Did I run to tell about it, 
Saying, *• Tee, I saw it!" 
Too aaad not doobt It. 
I sat and thought ; 
And thought it pUIn, 
That the way to be good 
Was to try it again. 




Santa Claus brings Johnny a stocking ftiU 
of goodies. Johnnj is glad. 




When Papa comes home from town, Johnnj 
sees that Ned^ets the sled. Johnny is mad. 

■ -♦- 

BmoMA.— 9ix letters compose may staff. 

My aeoond you write if you write the word laughl 
My third yon pronounce if you Just say ««0h. 
Why mother, these boiscuit are nearly all dough,** 
My fourth, why child you couldn't »^\\ cat 
Without using this, and its plainly in thai. 
My fifth in the alphabet isn't the worst- 
To toll you the truth, it staB< s next to the first 
My aixth in as plain as you please in mius/s, 
Mj first is in sTery line of this pnzsle. 
My whole h name of a man quite fiiroed, 
If yon don't make it out now who 's to be blamed f 
-Annoer next month. 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 



TlM Sditor*! Late Buopeaii Tow. 

Cologne, thbough BsLoiav, to London — Bat- 
tle OF THE WiNDVILL AND 01 WaTEBLOO. 

Cologne is a town of 100,000 inhabitants 
and has greatlj interested me bj its Roman 
antiquities, its numerous old churohes, its 
grand cathedral and much dse. Founded 
more than fifteen hundred years ago, what 
wonderftil changes haye occurred in its his- 
tory. First an intrenched Roman camp, then 
the abode of the ancient Ubians, it after^ 
wards witnessed the coronation of the Empe- 
ror Yitellius, and then of CIotIs, King of the 
Franks, was united by Otho the Great to Ger- 
many in the 10th century, exerted a power- 
Ail influence in, and was the chief support of, 
the famous Hanseatic League, in the 14th 
century, was conquered by the French in 
1794, by the Russians in 1814, and finally fell 
into the hands of Prussia, by whom it is still 
held. 

The people show their origin by a peculiar 
physiognomy, different ft'om that of Germans 
of a pure blood, but are industrious and 
prosperous. 

The Cathedral is most worthy of notice. It 
was begun in 1248, slowly progressed for two 
or three hundred years, remained Mtatu quo for 
about three hundred more, and is now again 
going forward. Its foundatif^n is in the form 
of a cross, and when completed St will be one 
of the grandest temples in the whole world — 
length 500 feet, width 280, two towers each 
600 feet high, the arches supported by a quad- 
ruple row of colums sixty-four in number. Its 
architecture is pure Gothic and it is designed 
to follow in eyery particular the ancient Ger- 
man model. Though, as yet, but little more 
than the choir, with surrounding chapels, 
and one tower of the hight of 160 feet, are 
finished. I haye thus far seen no work of man 
on the continent which has so stirred within 
me emotions of the sublime. 'Twas at twi- 
light I first saw it, and the yision is still be- 
fore me --the great temple standing in solemn 



majesty; the old, by its moss-coTered walls 
appealing to the dead Past, the new, by its 
lately ehisseled eolnmns, its scaffolding and 
mighty construction engines looking brayaly 
forward to the 600 years hence, when it may 
haye been finished and— -in a neif spirit^ pos- 
sibly by another race of people — ^finally oon- 
secrated to the worship of the true God. I, 
also, did myself the pleasure of paying a moon- 
light Tisit to the house where my fayorite ar- 
tist, Peter Paul Reubens was born, and where 
the unfortunate Marie de Medeois, Queen of 
Henry IV of France, ended her cTentful life. 
A plain, two-story and a-half dwelling, with 
a beautiful head and bust of the great artist, 
carred in wood, in the transom orer the door. 

Notwithstanding its 60 cologne factories, 
the city of Cologne is, by no means, the sweet- 
est and neatest of all the German towns, and 
I am glad to be on the railway cars, dashing 
westward. 

Between Cologne and Aix la Chapelle, the 
country is quite flat and cultivated in good 
German style. Wheat, rye, barley, oats, hemp 
and the sugar beet are looking well. 

The engine whistles, and the agents an- 
nounce " Aachen I " from which I know that 
we approach the old imperial city of Aix la 
Chapelle, on the frontier between Rhenish 
Prussia and Belgium, and about 40 miles 
from Cologne. A handsome, well built city, 
with at least one broad beautiful street, 
through which, as I look upwards towards the 
summit of the slope on which the town is 
built, the eye is charmed by the magnificence 
and beauty of city and suburbs. A stirring 
place, too, with modern improvements and a 
manifest disposition to get back as much at 
possible of the prosperity and importance it 
once enjoyed. But it's of no use, ye Chap- 
ellers, it was Charlemagne who made your 
hill-girded city once so famous, and Charle- 
magne has been dead a thousand and forty- 
nine years! Tou may vigorously carry on 
your numerous factories for the making of 
needles, of kerseymere, of files and of copper 
and brass wires, and so make your goodly 
city a greater blessing to the Province than 
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before^ but the great Smptrors will no more 
OOBM to yoa for coronation and burial. 

The warm snlphiir springs of Aiz la Chap* 
elle ftre noted and large numbers of foreign- 
ers annually come here for their health. 

— 80 much for Prussia and the other German 
StAtes. Famous for its literature,its science and 
its admirable system of education, Germany is, 
neTertheless, behind in the arts and especially 
in the mechanics of agriculture and the breed- 
ing of cattle and horses. TThat the German 
States lack is unity. That secured, with their 
eztonsiTC mineral resources, their quarter of 
a million square miles of produotiTe lands, 
their facilities for manufacturing and com- 
merce, what may not their forty-four millions 
of intelligent, industrious and liberty-loTing 
people accomplish within the next century ! 

And now I touch the soil of 

LITTLE BBLOIUM — 

The garden of Europe — famous for the fertil- 
ity of its soil and the perfection of its system 
of agriculture, for^he extent and great Talue 
of its' mines of coal, iron, lead, zinc and man- 
ganese, for the magnificence of its forests of 
timber, for its teeming factories whence are 
obtained the best linnens, laces, cloths, car- 
pets, porcelains, cutlery and fire-arms known 
to the commerce of the world, for the extent 
of its internal improTements, for its fine old 
cities noted for the magnificence of their build- 
ings, the productions of their industry, and 
the number of their institutions of learning 
and public libraries, for the denseness of its 
thriying, happy population, and for its heroic 
history. 

From Aix la Chapelle to Liege the country 
is mountainous — the people largely doToted 
to mining and manufactures. Yerriers, on 
the way, is a stirring town noted for its cloth 
factories ; and Liege, at the confluence of the 
Neuse and the Ourthe, both nayigable riyers 
and at the point of intersection of seyeral yf 
the most important railroads of the kingdom, 
is known the world oyer for its superior fire- 
arms and cutlery — as the place where the 
Belgian rifles are made. Located in the Tcry 
heart of the mining section of the country 



where iron and coal are both inexhausdble, of 
superior quality and easily obtained, it is 
natural that it should be the great Birming- 
ham of this kingdom. 

Passing through Liege to the westward, the 
railway rises by one of the steepest grades 
known in the world —so steep that the trains 
are obliged to be drawn up the incline by a 
stationary engine at the summit; from which 
point the yiew of the y alley and of the great 
smoking, thundering city is truly magnificent. 
' Thence to Brussels, the brilliant capital of 
the kingdom, and distant about seventy miles, 
the surface of the country slopes ocean-ward 
and is distinguished alike for < its ^mines and 
its agriculture. The farms are not only gar- 
den patches in siie, but gardens in reality. 
Crops grown as in France, without fences be- 
tween. All the cereal grains, meadows, and 
yarious root crops, including the sugar beet- 
occupy eyery foot of arable land, while the 
yines are seen upon all the sunny slopes of 
the hills, where nothing else could be grown. 

Brussels Is one of the most beautiAil and 
interesting cities on the continent* Founded 
in the 7th century and successiyely controlled 
by the early Prankish, the Spanish, the Aus- 
trian, the French and the Hollandish dynas- 
ties, and, at last — since 1880 — the capital of 
the new-bom, independent kingdom of Bel- 
gium, ft has had a checkered history and to- 
day shows interesting marks cf the yarious 
nationalities under which it has flourished 
during the past thousand years. 

For beauty of plan, elegance of buildings, 
bouleyards, and provision of statuary, foun- 
tains, gardens and shaded promenades, it is 
strikingly like Paris. But it is not only beau- 
tiful ; it is one of the great centres of indus- 
try. Especially celebrated for its manufac- 
tures of fine lace, its linnens, damasks, car- 
pets, ribbons, jewelry, mathematical and mu- 
sical instruments, coaches, chemicals, soaps 
and glass. 

Brussels is also celebrated for the great 
battles which haye been fought in its yioinity. 
One of them, in 1815, decided the fate of Eu- 
ropean Empires. What names in modern 
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history so fftmiliftr or so famous as Napoleon, 
Wellington, Waterloo ! 

Shall I tell joa the truth ? Well, it was the 
field of Waterloo more than any other one 
thing that induoed me to take this route to 
London instead of through Holland. I had 
not time to "do " both Holland and Belgium 
and I would not leaye the continent without 
haying studied that famous field. 

TBIP TO WATKRLOO. 

It was only fifteen miles, and the road was 
delightful, passing along the skirt of the 
forest of Soignes, the southern border of 
whioh so well supported the failing troops of 
the Iron Duke when pressed by the resistless 
legions of the great Napoleon. But then it 
was already six o'clock in the OToning and I 
could not easily and economically get a con. 
yeyance at so l%te an hour. I had resolyed to 
sleep on the field of Waterloo that night, how- 
ever, and was not to be turned aside by trifles. 
And so I walked 1 leaving Brussels at seyen 
o'clock. No walk could haye been more de- 
lightful. The McAdamized road is as smooth 
as a floor, and on one side has a pleasant foot- 
walk between two rows of shade trees. On 
the other is the grand old forest, its beech 
trees so densely grown that it is impossible 
for the eye to penetrate their deep shade to a 
distance of more than a yery few rods. The 
twilight lasted until nine o'clock, and then 
the new moon kindly took its place in the 
heayens, so that it was still not dark when I 
reached the yillage of Waterloo. Here I 
learned that the battle field was at St. Jean. 
ArHyed at the little collection of houses 
known by that name at ten o'clock, and en- 
quired the way to the great mound with the 
stone lion, which I knew to be on the yery 
field of fight, was blunderingly directed by a 
man who seemed to talk no language I had 
oyer heard spoken before, and went ahead) for 
I had conceiyed the romantic idea of taking a 
look at Waterloo by moonlight, before seeking 
for quarters. Followed directions, climbed 
what I supposed in the dimness of light to be 
the Mont Lion, when lo, I stood in the shadow 
of a monstrous windmill ( As is the habit 



of this HoUando-Belgio inBiUuiion, it BtMd 
upon stilts some fifleea feet high. It was a 
quarter of a mile to the hotel| and more than 
likely the plain spread out before me was that 
whereon the armies of the Allies and of Na- 
poleon struggled for mastery. So I sat down 
under the mill for a few momenta' ^ refleotion " 
and speculation. A yell 1 as if all the deyils 
in hell had been let loose, and I was Barronnd- 
ed by men armed with clubs and guns I 'Twas 
yain that I remonstrated and tried to explain. 
The blows fell upon my shoulders and shins 
in quick succession, and bayonets punched me 
threateningly in the ribs I Talking English, 
French and Butch alternately, and then all 
at once, but without the least effect, I thought 
best to trayel for the hotel. I had hit it. So 
long as I kept going they refrained from blows; 
and thus, with ruffians to the right of me, 
ruffiana to the left of me and bayonets be- 
hind, I was marched to the great gate of the 
hotel. 

A few hard raps on ttio gate brought a 
night-cap to the window and the spiteful en- 
quiry, "Qu* est que c'est que cela ? My 
touDgue was the nimblest, and, as rapidly as 
I could tumble out the French of it, I told himi 
*'A friend and an American citizen who has 
fallen among sayages, and wants shelter.' 
Said the night-cap, " Can you talk English 7" 
SaidI«I<AtnifcIcanI" 

Then the deyils who had me in keeping told 
tho landlord in a most unintelligible jargon-** 
which I afterwards learned was the dialect of 
the mongrel Walloons, who talk a compoana 
of German, French, Flemmish and Spanish-*! 
that I was undoubtedly a robber, for they had 
found me about to break into (or carry off! I 
could not learn which,) the windmill I and 
that he must take me in and keep me nndei 
the closest watch! But my good Amerioal 
speech and face (1) did the business. In leal 
than two minutes the great gate was closed 
behind me, and Night-cap and I were as cosiljl 
chatting oyer crackers and wine as though w4 
had been two dear friends of other years 
And thus ended the Battle of the Wind-Mill 
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riK.D OF WATBSLOO. 

It is momiDgi and with a good French guide, 
(I always prefer to hear the French side of 
the Btorj,) I stand on Mont Lion, surveying 
the field of Waterloo I I can hardly realize 
thai forty-seyen years ago this yery month-^ 
quite within the memory of my guide— on 
this very plain was fought the greatest and 
most decisive battle in all history. The sea 
of nodding wheat heads, fattened upon the 
bones of heroes who that day perished, and 
the waving meadows grown more luxuriant 
for the mingled blood of Brit ton, Frank and 
German, know it not ; but there is old, dilap- 
idated, war-scarred Hougomont, within whose 
orchard wall whole regiments wero literally 
slashed to pieces in awful hand-to-hand con- 
flicts — there, in the distance, are Genappe, 
and Nivelles and La Haie Sainte, and last of 
all La Belle Alliance where Napoleon stood 
for hours and* directed the battle — there, too, 
where the Iron Buke stood nearly all day 
amid the storm of shot and shell*- there the 
fatal sunken road from Ohaine to Braine 
VAlIeud, into whose deep cut, as into the jaws 
of hell, rode so many of Bonaparte's glorious 
twenty- six squadrons of cuirassiers, in the 
grandest charge of mounted men the world 
ever saw — there the very spot whence, in his 
enthusiasm,, the Emperor sent his courier to 
Paris to announce the victory — there the road 
by which Blucher came with his Prussian host 
and turned the scale, at the moment when the 
allied armies were half in rout and Welling- 
ton himself had well nigh lost all hope — there, 
again, the road by which the deaf and treach- 
erous Grouchy did nol come to the aid of the 
French — here where the grand Imperial Guard 
performed those prodigies of valor which have 
made them immortal — and there, in that little 
valley, where, after the Imperial Army had 
been thoroughly put to rout, and in the dark- 
ness of the nighty the lone legion of Cham- 
bronne, under the concentrated fire of the 
victorious artillery of the enemy, under a 
storm of lead and iron such as granite could 
not withstand, and under the crushing weight 
of relentless legions on every side, sublimely 



fought until^ piece-meal, 4hey were cut and 
blown to atoms or ground into the very earth I 
Sixty thousand warriors of the 140,000 who 
composed the two armies dead on the field! 
That was a battle. God forbid that the pro- 
gress of man may ever require such another I 
And yet do I know that a second Waterloo i" 
not this moment being fought in my own dear 
native land? If so, may Destiny, as here, be 
on the side of Liberty. 

— At Brussels again, and off for Ostend; 
passing through the fine old manufacturing 
town of Ghent and the low, rich lands of 
northern Belgium. 

Ostend is a fortified port of considerable 
magnitude and commercial business. Build- 
ings and streets generally rather inferior, 
and uninteresting. 

— My feet have left the continent. Tucked 
away in a mean little steamer — they run none 
other than such across the British Channel, 
for some reason — I have five hours of horrible 
sea-sickness, and at last, pale, faint, and 
pretty much disgusted, stagger upon the 
shore of the glorious little ''sea-girt Isle" and 
rest from my torture beneath the towering 
chalk cliffs of Dover. 

— It is nine o'clock in the evening qf the 
6th of June ; the train slowly enters a vast, 
weltering city, whose million lights seem to 
welcome me home again to this, the present 
great centre of the world. The solid rock of 
London Bridge is pressed by my weary feet 
once more, and the sublime dome of St. Paul's 
guides me on my way to the hospitable man- 
sion of the upright Judge whose guest I am 
glad, again, to become. 

It seems a life time since I was here before. 
And what wonder^? Have I not made the 
tour of the South of Europe^f France, of 
Switzerland, of Germany, of Rhennish Prus- 
sia apd of Belgium ? Up the Seine, down the 
Saone, up the Rhone, across the Alps on foot, 
and down the Rhine I A grand circuit of 
some two thousand miles, stopping at every 
place ot either natural or historic interest, 
and all within less than one month I My 
English friends tell me I ought to be proud of 
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the aohieTement-^at " none but a Yankee 
could haye done it/' 

— Henceforward my notes shall be of Eng- 
land, Scotland and the Emerald Isle. 



1^ 'Slie SAlioT of this Journal will spend 
a portion of his time the coming winter in 
deliyering ftu public lecturu on Industry, in 
such localities as he has not yisited hitherto. 
He has also in preparation seyeral lectures 
on themes of general and national interest, 
for the dellTerj of which he is readj to make 
arrangements with such lecture associations 
as may choose to communicate with him. 
The following are titles of three of the lec- 
tures of the class last mentioned : 

"Napoleon in Mexico/' 

<* England." 

"Our Heroes," (a poem.) 



Highly Interesting Foreign Correspond- 
ence. — Our next yolume will be greatly en- 
riched by yaluable, pertinent letters from 
many parts of the Old and New World. Hon. 
Mr. Holton, of Milwaukee, now trayelling in 
Europe, Judge Knapp, of New Mexico, the 
American Minister to New Grenada, and a 
number of ihe representatiyes of foreign 
countries whom we met last year at the 
World's Fair, in London, haye promised to 
fayor us with occasional correspondence touch- 
ing the industrial affairs of the countries 
through which they trayel or in which they 
reside. 



Readers of the Farmer I dont forget, in the 
enjoyment of your own good fortune, the 
many neighbors about you who are without 
it. Syery farmer should haye, at least, one 
good, reliable agricultural paper; and, with 
eyery man of public spirit and a particle of 
State pride, that one which is published within 
his own State and for his own particular bene- 
fit, will rcceiye attention firtt. Show the No- 
yember and December numbers to as many 
non-subscribers as you can, without too much 
trouble, and see if they cannot be induced to 
try it for the next year. 



The Farmer-Vol. XVI.— We haye alremdj 
said all that would seem to be necessary as to 
our plans and expectations concerning the 
future of the Fabmsr, and it is hardly neces- 
sary to repeat that we are determined to make 
it, not <fnlif the bestf but also, in every importmit 
respect, the cheapeetpf all the a^rieuUtiral jowneUa, 



We Tender our most Hearty Thanks to the 

host of working friends in all parts of the 
West who haye contributed by their sealous 
efforts, as yoluntary agents, to the encourag- 
ing success of the Farmer the past year. 
Now that they haye on a good pressure of 
steam, we hope they will find suucess so much 
the easier, and thus roll in such lists of sub- 
scribers as shall astonish eyen our own large 
expectations. 



Coming in Splendidly.— The Farmers of 
Wisconsin are giying^new eyidence of their 
appreciation of this, their home agricutual 
journal. The subscriptions haye neyer come 
in so finely before, since the good old times 
before the financial crash of 1857. 
» 

Prizes for Everybody who shall subscribe 
to the Farmer for 1864. We haye made more 
liberal offers than any other agricultural jour- 
nal published. See prospectus on coyer. 



Wm. J. Park & Co., Job Printers and Prin- 
ters to the State.— We cannot better compli- 
ment this new and reliable firm of Printers 
than by calling special attention to the neat 
mechanical execution of this journal since 
September. See their adyertisement under 
table of contents. 



Premium Sugar Cane Mill.— We are 

pleased to see by the Illinois papers that the 
Farmer's premium Sugar Cane Mill, to wit, 
E. W. Skinner's "Climax," carried off the 
Medal, Diploma and money priie at the Illi- 
nois State Fair; and that, by reason of that 
yictory in competion with the best mills of 
the country he is receiying orders from all 
parts of the Northwest. Good enough for 
him. He deseryes just such treatment. 
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Farmers' Clubs, we are pleased to learn, are 
being organized in many parts of the State. 
They maj be made instrumental of great 
good. No neighborhood shoald be without 
sacb an organization. 



Our Many Worthy Contributors for 

the past year 1868 are justly entitled to our 
grateful acknowledgements for the great in- 
terest they haye added to the columns of this 
journal. We trust they will not weary in 
well doing, but give us even more than here- 
tofore of the fruits of tlieir thoughts and ex- 
perience. 

Remarkably fine two-year old Apple 

Trees.— J- C. Plumb, of Lake Side Nurseries, 
Madison, excels in nursery stock of this sort. 
Samples in our office grown by him can't be 
beaten in America. Mr. P. is of the opinion 
that it is better to plant trees at this age than 
such as are 3 or 4 years old. In this he is* 
as we also believe, eminently sound. 



Plowing about Pruit Trees.— Please tell 
us through the Farmer whether it would be 
good policy to plow about apple trees late in 
the fall. Yours, 

Henry AV. Nicuolson. 

AsswEK. — If you plow around your apple- 
trees at all, we know of no sufficient reason 
why it would not do to plow late. On some 
acoeunts, perhaps, it would be better to do so. 
— [Editor. 



Straw-Stacks Burned. — i ^v^ye had the 

misfortune to have my straw-stack from 28 
acres burned — quite an item to us woods 
farmers. AYhat shall I do with the ashes? I 
propose to apply it as a top-dressing to clover. 
If best, when apply it ? 

Your obedient serv't', 

E. Tallmaduk. 
Fond du Lac, Nov. 1868. 

Anbwbr.— That will do very well. Apply 
in winter, so that the rains of winter and 
spring may thoroughly leach their soluble 
constituents into the soil. — [Editor. 



The Parmer will not be Discontmned 
to Present Subscribers, without notice to 

to that effect, unless it be at the option of the 
publishers. 



A Sorghum Convention for this state is 

to be held at Madison sometime in January. 
A definite announcement will be made in the 
January number. Let the friends of the Sor- 
ghum interest arrange to be present. 



Our Brethren of the Press will receive 

our grateful acknowledgments for the gener- 
ous manner in which they haye repeatedly 
urged the claims of this journal upon the 
farmers of the Northwest. 



Publications Eminently Worthy of 

Patronage : — ^' Hunt's Merchant's Maga- 
zine," published by Wm. Dana, N. Y.j the 
'^ Scientific American,' by llunn & Co., N. Y.^ 
«Littell's Living Age," by Littell & Son, Bos- 
ton ; "The Atlantic Monthly," by Ticknor & 
Fields, Boston;" " The Continental Monthly," 
by J. F. Trow, N. Y. 



Beaders of the Parmer, we want the re- 
sults of your experience and practical obser- 
eation. Could you not help us more in this 
way if you would try ? 



NEWS SUMMARY. 



INDUSTRIAL AFFAIRS. 



Meeting of the Wool-Growers' Associa- 
tion. — The attention of our readers is called 
to the following announcement. We shall 
attend if possible: 

VAinayiLLEf 0., Nov.^9, 1863. 

EoiTOB Wiaoo!csi5 FAftMEM :—/)«ar jSKr.*— The «Obio 
Wool Growen' Auoclatton " propose to holdlthelr annu- 
al meeting in the city of Ck>Iamba«, January 6th, 1864. 
Hon. Henry S. Randall haa consented to deliver the ad- 
dress. The "Ohio State Board of Agrlcnitnre" will 
meet there ; also the " Ohio Sorghnm Association." The 
Legislatore will nlso be in session. Thns* you see, we 
shall be able to combine a strong interest in onr (kvor. 

Ton maj be assared no exertions shall be wanting to 
make the meeting worthy of our State, and the Tiat in- 
tersst it is designed to promote. Oan you aid us in mak- 
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THE WISCONSIN FABMBB. 



SnC thii knowB to tho live Wool Qrowen of Witooniin ? 
Our ofaroolar will be oa( in a fcw dayi, and wo would be 
gtad to tend it to siicli names u yon may glTO na. Pleaae 
make a note of thla In the WMOOMsiif Fabjor in addition. 
With much eateein, aincerelj yonrs. 

W. T. Obbib. 



The Markets are fbll of enooursgemeut to 
the farmer. Grain, hay, pork, fat cattle, wool 
and almost oTory thing else bears a good price 
and seems to be on the ascending scale. 

At Milwaukee, Not. 20th: Wheat firm- 
Spring, No. 1, 1 09(aM 09|; No. 2, 1 06; 
Winter, No. 1, 1 io@l 10^. Oats, 61@62. 
Bye, in store, 92. Com — No. 1, mixed, de- 
liTered, 95o ; in ear, 72. Barley 1 20@l 25. 
Potatoes, 60®60. Butter, in roll, 22. Cattle 
In gross, $2 76 per cwt. Chickens, 8c per 
lb.; turkeys, 9o. Wool, 66@70. 



NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 



No news of startling importance since our 
last issue. All quiet on the Potomac. Meade 
feeling after Lee, and Lee feeling after Meade 
on the Rappahannock. Gillmore is still pep- 
pering Charleston with shot and shell ; Gen. 
Butler has been assigned to duty at Fortress 
Monroe ; Bumside has been in a tight place 
at or near KnoxTille, Tenn.; Grant is crowd- 
ing Bragg farther away f^om Chattanooga ; 
the 18th Corps has had a collision with the 
enemy in Louisiana, and been worsted, losing 
some 689 men and quite a number of prison- 
ers ; Col. Guppy, of the 23d Wis., being of the 
number. 

The courage of the army and people of the 
Union neyer was better than now. The draft 
is adding but few men to the army, but en- 
listment is going on actiyely in all parts of 
the country. The rumor that a conspiracy 
was forming in Canada, under the direction 
of rebel emisaries and sympathizers, to burn 
certain cities on lake Erie has occasioned 
such precautions on the part of the Govern- 
ment as will preyent its consummation. 



FOREIGN MATTERS. 



England appears to have her hands fUll, 
just now in prerenting the escape from her 



ports of certain iron clad ships built for the 
Confederate serrice, but restrained by ovder 
of the GoTemment. 

FtAnoe has notified the American Minister 
that the work of building rebel pirate shipB 
in her ports should be stopped. It is rumored 
tha( the Emperor is to withdraw his troops 
from Rome, and that 10,000 Spanish troops 
are to take their place. He eyidently needs 
more force for the subjugation of Mexico, and 
Spain is only glad enough to give her thisjn- 
direct aid. 

Polish affairs are ttatu quo. The Csar still 
bears upon the people of that fated proTince 
with a heaTy hand. 

Syria is struggling with revolt, 20,000 
Arabs in the Hauran having rebelled. 

The Mexicans, at date of last accounts, 
were doing their best to thwart the expedition 
into the interior, for which the French vere 
making great preparations. 

Gen. Common fort, the Mexican Secretazy ef 
War, had left San Luis for Queretara to take 
the command-in-chief of the army — from 16,- 
000 to 20,000 strong— which was drawn up 
before that place. The next in command un- 
der Commonfort was Gen. Uraga, Governor of 
the State of Michoacan, who is reported the best 
officer in the service of Juarex. Gen. Diai, 
whom Commonfort had relieved, had marched, 
with some 8,000 men, from Queretara for Te- 
huacan, where he expected to receive rein- 
forcements from the States of Vera Cms, 
Puebla, and Oaxaca. With the forces thus 
raised he was to commence active operations 
against the French in the eastern part of 
Mexico, between the City of Mexico'and Vera 
Cruz, with a view to cutting their line of 
communication with the coast. 

The Church party of Mexico are not very 
well pleased with Gen. Bazaine, who seceeds 
Gen. Forey in the command of the Frenoh 
army. They find his views too liberal to suit 
them. They are much more liberal than those 
of Gen. Forey, who is believed to have been 
recalled by the Emperor in consequence of 
his unduly precipitate policy. 
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